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/ z) A Return, upon the 29th of May in the Year 1660; 
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THE PREFACE. 
relations we have met with of the ſame Perſons, publiſhed in other Authors. 
But, beſides that they, toho put forth this Hiftory, dare not take upon them 
to make any Alteration in a work of this kind, ſolemnly left with them to be 
publiſhed, when ever it ſhould be publiſhed, as it was delivered 10 them; they 
cannot but think the world will generally be of opinion, that others may 
as likely have been miftaken in the grounds, and informations they have 
gone upon; as our Author; who will be eteem'd to have had opportunities, 
equal at leaft with any others, of knowing the truth; and, by the candor, and 
inpartiality of what he relates, may be believed not to have made any wilful 
miſtakes. | | 

es, all things of this Nature muſt be ſubmitted, as this is, with great 
deference to the judgment of the equal Render; who will meer, in his pro- 
greſs through this work, with many Paſſages, that he will Judge may diſoblige 


the Polterity of even well meaning men in thoſe days; much more than of 


Such as were crafty, cunning, and wicked enough to deſign the miſchiefs that 
enſued : But he ſhall meet with none of Malice, nor any but * as the Au- 
thor, upon his beſt information, took to be impartially true. He could not be 
ignorant of the Rules of a good Hiſtorian (which, Cicero ſays are ſuch foun- 
dations, that they are known to every body ) That he ſhould Not dare to 


ſpeak any Falſchood ; and ſhould dare to ſpeak any Truth. And We doubt 


not, but through the whole Progreſs of this Hiltory, he will be found to have 
given no occaſion of ſuſpecting his writings guilty of partial favour, or unjuſt 
enmity; and we hope , that the repreſenting the Iruth, without any mixture 


of private Paſſion or Animoſity, will be ſo far from giving offence to any In- 
genuons Man of this time, that it will be received rather as an Inſtructiun 


zo the preſent Age, than a Reproach upon the laſt. x | 
Moreover the Tenderneſs that might ſeem due, out of Charity, good Man- 
ners and good Nature, to our Country Men, our Neighbours, or our Relations, 


hath . been indulged a long ſpace of time; and might poſſibly be abuſed, if it 


ſhould not give way, at lat, to the uſefulneſs of making this work publick, 
in an Age, when ſo many Memoirs, Narratives, and pieces of Hillory come 
out, as it were on purpoſe to juſtify the taking up Arms againſt that -King, 
and to blacken, revile, and ridicule the ſacred Majeſly of an Anointed head 
in difireſs; and when ſo much of the Senſe of Religion to God, and of Allegiance 
and Duty to the Crown, is ſo defaced, that it is already, within little more 
than fifty Tears ſince the Murther committed on that Pious Prince, by ſome 
Men made a Myſtery to judge, on whoſe ſide was the Right, and on which the 
Rebellion is to be hell tay | 
We hope therefore it will be judggd neceſſary as well as uſeful, that an 
impartial Account of the moſt material Paſſages of thoſe unhappy times ſhould 
at laſt come out; and that We ſhall have the general Approbation, for having 
contributed thus far to Awaken Men to that Honeſly, Fuſtice, Loyalty, and 
Piety, which formerly Enghſh Men have been valuable for, and without which 
it 3 any Government, Diſcipline, or Authority can be long main- 
rain d. EC: 5 e 1 5 
There is no doubt, but this good King had ſome Infirmities, and Imperfec- 
tions; and might thereby be miſled into ſome millakes in Government, which 
the Nation, in Parliament repreſented, might have reformed by moderate and 
peaceful Counſels. But the Reformation loft its Name, and its Nature too, 
when ſo many Acts, paſſed by him in Parliament, that did reſtrain the Pre- 
ragative of the Crown from doing the Miſchieſs it had been taxed with, had 
not the 2 they ought to have met with, of reſtraining the People too from 
farther demands ; and when the inordinate Ambition, Anger, and Revenge of 


_ Jome of the great Leaders could not be limited within any Bounds, till they 


had involved the Nation in Blood, de ſtroyed many Thouſands of their own 
Country Men, and fellow Citizens, and brought at laſt their own Soveraign 10 
loſe his Head on a Scaffold, under a pretended form of an High Court of Fuftice, 
unpreſidented from tht Beginning of the World; and, to finiſh their work, 
had overthrown all the Laws of their own Country, in the defence of which, 


they would have had it thought, they had been obliged to draw their Swords, 
Without queſtion, every body, that ſhall duly Confider the whole Account of 


theſe Tranſaions, will be able to impute miſtakes, miſcarriages, and fault 
: | enough 
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>No th (ides : And we ſhall leave them to their own ſedate and com- 
hens perry But We cannot omit making this one 992 — that there 
any King by ill Fudgment, or ill Fortune, of his own, or thoſe entruſted ty 
him in the chief adminiſtration of his Government, happens to fall into an 
Intereſt contrary to that of his People, and will urſue that miſtake, that 
Prince mu ſi have terrible conflits in the courſe of his Reign, which way ſo: 
ever the Controverſy ends : On the other hand, that People, who, tho' invaded 
and oppreſſed in their jut Rights and Liberties, ſhall not ret ſatisfied with 
reaſonable reparations and ſecurities, but, having got power into their hands, 


ill make unjultifiable Uſe of it, to the utter Subverſion of that Govern- 


ment they are bound in Duty and Allegiance to ſupport, do bus at lat make 
Rods for their own Backs, and very often bring upon themſelves, from other 
hands, a more ſevere Bondage than that they had ſhook off. EET 

To demonſtrate this General Obſervation, let it be conſider d in Particular, 
what, was the Advantage this poor Nation gain'd from all the Viftories obtain” 
over King Chatles in the Field, and, afterwards, in the impriſoning, and pro- 


ſecuting him to death : What amends did it make for the Infringement and 


Prejudice, they complain'd of, in their Rights and | Liberties, to ſet up the 


Protector Cromwell, who, under a thouſand Artiſices and Cruelties, intended 
no other Reformation, but, inſtead of Whips, to chaſliſe the poor People with 


Scorpions, and, inſlead of their Idol Common-wealth, which ſome had vainly 
imagined to themſelves, to make himſelf that very hated thing, a King, which 
had been ſo abominable in his own fight © And after him, what did all the 
other ſeveral ſorts of Government, ſet up ſometimes to gratiſy the Ambition 


of one Party, and ſometimes of another, end in, but ſo many ſeveral ways 


Oppreſſion ; which after many Tears ſpent in exhauſting the Blood and 
; th y ah 2. their Country, at length made way for the happy Re ſtauratiom 


of the Son, and Family of that King ( whom they had ſo harburouſiy brought 


to an untimely end) with the utmoſt ſcorn, and deriſion of all that had pre- 


tended to Rule in bis flead. 


Here We might deſcend into Particulars, to make out the other part of our 
Obſervation, by giving Inflances, how ſome of our own Kings have, unhappily, 
been led into very dangerous miſtakes in their Government; and how many 
Tears have paſſed almoſt in one perpetual Strife, and unfortunate contention 
berween the Prince and the People, in Points of the higheſt conſequence z and 
eſpecially thoſe, which have brought the Prince, ſometimes, under the diſad- 
vantageous ſuſpicion of being inclined to the love of Arbitrary Power, and fa- 
vouring the Popiſh Religion; than which the moſt mortal Enemys to ihe 
Crown of England cannot polſibly .contrive,. or wiſh, more miſerable cireum- 


 Rances for it to be involved in. But We are rather deſirous to draw a Veil 


over all the Calumities, that haue proceeded from this Cauſe ;, as well becauſe 
the impreſſions 7005 miſtakes have made, and the marks they have left behind 
them, will not eaſily be worn out; as that it might [cok like inſulting over 
Their misfortunes, who have been the Chief Loſers by them; which we have, 
in no kind, the Inclination, or the Heart to do: Neither would we be thought 
to give Countenance, by what We write, to the/ opinions of thoſe, who would 
Fuſtify the riſmg up in Arnet of Subje@s, to do themſelves Right in any 
Controverſy between them and their King. A 


\ 


9 


Non hæc in federa 


The Nature of our excellent Government hath provided, in the Conſlitution 
of it, other remedies, in a Parliamentary way; wherein both the Prerogative 
of the Crown, and the Rights of the People may be better ſecured : And be- 
fides, we know to whom Vengeance peculiarly belongs, and that he who 
29 that power to Himſelf, will not ſuffer it to be communicated to 
any other. EEE | 

"Bur We ſhould think our ſelves very fortunate, if, in the Reflections we 
have been making on this Subject, We have repreſented the truth, on both 
ſites, with that Bias and Impartiality, in the perplex'd condition of our own 
affairs, that ell Princes may ſee and judge, that it can never turn to their 
advantage, to be in an Intere contrary to that of their People, nor to give 
their Subjetfs unreaſonable Provocations. For (as in other Cauſes, where 


the 
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2 Laws hb © God and Man are too often broken, tho' very ftrid and 
poſitive, ſo in this point too) the People may not always be reſtrained from 


attempting by force to do themſelvss Right, tho they ught not, 
| 430 1 no leſs, that the People will be convinced, that it were 


; wiſer, and beiter for them, to obtain the redreſs of their grievances by ſuch 


ways, 4s the ancient Laws of this Kingdom have provided: And that the 


Conſtitution of Kang, Lords, and Commons, is the happieii x rr of 


Government in the world; and ſo ſuited to the Nature of Engliſh men 
generally, that tho it be expelled for a time, yet it will return. 
- We would therefore heartily wiſh both for Prince and People, if either 


of them ſhould be guilty of any irregular Deviations from their own Chan- 


"nels, that they who are injured would content themſelves with gentle Ap- 
' plications, and moderate Remedies, leſt the laſt error be worſe than the 
firſt : And above all, that mhoſocver may have à thought of Ruling in this 


Land, may be throughly convinced in bis own Judgment, that it is a Crown 


of Briers and Thorns, that muſt be ſet on his bead, without he can ſatisfy 


all reaſonable Men, that it is his fixed Principle and Reſolution, inviolably 
to 2 our Religion, and preſerve our Laws. 1 | 

| Upon the whole matter, We have often wonder'd, and reſt ſtill amazed, that 
any Prince ſhould care to govern 4 People againſt their Nature, their Incli- 
nations, and their Laws. What Glory can it be to a Prince of a great Spirit 
to ſubdue, and break the hearts of his own Subjects, with whom he ſhould 


live properly as a Shepherd with his Hoch? If two Lovers, who ſhould 
paſs their time in renewing, repeating, and returning all the Offices of 


riendſhip, kindneſs, tenderneſs, and love, were, inſlead of that, unluckily con- 
triving always to croſs, oppoſe, and torment one another, what could be 


the effe of ſuch a Converſation, but Vexation and Anguiſh in the be- 


ginning, a ſhort lived Correſpondence, and Hatred and Contempt in the Con- 


cluſion? 


Our Conſtitution is the main Point ever to be regarded, which, God be 
praiſed, hath been preſerved through ſo many Ages. For tho there have 
been ſome Men often found, and of great parts too, who for their private 
advantages are aiding, ſometimes the Monarch, and ſometimes the Party that 
would be a Common wealth, under ſpecious pretences for the publick Good, to ex- 
ceed the Limits the Conſtitution hath preſcribed in this Country ; yet the 
Nation flill finds, in all Ages, ſome truly publick Spirits, that preſerve it 
from being long impoſed upon. There is a craft and « perpetual ſubtilty, 
that Men of private intereſt muſt work with to ſupport their own deſigns : 


But the true nh of the Kingdom is the plaineſt thing in the world: 


It is what every Body in England finds and feels, and knows to be Right, 
and they are not long a finding it neither. This 7s that Intereſt, that 18 
Supported Non tam fama, quam ſua vi; ite own weight ſtill keeps it ſteddy 
againſt all the Storms, that 'can be brought to beat upon it, either from the 
Ignorance of Strangers to our Conſtitution, or the Violence of any, that pro- 


Jett to themſelves wild Notions of appealing to the People out of Parliament 
(4 Parliament ſitting) as it were to a fourth Eſtate of the Realm ; and © 


calling upon them to come and take their ſhare in the direction of the 


publick, and moſt important Conſultations. This We conceive to be another 


way of undermining the ancient and true Conflitution , but not like to be 
more effettual than ſome ethers, that have been tried before: ſince We 
have the experience that ns violence, nor almoſt ruin, hath, hitherto, hinder'd 
it from ſettling again upon it's old foundation. 1 

There hath been within the compaſs of few years, much Talk, and, God 


| knows, too many ill Effetts too, of Factions in this Kingdom; andWe haue 


lived, in our days, to ſee the two great Parties, of late known by the 
Names of Whig and Tory, directly change their ground; and thoſe, who 
wers formerly the Anti-Courtiers, become as pliant and ob ſequious, as 
ever They were, who had been the moſt found fault with on that ſcore. 
But We are bumbly of opinion, that, at this time of day, neither of 
thoſe Parties have the Game in their hands, as they have formerly per- 
haps fancied to themſelves, But tbey, who ſhall be ſo honeſt, and ſo 
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wiſe „ conſtantly to preſer the true Intereſt of England to that of any o- 


| ther Country or People, preſerve the Religion and the Laws, protect and 


promote the Trade of the Nation, thriftily and providently adminiſier the 
publick Treaſure , and findy to maintain the Soveraignty our Seas, {0 
naturally, ſo anciently, and ſo juſtly the true ' defence of this Kingdom ; 


that Body, whomſoever it ſhall be compoſed of , ſhall have the Weight of 


England on it's ſide ; and if there can be any of another frame , they 
muſt, in the end, prove fo many miſerable rotten Reeds. N 
Well may other Princes, and States, whoſe Situation requires it for 
their own Security, find it their Intereſt, for the preſervation of their 
Credit and Reputation amongſt their Neighbours, to keep conſtant in 


pay great Numbers of Land Forces; in which they are ſtill vying one 


with the other, and boaſting who can raiſe his Thouſands, and who 
his ten Thouſands : but they will be found but young States-men for 


our Government, who can think it adviſeable , that the Strength of this 


Hand ſhould be meaſured by Proportions ſo unſuitable to is true Glory, 


and Greatneſs. As well might David have thought it requiſite, when 


he was to encounter the great Giant of the Philiſtines, that He likewiſe 


muſt have had a Staff to his Spear like a Weavers Beam. But that Man 
after God's own heart thought it more expedient to his advantage over the 


Enemy , he was to contend with, to come againſt him with Armes that 
he had tried, and that he could weild. When Saul arm'd him with his 
own Armour , and put an Helmet of Braſs on his head, and armd him 
with a Coat of Mail, David. himſelf ſays, He could not go with theſe, 


for he had not proved them. Which makes is @ /itle reflet on the cir- 


cumances of our own Nation, That, whereas the Fleet of England hath been 
renown'd, through ſo many Ages, for the honour and ſecurity of this 
Kingdom , in theſe latter days, by an unaccountable improvidence, our care 
has been more induſtriouſiy applied to the raiſing great Numbers of Land 


Forces, than in maintaining, and ſupporting the gloriows antient Bulwarks 


of our Country; and when We have to do with an Enemy, whom We 
ſo far excel in trength at Sea, that, with a little more than ordinary applica- 
tion, We might hope to reſtrain his exorbitant power, by our Naval Ex- 


 peditions , We have imployed our greateſt induſtry, and a vaſt Expence, to 


attack him by Land in that part, where, by the ſtrength of his numerous 
Garriſons , he muſt be, for many years at leaft, invulnerable. 
But it is to be hoped the great Allies themſelves, to whom , We doubt 
not, the Enghſh Nation wiſhes all happineſs and proſperity , as being bound 
aß with them in the ſame Intereſt, will at laſt be ſenſible, that this King- 
dom cannot be uſeful to the Common Cauſe in any other way, ſo much az at 
Sea. The Situation of this Country adapts it 70 
Trade of it enables it to go on with a War by Sea : And neither of them 
can long bear a great Expence of a War in @ Forreign Land The expe- 
rience of former Succeſſes at Sea makes the Nation ever fond of im- 
Ploying it's Vigour there: and the prpeetual jealouſy that, ſome time or 
other , Endeavours may be uſed, by the encreaſe of Land Forces to advance 
another Greatneſs , and another Intereſt , will fix the genius of the Nation 
ſtill to depend on it's Greatneſs; and it's Security by Sea. 

Suadere Principi quod oporteat, magni laboris; affentatio erga 1 70 


quemcunque fine affectu peragitur, was a ſaying of Tacitus, and one 


thoſe that is perpetually verified. For We ſee , in all times, how Compliance 
and Flattery gets the better of honefly, and plain dealing. All Men indeed 
love beſt thoſe that diſpute not with them; a misfortune, whilſt it is 


among private Perſons, that is not ſo much taken notice of; but it be- 


comes remarkable , and grows a publick Calamity, when this uncomely obſe- 
quiouſneſs is practiced towards great Princes, who are apt to miſtake it for 
Duty , and to prefer it before ſuch Advice as is really good for their Her- 
vice; at leaſt till the folly, and vanity of ſuch proceedings comes to be feen 
through ; and then the reward of their unſeaſonable Courtſhip frequently 
overtakes the miſerable Authors, tho the diſcovery come too late to preſerve 
from ruin the Maſter , who hath been deluded, © 
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An Eminent Poet of our own Nation, calls this Flattery the food of Fools, 
und yet it js a plant ſo guarded and fenced about, ſo cheriſhed and pre- 
ſerved in al Courts , that it never fails of bringing forth - qo wretched 
Fruit; and will ever do ſo, till God Almighty ſhall ſend ſuch a diſcerning 
Spirit into the hearts of Princes, as may enable them to diſtinguiſh bee 
tween thoſe, that ſerve to obtain their own ende, and thoſe , who have 
only in their View the true Intereſl, and Honour of their Maſters ;, and 
to puniſh , inflead of encouraging, thoſe bold Corrupters of all right Fudg- 
ment, Fuflice, Honeſty, and Truth, 33 . 
| If at any time it might be * this dangerous generation of Men ſhould 
25 be qiſcountenanced, one might be allowed to look for it in an Age, when 
a Revolution hath been thought neceſſary to make ,a Reformation: For _- 
where the Foundations of the Earth were taken to be out of Courſe, more © 
Reddineſs, a ſtricter Virtue, and a more unblamable Adminiſtration wil ble 
expected to come in the Room of it. ” Bt. 
If Princes would bear it, it would Be an Advantage io Them, as well 
8 as Happineſs to their Subjects, to hear plain, and bold Iruths, when de- 
— . livered with Duty and Decency and Privacy, from their faithful Servants, . 
in their own life tine; whilſt they might yet redreſs, and correct any "Pp 
miſtakes of their Fudgment, or Will, But becauſe they E defend 
themſelves from thoſe Approaches by their Greatneſs , and the Awe they 
uſually ſtrite on thoſe that come near them , the next beſt way to incline them 
to reflett duly upon themſelves, is to get them to read the Memorials of 
Times paſt, Where They will ſee how thoſe, who have once govern d 
the World, are treated, when they are dead and gone; and that it as the 5 
Priviledge, and Practice of all preſent Ages, to ſpeak without reſſiraint of ©. 
thoſe that are paſt : As, We may be confident, the next that comes after 1 
this We live in, will not forget to put their Stamp and their Cenſure , on 
what they ſhall judge good, or bad, in any part of it. And this truth will 
be allowed in all times, that a great King, who is known to govern in his Z 
own Perſon , who is not managed by his Miniſters, but does Himſelf give , 
the direttion , the life, and determination to all his Commands, as he ought 
to have the Glory, and the Merit of his Conduct and Skill, brought to his 
own Account without a Rival, ſo he will have the migfortune of having 
the errors of his Reign, if any there be, imputed hikewrfe to Himſelf 
We have been led, from one ſlep to another, farther than the ſcope of 
a Preface to this Hiſtory might properly have drawn Us, were it not that 
the obſervation of the miſcarriages in former times, continued down by de- 
grees, as we concerve, from the like miſtake , and the hike root of ani- 3 
moſiiy and diſcontent had engaged us to make ſome remarks on the moſi 5 
eminent of them, and to lay them together in one view, for every Man's = 
calm Fudgment and Animadverſion, as the beſl means, in our opinion, to 
prevent any ſuch for the future. Which makes Us hope the Reader will 
; not be offended with ſome Excurſions, upon publiſhing ſuch a Work, 
that hath ſo much of Information and Inſiruction in it, that it muff fur. 
niſh to every one great variety of Reflections; and, amongſi others, the 
obſervation of this particular, and almoſt continual Misfortune to all Princes, 
who are apt to think that, out of the great Numbers of their Subjects, 
and the Crowd of their Courtiers and Flatterers, they can never want 4 


+ 


Supply of juſt and faithful Servants; which makes them ſo little value bY 
and ſo oa throw away their bet and ableſi Miniſters ; whereas there i 
# in truth nothing ſo difficult for a Prince, as to find @ good, honeſt, 1 
juſt, well temper d, and impartial Servant, and almoſt inpolſible to pre- A 
 feroe him long. For whoſoever comes 10 the Toke of true painful 7 


drudgery in his Maſters Service, from that moment creates to himſelf ſo 
many induſtrious Enemies, as he cannot gratify in all their ſeveral 
wild pretenſions, to diſplace and deſtroy him. So that ſuch a Man's Sta— 
tion muſt be extreme ſlippery, and his favour oftentimes ſhort lived, whoſe 

whole time being taken up in promoting the ſolid greatneſs of bis Safer, ; 
ond the good of his Country, he cannot have leiſure to take care of Him- 
felf. For whilſt he is 2 the Enemies of the State, and uy ox 
| |  Cations. 
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and Duty to the Crown, and Zeal for the true Religion. There was the Earl of 


glorious part & bringing the Fleet of England, and the Body of the Engliſh 


time, in the moſt intimate Truſt and Confidence, Old Secretary Nicholas; 
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dations for the happineſs of future Times, as well as for the ſecurity of the 
boo ok and pole 1 all the Parts of the Adniniſtration; that the Re- 
liezon of the Land may be reverenced; the Juſtice of the Nation Unble- 
miſhed; the Revenues of the Crown carefully and honefily colletfed, and 
diſtributed with an equal hand of generoſity and good husbandry , according 
70 the ſeveral occaſions that may require either ; How can ſuch 4 Miniſter 
be watching the ſecret Machinations of the Envyers, and Underminers 
of his Credit and Honeſtly And therefore he may be forgiven, I, being 
conſcious to himſelf of his own Integrity towards the Public, he contemns 
the little Arts of ill deſigning Men; by which however , from the firſt hour 


of his entering into the Service of his Maſter , be is continually purſued, 


Till be is at length hunted down , and unavoidably deſtroyed at Court. 


We do not intend here to write the 3 of the Life of this Author ; 
but We may ſay in ſhort , that ſuch a Figure as % here deſcribed of a great 
and Superiour Miniſter , and, in ſome degree, of a Favourite too, this excel= 
lent Han made , for about two years after the Reſtauration of the King 
his Maſter , who, during that time, relied intirely on his Advice, and 
Conduct. There were indeed ſome other Great and Wiſe Men, whom the 
King, for ſome conſiderable time, conſulted in his weightieſt Affairs. There 
was the Ear! of Southampton, then Lord High Treaſurer of England, with 


whom our Author had always an intire and faſt Friendſbip, and whom all : 


Men , that knew him, honour'd him for his great Abilities, and eminent Inte- 
grity. There was the Duke of Albemarle, then Lord General, who had the 
honour , and good Fortune of bringing moſt things, and Men at that time 
10 bear together, for the Reſtauration of that King, and the Royal Family 
to the Seat of their Ancelors There was the then Marguis of Ormond, 


- ſoon after his Majeſty's Return made Lord Steward of the Houſe-hold, 


and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; who had, not only followed, but even 
graced his Maſters Fortunes, in all the time of his Exile, with the Atten- 
dance of ſo eminent, and meritorious a Subject; who had often ventured 
bis Perſon, and loft all his Large Eſtate in the ſteady purſuit of Loyalty 


Sandwich, who had , when Admiral, and General at Sea, to his ſhare the 


Sea men, to concur in the King's Reſtauration; and had, before that time, 
been very meritorious towards his Majeſty, as is mention d at large in the 
anſuing parts of this Hiſtory, Theſe were the principal; and belides theſe, 
there was one more, who, tho in a. different rank, was admitted, at that - 


who had ſerved his two Maſters, King Charles the firſt and ſecond, 
with ſo much Faithfulneſs and Integrity, as to be juſtly entitled to a part 
in the moſt important Adminiſtration. But, without the leaſt deſign of de- 
tracting from the. Credit or Intereff of theſe great, and honourable Per- 
Sons, We may truly ſay, our Author had the preference of them all in 
the King's Favour and Eſteem; and by his prudence, knowledge, and expes 
rience , in which he ſhared with the others, and his Indefatigable Labour 
and Pains, wherein, it is moſt certain, they did not ſhare with Him, he 
had the Happineſs, without their Envy, and with their Concurrence, to * 
have the greatelf ſhare in diſpoſing the minds of the People, and the King : 
too, 10 agree then ou ſuch meaſures in Parliament, as laid the founda- 
tion of that Peace, Plenty, and Proſperity this Nation hath enjoyed ſince. 

He had the happineſs to have the greate® ſhare in preſerving the Coni- 
zution of our Government intire , when the Then preſent Temper of the 
People, waz but too ready. to have gone into any undue complyance with | 
the Crown. „ | 

He had the happineſs, amongſt ſeveral other good Acts of Parliament, | 
to have the greatefÞ ſhare in compaſſng and perſecting the Ad of Oblivion, 
and Indemnity; the A for confirming Judicial Proceedings; and the A of 
Uniformity ; by which the People of England were quieted in their Minds, 
and ſettled in their Poſſeſfions; and the Church of England redeemd from 
the oppr*ſfions it had lain under, and eſtabliſhed and ſet up by the Law of 
| _ EM 8 the 
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the Land, as it was > by our blefſed Saviour's promiſe to all thoſe 
| that ” him in Holineſs and Truth, on that Roc, againſt which 
the Gates of Hell were not to. prevail. The is that Church, which defrres 
to have her Doctrine underſtood ,” as well as obeyed; and which depends 
on the Infallibility of Scripture for her Guide , but never could be drawn 
70 allow it to any Mortal Men, whether in a ſingle Perſon , or a greater 
Number; and. which, of all the Churches in the World, does moſ} ra- 
tionally inform her Members in the Practice of 0 Religion and undefiled 
towards God, with Decency in Worſhip, without Affectation, Superſtition, or Oflen- 
tation; and Obedience to the King, with due regard to the Conflitution, 
and the Laws of the Land. By God's bleſſing on theſe means, our Author 
had the happineſs to leave laſting Monuments of his Judgment , and his 
Piety; of bis Loyalty to his Prince, and his intire Love to bis Country. 

ſt was during the Minitry of this Perſon, and whilſt he was in his 
greateſt Credit , that memorable Expreſion was uſed, in one f King 
Charles the ſeconds Speeches to both Houſes : That, in all his Deltbera- 
tions and Actions, his principal Conſideration ſhould be, What will a Par- 
lament think of them | 3 RT 

Every Body then knew , by whoſe Advice that King was inclined to 
make that wiſe Declaration. And certainly it had been happy for him, 
if he had always praftiſed it; and all England hath Reaſon to wiſh, 
that all Miniflers had continued , to this day, to give the like whole- 
ſome Counſel, 


Hz tibi erunt Artes, 


aid our Author, to a King of England: Keep always well with your Par- 
liaments. Let no vain whimſey of the Example of other Countries, but utterly 
 imprafticable in This, delude you. Keep always in the true Intereſt of the 
3 ; and a King of England is the greateſt,, and happieſt Prince in the 
orld, 5 _ 
How this Perſon came firſt to leſſen in his Credit, and afterwards, in 
the ſpace of about five years, to fall quite out of that King's favour, 
79 be Diſgraced, as the Language at Court is, and Baniſbed, muſt he 2 
little touched; and We ſhall make an end. They who were then moi 
concern'd in his Misfortunes, and felt the moſt ſenſthls ſtrokes of bis 
Majeſty's diſpleaſure in their Family, have it not in their hearts to lay 
an 4 5 hard at the Door of that King, once a moſt gracious , and 
indulgent Maſter to our Author, and who was certainly not of 4 Diſpo- 
fition to do harſh things to any Body; and who, as We have Tj 
to believe, out of the ſenſe of unkind Uſage to the Father, did after- 
warde, by his own ſingular goodneſs and Javour , much againſt the mind 
of ſome in Credit with him, draw his two Sons, who yet ſurvive, into 
aà very great degree of Truſt, and confidence near him; and particularly be- 
| flowed on the ſecond, extraordinary marks of Honour and Bounty, that 
are to deſcend to his Poſterty. VAN : . 
We take them both to be men of of much Piety to their Father, and 
fo much Spirit in themſelves, that they would, by no means, be bribed 
to omit any thing upon this occaſion , that might be of Uſe or Advantage 
zo the honour 7 one they owe ſo much Duty to; if they could conceive, 
| that there was need, at this time of day, to contribute to the Fuſlifica- 
tion of his Innocency. The world hath lafied long enough, fince the Misfor- 
tunes of this honourable Perſon , to be throughly convinced, that there 
was nothing in all thoſe Articles exhibited againſl him in Parliament, 
that did in the leaf! touch or concern him. One of his Sons, then of the 
| Houſe of Commons, offer d in that Houſe , that if they, who accuſed him, 
would Jut take the Pains to prove to the Houſe any one of the Ar- 
ticles, and take which they would, if they made out but any one 
5 them all, Himſelf, and all his Friende, would acknowledge him guilty 
of all, 
But there is no need now of the vindication of ſuch a Man, whom 


every Body, in their conſciences , do not only acquit of any crime, 17 
| at 
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al Good Men ſpeak of with honour , and who #il lives in the opinion 
of all true Engliſh Men, in as bigh a Reputation as any Man to this day. 

' Ter altho' We intend to decline all manner of Reflection on the Memory 
of that King, We may be allewd to ſay, That that excellently well natured 
Prince, who did very few ill natured things in his Reign, was prevailed 
upon, in this caſe, not only to put out of his Service one of the moſt 
Faithful and Ancient Servants then alive to his Father, or Himſelf 
( which is not to be ſo much complain d of ; for it would be a hard 
Tie indeed, for a Prince ro be, as it were, Married to his Servants for 
better, for worſe ) but to conſent to an At of Parliament, that obliged 
this his poor Servant to end his days in Baniſhment , with old Age and 


Tnfirmities to attend him +: This might be thought a little hard hearted to 


inflift' upon a Man, who had the honour and happineſs, in the more vi- 
gorous part of his Liſe , to have led the King himſelf through his own 


Exile, with Credit and Dignity, and in more Honour and Reputation, 


than uſuallly attends Unfortunate Princes, that are deprived of their own 


Dominions; and at laſt, in the fulneſs of God's own Time , had the happineſs 


zo have fo conſiderable a ſhare in the Conduct of his Reſtauration. For it 
was by this Author principally , that the continual correſpondence was kept 
up with the Loyal Party in England, in order to. cultivate good thoughts 
of his Majeſty in the minds of his People, and to bring them, in fome 
ſort , acquainted with his Temper and Diſpoſition , before they could know 
his Perſon. This Author likewiſe framed , diſpoſed , and drew thoſe 
Letters and Declarations from Breda , which had ſo wonderful an Efjetf 
all over Wr and were ſo generally approved here, that they were, 
almoſt all, turn'd into Aits of Parliament N 5 

Many perhaps may not unreaſonably believe, that the Marriage of ihe 
then Duke of York with the Daughter of this Author might have been one 
great occaſion , if not the Foundation of his Fall; and tho it be moſt 
undoubtedly true, that this very unequal Alliance was brought 10 pafs 
intirely without the knowledge, or Privity of this Author, but ſo much 
the contrary, that when the King, at that tine, made him more than 
ordinary expreſſions of his Grace to him, with aſſurances that this Ac- 
cident ſhould not leſſen the Eſteem, and Favour his Majeſty had for bim; 
yet his own good Judgment made him immediately ſenſible, and declare 
it too, to thoſe he was intimate with, that this muſt certainly be the 


occaſion of the diminution of his Credit. 


Ihe continual dropping of Water does not more infallibly make an hollow 


in a Stone , than the Ones Whiſpers of ill Men muit make impreſhon 


in the heart of any Prince, that will always lie open to hear them; ner 
can any Man's mind be ſufficiently guarded from the influence of cominued 
Calumny , and Back biting. my 
When the Duke of York had made this Marriage, it was not unnatural 
to thoſe ill minded Men to ſuggeſt, that , for the time to come, that 
Minifter would be contriving Advantages for the good of his own Poſte 
rity, to the prejudice of his Soveraign, and Maſter. That their wickedneſs, 


 poifebly, would have allow'd Them to praftice , was ground enough to them, 


for an Accuſation of his Innocency. 


It was true that the Duke of Vork was become the Chancellour's Son-in- + 


Lato; and therefore they hoped to be believed, when the 28 „ that to 
g 2 , God Knows, 
was Not true. | 


Thus whar Tacitus obſerves in the time of Tiberius, of Granius Marcellus, 


who was inform'd againſt to have ſpoken ill words of that Emperour, 
was here, in ſome ſort, verified on our Author : | 


Inevitabile crimen, ſays Tacitus concerning thoſe words, nam , quia vera 

erant, etiam dicta credebantur. WE | | 
The Alliance was undeniable; there were Children born of it; and the 
King was not bleſſed with any from his Marriage. An inevitable crime 
laid on our Author. For, becauſe it was true, that there were Children 
from one Marriage , and not from the other , it was ſuggeſted, that both 
: arridges 
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or propoſed by this Author; and that he had often told bis 


Marriages had been ſo contrived by the Chancellor : tho” The King 


knew very well, that his own Marriage had not been firſt of 7 
aſe 
what ſuſpitions there were in the world, that that great and virtudig 
Princeſs might prove unfruitful. | | 
Another inevitable Misfortune , which was then laid as a Crime too 
on our Author, was a Report very falſely, but very induſtriouſy ſpread 
abroad, that firſt begat a Coldneſs and, by degrees, very much diſinclined 
a great many of the Royal A to him; a Report, that he ſhould have 
Snfliled into the King's mind a Principle, that he muſt prefer his Enemies 
and advance Them, to gain them to be his Friends; and for his Old 


Friends, it was no matter how he uſed Them, for They would be Jo 


ſtill. D which very ſcandalous miſrepreſentation We muſt give this true 


Anſwer. 


I fell out indeed, that every Man's Expectation, that had laboured | 


all the heat of the day in the Vine yard, who had recerved wounds in 
their Perſons in the day of Battle , or ſuffer d in their Fortunes or Li- 


berries, for the 3 of à good conſcience during the Uſurpation 
archy , was not, and, alas! could not, he recompenced 


immediately according to their Merit, or the Hopes they had entertained - 


of Tyranny and 


And becauſe it was true that they were diſappointed, it was believed by 


Some of them, that our Author, being Miniſter at that time, had in- 


illed this damnable Doctrine and Poſition; that it was no matter how the 
King uſed his Old Friends : and becauſe it was true that they were nor 


conſidered as they deſerved, it nuſt be believed, as they would have it, that 


He was the Author of that Advice. 


It was true that ihe King, who was ſo wonderfully reſtored with all that 


Glory and Peace, more perhaps upon the confidence of his Declarations and 


Promiſes from Breda, than any other Humane means, and who had 
thought 


it neceſſary to recommend, in his moſt gracious Speech to both 
Houſes , upon the paſſing the Ad of Indemnity , that all marks of diſtinction 
and diviſion amongſt his Subjetts, ſhould be for ever buried and forgotten, 
did not think it for his Honour, and true Intereſt, to Reign over 4 


Party only of his Subjeds; and therefore, immediately after his Neſto- 


ration, in order to the ſettlement of his Court and Family, ihe then 
Earl of Mancheſter , whoſe part every body remember'd to have been very 
eminant , in the time of the Rebellion, agaiſt King Charles the firſt, 
but who had induſtriouſiy applied himſelf ſeveral 7 5 to the King, to 


nate reparation for his former Errors, and had | 
viceable to him in ſeveral occaſions, was honoured with the Office of Lord 


Chamberlain of the Houſe-bold, to let the Kingdom ſee, bow the King Him- 


ſelf began with practiſing what he exhorted his Subjects to, that admirable 
' Art of Forgetfulneſs, when: he put Such a perſon into ſo eminent a 


Station in the Government , near his own Perſon. And it was certainly 
of Advantage to the King, in the beginning of his ſettlement bere , as well as 
a Mark of Juſtice in his Nature, to let his Subjects know and feel, 


that every one of them might capacitate himſelf, by bis future behaviour, 


or any Dienity and Preferment, 
1 Bar it —— never be in the Heart of a nan; who had been all a- 


long on the ſuffering fide, to do his own Party ſo baſe an Office with the 
King , as this ſalſe Repart did inſinuate. He might be of opinion that 
the fatted Calf mas to be killed, for the entertainment of the Prodigal 
Son, whenever he returned; that there might be no diſtinction of Parties 


kept up amongſt Us ; but he could never forget the Birthright of the 


Eldeft Son, who had ſerved the King ſo many years, and had not at 
any time tranſgreſſed his commandments, and ſo well deſerved that preife, 
and that reward, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have 


is thine. And yer this Calumny , falſe as it was, was another inevitable 
Crime, or at lealt Misfortune, For without that opinion, which ſome of the 


Royal Party had ſucked in, that the Chancellor bad abandon'd their In. 
tereſt, it had been impoſſible io have engaged a Majority in that Parliament, 


to have conſented to that Att of Baniſhmeni, . God 


5 


been confidrably ſer- 
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or” forgive the Inventors and Contrivers of that foul Calumny : But, by » 


his Almighty Providence, who from Heaven reveals Secrets , it was not long 


before that Party was diſabuſed. Fon, tho". the Chancellour , for ſome time, 


bore the blame, that they had not been more cenfidered, it was quickly 
found, that it was not from Him, hut from the miſtaken Polititks of the 
new States=men , that they were deſign d to be negleffed. Nor did they at 
all find themſelves more taken notice M, after his Removal; nor have the 
ſeveral other Parties in the Kingdom, that have been cheriſhed, and 
countenanced in oppoſition to this, mnch declined, as We conceive, to 
this day, | 

But er all, We are humbly of opinion, that it was neither of theſe 


above mention d unavoidable Misfortunes , nor both together, that gave the 
fatal, and la 


deciſrve blow to the fortune of this good Man. Ihe King 
had too good a Fudgment, and was too well natured, to have been im. 
poſed upon barely by ſuch Attacks as theſe , which he knew very well him- 
ſelf, as to our Authors guilt in them, were Frivolous and Unjuſt. 

But there are always in Courts ſecret Engines, that Actually conſummate 
the Miſchiefs, that others, in a more publick way, have been long in bringing 
to paſs : And in this caſe there were two principal ones : ans” 

10 One, the Intereſt of ſome of the Zealots of the Popiſh Party, who 
knew this Miniſter had too much Credit in the Nation, tho he ſhould loſe 
it with the King, to fuffer the Projects, they perpetually had, of propagating 


their Religion, to take effect, whilſt he ſhould be in the Kingdom 
- The Other, the Faction of the Ladys, too | ng at that time with 
the King, who were afraid of ſuch a Mans | 


eng near him, as durſi talk 
to him, as he had ſeveral times taken the Liberty to do, of the ſcandal 
F their lives, and reprove both the Maſler and the Miſtreſſes, for their publick 
unlawful Conver ſations. a 5 1 
Thus theſe two Intereſts, joyning their Forces, were ſo powerful, that 
there was no reſiſting them, by a Man, who could not make Court to 


Either. And ſo he fell a Sacrifice to the Ambition, and Malice of all forts 


of Enemies, who were deſirous of getting new places to themſelves in the 
Court, and of trying new Inventions in the State. 

And yet it is to be obſerved, that that King, who was, almoſt all his Reign, 
ever labouring, with much pains, to get a little Eaſe, which he might per- 


haps have attained with leſs trouble, and, no doubt, hoped, by getting rid of 


this old imnortunate Counſellor, to terrify any Man from preſuming aſter- 
wards to tell him ſuch bold Iruths, had ares ever after any Serenity in his 
whole Reign: But thoſe very Women, or others in their plates, and the 
Factions he himſelf had given countenance to, grew too hard for him, and tore 
him almoſt to pieces, ſometimes in the favouring of one Party, and ſome- 
times of another, without ſleadyneſs of his own, or confidence enough in any 
of his Servants, to guide him through thoſe perplexities, that could not have 
been brought upon him, but by his own conſent. 

We dare ſay, there were ſome hours in his life , that he wiſhd be 


Had had his old Chancellour again; who, he knew, was a more skilful Pilot 
than any of his new States men: | * 


_ ( Tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emptum Intactum) 


And that he had not, by his too much eagerneſs to get rid of one old 
Servant, given to great an handle to have new Meaſures, and new Coun- 
7 5 Je ea impoſed upon him , throughout the whole remaining part 
of bis lije. 

Thus We have fnſhed our Preface, which We thought incumbent on 
s to make , who had lived to be acquainted with this Author, and to have 
known his merit, that it might attend the publiſhing this Hiſtory, to give the 
preſent Age ſome information of the Character of him, they are to read, 
And as we deſired to perform it with reſpe# to his Memory, ſo, Ie hope, 


IWe have not exceeded the bounds of truth, and modeſty, which he himſelf 


would have taken wnkindly from thoſe , that are doing this Office to him. 
4 N atever 
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T HE PREFACE. 


” 


Whatever Misfortunes he might have in his life; whatever Enemies he 


 Contrivers of the undeſerved Mifortunes of their Noble Father. 


— 


might have had; or whatever Errors he might have committed (which 


few Men m his high Stations eſcape quite clear of ) We . to think be 


deſerves, from all impartial Men, the praiſe of an honeſt, juſt, and able Ser- 
vant to the Church and Crown, and to be ranked among the great and 
good Miniſters of State. | SYN | 
And now We will conclude all, wth a thankſgiving to God in Saint Luke, 
Glory be to God on high, and on Earth peace, good will, towards Men. 
For God's Name ought ever to be glorified in all his diſpenſations; whe- 


ther they be attended with the Proſperities, or Adverſities of this preſent 


World, We ſpeak it knowingly, that our Noble Author did ſo throughout 
the Courſe of his Misfortunes, and that he did adore, and magnify God's 
holy Name, For all l,is Mercies ſo plentifully beflowed upon him; and par- 
ticularly for giving him the Courage. and Virtue ; conſtantly to aft and 
ſuffer honourably through all the conſiderable Employments of his life ; and, 
more eſpecially, to endeavour to keep things even between the King and the 
People (the everlaſting labour of a faithful Servant) rather than advance bis 
own favour, by unreaſonably advancing the Prerogative on the one hand, or 
bis credit, by courting the Popular Intereſt, on the other; which We heartily 
wiſh, all Men, in the higheſt duthority under a King of England, may ever 
remember to practice. : 

And whoever are acquainted with the Sons of this Noble Author, muſt do 
them this juſtice to own, they have often declared, that they have found them- 
ſelves as well the better Chriſtians, as the better Men, for the afflitted, as 
well as proſperous yore of their Father's Life , which hath taught them, 15 
be the leſs ſurpriſed with the various turns, they have met with in the Courſe 
of their own. With Saint Paul, they have learnt to know how to be exalted, 


and how to be abaſed. This as Chriſtians : And with Horace, who attri- 
butes more toi Fortune, they have learnt to have always in their minds, 


Laudo manentem, fi celeres quatit 
Pennas, Reſigno que dedit. 


And having this glorified God on high, that my may do all in them lies, 
towards promoting Peace on Earth, they do very beartily declare, and profeſs 
good Will towards all Men; and bear no unkindneſs to any, that were the 
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HE Right Reverend 
Sir Thomas Veley, 
Baronet, Lord Biſhop 
> of Oſſor y. 

Right Reverend Lord Biſhop of 
= Kkilmore. _—_ 
Bight Reverend Lord Biſhop of 
+ Killalla. 


A. 


= Lord Altham. Þ 
*Right Honourable Lady Altham. 
Nicholas Aylward, E/q; Bari- 
fer at Law, © 
Mr. J ohn Anderſon 3 Merchant. 
Famuel Adams, of Simons- 
Court, Eſq; 
Patrick Aylmer, E/q; 

Mr. Thomas Aldern. 
William Arthur. 
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Sir Arthur Atcheyſon, Baronet. 


Reverend Alexander Alcock, 
Chancellor of the Cathedral of 
Waterford. 


Reverend William Andrews 5 


D. D. 


— tad 


B. 


Ight Honourable Lord Viſ- 
count Bleflington. 
Reverend William Barry. 
Mr. Edward Butler, Merchant. 


Mr. William Board. 


Lieut. John Butler. 

Mr. Moſes Beckſon. 

Capt. Thomas Boſvill. 
William Ball, Eſq; 
Mr. William Brickendine. 


Mr. Richard Butterfield. 


Mr. Evan Bevin. 
Arthur Buſh, Eſq; 


Capt. Philip Beard. 
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Reverend Thomas Buſh 
Clement Barry, Eſq; 
geon of the Yacht, 

Mr. William Baker. 

Mr. John Bardon. 


Herald at Arms. 
Mr. John Beaghan. 


Mr. Alexander Bally. 


Mr. Rupert Barbor. 
Reverend John Borough. 


Ar. Anthony Brunton, Mercht. 
Capt. George Banaſter. 

Mr. Robert Boſwell. 
Mr. William Blood, Merchant. 
Mr. David Barry. | 
Mr. John Barclay, Merchant, 
Reverend Richard Bolton. 
George Butler, Eſq; 

Mr. William Brooke. 


Reverend Richard Burgh. 


Mr; 


Mr. William Bourden, Sur- 


Rev, Charles Barry, of Chefter 
Mr. Fr. Baſſano, of Cheſter, 


Mr. Bernard Baldwin, Mercht. 
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Mr. Robert By re. 

Reverend John "Blachford. 
Capt. Allen Brown. 

Mr. Thomas Brown. 
Reverend Richard * 
Mr. Benjamin Bunbury. 
Mr. — are; G. C. 


[I Enjamin Chetwood, Eſq; | 
Capt. Robert Crow. 
Robert Cuſaick, Eſq; 
Reverend William Connell, 

| A.M. 

Piercy Conron, Eſq; 
Darby Clark, Eſq; 
Henry Cope, 

Mr. Bartholomew Cloſſy. 
Mr. Thomas Coghan. 
Andrew Caldwell, Eſq; 
Capt. Valont. Croom. 


Ardmagh 

Mich. "x LY Eſq 

Mr. James Callie, Cloniſh. 
Mr. George Curtis, Merchant. 


Reverend Mr. Nathanael Coo- 


per, 2 Setts. 
col. Edward Cary. 
Capt. Arthur Cary. 


ä Reverend Mr. moaned Chri- | 


Robert Carew „ Eſa; 
Ars. Katherine Cox, of Liſ- 
dorman, in the County of 


Mearh. 


1 Thomas Curtis. 
Anthony Carroll, of 
1 n the County of 
_ Tipperary. 


—— J ohn Caulfield, 5 

| 7; 

Walter Cope, Eſq; 

Mr. Charles Craven. 
Reverend William Curtis, A. M. 

Mr. Edward Claſe. 

Reverend — Cope. 
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John Davis, Eſq; 

Caleb De Butts, LL. D. 

Reverend Alexander Mc. Don- 
nell. 


Mr. William Douglaſs ) of Ter- 
lugan. 


Reverend Ja. Cunningham f 
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Everend Boyle Davis, 
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Hercules Davis, Eſq; 


| Ar. Ralph 


Mr. Edmund 


| Mrs. Barbara Duff. 


Mrs. Ann Dunbarr. 

Reverend Lancelot Dowd all, 
M. A. 

*. John Davis. 


| Mr. Thomas Duffy. 


Reverend Mr. Dive Downes. 


| Hercules Davis, Jun. Eſq; 
| 


Henourable Mrs. Eliz. Davis. 
Whitfield Doyn,  E/q; 


| Reverend Patriek Delany, Sen. 


F. T. C. 2 Sets. 
Mr. Edward Dalton, Not. Pub. 
Mr. Lewis Du Val. 
Henry Davis, Eſq; 
Lady -Douglaſs. 


| Mr. " Georpe Delane. 
James Dowgall, E/q; 


Thomas Dawſon, Eſq; of Ar d- 
magh. 


Ar. Edward Drumgoole, of | 


Newry, Merchant. 


Capt. L@wis De la Faye” 
M-r.Jeſtph Dyeon, of Cheſter | 
Mr. Dve, of Cheſter. 

Mr. Patrick Dugan. 


10lonel John Eyres. 
Mr. William Ro, | 
Merchant. 
Vans. 


Mr. James Ellis. 


Robert Eaton, E/q; 


John Enery, E/q; 
Mr. Thomas Elrington. 
Reverend John Ecklin. 
Richard Eflington, Eſq; 
Reverend Joſeph Eſpin, Pre- 
> of Dunlavan. 
Mr. John Ellis. | 
Mr. John Edkins, Merchant. 
Mr. Joſias Evans, Glaxier. 
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) Everend Mr. wn Finglaſs. 


Mr. James French, Mer- 
chant. 


Reverend Mr. Geoſſry Fanning 
Capt. Edward Ford. 
Roſs Fox, E, 


-d rench, Merdh!. 
Mr. James Flemm 

Dr, nn Pane 
Reverend Ja. Flemming, A. M. 
Capt. David F airfield” 
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| Mer. Thomas Froft. 


| Ar. 
Reverend John Fletcher. 
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| Mrs. Gifford, of Drogheda. 


| Robert Griffith, M. D. 


ſeph E 
e 5 ggins. 


Reverend Rawlinſon Ford. 94 
James Forbes, Merchan,”” 
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Reverend Matth. French, A. 1 
Mrs. Eliz. Fletcher. 

Mr. James Featherſton. 
Mrs. Judith Falkner. 
Reverend William Fulton. 
My, Charles Fleetwood. 
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G. 


E bt Honourable Earl 16 
ebd. = 

Major John Greenwood. | 

Mr. Francis Guybon, of Nor. 
folk. | 

Mr. Thomas Goold.  B 

Mr. Griffith, one of the Man. 1 


gers of the Theatre-Royal. = 
Mr. Thomas Grieſdale. ' 
| Arthur Gore, Eſq; + 
Luke Gardner, Eſq; 4 
| Richard Mc. Ge, Eſq; . 


Mr. William Green. 


Joſeph Gaſcoyne, Eſq; 


Mr. George Gernon, of Neu. 
ry, Merchant. 

Reverend Dr. St. George, Ny 

Mr. Francis Green. .Þ 

Mr. John Godfrey, of Dro. .*: 
gheda. WP 

Mr, — Goffee. | VR 

Reverend Thomas Grantham _* 


Reverend Michael Griffin. 8 
Ar. William Godly, of T. C 
Reverend Dean Goldſmith. 
Mr. Thomas Gavan, Merchant 


Mr. William Gale. *"_ 
Reverend Mr. James Graffan. 


| Reverend Mr. James Goodlat. 


Reverend Dr. Robert Gournez. I 
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| Reverend Mr. on Al 
Mr. George Higgins. 
Mr. Robert Higgins. 
Mr. Thomas How, Merchant. 
Mr. James Humphrys. . 
Mr. David Havarde. 
Reverend James Hamilton. 
Mr, William Hewſton, 


IT 2+. Thomas Hill, of Litchfield 
"X John Hurlefton, "Eſa; of Che- 


: ; Capt. Charles 11 of 


MW. 


Sets. | 
r. Charles Kemeys. | 
: = Reverend Talbot Keen. 
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1 r. William Hodgett. 


Simon Kirwan, Eſq; 

William Kennedy, E/q; 
Juohn Knightly, E/q; 

Mr. Thomas Kirkwood, Mer- | 
Mr. Henry Keating. 
Mr. Edward Kean, | 
Thomas Kingsbury, M. B. | 


. Thomas Kelly, 
Coll. Vincent Ki der. 
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Mr. Thomas Hoult, Merchant | 


Reverend Barry Hartwell. 


Thomas Iſham, 1045 
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Chefter. 

Reverend Robert Higginbo- 
thom. 

John Hayes, Eſq; 

Mr. Iſaac Hayes. 

Ar, John Hemſworth, T. C. 


Alderman Lawrence Hickey, 
of Caſhell. 

Mrs. Huſon. 

Mr. Hannibal Hall. 

Rewerend Arch-Deacon Hickey. | 


Reverend OW Hanſard. 
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T. 


Ha Ingoldsby, Eſq; 

Samuel Jemmat, M. D. 

St. George Jackman, Eſq; 

Richard Jones, of Dollans- 
Town, Eſq; 


* 


I 135 Honourable Earl of 
Kildare. 


chant. 


N 


Thomas Kennedy, E/q; _ 
Merchant, 


1 


| Wi I Eſq; 
Capt — Lawſon, 


| Andrew Lloyd, Eſq; - 
Mr. Joſeph St. Lawrence. 


Richard Le Hunt, Eſq; 


Hugh Maſſey, Eſq; 
Mr. William Mc. Cullah. 
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A.. Francis Lynch, Merchant. 
Mr. Patrick Latin, Merchant. 
Mr. John Lill. 


Mr. James Longhlans of Kil- 
kenny. 

Mr. William LIhwyd. 

Thomas Loftus, Eſq; 


| Mr. Charles Lyndon, Merchant. 


Mr. John Lindſay. 
Ar. Joſeph Lavit. 
Capt. David Latouch. 


— —— 


Jon Mullhollan, Eſq; 
Edward Mandevill, of 
Ballydine, in the County of 


Tipperary, E/q; 
Iſaac Manly, Eſq; 


| Boyle Moor, E/9; 


Lewis Moor, E/q; 
Juſtin Mc. Cartney, E/q; 
Reverend Edward Mathews, 2 2 
Mo 
Mr. John Mi tchell, Merchant. 


| ar. John Miller, of Newry. 


Mrs. Mary Jephſon. Mr. William Mahon. 
Reverend Michael Johnſon. | Reverend John Matthews, of 
Thomas Judge, E/q; Newry, Vicar-General of 
7 Reverend Peter Jackſon . three Downe. 
* Sat. can. Daniel Manſarg. 
2 , - | Reverend John Mairs. 
ME fog eo Mr. John Murphy 
. Mr. John Mears. 
Mr. Enceas Mc. Aliſter. 


Mr. William Meredith. 
ys Ed. Mathews, Attorney at 
W. 


Mr. Thomas Merrefield. 
Mr. James Mitchel. 


| Coll. Huntington Manning. 


Ar. Lawrance Marfhall. 
Capt. Henry Maeneal, of Kil- 


logh, is the County of Downe. 
Mr. Nicholas Mahan. 


— 


2 Setts. 


Mr. Thomas Nesbit. 

Mr. Robert Nesbit, Merchant. 
Reverend Mr. Andrew Nixon. 
Mr. 8 A. B. T. C. 
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Alderman Witliam Norman, of _ 
Drogheda. I 
Mr. Garret Nevill. 


Cornet Brent Norton. , 


Robert Norman, Eſq; 


| O. 
R. Francis Onge, Mer. 
chant. 


Daniel Obrian, E/a; 2 Setts. 
Lieut, William Ouchterlony. 


Ar. Oliver O Hara. 


Reverend Felix O Neale 
George Omalley, E/q; 


Reverend Lawrance O Neile. 


Reverend John Owen, M.A. 
Rev. Mr. "Ourer, of Cheſter. 
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IR Conſtantine Phipps, Kr. 
William Phipps, E/q; 


Art. Mary Phipps. 


2 Thomas Power. 
Capt. Brook Plucknett. 
Mr. Williams Philpot, Mer- 
chant. © 
Mr. William Phillips, Merchout 
Mr. John Phillips. 
TOY Hugh Pool, F Che- 
er 
Mr. George Preſcot, of C Che- 
ſter, Merchart. 
Brigadier Nicholas Price. 


Thomas Proby, Eſq;  Surgeon- 


General. 
Mr. Henry Pemberton. 
Julius Ceſar Park, of Lime- 
rick, Eſq; 


| Mr. Samuel Pendleton. 
Y Reverend Mr. Thomas Piers, 


Rector of Banagher. 


William — Eſq; 2 Setts. 
| Reverend John Price, Worden 


of Gallaway. _ 
Richard Price, Es; 
Magnus Prigce, M. D. 
Mr. Thomas Pembrook, ) Setts 
Redmond Purcel, F Grove, in 
the County of Kilkenny, Cent 


Ar. Thomas Phepoe. 
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R. Thomas Quin, Abo- 
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Ne Nicholas e 
Reverend John Ne 
... | 
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R. Ralph Rider. 

Ar. Giles Rider. 

Reverend Henry Roberts. 

Reverend Stephen Rhatclife. 

Ar. Robert Robnett. 

Reverend Mr. Simon Rowe. 

Ars. Iſabella Read. 

Reverend Jonathan Rogers, 
F. T. C. 

Edward Rice, Eſq; 

Mr. James Ruſſell. 

Mr. Robert Rowan, 

Mr. Bartholomew Rowan. 

Reverend Dr. Raymond. 

Mr. Thomas Robinſon, of 
Cheſter, Merchant. 


Mr. William Rimmer, of | 


Cheſter, Apothecary. 


2. 


R 2 Lord South- 

Well. 

Coll. John Stewart. 

-Morly Saunders, Eſa: LL. D. 

Ar, Thomas Strettell. 

Ralph Sampſon, Eſꝗ; 

Humphry Skerret, Eſq; 

John Sale, E/q; 

8 Stanly, Eſq; of Che- 
er. 

Mr. William Sterling. 

Ar. Boyle Spencer. 

Major George Sawyer. 

Mr. Richard Smith, Surgeon. 

Ar. Charles Shadwell. 

Anthony Sheppard, jun, E.; 

Phill. Shaw, Eſq; 

Ar. William Smith. 

Ar. William Shaddow. 

Mr. Chriſt. Smith. 

Ar. James Scott. 

Ar, George 5" al 

Ar. Chriſt. Storly. 

Capt. John Simpſon. 


Mr. Henry Smith. | | 


Arthur Shirreff, Eſq; 
Ar. Samuel Shirreff 
Capt. Benjamin Spragge. 


ö 8 Shaw, E IJ 
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Reverend William Span, A. M. 


Capt. Robert Sandford. 
Reverend Mr, Snead. 
Reverend Dr. Squire, 3 Sets. 


| The Honcurable John Skeffing- 


ton, Eſq; 
Baronet. 


Mr, John Sican, Merchant. 
Mrs, Mary Slieer. 


Eſq; 

| Reverend Mr. James Smith. 
Reverend Mr. John od. 
Ar. Chriſtopher Swift. 

Mr. Robert Siſſon. 
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R. Thomas Tuncks. | 
Thomas Theaker, E/q; 
Mr. David Tew, Merchant. 
| Reverend Mr, Thewles. 
Madam Thompſon. 


Reverend Boyle Travers, 2 
car of St. Obanon. 
Reverend William Tiſdal, D. D. 
Reverend James Tovey. 
Reverend William Thompſon. 
Mr. Daniel Threſher. 

Mrs, Caſlandra Travers. 
Thomas Taylor, Eſq; 
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Eſq; 
Mr. William Walker. 
Mr. Henry Weſt. 


Mr. Vere Ward, Attorney at 
Law. 

Reverend James Willi. 

Reverend William Walkinton, 9 

Reverend Charles Ward, 

Mr. Edmund Weld, _. x 
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Reverend Mr. Thomas Wilkins 38 
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Reverend Mr. Samuel Webber. 28 
Reverend Mr. Robert Watts. 
Hugh Willoughby, Eſq; 3 
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Mr. Walter Wilton. 
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Por what Nation is there ſo great, who hath God ſo nigh unto them, 


* as the Lord our God is in all things that we call upon him for? 


And what Nation is there ſo great that hath Statutes, and Fudg- 


= ments ſo righteow as all this Law, which I ſet before you this day? 


Only take heed to thy ſelf, and keep thy ſoul diligently, leaſt thou 


= forget the things which thine eyes have ſeen. 
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EEE HAT Poſterity may not be Deceived by the proſperous The Preface of 
SE SERENH Wickednels of thoſe times of which I write, into an Opi- #* . 
n nion, that nothing leſs than a general Combination, and uni- 
verſal Apoſtacy in the whole Nation from their Religion, 
and Allegiance, could, in ſo ſhort a time, have produced 
ſuch a total and prodigious Alteration, and Confuſion over 
the whole Kingdom; and that the Memoty of thoſe, who; 
out of Duty and Conſcience, have oppoſed that Torrent, 
which did overwhelm them, may not loſe the recompence 
due to their Virtue, but having undergone the injuries and 
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: 8 reproaches of this, may find a vindication in a better age: It will not be unuſeful for 


the information of the Judgment and Conſcience of men, to preſent to the world a 

full and clear Narration of the Grounds, Circumſtances, and Artiſices of this Rehel- 

lion; not only from the time ſince the flame hath been viſible in a Civil war, but 

looking farther back, from thoſe former paſſages and accidents, by which the Seed- 

plots were made and framed, from whenee thoſe miſchiefs have ſucceſſively. grown 

to the height, they have ſince arrived at. eee, +: hl 

And in this enſuing Hiſtory, though the hand and judgment of God will be very 

viſible, in infatuating a People (as ripe and prepared for Deſtruttion) into all the per- + 
verſe actions of Folly and Madneſs, making the Weak to contribute to the defigns of 
the Wicked, and ſuffering even thoſe by degrees, out of a Conſciencs of their guile, 
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of the moſt different opinions, oppoſite intereſts, and diſtant affections, ina firm and 
conſtant league of Miſchiefs ; and dividing thoſe whoſe opinions and intereſts are the 
lame, into Faction and Emulation, more pernicious to the Publick than the Treaſon 
of the others: whilſt the poor People, under pietence of-Zeal to Religion, Law, 
Liberty, and Parliaments (words of precious eſteem in their juſt fignification ) are 
furioully hurried into actions introducing Atheiſm, and 1 all the Elements of 
Chriſtian Religion; cancelling all obligations, and deſtroying all foundations of Law 
and Liberty; and rendring, not only the Privileges, but the very being of Parlia- 
ments deſperate and impracticable: I ſay, though the immediate finger and wrath of 


God muſt be acknowledged in theſe perplexities and diſtractions; yet he who ſhall | 


diligently obſerve the diſtempers and conjunQures of Time, the ambition, pride and 
folly of Perſons, and the ſudden growth of Wickedneſs, from want of care and cir- 
cumſpettion in the firſt impreſſions, will find all theſe miſeries to have proceeded, and 
to have been brought upon us from the ſame natural cauſes, and means, which have 
uſually attended Kingdoms ſwoln with long plenty, pride, and exceſs, towards ſome 
fignal mortification, and caſtigation of Heaven. And it may be, upon the confidera- 
tion how impoſſible ' it was to foreſee many things that have happen'd, and of the 
neceſſity of overlooking, many other things, we may not yet find the cure ſo deſpe- 
rate, but that by God's mercy the wounds may be again bound up; and then this 
proſpe& may not make the future Peace leſs pleaſant and durable. 
l have the more willingly induced my {elf to this unequal task, out of the hope 
of contributing ſomewhat to that bleſſed end: and though a piece of this nature 
(herein the infirmities of ſome, and the malice of others muſt be boldly look'd 
upon and mention'd) isnot likely to be publiſhed in the age, in which it is writ, yet 
it may ſerve to inform my ſelf, and ſome others, what we ought to do, as well as 


to comfort us in what we have done. For which work, as I may not be thought al- 


together an incompetent perſon, having been preſent as a Member of Parliament in 
thoſe Councils before, and till the breaking out of the Rebellion, and having ſince 
had the honour to be near two great Kings in ſome truſt, ſo I ſhall perform the ſame 
with all faithfulneſs, and ingenuity, with an equal obſervation of the faults and in- 
firmities of both ſides, with their defeCts and overſights in purſuing their own ends; 
and ſhall no otherwiſe mention ſmall and light occurences, than as they have been 
introductions to matters of the greateſt moment, nor ſpeak of Perſons otherwiſe, 
than as the mention of their Virtues: or Vices is eſſential to the work in hand: In 
- which I ſhall, with truth, preſerve my {elf from the leaſt ſharpneſs, that may pro- 


ceed from private provocation, and in the whole, obſerve the rules, that a Man 
ſhould, who deſerves to be believed. 


I ſhall not then lead any man farther back in this Journey for the diſcovery of the 


entrance into thoſe dark ways, than the beginning of this King's reign. For I am not 

fo fharp-fighted as thoſe, who have diſcerned this Rebellion contriving, from (if nor 
before) the death of Queen Elizabeth, and fomented by ſeveral Princes, and great 
Miniſters of State in Ori ſſendon, to the time that it brake out. Neither do I look 


fo far back as I do, becauſe I believe the deſign to have been ſo long fince formed, 


but that by viewing the Temper, Diſpoſition, and Habit at that time of the Court 

and of the Country, we may diſcern the minds of men prepared, of ſome to act, 
and of others to ſuffer all that hath ſince happened; the Pride of this man, and the 
Popularity of that; the Levity of one, and the Motoſity of another; the Exceſs of 
the Court in the greateſt Want, and the Parfimony and Retention of the Country 
in the greateſt Plenty; the ſpirit of Craft and Subtilty in ſome, and the Unpoliſhed 
Integtity of othets, too much deſpiſing craft or art; all contributing Jointly to this 
maſs of Contuſion now before us. ns 9 FER 


ING 7ames in the end of March 1625 died, leaving his Majeſty that 
now is, engaged in a War with Spain, but unprovided with money to 
manage it; though it was undertaken by the conſent and advice of Par- 
A. . liament - the People being naturally enough inclined to the War (having 
furfeited with the uninterrupted pleaſures and plenty of 22 years Peace) and ſufficient- 
ly inflamed againſt the Spaniard ; but quickly weary of the charge of it: And 
therefore, after an unproſperous and chargeable attempt in a voyage by Sea upon 


Cadiz, 


beginning of 
K, Charles I, 
his Reign, 
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to grow -more wicked than they intended to be; letting the Wiſe to be.impoſed. 
upon by men of {mall underſtanding z and permitring the Innocent to be poſlefled 
with lazineſs and ſleep in the molt viſible article of danger; uniting the Ill, though 
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Diſſolutions of Parliaments; in | 
and Ambition of particular Perſons, the Court meaſured the Temper and Affection of 


Of the REBELL ION, &c. ; 


Cadiz, and as unſucceſstul, and more unfortunate one upon France at the Iſle of Ree 


( for ſome difference had likewiſe about the ſame time begotten a War with that 
Prince ) a general Peace was ſhortly concluded with both Kingdoms ; the Exchequer 
being ſo exhauſted with the debts of King James, the bounty of his Majeſty that 


now is (who upon his firlt acceſs to the Crown gave many coſtly inſtances of his 
favour to perſons near him) and the charge of the War upon Spain, and France, 
that both the known, and caſual Revenue being anticipated, the neceſſary Subſi- 
{tance of the houſhold was unprovided for; and the King on the ſudden driven to 
thoſe flreights for his own Support, that many ways Were reſorted to, and incon- 
veniencies ſubmitted to for Supply; as ſelling the Crown-Lands, creating Peers for 
money, and many other particulars, which no acceſs of power, or plenty fince 
could repair. | 


Parliaments were ſummoned, and again diffolved in diſpleaſure : And that 


inthe fourth year (after the Diſſolution of the two former) was determined with a 


Profeſſion, and Declaration that, ſince for ſeveral ill ends the calling again of a 


« Parliament was divulged, however his majeſty had ſhewed, by his frequent mee- 


< ting with his People, his love to the uſe of Parliaments, yet the late abuſe having 
« for the preſent, driven his majeſty unwillingly out of that courſe, he ſhall account 
« it preſumption for any to preſcribe any time to his Majeſty for Parliaments. Which 
words were generally interpreted, as if no more Aſſemblies of that nature were to 
be expected, and that all men were prohibited upon the Penalty of cenſure, ſo much 
as to ſpeak of a Parliament, And here I cannot but let my ſelf looſe to ſay, that no 
man can ſhew me a Source, from whence thoſe waters of bitterneſs, we now taſte, 
have more probably flowed, than pom theſe unreaſonable, unskilful, and precipitate 


hich, by an unjuſt ſurvey of the Paſſion, Inſolence 


the Counttey; and by the ſame ſtandard the People confider'd the Honour, Juſtice, 


and Piety of the Court; and fo uſually parted, at thoſe ſad ſeaſons, with no other 


reſpect, and charity one toward the other, than accompanies perſons, who never meant 


to meet but in their own defence. In which the King had always the diſadvantage 


| 8 
to harbour Perſons about him, who with their utmoſt Induſtry, falſe Information, 
and Malice, improved the Faults and Infirmities of the Court to the People; and 


again, as much, as in them lay, rendred the People ſuſpected, if not odious to the 


ing. : ED 
Jam not altogether a ſtranger to the paſſages of thoſe Parliaments (though I was 


not a Member of them) having carefully peruſed the Journals of both Houſes, and 


familiarly converſed with many, who had principal parts in them. And I cannot 
but wonder at thoſe Counſels, which perſwaded the courſes then taken; the habit and 


_ temper of mens minds, at that time, being, no queſtion, very applicable to the pu- 


blick Ends; and thoſe ends being only diſcredited by the Jealouſies, the people en- 


rertained from the manner of the proſecution, that they were other, and worſe than in 


truth they were. It is not to be denied, that there were, in all thoſe Parliaments, 
eſpecially in that of the fourth year, ſeveral Paſſages, and diſtempered Speeches 
of particular perſons, not fit for the dignity, and honour of thoſe places, - and unſui- 
table to the Reverence due to his Majeſty and his Councils. Bur I do not know 
any formed att of either Houſe (for neither the Remonſtrance, nor Votes of the laſt 


> day were ſuch) that was not agreeable to the Wiſdom, and Juſtice of great Courts 


upon thoſe extraordinary occaſions. And whoever confiders the acts of power, and 


injultice of ſome of the Miniſters, in thoſe intervals of Parliament, will not be much 
ſcandalized at the warmth, and vivacity of thoſe meetings. 


In the ſecond Parliament there was a mention, and intention declared of granting 
five Subſidies, a proportion. (how contemptible ſoever in reſpect of the preſſutes now 


every day impoſed) ſcarce ever before heard of in Parliament. And that meeting be- 


ing, upon very unpopular, and unplaufible reaſons, immediately Diſſolved, thoſe five 
Subſides were exatted, throughout the whole Kingdom, with the ſame rigour, as if, 


in truth, an Act had paſſed to that purpoſe : Divers Gentlemen of prime quality, in 


ſeveral Counties of England, were, for reſuſing to pay the ſame, committed to 


priſon, with great rigour and extraordinary circumſtances. And could it be imagined, 
that thoſe men would meet again in a free convention of Parliament, without a ſharp, 
and ſevere expoltulation, and inquiſition into their own Right, and the Power that had 
impoſed upon that Right? And yet all theſe Provocations, and many other, almoſt 


of as large an extent, produced no other Reſentment than the Petition of Right (ot no 


preju- 


. 


» 
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Prejudice to the Crown) which was likewiſe purchaſed at the price of five Subſidies 
more, and in a very ſhort time after that ſupply granted, that Parliament was like 
wife, with ſtrange circumltances of paſſion on all ſides, Diflolved, >ﬀ>ﬀQa 

| The abrupt, and unkind breaking of the two firſt Parliaments, was wholly imputed 


to the Duke of Buckingham ; and of the third principally to the Lord Weſton, then 
Lord High Treaſurer of England; both in reſpect of the great Power, and Intereſt 
they then had in the Affections of his Majeſty, and for that the time of the Diſſo- 
lutions happened to be when ſome Charges, and Accuſations were preparing, and 
ready to be preferred againſt thoſe two great Perſons. And therefore the Envy, and 
Hatred, that attended them thereupon, was Inſupportable, and was viſibly the cauſe 
of the Murther of the firſt (ſtabbed to the heart by the hand of a Villain, upon the 
meer impious pretence of his being odious to the Parliament) and made no doubt, fo 
great an impreſſion-upon the Underſtanding, and Nature of the other, that, by degrees, 
he loſt thar temper, and ſerenity of mind, he had been before maſter of, and which was 
molt fit to have accompanied him in his weighty imployrments; inſomuch, as, out of 
indignation to find himſelf worſe uſed than he deſerved, he cared leſs to deſerve well, 
than he had done; and inſenſibly grew into that publick hatred, that render d him leſs 
uſeful to the Service, that he only intended. 3 

I wonder leſs at the Errors of this nature, in the Duke of Buckingham; who, ha- 
ving had a moſt Generous Education in Courts, was utterly ignorant of the Ebbs and 


| Floods of popular Councils, and of the Winds that move thoſe Waters; and could 


not without the Spirit of Indignation, find himſelf, in the ſpace of a few Weeks, 


without any viſible cauſe intervening, from the greateſt height of popular Eſtimati- 


on, that any perſon hath aſcended to (inſomuch as Sir Edward Coke blaſphemouſly 
call'd him our Saviour) by the ſame breath thrown down to the depth of Calumny, 
and Reproach. I fay, it is no marvel (befides that he was naturally to follow ſuch 
Counſels as were given him) that he could think of no better way, to be freed of 


. theſe inconveniences, and troubles, the Paſſions of thoſe Meetings gave him, than to 


Diſſolve them, and prevent their coming together: and that when they ſeemed to 
negleEt the publick Peace, out of Animoſity to him, he intended his own Eaſe and Se- 
curity in the firlt place, and eafily believed, the Publick might be otherwiſe provided 
for, by more Intent, and Diſpaſſionate Counſels. But that the other, the Lord 


Weſton, who had heen very much, and very popularly converſant in thoſe Conventi - 
ons, who exactly knew the Frame, and Conſtitution of the Kingdom, the 2 
EN 


of the People, the Extents of the Courts of Law, and the Juriſdiction of Par 


ments, which at that time had ſeldom, ot never committed any Exceſs of ſuriſ- 
diction (Modeſty and Moderation in Words nevet was, nor ever will be obſerved 


in Popular Councils, whoſe Foundation is Liberty of Spend) that he ſhould bes» 
lieve, that the Union, Peace, and Plenty of the Kingdom could be preſerved with» 
out Parliaments, or that the Paſſion, and Diſtemper gotten, and received into Par- 
liaments could be removed, and reformed by the more paſſionate Breaking and 
Diſſolving them; or That that Courſe would not inevitably prove the moſt perni- 


cious to himſelf, is as much my wonder, as any thing that hath ſince happened. 


There is a Protection very gracious, and jult, which Princes owe to their Servants, 
when in obedience to their jult Commands, upon extraordinary and neceſſary Occa- 
fions, in the Execution of their Truſts, they ſwerve from the ſtrict Letter of the Law, 
which, without that Mercy, would be Penal to them. In any ſuch Caſe, it is as Le- 
gal (the Law preſuming it will always be done upon great Reaſon) for the King to 

rdon, as for the Party to accuſe, and the Judge to condemn. But for the Soveraign 
ower to interpoſe, and ſhelter an accuſed Servant from anſwering, do's not only ſeem 


cluded Guilty of whatſoever he is charged with; which is commonly more than the 
worlt Man ever deſerved. And it is worthy the Obſervation, that, as no innocent Man, 
who made his Defence, ever ſuffer d in thoſe times by Judgment of Parliament, 
ſo many guilty Perſons, and againſt whom the Spirit of the times went as high, 


by the wiſe managing their Defence, have been freed from their Accuſers, not only 


without Cenſute, but without Reproach; as the Biſhop of Lincoln, then Lord Kee- 
per, Sir H. Marten, and Sir H. Spiller; Men in their ſeveral degrees, as little behol- 
den to the Charity of that time, as any Men fince. Whereas ſcarce a Man, who with 


Induſtry and Skill. laboured to keep himſeli from being accuſed, or by power to ſtop or di- 


vert the courſe of Proceeding, ſcaped without ſome ſignal mark of infamy, or e 


an Obſtruction of Juſtice, and lay an Imputation upon the Prince of being privy to the 
Offence, but leaves ſo great a ſcandal upon the Party himſelf} that he is generally con- 
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And the Reaſon is clear, for beſides that, after the firſt Storm, there is ſome 
Compaſſion naturally attends Men like to be in Miſery ; and beſides the latitude 
of judging in thoſe places, whereby there is room for Kindneſs and Affection, 
and collateral Conliderations to interpoſe; the truth is, thoſe Accuſations (to which 
this man contributes his Malice, another his Wit, all men what they pleaſe, and 
molt upon Hear-fay, with a kind of uncharitable Delight of making the Charge as 

heavy as may be) are commonly ſtuffed with many odious Generals, that the proofs 

ſeldom make good: And then a man is no ſooner found leſs guilty than he is expett- 
dd, but he is concluded more Innocent than he is; and it is thought bur a Juſt Re- 
paration for the Reproach that he deſerved not, to free him from the Cenſure he 
deſerved. So that very probably thoſe two noble Perſons had been happy, if 
they had ſtoutly ſubmitted to the Proceedings were deſigned againſt them; and 
without queſtion, it had been of ſoveraign uſe to the King, if, in thoſe peaceable 
Times, Parliaments had been taught to know their own Bounds, by being ſuffer'd to 
roceed as far as they could go; by which the extent of their Power would quickly 
Nee been manifelted : from whence no Inconvenience of moment could 
have proceeded ; the Houſe of Commons never then pretending to the leaſt part of 
Judicature, or exceeding the known Verge of their own Privileges; the Houſe of 

Peers obſerving the Rules of the Law and Equity in their Judgments, and proceeding 
deliberately upon clear Teltimony and Evidence of matter of fact; and the King 
retaining the ſole power of Pardoning, and receiving the whole profit of all Penal- 
ties and Judgments; and indeed having fo great an influence upon the Body of the 
Peerage, that it was ſcarce known, that any Perſon of Honour was ſeverely cenſured in 
that Houſe (before this preſent Parliament) who was not either immediately proſecuted _ 
by the Court, or in evident Disfavour there ; by which, it may be (as it uſually falls 
out) ſome doors were opened, at which Inconveniencies to the Crown have got in, 
that were not then enough Weighed and Confidered. | 
But the Courſe of Exempting Men from Proſecution, by Diſſolving of Parlia- 

mauments, made the Power of Parliaments much more Formidable, as conceived to be 
without Limit; ſince the ſoveraign Power ſeemed to be compelled (as unable 

otherwiſe to ſet Bounds to their Proceedings) to that rough Cure, and to deter- 
mine their Beings, becauſe ir could not determine their Juriſdiction. Whereas if they 
> had been fiequently Summoned, and ſeaſonably Diſſolved, after their wiſdom in ap- 
a plying Medicines and Cures, as well as their induſtry in diſcovering Diſeaſes, had been 
ilcerned, they would eaſily have been applied to the Uſes for which they were firſt 

Inſtituted; and been of no leſs Eſteem with the Crown, than of Veneration with 

the People. And ſo I ſhall conclude this Digreſſion, which I conceived, was 

not unſeaſonable for this Place nor upon this occaſion, and return to the time, when 
that brisk, and improvident Reſolution was taken of declining thoſe Conventions; all 
men being Inhibited (as I ſaid before they generally took themſelves to be) by the 

Proclamation at the Diſſolution of the Parliament in the fourth year, ſo much as to 

mention or ſpeak as if a Parliament ſhould he called. | 


And here it will give much Light to that which follows, if we take a View of the The State of 
State of the Court, and of the Council at that time; by which we may beſt ſee the the Courr abou 

Face of that time, and the Affections and Temper of the People in general. % time 

For the better taking this Proſpect, we will begin with a ſurvey of the perſon ze Riſe of 
of that great Man, the Duke of Buckingham, (who was ſo barbarouſly murdered the Duke of 
about this time) whoſe Influence had been unfortunate in the Publick Affairs, and Buckingtiam- 

whole Death produced a change in all the Counſels. The Duke was indeed a very | 

extraordinary Perſon, and never any Man, in any Age, nor I believe, in any Coun- 

try, or Nation, roſe in ſo ſhort a time, to ſo much greatneſs of Honour, Fame, and 

Fortune, upon no other advantage or recommendation, than of the Beauty and 

Gracefulneſs of his Perſon. I have not the. lealt purpoſe of undervaluing his 

good Parts and Qualities (of which there will be occaſion ſhortly to give ſome teſti- 

mony) when I ſay, that his firſt introduction into favout was purely from the hand- 

ſomneſs of his perſon. _ wo EEE 
| He was a younger Son of Sr. George Villiers, of -Brookesby in the County of 

Leiceſter ; a Family of an ancient extraction, even from the time of the Conqueſt, 

and Tranſported then with. the Conqueror out of Normandy, where the Family 

hath {till remained, and {till continues with Luſtre. After Sr. George's firft marriage, 

 inwhich he had two or three Sons, and ſome Daughters, who ſhared an ample In- 

beritance from him; by a ſecond marriage 8 a Lady of the Family of the Beau- 
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monts, he had this Gentleman, and two other Sons.and a Daughter, who all came af: 


terwards to be railed to great Titles and Dignities. George, the eldeſt fon of this 
ſecond bed, was, after the death of his Father, by the ſingular affection and care of 


his Mother, who enjoyed a good Jointure, in the account of that age, well brought 


up; and, for the improvement of his Education, and giving an ornament to his 
hopeful Perſon, he was by her ſent into France; where he ſpent two or three years in 


attaining the Language, and in learning the exerciſes of Riding and Dancing ; in the 
laſt of which he excelled moſt men, and returned into Eng/and by the time he was 
21 years old. f | 
King James reigned at that time, and tho he was a Prince of more Learning and 
Knowledge than any other of that Age, and really delighted more in Books, and in 
the Converſation of learned Men, yet, of all wiſe Men living, he was the moſt 


delighted and taken with Handſom Perſons, and with Fine Cloaths. He begun to 


be weary of his Favourite, the Earl of Somerſet, who was the only Favourite that 


kept that Poſt ſo long, without any publick reproach from the People. But by the 


inſtigation and wickedneſs of his Wife, he became, at leaſt privy to a horrible mur- 
der, that expoſed him to the utmoſt ſeverity of the Law (the Poiſoning of Sir 


Thomas Overbury) upon which both He, and his Wife were condemned to die, after 


a Tryal by their Peers, and many Perſons of Quality were executed for the ſame. 

Whilſt this was in Agitation, and before the utmoſt diſcovery was made, Mr. 
Villiers appeared in Court, and drew the King's Eyes upon him. There were enough 
in the Court ſufficiently angry, and incenſed againſt Somerſet, for being what them- 
ſelves defired to be, and eſpecially for being a Scots-man, and aſcending, in ſo ſhort 
a time, from being a Page, to the Height he was then at, to contribute all they 
could to promote the One, that they might throw out the Other: Which being ea- 


S 
{ily brought to paſs, by the proceeding of the Law upon his aforeſaid Crime, the 


Other found very little difficulty in rendring himſelf Gracious to the King, whoſe 
Nature and Diſpoſition was very flowing in affection towards Perſons fo adorned, 


Inſomuch that in few days after his firſt appearance in Court, he was made Cup- 
| bearer to the King, by which he was, of courſe, to be much in his Preſence, and ſo 


admitted to that converſation and diſcourſe, with which that Prince always aboun- 
ded at his meals. £ 


His Inclinations to his new Cup-bearer diſpoſed him to adminiſter frequent occaſi- 
ons of diſcourſing of the Court of France, and the tranſactions there, with which 
he had been ſo lately acquainted, that he could pertinently enlarge upon that Subject, 


| ] 
to the King's great delight, and to the gaining the eſteem and value of all the ſtan- 


ders by ro Himſelf: Which was a thing the King was well pleaſed with. He aQ- 
ed very few Weeks upon this Stage, when he mounted higher, and, being Knighted, 
without any other further Qualification, he was at the ſame time made Gentleman of the 
Bed-chamber, and Knight of the Order of the Garter, and in a ſhort time (very 
{ſhort for ſuch a prodigious aſcent) he was made a Baron, a Viſcount, an Earl, a 
Marquiſs, and became Lord high Admiral of Eng/and, Lord Warden of the Cinque- 
Ports, Maſter of the Horſe, and entirely diſpoſed of all the Graces of the King, 
in conferring all the Honours and all the Offices of three Kingdoms without a Ri- 
val; in diſpenſing whereof, he was guided more by the Rules of Appetite, than of 
Judgment, and fo, exalted almoſt all of his own numerous Family, and Dependants ; 


whoſe greateſt Merit was their Alliance to him; which equally offended the anci- 


ent Nobility, and the People of all conditions, who ſaw the Flowers of the Crown 
every day fading, and withered ; whilſt the Demeaſnes, and Revenue thereof were 


ſacrificed to the enriching a private Family (how well foever originally extracted) 
ſcarce ever heard of before to the Nation, and the expences of the Court ſo vaſt 


and unlimited, that they had a ſad proſpect of that Poverty, and Neceſſity which 


afterwards befell the Crown, almoſt to the ruin of it. 


Many were of opinion, that King ZFames before his death, grew weary of this 
Favourite, and that, if he had lived, he would have deprived him at leaſt of his 
large, and unlimited Power. And this imagination ſo prevailed with ſome men, as 
the Lord Keeper Lincoln, the Earl of Middleſex, Lord high Treaſurer of England, 
and other Gentlemen of Name, though not in ſo high Stations, that they had the 
courage to withdraw from their abſolute dependance upon the Duke, and to make 
ſome other Eſſays, which proved to the Ruin of every one of them; there appearing 
no mark or evidence, that the King did really leſſen his affection to Him, to the hour 
of his death. On. the contrary, as he created him Duke of Buckingham in his 
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Of the REBELLION, &c. 


Abſence, while he was with the Prince in Spazy, fo, after their Return, the Duke 
executed the ſame Authority in conferring all Favours and Graces, and in revenging 
himſelf upon thoſe, who had manifeſted any unkindnels towards him. And yer 
notwithſtanding all this, if that King's nature had equally diſpoſed him to pull down, 
as to build and erect, and if his courage and ſeverity in puniſhing and reforining, had 
been as great, as his generoſity and inclination was to oblige, it is not to be doubted, . 
but that he would have withdrawn his affection from the Duke entirely, before his 
death; which thoſe Perſons, who were admitted to any Privacy with Him, and 
were not in the Confidence of the Other (for before Thoſe he knew well how to 
diſſemble) had reaſon enough to expett. 


For it is certain, that the King was never well pleaſed with the Duke, after the An Accbunt of 
Prince's going into Spain, which was infinitely againſt his Will, and contrived Pr. Charles's 
wholely by the Duke: Who, out of Envy, that the Earl of Briſtol ſhould have ory into 
the ſole management of ſo great an Affair, (as hitherto that Treaty had been 


wholely conducted by him in Spazz, where he was Extraordinary Embaſſadour, 
and all Particulars upon the matter agreed upon; ) had one day infinuated to the 
Prince the common misfortune of Princes, that in ſo ſubſtantial a part of their Hap- 
Pineſs in this world, as depended upon their Marriage, Themſelves had never an 
part, but muſt receive only an account from others of the nature, and humour, and 
beauty of the Ladies they were to marry ; and thoſe reports ſeldom proceeded from 
perſons totally Unintereſted, by reaſon of the parts, they had acted towards ſuch prepara- 
tions. From hence he difcourſed, how Gallant and how Brave a thing it would 
be, for his Highneſs to make a Journey into Spain, and to fetch home his Miſtreſs; 
that it would put an end preſently to all thoſe Formalities, which (though all 
> Subſtantial matters were agreed upon already) according to the Style of that Court, 
and the ſlow progreſs in all things of Ceremony, might yet retard the Infanta's 
voyage into Eng/and many months; all which would be in a moment removed by 
bis Highneſſes own Preſence; that it would be ſuch an Obligation to the Infanta 
herſelf, as ſhe could never enough value or requite, and being a reſpect rarely 
paid by any other Prince, upon the like addteſſes, could proceed only from the 
high regard and reverence he had for her Perſon ; that in the great affair thar only 
remained undetermined, and was not entirely yielded to, though under a very friendly 
deliberation, which was the Reſtoring the Palatinate, it was very probable, that 
the King of Spain himſelf might chooſe, in the Inſtant, to gratify his Perſonal Interpo- 
 fition, which, in a Treaty with an Embaſſadour, might be drawn out in length, or 
attended with overtures of recompenſe by ſome new Conceſſions, which would 
create new Difficulties; However that the Mediation could not but be frankly under- 
taken by the Infanta her ſelf, who would ambitiouſſy make it her work to pay a 
part of her great Debt to the Prince, and that he might, with Her, and by Her, 
preſent to his Majeſty the entire peace, and reſtitution of his Family ; which by 
no other Human Means could be brought to paſs. 5 5 
> Theſe diſcourſes made ſo deep impreſſion upon the mind and ſpirit of the Prince 
© (whoſe nature was inclined to Adventures) that he was tranſported with the 
Thought of it, and moſt impatiently ſollicitous to bring it to pals. The greateſt 
difficulty in view was, how they might procure the King's conſent, who was very 
Quick ſighted in difcerning difficulties, and raifing objections, and very flow in 
maſtering them, and untying the knots he had made; In a word, he knew not hove 
to wreſtle with deſperare Contingencies, and fo abhorred the being entangled in 
Such. This was firſt to be attempted by the Prince himſelf, by communicating it to 
the King, as his earneſt deſire and ſuit, with this circumſtance that Since his doing, 
or not doing what he moſt defired, depended wholely and entirely upon his Ma- 
Jelty's own approbation and command, he would vouchſafe to promiſe Nor to 
Communicate the thing propoſed, before he had firſt taken his Own reſolution , 
and that this condition ſhould be firſt humbly inſiſted on, before the Subſtantial 
Point ſhould be communicated ; and fo, this approach being firſt made, the ſueceſs 
and proſecution was to be left to the Duke's credit and dexterity. All things being 
thus concerted between his Highnels, and the Duke (and this the beginning of an 
entire Confidence between them, after a long time of declared Jealouſy and Dif- 
pleaſure on the Prince's part, and Occaſion enough adminiſtred on the Other) they 
ſhortly found' fir opportunity ( and there were ſeaſons when that King was to be 
approached more hopefully than in others) to make their addreſs Together. His 
Majeſty "cheerfully conſented to the Condition, and being well pleaſed 1 = 
|  thovl; 
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ſhould depend upon his Will, frankly promiſed, that he would not, in any depree, 


Communicate to any perſon the matter, before he had taken, and communicated 


The Prince 


Propoſes his 


Journey to 
his Father, 


King James 
Conſents to 
it, 


* 


to Them his Own reſolutions. 
The Prince then, upon his knees declared his Suit and very importunate Requeſt, 
the Duke ſtanding a long time by, without ſaying a word, while the King diſ- 
courſed the whole matter to the Prince, with leſs Paſſion than they expected, and 
then look d upon the Duke, as inclined to hear what He would fay ; who ſpoke 
nothing to the point whether, in prudence, Adviſable or Not; but enlarged upon 
the infinite Obligation, his Majeſty would confer upon the Prince, by his Yielding 
to the violent paſſion his Highneſs was tranſported with; and after many exalted 
expreſſions to that purpoſe, concluded, that he doubted, that his Majeſty, Refuſing 
to grant the Prince this his humble requeſt, would make a deep Impreſſion upon his 
ſpirits, and peace of mind; and that he would, he fear d, look upon it as the greateſt 
Misfortune and Affliction, that could befal him in this world. The Prince, then 


taking the opportunity, from the good Temper he ſaw his Father in, to enlarge 
upon thoſe two Points, which he knew were molt Important in the King's Own 


wiſhes and Judgment, That this expedient would put a Quick end to this Treaty, 
which could not be Continued, after his Arrival in that Courr, but that his Marriage 
muſt preſently enſue, which, he knew well enough, the King did molt impatiently 


deſire of all Bleſſings in this world: He ſaid likewiſe, he would undertake (and 


he could not but be believed from the reaſonableneſs of it) that his Preſence would, 
in a moment, Determine the Reſtitution of the Palatinate to his Brother and Siſter; 


- Which was the Second thing, the King longed molt paſſionately to ſee, before he 


ſhould leave this world. | „ 88 
Theſe diſcourſes urged with all the artifice and addreſs imaginable, ſo far wrought 
upon, and prevail'd with the King, that, with leſs heſitation, than his Nature was 


accuſtomed to, and much leſs than was agreeable to his great Wiſdom, he gave his 
approbation, and promiſed that the Prince ſhould make the journey, he was ſo much 


inclined to. Whether he did not upon the Suddain comprehend the conſequences, 
which would Naturally attend ſuch a raſh undertaking, or the leſs conſider'd them, 
becauſe Proviſions, which mult be made for ſuch a journey, both with reference to 


the expence, and ſecurity of it, would take up much time, and could not be done 


in ſuch a ſecret way, but that the Counſel it ſelf might be Reſumed, when new 


meaſures ſhould be taken. But this imagination was too reaſonable not to be Fore- 
ſeen by them, and ſo they had provided themſelves accordingly, And therefore, 


as ſoon as they had the King's promiſe upon the main, they told him, the Security 


of ſuch a deſign depended on the Expedition, without which there could be no 
Secreſy obſerved or hoped for; That, if it were Deferred, till ſuch a Fleet could 
be made ready, and ſuch an Equipage prepared as might be fit for the Prince of 


Wales, ſo much time would be ſpent, as would diſappoint the principal Ends of the 
Journey; If they fhould ſend for a Paſs to France, the Ceremony in the asking and 


granting ir, and that which would flow from it, in his paſſage through that King- 


dom, would be, at leaft, liable to the ſame objection of Delay: befides that, ac- 
cording to the myſteries and intrignes of State, fuch a Paſs could not in point of 
ſecurity be reaſonably Depended upon; And therefore they had thought of an ex- 
pedient, which would avoid all Inconveniencies and Hazards ; and that it ſhould be 
Executed before it ſhould be Suſpected ; that it had never hitherto been, in the 


leaſt degree, conſulted but between Themſelves (which was really true) and therefore, 


if they now undertook the Journey only with two ſervants, who ſhould not know 
any thing till the moment they were to depart) they might eaſily Paſs through 
France, before they ſhould be Miſs'd at Whitehall; which was not hard to be con- 


ceived, and ſo with the leſs diſquifition was conſented to by the King; and the tar- 


ther Deliberation of what was more to be done both in matter, and manner, and 
the Nomination of the Perſons who ſhould attend them, and the Time of their de- 


parture was deferr'd to the conſultation of the next day. 


When the King, in his retirement, and by himſelf, came to Revolve what had 
been ſo looſely conſulted before, as he had a wonderful Sagacity in ſuch Reflections, 
a thouſand Difficylties and Dangers accurr'd to him, and ſo many Precipices, which 
could hardly be avoided in ſuch a journey; hefides thoſe conſiderations, which the 
violent affection of a Father to his only Son, ſuggeſted to him, he thought how 


ill an influence it might have on his People, too much diſpoſed to mutmur and 


complain of the lealt Inadvertency; and that they look d upon the Prince as the 
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Of the REBELLION, &c. 
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Son ot the Kingdom, as well as his Own. He conſider d the reputation he ſhould 
loſe with ali Fotreign Princes (eſpecially if any Ill Accident ſhould happen ) by fo 
much departing from his Dignity in expoſing the immediate Heir of the Crown, 
his only Son, to all the Dangers, and all the Jealouſies, which particular Malice, 
or that fathomleſs abyſs of Reaſon of State, might prepare and conttive againſt him; 
and then, in how deſperate a condition Himſelf, and his Kingdoms ſhould remain, 
it the Prince miſcarried by ſuch an unparallel'd weakneſs of his, contrary to the 
light of his Underſtanding, as well as the current of his Affections. 3 

Theſe Reflections were ſo Terrible to him, that they Robbed him of all Peace 
and Quiet of Mind; inſomuch as when the Prince, and Duke came to him about 
the Diſpatch, he fell into a great Paſſion with Tears, and told them, that he was 
Undone, and that it would break his heart, if they purſued their Reſolution ; that 
upon a true and diſpaſſionate diſquifition, he had made with Himſelt, he was 
abundantly convinced, that, beſides the almoſt inevitable Hazards of the Prince's 
Perſon, with whom his life was bound up, and beſides the entire Loſs of the affe- 
Qtions of his People, which would unavoidably attend this raſh action, he foreſaw, 
it would ruin the whole defign, and irrecoverably Break the Match. For whereas 
all thoſe particulars, upon which he could poſitively and of right Inſiſt, were fully 
Granted (for That, which concern'd the Prince Elector, who had unexcuſably 
and directly againſt his Adviſe, incurr'd the Ban of the Empire in an Imperial Dyet, 
muſt be wrought off by Mediation and Treaty, could not be -infiſted on in Jultice } 
nor Spain make any new Demands, all the Overtures they had made being Ad juſted; 
The Prince ſhould no ſooner arrive at Madrid, than all the Articles of the Treaty 
ſhould be laid Aſide, and New matter be propoſed, which had not been yet men- 
tion'd, and could never be conſented to by him ; That the Treaty of this Marriage, 


. how well ſoever received, and how much ſoever defired by the King, and his chief 


- Miniſters, was, in no degree, acceptable to the Spaniſb Nation in general, and leſs 
to the Court of Rome, where, though the new Pope ſeem'd more inclined to grant 
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the Diſpenſation than his Predeceſſor had been, it was plain enough, that it pro- 


ceeded only from the apprehenfion he had to Diſpleaſe the King of Spain, not that 
he was leſs averſe from the Match, it having been aways believed both in Spain, 
and in Rome, that this Marriage was to be attended with a full Repeal of all the 
Penal Laws againſt the Papiſts, and a plenary Toleration of the exerciſe of that Re- 
ligion in England, which they now ſaw concluded without any fignal or real Bene- 


fit, or Advantage to them. And therefore they might expect, and be confident, 


that when they had the Perſon of the Prince of Wales in their hands, the King of 
Spain ( though in his own nature and inclinations full of Honour and Juſtice ) would 


be even Compell' d by his Clergy (who had always a great influence upon the 


Counſels of that Kingdom) and the Importunities from Rome, who would tell 


him, that God had put it now into his hand to advance the Catholick Cauſe, to 
make new Demands for thoſe of that Religion here; which, though he could never 
© Conſent to, would, at belt, interpoſe ſuch Delays in the Marriage, that he ſhould 


never live to ſee it brought to paſs, nor probably to ſee his Son return again from | 


Spain Then he put the Duke in mind (whom he hitherto believed only to com- 


ply with the Prince, to Oblige him, aſter a long alienation from his Favour) how 


inevitable his Ruin muſt be, by the effect of this Counſel, how Ungracious he was 
already with the People, and how many Enemies he had, amongſt the greateſt 


Perſons of the Nobility, who would make ſuch uſe of this occafion, that it would 
not be in his Majeſty's power to Protect him. And then he concluded with the 
Diſorder and Paſſion, with which he begun, with Sighs and Tears, to conjure them, 
that they would no more preſs him to give his conſent to a Thing, fo contrary to 
his Reaſon, and Underſtanding, and Intereſt, the execution whereof would break 
his heart, and that they would give over any further purſuit of ir. 

_ The Prince and the Duke took not the pains to anſwer any of the Reaſons his 
Majeſty had inſiſted on; his Highneſs only putting him in mind of the Promiſe he 
had made to him the day before, which was ſo Sacred, that he hoped he would 
not Violate it; which if he ſhould, it would make him never think more of Mar- 
riage. The Duke, who better knew, what kind of arguments were of Prevalence 
with him, treated him more Rudely, told him, No body could Believe any thing 
he Said. when he retrafted ſo ſoon the promiſe he had fo ſolemnly made; that he 
Plainly diſcern'd, that it proceeded from another Breach of his Word, in commu- 
nicating with ſome Raſcal, who had * him with thoſe Pittyful — 
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things 


had alledg'd, and he doubted not but he ſhould hereafter know who his Counſel- 
lor had been; That if he receded from what he had promiſed, it would be ſuch a 
Difobligation to the Prince, who had ſet his heart now upon the journey, after his 
Aajelty's Approbation, that he could never forget ir, nor forgive any Man who had 
Leen the Cauſe of it. . | | | g 
The Prince, who had always expreſs d the higheſt Duty and Reverence towards 
the King, by his humble and importunate Entreaty, and the Duke, by his rougher 
DialeQ, in the end prevailed ſo far (after his Majelty had paſſionately, and with 
many Oaths renounced the having communicated the matter with any perſon living) 
that the Debate was again reſumed upon the journey, which they earneltly defir'd 
might not be deferr'd, but that they might take their Leaves of the King within two 
days, in which they would have all things ready that were neceſſary, his Highneſs 
pretending to hunt at Theoba/ds, and the Duke to take Phy ſick at Che//zy. 
They told him, that being to have only two more in their Company, as was be- 
fore reſolved, they had thought (if he approved them) upon Sr. Francis Cortington, 


and Endymion Porter, who, though they might ſafely, ſhould not be truſted with 


the Secret, till they were even ready to be embarqued. The Perſons were both 
Grateful to the King, the former having been long his Majeſty's Agent in the Court 
of Spain, and was now Secretary to the Prince; the other having been bred in Ma- 
drid, after many years attendance upon the Duke, was now one of the Bedcham- 
ber to the Prince: So that his Majeſty cheerfully approved the Election they 
had made, and wiſh'd it might be preſently imparted to them; ſaying that many 


think of; and took that occaſion to ſend for Sr. Franczs Cottington to come preſently 


to him, (whilſt the other two remained with him who being, of cuſtom, waiting in 
the outward room, was quickly brought in; whilſt the Duke whiſper'd the Prince in 


the ear, that Corti 


ngton would be againſt the Journey, and his Highneſs anſwer'd he 
Durſt not. _ 


The King told him, that he had always been an honeſt Man, and therefore he 


was now to truſt him in an Affair of the higheſt Importance, which he was nor, upon 


his life to Diſcloſe to any man alive; then ſaid to him, Cottington here is Bab 


y 
Charles, and Stenny (an appellation he always uſed, of and towards the Duke) 
Who have a great mind to go by Polt into Spain, to fetch home the Infanta, and 


will have but two more in their Company, and have choſen you for one. What 
think you of the · journey? (He often proteſted ſince, that, when he heard the King, 
he fell into ſuch a trembling, that he could hardly ſpeak. But when the King Com- 
manded him to anſwer him, what he thought of the Journey) he replyed that he 
could not think well of it, and that he believ'd, it would render all that had been 
done towards the Match, E 

ſelves obliped by thoſe Articles, but that, when they had the Prince in their hands 
they would make new Overtures, which they believ'd more Advantagious to them , 
amongſt which they muſt look for many, that would concern Religion, and the Ex- 
erciſe of it in Exgland. Upon which the King threw himſelf upon his bed, and 


ſaid, I told you this before, and fell into new Paſſion, and Lamentation, that he was 
undone, and ſhould loſe Baby Charles. 


There appear'd Diſpleaſure and Anger enou 
Prince and Duke; the latter ſaying that, as ſoon as the King ſent for him, he whi- 
ſper'd the Prince in the ear, that he would be againſt it; that he knew his Pride 
well enough, and that, becauſe he had not been firſt adviſed with, he was refoly'd 
to diſlike it; and therefore he reproach'd Cottington with all poſſible bitterneſs of 
Words, told him the King asked him only of the Journey, and which would be 
the beſt Way, of which he might be a competent Counſellour, having made the 


way & often by Poſt; but that he had the preſumption to give his advice upon 


Matter of State, and againſt his Maſter, without being call'd to it, which he could 
repent as long as he livd; with a thouſand new Reproaches, which put the poor King 
into a new Agony, on the behalf of a Servant, who he foreſaw would ſuffer for an- 
ſwering him honeſtly. Upon which he ſaid, with ſome commotion, Nay, by God 
Stenny, you are very much to blame to uſe him ſo; he anſwer'd me directly to 
the queſtion I ask d him, and very Honeſtly and Wiſely : And yet you know he ſaid no 
more, than 1 told you, before he was call'd in. However, after all this paſſion on 
both parts, the King yielded; and the journey was at that Conference agreed on, 
and all directions given accordingly, to Sr. Francis Cottington; the King havi 


ng now 
Plainly 


would occur to them, as neceſſary to the journey, that they two would never 


ruitlefs: For that Spain would no longer think them. 


gh in the Countenances both of the 


Pee 
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plainly diſcover'd, that the whole Intrigue was originally contriv'd by the Duke, 
and ſo violently purſu d by his Spirit and Impetuoſity. Bo 

The manner, circumſtances, and concluſion of that voyage, with the extraordinary 
Accidents that happen d in it, will no doubt be at large remember d by whoſoever 
ſhall have the courage to write the Tranſactions of that Time, with that Integrity 
he ought to do: In which it will manifeſtly appear, how much of the Prophet was 
in the wiſdom of the King; and that that deſign d Marriage, which had been ſo many 
years in Treaty, even from the death of Prince Harry, and ſo near concluded, was 
{olely broken by that Journey, which with the paſſages before mention'd, King 
James never forgave the Duke of Buckingham ; but retain'd as ſharp a memory of 
it, as his Nature could contain. : 

This Indiſpoſition of the King towards the Duke was exceedingly encreaſed, and 
aggravated, upon and after the Prince's return out of Hain. For though it brought 
infinite Joy and Delight to his Majeſty, which he expreſs d in all imaginable Tran- 

ſport, and was the argument of the loudeſt, and molt univerſal rejoycing over the 
whole Kingdom, that the Nation had ever been acquainted with; in which the 

Duke had ſo full a Harveſt, that the Imprudence, and Preſumption (to ſay no more) 

of carrying the Priree into Spain was totally forgotten, or not remembred with any 
Reference to him, and the high Merit and ineſtimable Obligation in bringing him 

Home, was Remembred, Magnified, and Celebrated by all Men in all Places; yet the 

EKing was wonderfully diſquieted, when he found (which he had not before their 

Return, ſuſpected) that the Prince was totally Aliened from all thoughts of, or in- 

clination to the Marriage, and that they were reſolv'd to break it with, or without 

= his Approbation, or Conſent. And in this the Duke reſumed the ſame Impetuoſity, 

he had ſo much indulged to himſelf in the Debate of the Journey into Spain. 

The King had, upon the Prince's Return, iſſued out Writs to call a Parliament, AParliameit is 
which was in the 2 Iſt year of his Reign, thinking it neceſſary, with relation to the cl d after the 
perplexities he was in, for the Breach of this Match with Spain (which he foreſaw ice f Repay. 

5 as enſue) and the ſad Condition of his only Daughter in Germany, with her nu- 
merous Iſſue, to receive their grave Advice. By the time the Parliament could meet, 

the Prince's intire Confidence being repoſed {fill in the Duke, as the King's ſeem'd to 

be, the Duke had wrought himſelf into the very great Eſteem, and Confidence of the 

principal Members of both Houſes of Parliament, who were molt like to be the 

Leading Men, and had all a deſire to have as much Reputation in the Court, as they 
had in the Country, It was very reaſonably thought neceſſary, that as the King 

would, at the opening of the Parliament, make mention of the Treaty with Spain, 

and more at large of his Daughter's being driven out of the Palatinate, which would 

require their Aſſiſtance and Aid; ſo that the Prince, and Duke ſhould afterwards to 

one, or both Houſes, as occaſion ſhould be offer d, make a Relation of what had paſt 

in Spain, eſpecially concerning the Palatinate: That fo the Houſes being put into 
ſome Method and Order of their future Debate, they might be more eafily regu- 
lated, than if they were in the beginning left to that Liberty, which they naturally 
affected, and from which they wou'd net be reſtrain'd, but in ſuch a manner as 
would be grateful to themſelves. {i SY 

Things being thus concerted, after the Houſes had been three or four days toge- 

ther (for in that time, ſome days were always ſpent in the Formality of naming 

Committees, and providing for common Occurrences, before they made an entrance 

upon more ſolemn Debates) the Prince began to ſpeak of the Spaniſh Affairs, and of 
bis own Journey thither, and forgot not to mention the Duke with more than or- 
dinary Affection. Whereupon it was thought fit, that the whole Affair, which was 

> likewiſe to be the principal Subject Matter of all their Conſultations, ſhould be ſtated 

and enlarged upon, in a Conference between the two Houſes, which his Highneſs, 

and the Duke were defired to manage. How little notice ſoever any body elſe could 
take of the Change, the Duke himſelf too well knew the hearty reſentment; the 

> King had of what had paſs d, and the Affection he ſtill had for the Spaniſh Treaty: 

and therefore he had done, and refolv'd {till to do, all he could, to make himſelf 

grateful to the Parliament; and popular amongſt the People; who he knew had al- 
ways deteſted the Match with Spain, or in truth any Alliance with that Nation. | 
So when, at the Conference, the Prince had made a ſhort IntroduQion to the The Prince and 
buſineſs, and faid ſome very kind things of the Duke, of his wonderful Care of the Puke's 4c- 
him, whilſt he was in Spain, and the great Dexterity he uſed in getting him away; count of the jour- 
2 | HRE | TY 4. | ? ney at a Confe- 
he referr d the whole Relation to Him: Who faid, © That the true Ground of the „ 3 

| Prince's both Houſes. 


—_ 


*  *” 


« Prince's Journey into Spain, which, he well knew, had begot ſuch a terrible 
* panting in the hearts of all good Engliſh-men, had been only to make a clear diſco- 
very of the Sincerity of the Spaniard, and, if his intentions were real, to put a 
* ſpeedy End to it by marrying of the Lady upon the place; if he found it other- 
« wiſe, to put his Father, and Himſelf at liberty to diſpoſe of Himſelf in ſome o- 
© ther place. That the Embaſſador, in whoſe hands that great Affair was ſolely 
managed, when, in one Diſpatch, he writ that all was Concluded, in the next, 
© uſed to give an account of new Difficulties, and new Demands; And when all 
things were Adjuſted at Madrid, ſome unexpected Scruples diſcover d themſelves 
* at Rome, with which the Councils in Spain ſeem'd to be ſurprized, and appear'd 
£ 

£ 

c 


to be confounded, and not to know what to ſay. Theſe Ebbs, and Floods made 
the Prince apprehend, that the purpoſe was to amuſe Us, whilſt They had other 
Deſigns in ſecret agitation. And thereupon, that his Highneſs had prevail'd with 
his Father (how unwilling ſoever) to permit him to make the Journey, that he 
might make that uſeful Diſcovery, which could not otherwiſe be made in any 
ſeaſonable time, | _ PT 
That they no ſooner came to Madrid, than they difcover'd ( though the Prince 
was treated with all the Reſpect due to his Greatneſs, and the Obligation, he had 
© laid upon that Nation) that there had never been any real purpoſe that the In- 
« finta ſhould be given to him: That, during ſo long an abode, as his Highneſs 
made there, they had never procured the Diſpenſation from Rome, which they 
* might eaſily have done: And that at laſt, upon the death of the Pope, Gregory 
© the 15th, the whole Proceſs was to begin again, and would be tranſacted with 
© the Formalities, which they ſhould find neceſſary to their other affairs. That, 
© inſtead of proceeding upon the Articles, which had been pretended to be Con- 
* cluded, they urged nothing but New demands; and in matters of Religion ſo 
* peremptorily, that the principal Clergy-men, and the molt eminent of that King's 
- 
4 
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Preachers, had frequent Conferences with the Prince, to perſwade him to change 
his Religion, and become a Papiſt. And in order to move him the more ſuc- 
ceſsfully thereunto, they procured the Pope to write a Letter himſelf to his High- 
neſs, putting him in mind of the Religion of his Anceſtors, and Progenitors, 
and conjuring him to Return to the ſame Faith; but that it had pleaſed God not 
only to give the Prince a conſtant, and unſhaken Heart in his Religion, but ſuch 
wonderful abilities to Defend the lame in his Diſcourſe, and Arguments, that 
they ſtood amazed to Hear him, and upon the matter confeſs d that they were 
not able to Anſwer him, an 
© That they would not ſuffer the Prince to confer with, or fo much as to ſpeak 
to, hardly, and very rarely to ſee his Miſtriſs, whom they pretended he ſhould 
forthwith marry. That they could never obtain any bettet anſwer in the buſineſs 
© of the Palatinate, than that the Reltoring it was not in the power of that Kin 
though it had been taken by the ſole power of Spain, and the Spaniſh Army, 
under the Command of the Marquis Spinola, who was then in the entire Poſ- 
* ſeſſion of it; but that his Catholick Majeſty would uſe his Interpofition, with 
all the credit he had with the Emperor, and Duke of Bavaria, without whoſe 
© Joint conſent it could not be done, and whole conſent he hoped to obtain; but 
that He was well aſſured, that there was no more real intention in that point of 
< Reſtitution, than in the other of Marriage; and that the Pa/arinate could not be 
© hoped 4 be recovered any other way than by Force, which would eaſily bring 
it to pals. | os 
: Throughout his whole diſcourſe he made frequent Reflections upon the Earl of 
Briſtol, as if he very well knew the Spaniards purpoſes in the whole, and concur'd 
with them in it. That he was ſo much troubled, when he firſt ſaw the Prince, 
'* who alighted at his houſe, that he could not contain himſelf, but wiſh'd that his 
* Highneſs were at Home again : That he had afterwards, when he found that his 
* Highneſs liked the Infanta, perſwaded him in private that he would become a 
< Papiſt; and that without changing his Religion it would not be poſſible ever to 
compaſs that Marriage. 
He told them, That the King had ſent for the Earl to return Home, where he 
© ſhould be calld to account for all his Miſcarriages. Whereas in truth 
the King had recall'd him rather to aſſiſt him againſt the Duke, than to expoſe him 
to his malice, and fury; his Majeſty having a great eſteem of that Eatl's Fidelity 
to him, and of his great Abilities, . 
| c 
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The Conference ended in a wonderful Applauſe in both Houſes of the Prince, The Parlia- 
and Duke's behaviour, and carriage throughout the Affair, and in a haſty reſolution 7*nts Reſoſu- 
to Diſſwade the King from entertaining any farther motions towards the Match, and 4% if 
frankly and reſolutely to enter into a War with Sparn; towards the carrying on of N 
which they raiſed great mountains of Promiſes, and prevailing in the Firſt, never 5 
remembred to make good the Latter; which too often falls out in ſuch 
Counſels. 1 5 ea . | 

When King James was inform'd of what the Duke had ſo confidently avow'd, King James's 
for which he had not authority, or the leaſt direction from him; and a great part Perplexities , 
whereof himſelf knew to be untrue; and that he had adviſed an utter Breach of £14 Piſplea- 
the Treaty, and to enter upon a War with Spain, he was infinitely offended ; fo oe dae 
that he wanted only a reſolute, and brisk Counſellor to aſſiſt him in deſtroying * parſe we 
the Duke: and ſuch a one he promiſed himſelf in the arrival of the Earl of Bri/to/, go 
whom he expected every day. 3 5 

His Majeſty had another Exception againſt the Duke, which touch d him as near, 2, +, 
and in which he enlarged himſelf much more. Lionel Cranfeild, who (though ex- Middlesex - 
tracted from a Gentleman's family) had been bred in the City, and being a man of Riſe, and Fal. 
great wit and underſtanding in all the myſteries of Trade, had found means to work 
himſelf into the good opinion, and favour of the Duke of Buckingham; and having 
ſhortly after married a near Relation of the Dukes, with wonderful expedition was 
made a Privy- Counſellor, Maſter of the Wardrobe, Maſter of the Wards, and with- 
out parting with any of theſe, was now become Lord high Treaſurer oi England, 
and Earl of Aiddleſex, and had gain'd ſo much Credit with the King (being in 
truth a man of great parts and notable dexterity ) that, during the Duke's abſence in 
Spain, he was not only negligent in the iſſuing out juch ſums of money, as were 
neceſſary for the defraying thoſe unlimited Expences; and to correſpond with Him 
with that deference he had uſed to do, but had the courage to diſpute His commands, 
and to Appeal to the King, whoſe ear was always inclined to him, and in Whom he 
begun to believe himſelf” fo far faſtened, that he ſhould not ſtand in need of the fu- 
ture ſupport of the Favourite. And of all this the Duke could not be without 
ample information, as well from his own creatures, who were near enough to ob- 
| ſerve; as from others, who, caring for Neither of them, were more ſcandalized at fo 

recipitate a Promotion of a Perſon of Such an Education, and whom they had 
Hs fo Much their Inferior, though it could not be denied, that he Fill'd the 
Places he held, with great abilities. VVV 

The Duke no ſooner found the Parliament diſpoſed to a good opinion of him, and 
being well aſſured of the Prince's faſt kindneſs, than he projected the Ruin of this 
bold Rival of his; of whom he ſaw clearly enough, that the King had ſo good an 
opinion, that it would not be in his ſole power to cruſh Him, as he had done others, 
in the ſame, and as high a ſtation. And fo he eaſily procured ſome Leading Men 
in the Houſe of Commons, to cauſe an Impeachment for ſeveral Corruptions and . 
Miſdemeanours to be ſent up to the Houſe of Peers againſt that great Miniſter, 
whom they had ſo lately known their Equal in that Houſe; which (beſides their 
natural Inclination to that kind of Correction) diſpoſed them with great alacrity to 
this Proſecution. The wiſe King knew well enough the Ill Conſequence, that mult 
attend Such an activity; and that it would ſhake his Own Authority in the Choice 
of his Own Miniſters, when they ſhould find, that their Security did not depend 
ſolely upon his Own Protection: Which Breach, upon his Kingly power, was ſo 
much without a Preſident (except one unhappy one made three years before, to 
gratify likewiſe a Private diſpleaſure ) that the like had not been practiſed in very, 
many years. | 4 

When this Proſecution was firſt enter'd upon, and that the King clearly diſcern'd 
it was contrived by the Duke, and that he had likewiſe prevail d with the Prince to 
be well pleaſed with it; his Majeſty ſent for them, and, with much warmth and 
paſſion, diſlwaded them from appearing Farther in it; and conjured them, to uſe 
* all their intereſt and authority to reſtrain: it, as ſuch a Wound to the Crown, that 
* would not be eaſily healed. And when he found the Duke unmov'd by all the 
conſiderations, and arguments, and commands, he had offer'd, he ſaid, in greater 
choler, By God Stenny you are a Fool, and will ſhortly repent this folly, and will, 
* find, that, in this Fit of popularity, you are making a Rod, with whigh you will 
be ſcourged your ſelf: And turning in ſome anger to the Prince, told him, That 
he would live to have his belly full on Parliament Impeachments: and when 1 
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vidence) he was at laſt condemn'd in a great Fine, to a long, and ſtrict Impriſon- 
ment, and Never to fit in Parliament during his lite : a clauſe of ſuch a nature as 
was never before found in any Judgment of Parliament, and, in truth, not to be 
inflicted upon any Peer but by Attainder. - . 
How much alienated ſoever the King's afſection was in truth from the Duke, upon 


theſe three Provocations; (1) The Prince's journey into Spain; (2) The Engaging 


The Fail of 
Briſtol Ac- 
cuſed in Par- 
liament. 


Accuſes the 
Duke, | 


| fe. l dies, 


Prince Charles 


the Parliament to break the Match, and Treaty with Spain, and to make a War a- 
gainſt that Crown; and (3) The ſacrificing the Earl of M:ddleſex in ſuch a manner, 
upon his Own animoſity ; yet he was ſo far from thinking fit to Maniteſt it (except 
in whiſpers to very few men) that he was prevail'd with to reſtrain the Earl of 
Brifto] upon his firſt arrival, without permitting him to come into his Preſence, 
which he had poſitively promiſed, and reſolvd to do; and in the end ſuffer d his 
Attorney General to exhibite a charge of High Treaſon, in his Majeſty's name, a- 
gainſt the ſaid Earl, who was thereupen committed to the Tower; bur ſo little de- 
jected with it, that he anſwer'd the Articles with great ſteddyneſs, and uncon- 
OO and exhibited another charge of High Treaſon againſt the Duke, in man 
rticulars. | = 5 1 
"Anil in this Order, and Method the War was haſtily entred into againſt Spain, 
and a new Treaty ſer on foot for the Prince of Wales with the Daughter of Fance; 
which was quickly Concluded, though not fully Compleated till after the death of 
King James; who in the Spring following, after a ſhort indiſpoſition by the Gout, 
fell into an Ague, which meeting many humours in a fat, unweildy body of 58 
years old, in four or five Firs, carried him out of the world. After whoſe death 
many ſcandalous, and libellous Diſcourſes were raiſed, without the leaſt colour, or 
round ; as appear d upon the ſtricteſt, and moſt malicious Examination, that could 
be made, long after, in a time of Licence, when no body was afraid of offending 
Majeſty, and when proſecuting the bighett Reproaches, and Contumelies againit 
the Royal Family was held very meritorious. | * 
Upon the Death of King James, Charles Prince of Wales ſucceeded to the Crown, 


* 


ſucceeds him, with as univerſal a Joy in the People, as can be imagin'd, and in a Conjuncture, when 


the Duke con- 
tinuing in Fa- 


all the other Parts of Chriſtendom, being engag'd in War, were very ſollicitous for his 
Friendſhip ; and the more, becauſe he had already diſcover'd an Activity, that was 
nct like to ſuffer him to fit ſtill. The Duke continued in the ſame Degree of Fa- 
vour, at the leaſt with the Son, which he had enjoyed ſo many years under the Fa- 
ther. A rare Felicity ! ſeldom known, and in which the expectation of very many 
was exceedingly diſappointed ; who knowing the great Jealouſy, and Indignation, 
that the Prince had heretofore conceiv'd againſt the Duke, for having been once very 


near ſtriking him, expected that he would now remember that Inſolence, of which 


King Charles's 
Firſt Farlia- 
ment call a, 


he then ſo often complain d; without conſidering the Opportunity the Duke had, 
by the Converſation with the Prince, during his Journey into Spain (which'was fo 
grateful to him) and whilſt he was there, to wipe out the Memory of all former 
Overſights, by making them appear to be of a leſs Magnitude, than they had been 
underſtood before, and to be excuſable from other Cauſes, ſtill being ſevere 
enough to himfelf, for his unwary Part, whatſoever excuſes he might make for the 
Exceſs : and by this means make new Vows for himſelf, and to ty new Knots to re- 
train the Prince from future ſealouſies. And it is very true, his hopes in this kind 
never fail'd him; the new King from the Death of the old, even to the death of the 
Duke himſelf, diſcovering the moſt intire Confidence in, and even Friendſhip to him, 
that ever King had ſhewed to any Subject: All Preferments in Church and State 
given by him; all his Kindred, and Friends promoted to the degree in Honour, or 
Riches, or Offices, that he thought fit, and all his Enemies and Envyers diſcounte- 
nanced, as he appointed. on | , Et 

But a Patliament was neceſſary to be call'd, as at the entrance of all Kings to the 
Crown, for tte continuance of ſome Supplies and Revenue to the King, which have * 


1 


judge, what their Temper was in truth like to prove: And upon every Diſſolution, 
ſuch as had given any Offence, were Impriſon'd, or Diſgraced; new Projects were 
every day ſet on foot for Money, which ſerv'd only to offend, and incenſe the Peo- 


would paſſionately ſay, an 
and incenſed his Encmies, and gave them as well the Ability, as the Inclination to 
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{till uſed to be granted in that Seaſon. And now he quickly found how Prophetick 
the laſt King's Predictions had proved, and were like to prove. The Parliam ent, 
that had ſo raſhly advanced the War, and fo paſſionately adhered to his Perſon, was 


now no more; and though the Houſe of Peers confilted ſtill of the ſame Men, and 


molt of the principal Men of the Houſe of Commons were again elected to ſerve 
in this Parliament, yet they were far from wedding the War, or taking themſelves 
to be concern d to make good any Declaration made by the former: So that though 
the War was entred In, all hope of a Money to carry it On was even 
deſperate ; and the affection, they had for the Duke, and confidence in him was not 
then ſo manifeſt as the Prejudice, they had now, and animoſity againſt him was vi- 
ſible to all the World. All the Actions of his life ripd up, and ſurvey' d, and all 
malicious Gloſſes made upon all he had faid, and all he had done: Votes and Re- 
monſttances paſs d againſt him as an Enemy to the Publick ; and his ill Management 
made the ground of their Refuſal ro give the King that Supply, he had reaſon to 
expect, and was abſolutely neceſſary to the ſtate he was in. And this kind of treat- 
ment was ſo ill ſuited to the Duke's great Spirit, which indeed might have eaſily 


been howed, but could very hardly be broken, that it wrought contrary effects upon 
his high mind, and his Indignation, to find himſelf ſo uſed by the fame Men. For 
they who flatter'd him moſt before, mention'd him now with the greateſt bitterneſs 


and acrimony; and the ſame Men, who had call'd him our Saviour, for bringing 
the Prince ſafe out of Spain, call'd him now the Corrupter of the King, and Betrayer 
of the Liberties of the People, without imputing the leaſt Crime to him, to have 


been committed ſince the time of that exalted Adulation, or that was not then as 


much known to them, as it could be now: ſo fluctuating and unſteady a Teſtimony 

is the 1 * of popular Councils. | : EE 

This Indignation, I fay, fo tranſported the Duke, that he thought neceſſary to 7154 Pirlid- 
publiſh and manifeſt a greater Contempt of them, than he ſhould have done, cauſing nent and the 
this and the next Parliament to be quickly diffolv'd, as ſoon as they ſeem'd to em vert difſolv'd 


tertain Counſels not grateful to him, and before he could well determine, and 25 e. of 


the Duke. 


ple, and brought little ſupplies to the King's Occaſions; yet raiſed a great ſtock for 
xpoſtulation, Murmur, and Complaint to be expoſed when other ſupplies ſhould 
be required. And many Perſons, of the belt Quality and Condition undet rhe Peerage, 
were committed to ſeveral Priſons, with Circumſtances unuſual and unheard of, for 
refuſing to pay Money e by thoſe extraordinary Ways; and the Duke himſelf 
frequently do many things, which only griev'd his Friends, 


1 
. , 


* 


do him much harm. 3 | 5 

In this fatal Conjuncture, and after many ſeveral coſtly Embaſſys into France, in 4 War de- 
the laſt of which the Duke himſelf went, and brought triumphantly home with him card with 
the Queen to the Joy of the Nation; in a time, when all endeavours ſhould have France. 
been uſed to have extinzuiſh'd that War, in which the King was ſo unhappily engaged 


againſt Spain, a new War was as precipirately declared againſt France, and the Fleet, — 
that had been unwarily deſigned to have ſurprized Cales, under a General very une- 1 


qual to that great Work, was no ſoonet return d without ſucceſs, and with much da- 


mage, than it was repair d, and the Army reinforced fot the Invaſion of France ; in 


which the Duke was General himſelf, and made that unfortunate Deſcent upon 
the Iſle of Rze, which was quickly afterwards attended with many unproſperous At- 
tempts, and then with a miſerable Retreat; in which the Flower of the Army was 
loft. So that how ill ſoever Spain and France were inclined to each other, they were 
both bitter enemies to Exgland: Whilſt England it ſelf was fo totally taken up with 
the thought of Revenge upon the Perſon, who they thought had been the Cauſe of | 
their Diſtreſs, that they never conſider d, that the ſad Effects of it (if not inſtantly pro- 
vided againſt) muſt inevitably deſtroy the Kingdom: and gave no truce to their Rage, 
till the Duke finiſh'd his courſe, by a wicked Aſſaſſination in the fourth year of the 
King, and the thirty ſixth of his Age. | EEC i i 
John Felton, an obſcure Man in his own Perſon, who had been bred a Soldier, and The Aſſaſfindti- 
lately a Lieutenant of a Foot Company, whoſe Captain had been Kil'd upon the 77 | 
Retreat at the Iſle of Ree, upon which he conceiv'd that rhe Company of right ought 
to have been conferr'd upon him, and it being refuſed to him by the Duke of _ 
|  angham, 


* 
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ing bam, General of the. Army, had given up his Commiſlion of Lieutenant, a 


1 


nd 
withdrawn himſelf from the Army. He was of a melancholick Nature, and had lit- 
tle Converſation with any Body, yet of a Gentleman's Family, in Suffo/k, of good 
Fortune and Reputation. From the time that he had quitted the Army, he reſided 
in London; when the Houſe of Commons tranſported with Paſſion and Prejudice a- 
inſt the Duke of Buckingham, had accuſed him to the Houſe of Peers for ſeveral 
Kiſncmeanors and Miſcarriages, and in ſome Declaration had ſtyled him © the 
“ Cauſe of all the Evils, the Kingdom ſuffer d, and an Enemy to the Publick. 
Some Tranſcripts of ſuch Expteſſions (for the late Licence of Printing all mu- 
tinous, and ſeditious Diſcourſes was not yet in faſhion) and ſome general Invectives, 
he met with amongſt the People, to whom that great Man was not grateful, wrought 
10 far upon this melancholick Gentleman, that by degrees, and (as he {aid upon ſome 
of his Examinations) by frequently hearing ſome popular Preachers in the City (who 
yet were not arrived at the Preſumption, and Impudence, they have been fince tran- 
ſported with) he believ'd he ſhould do God good ſervice, if he kill'd the Duke; 
which he ſhortly after reſolv'd to do. He choſe no other Inſtrument to do it with, 
than an ordinary-Knife, which he bought of a common Cutler for a Shilling : and 
thus provided he repair'd to Portſmouth, where he arriv'd the Eve of St. Bartho- 
lomew. The Duke was then there, in order io prepare and make ready the Fleet, 
and the Army, with which he reſolv'd in few days to tranſport himſelt to the Relief 
of Rochel, which was then ſtraitly beſieged by the Cardinal Richelieu; and for the 
Relief whereof the Duke was the more obliged, by reaſon that, at his being at the 
He of Ree, he had receiv'd great Supplies of Victuals, and ſome Companies of 
their Garriſon from that Town, the want of both which they were at this time 
very ſenſible of, and griev'd at. 8 | 


This Morning of St. Bartholomew the Duke had receiv'd Letters, in which he was 


advertiſed that Roche! had reliev'd it ſelf; upon which he directed that his Break- 


falt might ſpeedily be made ready, and he would make haſt to acquaint the King 
with the Good News, the Court being then at Southwick, the Houſe of Sr. Daniel 
Norton, five Miles from Portſmouth. The Chamber, wherein he was dreſſing him- 


ſelf, was fullof Company, of Perſons of Quality, and Officers of the Fleet and 


Army. 


There was Monſieur de Sou bie, Brother to the Duke of Rohan, and other French 


Gentlemen, who were very ſolicitous for the Imbarkation of the Army, and for the 
Departure of the Fleet, for the Relief of Roche: and they were at that time in 


much trouble and perplexity, out of apprehenſion that the news, the Duke had 


ceceived that morning, might ſlacken the preparations for the Voyage, which their 


Impatience, and Intereſt perſwaded them were not advanced with expedition; and 
ſo they had then held much diſcourſe with the Duke of the impoſſibility, that his 
Intelligenze could he true, and that it was contrived by the artifice and dexterity 


of their Enemies, in order to abate the warmth and zeal, that was uſed for their | 


Relief, the arrival of which Relief thoſe Enemies had ſo much reaſon to apprehend ; 
and a little longer Delay in ſending it would eaſe them of that terrible apprehen- 
tion, their Forts and Works towards the Sea, and in the Harbour being almoſt 
finiſh'd. : | 3 b 

This diſcourſe, according to the natural cuſtom of that Nation, and by the uſual 
Dialect of that Language, was held with that Paſſion, and Vehemence, that the 


Itanders by, who underſtood not French, did believe that they were angry, and 


that they uſed the Duke rudely. He being ready, and inform'd that his Break-falt 
was ready, drew towards the door, where the hangings were held up; and in that 
very Paſſage turning himſelf to ſpeak with Sr. Thomas Fryar, a Colonel of the 


Army, who was then ſpeaking near his ear, he was on the ſuddain Struck over his 


ſhoulder upon the Breaſt with a Knife; upon which, without ufing any other words, 


but, The Villain hath Kill'd me; and in the ſame moment pulling out the Knife 


Himſelf, he fell down Dead, the Knife having pierced his Heart. 


No man had ſeen the Blow, or the Man who gave it, but in the confuffon, they 
were in, every man made his own conjecture, and declared it as a thing known ; molt 
agreeing that it was done by the French, from the angry diſcourſe they thought they 
had heard from Them. And it was a kind of a Miracle, that they were not all 
Kill'd in that inſtant; the Sober ſort, that preferv'd them from it, having the 


ſame opinion of their Guilt, and only reſerving them for a more Judicial Examina- 
tion and Proceeding. F 


In 


his chamber, and threw himſelf upon his bed, lamenting with much paſſion, and 
ln abundance of tears, the Loſs he had of an * Servant, and the horrid manner, 


— 
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in which he had been deprived, of him: and he continued in this melancholick diſ- 
compoſure of mind many days. 

Let his manner of receiving the news in Publick, when it was firſt brouglit him in 
| the preſence of fo many (who knew or ſaw nothing of the paſſion he expreſs d upon his 
8 retreat) made many men believe, that the accident was not very ungrateful ; at leaſt, 

that it was very indifferent to him; as being rid of a Servant very ungrarious to the 
People, and the prejudice to whoſe Perſon exceedingly obſtructed all overtures made 
in Parliament for his ſervice: | Sos 5 
And, upon this obſervation, Perſons of all conditions took great licence in ſpeak- 
ing of the perſon of the Duke, and diſſedting all his infirmities, believing rhey ſhould 
not thereby-incur any diſpleaſure of the King's. In which they took very ill mea- 
ſures; for from that time almoſt to the time of his own death, the King admitted 
very few into any degree of Truft, who had ever diſcover'd themſelves to be Enemies to 
the Duke; or againſt whom he had manifeſted a notable prejudice. And ſure never 
any Prince expreſs: a more lively regret for the Lofs of a Servant, than his Majeſty 
did for this great Man, in his conſtant favour and kindneſs to his Wife and Children; 
in all offices of grace towards his Servants; and in a wonderful ſollicitous care for 
the Payment of his Debts ; which, it is very true, were Contracted for his Majeſty's 
ſervice; though in ſach a manner, that there remain d no evidence of it, nor were 
any of the Duke's Officers intruſted with the knowledge of it, nor any record kepy 
of it, but in the King's ovun generous memory. . et 
A CharaSer of This great man was a Perſon of a Noble nature, and Generous diſpoſition, and 
the Duke, of ſuch other Endowments, as made him very capable of being a great Favourite to 
a great King, He underſtood the Arts of a Court, and all the Learning that is pro- 
fes d There exactly well. By long practiſe in buſineſs, under a Malter- that diſ- 
courſed excellently, and ſurely knew all things wonderfully, and took much delight 
in Indoctrinating his young unexperienced Favourite, who, he knew, would be 
always look'd upon as the Workmanfhip of his Own hands, He had obtain d 2 
quick conception, and. apprehenfion of Bufinefs, and had the habit of Speaking very 2 
gracefully, and pertinently. He was of a moſt flowing Courteſy and Aﬀability, to : 
all men who made any addreſs to him; and fo deſirous to Oblige them, that he 
did not enough conſider the Value of the obligation, or the Merit of the perſon he x 
choſe to oblige ; from which, much of his Misfortune reſulted. He was of a Cou | 
rage not to be daunted, which was manifeſted in all his Actions, and in his Conteſts 13 
with particular perſons of the ns reputation; and eſpecially in his whole de- 
meanur at the Hle of Rec, both at the Landing, and upon the Retreat; in both 
which no man was more fearteſs, or more ready to.expoſe himſelf to the higheſt : 
dapgers. His Kindneſs, and Affection to his Friends was ſo vehement, that they were as 7 
ſa many marriages for better and worſe, and ſo many leagues offenſive and defenſive ; ass 
if he thought himſelf obliged to love all his Friends, and to make war upon all | 
they were angry with, let the cauſe be what it would. And it cannot be denied, 
that he was an Enemy in the ſame exceſs; and proſecuted thoſe he look d upon as 
his Enemies, with the utmolt rigour and animofity ; and was not eafily induced' to 
reconciliation. And yet there wete ſome examples of his receding in that particular. 
And when he was in the higheſt paſſion, he was fo far from ſtooping to any Diſſi- 
mulation, whereby his diſpleaſure might he conceal'd and cover'd, till he had attain d 
his revenge, (the low method of Courts) that he never endeavour'd ro do any man 
an ill office, before he firſt told him what he was to expect from him, and reproach'd' 
him with the injuries he had done, with fo much generoſity, that the perſon found 
i in 1 power to receive further ſatisfaction, in the way he would chooſe for 
In this manner he proceeded with the Earl of Oxford, a man of great Name in 
that time, and whom he had endeavour'd by many civil offices to make his Friend, 
and who ſeem d equally to incline to the Friendſhip : when he diſeover d (or ag 
many thought but ſuſpected) that the Earl was enter'd into ſome Cabal in Parlia- 
ment againſt him; he could not be dilfwaded by any of his Friends, to whom he 
imparted his reſolution, but meeting the Earl the next day, de took him aſide, and 
after many reproaches for ſuch and ſuch ill offices, he had done him, and for 
Breaking lis Word towards him, he told him he would rely no longer on His 


© Friendſhip, nor ſhould He expect any further Friendſhip from him, but on the con- 

© trary, he would be for ever his Enemy, and do him all the miſchief he could. 

The karl, ( who, as many thought, had not been Faulty towards him, was Cone. 
| . W | bearte 
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out any reply to the particulars, declared © that he neither cared for his Friendſhip, 
« nor feared his Hatred; and from thence avowedly,, entered into the converſation, 
and confidence of thoſe, who were always awake to diſcover, and ſollicitous to pur- 

We any thing, that might prove to his Diſadvantage; which was of evil conſequence 
to the Duke, the Earl being of the moſt ancient of the Nobility, and.a man of great 
Courage and of a Family, which had in no time fiwerv'd. from its Fidelity to the 

Sir Francis Cottington, who was Secretary to the Prince and not grown Countier 


into Spain, as is before touch d upon, and improved that prejudice after his coming 


opinion ot him, the Sincerity of the Spaniard in the Treaty of the Marriage, © that 
« they did in truth deſire it, and were fully reſolv d to gratify his Majeſty in the Buſi- 
i geſs of the Pa/az:nare, and only deſired in the manner of it, to gratify the Em- 


Diſpleaſure to Cottington was ſufficiently Manifelt. And King James was no ſooner 
dead, and the new Officers, and Orders made, but the Profits, and Privileges, which 
had uſed to be continued to him, who had been Secretary, till ſome other promotiog, 
were all retrench d. And when he was one Morning attend ing in the Privy lodgings, 
as he was accultom'd to do, one of the Secretaries. of State came to him, and told 
him, © that it was the King's pleaſure he ſhould no more preſume to come into thoſe 
rooms ; {which was the fuſt inſtance, he had receiv'd of the King's Disfavour) and 
at the ſame inſtant the Duke entered into that Quarter: Sir Francs Coir ington ad- 
dreſs'd himſelf towards him, and defired © he would give him leave to ſpeak to him; 
upon which the Duke inclining his ear, moved to a window from the Company; and 


tion'd the Meſſage, which had been then deliver'd to him, and defired only ro 


= Know, © Whether it could not be in his power, by all dutiful Application, and all 


= * poſſible Service, to be reſtored to the good Opinion, his Grace had once vouchſafed 
= * to bave ef him, and to be admitted to Serve him? The Duke heard him, with- 
85 out the leaſt commotion, and with a countenance ſexene enough, and then anſwer d 
bim, That he would deal very clearly with him, that it was utterly impoſſible to 
bring that to paſs, which he had propoſed: That he was not only firmly reſolved 
« never to truſt him, or to have to do with him, but that he was, and would be 
s always: his declared Enemy: and that he would do always whatever ſhould be in 


© mentioning any particular ground for his ſo heightned diſpleafhre. 88 
The other very calmly replied to him, (as he was malter of an e Tem- 
per) © That ſince be was refolv'd never to do him good, he hoped. from his Jultice, 


< laid out by his command, ſo much money for Jewels and PiQtures, which he had 
„ teceivd: and that, in hope of his future Favour, he had onee preſented a Suit 
„of Hangings to him, which colt him 800 which he hoped he would cuſs to be 
* reſtoxed to him, and that he would not let him be ſo great a Looſer by him. 
The Duke anſwer d, He. was in the right; that he ſheuld the next Morning go 
* to Oliver (who was his Receiver) and give him a particylas account of all the Mo- 


ney due to him, and he ſhould preſently pay him; which was done the next Mot- 


ning accordingly, without the leaſt abatement of any of his demands 155 

And he was 10 far teconciled to him before his death, that being reſolv d to male 
Peace with Spain, to the end he might more vigorouſly purſue the War with France, 
(to which his heart was moſt paſſionately fix d) he ſent for Cottingtun to come to 


him, and after conference with him, told him, © the King would ſend bim 


Embaſſadour thither, and that he ſhould attend kim at Fart ſnouth for his diſpateh. 
His fingle misfortune was (which indeed was productive of many grexter) that 
he never made a noble, and a worthy Frindſhip with a Man ſo near his equal, that 
be would frankly adviſe him for his Honour, and true Intereſt, againſt the «current, or 


rather the torrent of his impetuous Paſſions, which was partly the Vice of the Time, 


when the Court was not repleniſh'd with great choice of excellent Men; and partly 


the Vioe of the Perſons, who were molt wortdy to be applied to, and lock d 7 
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| hearted as he, and thought the very ſuſpecting him to he an injury unpardonable) with- 


enough to diſſemble his opinion, had given the Duke Offence, before his Journey 


thither, by diſpoſing the Prince all he could to the Marriage of the Infanta; and by 
his. behaviour after his return, in juſtifying to King Jags, who had a very good. 


4 peror, and the Duke of Bavaria all they could, which would take up very little 
time. All which being ſo contrary to the Duke's purpoſes and reſolutions; his 


the other told him © that he receiv'd every day freſh Marks of his Severity ; men- 


his power to min and deſtroy him, and of this he might be moſt aſſured: without 


e and Generoſity, that he would not ſuffer himſelf to gain by bis toſs; That he had 


"Wo ᷣͤ -: 


- Youth, and his Obſcurity before his riſe, as Obligations upon him to gain their Friend 
hips by extraordinary Application. Then his Aſcent was ſo quick, that it feem'd 
rather a Flight than a Growth, and he was ſuch a Darling of Fortune, that he was 
at the Top, before he was well ſeen at the Bottom; and as if he had been born a 
Favourite, he was Supreme the firlt Month he came to Court; and it was want of 
confidence, not of Credit, that he had not all at firſt, which he obtain'd afterwards, 
never meeting with the leaſt Obſtruction from his Setting out, till he was as great as 
he could be: So that he wanted Dependants before he thought he could want Coad ju- 
tors. Nor was he very fortunate in the election of thoſe Dependants, very few of 
his Servants having been ever qualified enough to aſſiſt or adviſe him; and they were 
intent only upon growing rich under him, not upon their Maſter's growing Good, is 
as well as Great: Inſomuch as he was throughout his Fortune a much Wiſer man, than 
any Servant or Friend he ja. 3 1 

Let the Fault or Misfortune be what, or whence it will, it may reaſonably be believ'd 
that if he had been bleſs'd with one faithful Friend, who had been qualified with Wil: 
dom and Integrity, that great Perſon would have committed as few Faults, and done 
as tranſcendent worthy Actions, as any Man, who ſhined in ſuch a Sphere in that 
Age in Europe. For he was of an excellent Diſpoſition, and of a Mind very capable 
of Advice and Counſel: He was in his Nature Juſt and candid, liberal, generous, and 
bountiful ; nor was it ever known, that the temptation of Money ſway d him to do 
an unjuſt, or unkind thing. And though he left a very great Eſtate to his Heirs; 
conſidering the vaſt Fortune, he inherited by his Wife, the ſole. Daughter, 
and Heit of Francis Earl of Ratland, he owed no part of it to his 
own Induſtry, or Sollicitation; but to the impatient Humour of two Kings 
his Maſters, who would make his fortune equal to his Titles, and the bie 
as much above other Men, as the other was. And he conſider'd it no othei- 
wie than as theirs, and left it at his death engaged for the Crown, almoſt to the 
value of it, as is touch'd upon before. VV | 3 
If he had an immoderate Ambition, with which he was charged, and is a Weed 
(if it be a Weed) apt to grow in the beſt Soils ; it doth not appear that it was in his 
Nature, or that he brought it with him to the Court, but rather found it there, and 
was a Garment neceſſary for that Air. Not was it more in his power to be without 
Promotion, and Titles and Wealth, than for a kealthy man to fit in the Sun, in the 
brighteſt Dog-days, and remain without any warmth. He needed no Ambition, who 
was ſo ſeared in the hearts of two ſuch Maſters, TN F-10770 | 
There are two particulars, which ly heavieſt upon his Memory, either of them 
ageravated by Citcuinſtances very important, and which adminiſter frequent Occafions | 
by their Effects to be remembered. 3 | = 
* The Firſt, his engaging his old unwilling Maſter and the Kingdom in the War 
with Spain (not to mention the bold Journey thither, or the Breach of that Match) 
in a time when the Crown was ſo poor, and the People more inclin'd to a bold En- 
quiry. How it came to be fo, than dutiful to provide for its Supply: And this only 
upon Perſonal Animoſities between him, and the Duke of O/rvares, the ſole Favou- 
'rite in that Court, and thoſe Animoſities from very trivial Provocations, which 
flowed indeed from no other Fountain, than that the Nature and Education of Spain 
reſtrain d men from that Gayety, and Frolique humour, to which the Prince's Court 
vas more inclined. And O/rverez had been heard to cenſure very ſeverely the Duke's 
Familiarity, and Want of ReſpeU towards the the Prince (a Crime monſtrous to the 
Spaniard) and had faid, that © if the Infanta did not ſo ſoon as ſhe was married 
 « Suppreſ$ that Licence, ſhe would her Self quickly undergo the Miſchief of it: 
Which gave the firſt alarum to the Duke to apprehend his own Ruin in that Union, 
and accordingly to uſe all his Endeavcurs to break and prevent it: and from that time 
he took all occafions to quarrel with and reproach the Conde Duke. 
One Morning the King deſir'd the Prince to take the Air, and to vifit a little 
Houſe of Pleaſure he had (the Prado) four miles from Madrid, ſanding in a For- 
teſt, where he uſed ſometimes to Hunt; and the Duke not being ready, the King and 
the Prince and the Infante Don Carlos went into the Coach, the King likewiſe calling the 
Farl of Br:ſto/ into that Coach to aſſiſt them in their Converſation, the Prince then not 
ſpeaking any Spaniſp; and left Olivares to follow in the Coach with the Duke of Buck- 
ing ham. When the Duke came, they went into the Coach, accompanied with others 
of both Nations, and proceeded very cheerfully towards the overtaking the King ; 
but when upon the way he heard, that the Earl of Briſtol was in the Coach = 
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the King, he broke out into a great Paſſion, reviled the Conde Duke as the Con- 
triver of the Affront, reproach'd the Earl of Byiſtol for his Preſumption, in taking 
the Place, which in all reſpects belonged to Him, who was join'd with him as 
Embaſſador extraordinary, and came laſt from the Preſence of his Maſter, and re- 
ſolv'd to go out of the Coach and return to Madrid. Olivareꝭ eaſily diſcover'd by the 
diſorder, and the noiſe, and the tone, that the Duke was very Angry, without com- 
prehending the Cauſe of it; Only found that the Earl of Briſtol was often named 
with Such a tone, that he begun to ſuſpect what in truth might be the cauſe. And 
thereupon: he commanded a Gentleman, who was on Horſebatk, with all ſpeed to 
overtake the King's Coach, and deſire that it might ſtay ; intimiting that the Duke 
had taken ſome Diſpleaſure, the ground whereof was not enough underſtood. Upon 
which the King's Coach ſtay'd, and when the other approach'd within diſtance, the 
Conde Duke alighted, and acquainted the King with what he had obſerv'd, and 
what he conceiv d. The King himſelf alighted:;- made great Compliments to the 
Duke, the Earl of Briſtol Excuſing himſelf upon the King's Command, that he 
ſhould ſerve as Interpreter. In the end Don Carlos went into the Coach with the 
Favourite, and the Duke and the Earl of Briſto/ went with the King, and the 
Prince; and fo they proſecuted their journey, and after Dinner return'd in the ſame 
manner to Madrid. | B e 
This with all the Circumſtantes of it adminiſtred wonderful occaſion of Diſcourſe 
in the Court and Country, there having never been ſuch a Comet ſeen in that He- 
miſphere; their ſubmiſs Reverence to their Princes being a vital part of theit Religion. 
There were very few days pals'd afterwards, in which there was not ſome mani- 
feſtation of the higheſt Diſpleaſure, and Hatred in the Duke againſt the Earl of 
Briſtol. And when the Conde Duke had ſome eclairciſment with the Duke, in 
which he made all rhe Proteſtations of his ſincere Affection, and his defire to main- 
tain a clear, and faithful Friendſhip with him, which he conceiv'd might be, in ſome 
degree, uſeful to both their Maſters : the Other receiv'd his Proteſtations with all 
Contempt, and declared, with a very unneceſſary frankneſs, that he would have 
no Friendſhip with him. ek F 
The next day after the King return d from accompanying the Prince towards the 
Sea, where, at parting, there were all poſſible demonſtrations of mutual Affection 
between them; the King cauſed a fair Pillar to be erected in the Place, where they 
Laſt embraced each other, with Inſcriptions of great Honour to the Prince; there 
being then in that Court not the leaſt Suſpition, or Imagination, that the Marriage 
would not Succeed. Inſomuch that afterwards, upon the news from Rome that the 
Diſpenſation was granted, the Prince having left the Deſponſorios in the hands of 
5 the Earl of Briſtol, in which the Infante Don Carlos was conſtituted the Prince's 
Proxy to Marry the Infanta on his behalf; She was treated as Princeſs of Wales, the 
Qn!yeen gave her place, and the Exgliſp Embaſſador had frequent Audiences, as with 
his Miſtreſs, in which he would Not be cover'd : Yet, Ifay, the very next day after 
the Prince's departure from the King, Mr Clarꝶ, one of the Prince's Bedchamber, 
who had formerly ſerv'd the Duke, was ſent back to Madrid, upon Pretence that 
ſomewhat was forgotten there, but, in Truth, with orders to the Earl of Briſſol not 
to deliver the Deſponſorios (which by the Articles, he was obliged to do within 
| fifteen days after the arrival of the Diſpenſation ) until he ſhould receive further 
orders from the Prince, or King, after his Return into England © © 
Mr Clark was not to deliver this Letter to the Embaſſador, till he was fiire the 
Diſpenſation was come; of which he could not be advertiſed in the inſtant. But he 
lodging in the Embaſſador's Houſe, and falling ſick of a Calenture, which the Phy- 
ſicians thought Would prove mortal, he ſent for the Earl to come to his Bed-fide, 
and deliver'd him the Letter before the arrival of the Diſpenſation, though long after 
it was known to be granted; upon which all thoſe Ceremonles were perform'd 
le to the Imanta. 0003 1145 30" 2 REO IN 
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By theſe Means, and by this Method, this great Affair, upon which the Eyes of 
1d Chriſlendom had been ſo long fix'd, came to be Diſſolvd, without the. leaſt 
ne mixture with, or contribution from thoſe Amours, which were afterwards fo 
ot confidently diſcourſed of. For though the Duke was naturally cartied violently | . 
&- to thoſe Paſſions, when there was any grace or beauty in the Object, yet the e 
18 Dutcheſs of Olivarea, ot whom was the talk, was then a Woman ſo old, paſt 
3 3 Children, of fo abjeCt a preſence, in a word, ſo crooked and deform'd, that ſhe 
10 could neither tempt his Appetite, nor magyily his Revenge: And whatſoever lie 


did 
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did afterwards in England was but tueri opus, and to proſecute the Deſign, he had 
upon the Reaſon, and Provocation aforeſaid, fo long betore contrived during his 
abode in Spazn . * 5 
The Other particular, by which he involv'd himſelf, in ſo many Fatal Intricacies, 
from which he could Never extricate himſelf, was, his running violently into the 
War with 'France, without any Kind of Provocation, and upon a Particular Paſſion 
very umwartantable. In his Embaſſy in France, where his Perſon and Preſence was 
wondertully admired, and eſteem d (and in truth it was a Wonder in the eyes of 
all men) and in which he appear d with all the Luftre, the Wealth of Eng/and 
could adorn him with, and Ourſhined all the bravery that Court could dreſs it ſelf 
in, and Overacted the whole Nation in their own moft peculiar Vanities : He had 
the Ambition to fix his Eyes upon, and to dedicate his moſt violent Affection to a 
Lady of a very ſublime Quality, and to purſue it with molt importunate Add reſſes; 
Inſomuch as when the King had brought the Queen his Siſter, as far as he meant to do, 
and deliver d her into the hands of the Duke, to be by him conducted into England , 
The Duke, in his journey, after the departure from that Court, took a reſolution 
once more to make a Viſit to that great Lady, which he believ'd he might do with 

+ much privacy. But it was ſo eaſily difcover'd, that Proviſion was made for his 
Reception; and if he had purſued his Attempt, he had been without doubt Aſſaſſi- 
nated ; of which he had only ſo much notice, as ſerv'd him to decline the Danger. 
But he Swore, in the inſtant, that he would See, and Speak with that Lady, in. 
* Spight of the Strength and Power of France. And from the time that the 
Queen arrived in Exgland, he took all the ways he could ro Undervalue and 
Exaſperate that Court and Nation, by caufing all Thoſe, who fled into England 
from the juſtice and diſpleaſure of that King, to be receiv'd and entertain'd here 
not only with ceremony and ſecurity, but with bounty and magnificence ; and the 
more extraordinary the Perſons were, and the more notorious their King's diſplea- 
ſure was towards them (as in that time there were very many Lords, and Ladys in thoſe 
circumſtances ) the more * they were receiv'd, and eſteem d. He omit- - 
ted no opportunity to Incenſe the King againſt France, and to diſpoſe him to aſſilt 
the Hugonots, whom he likewiſe encouraged to give their King ſome trouble. | 

And which was worſe than all this, he took great pains to Leſſen the King's AF 


fection towards his young Queen, being exceedingly jealous, leaſt Her Intereſt | 


might be of force enough to Croſs his other Defigns : And in this Stratagem, he ſo 
far ſwerv'd from the Inſtinct of his Nature, and his proper Inclinations, that He 


who was compounded of all the elements of Affability, and Courteſy towards all £ 


kind of People, had brought himſelf to an habit of Neglect, and even of Rudeneſs 
towards the Queen. - 5 VVK 
One day, when he unjultly apprehended, that She had ſhewed ſome diſreſpett to 
his Mother, in not going to her Lodging at an hour ſhe had intended to go, and 
was hindred by a meer accident; he came into her Chamber in much Paſſion, and 
after ſome Expoſtulations rude enough, he told her, She ſhould Repent it; her Ma- 
jelty anſwering with ſome quickneſs, he replied Inſolently to her, zhat there bad 
—4 Queens in England, who had loft their Heads. And it was univerſally known, 
that, during His life, the Queen never had any Credit with the King, with reference 
to any Publick Affairs, and ſo could not Divert the Reſolution of making a War 
with Fr ance. | | | : 5 : — 9 
The War with N had found the Nation in a Surfeit of a long Peace, and in 
a diſpoſition Inclinable enough to war with That Nation, which might put an end to 
an Alliance the moſt ungrateful to them, and which they moſt feard, and from 
whence no other Damage had yet befall'n them, than a Chargeable and Unſucceſs- 
ful Voyage by Sea, without the loſs of Ships or Men. But a War with France 
mult be carried on at another rate, and expence. Beſides, the Nation was weary 
and ſurſeited with the Firſt, before the Second was entred upon; and it was very 
viſible to Wiſe men, that when the general Trade of the Kingdom, from whence 
the Support of the Crown principally reſulted, ſhould be utterly extinguiſhed with 
France, as. it was with Spain, and interrupted or obſtructed with all other Places 
as it muſt be in a great meaſure, ina War, how Proſperouſly ſoever carried on) the 
Effeds would be very Sad, and Involve the King in many Perplexities; and it 
could not but fall out accordingly. E 3 0 
Upon the return from Cage without ſucceſs, though all the Ships, and, upon tbe 
matter, alt the Men were ſeen ( for though ſome had ſo ſurfeited in the Vineyards = 
5 | . J © : anc "WI | 
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ſent them all home again) and though by that Fleet's putting in at P/ymourh, near 
two hundred miles from London, there could be but very imperſect Relations, and 
the news of Yelterday was contraditted by the Morrow; beſides that the expedition 
had been undertaken by the Advice of the Parliament, and with an univerſal Approbari- 
on of the People, ſo that no body could reaſonably ſpeak loudly againſt it; Vet, not- 


wichltanding all this, the il] ſucceſs was heavily born, and imputed ro ill Conduct, 


the principal Officers of the Fleet and Army divided amongſt themſelves, and All 
united in their Murmurs againft the General, the Lord Viſcount Wimb/edon ; who, 
though an old Officer in Holland, was never _— equal to the Enterprize. In a 
word, there was Indiſpofition enough quickly difcover d againſt the war it RIF, that 
it was eaſily diſcern'd, it would not be purſüed with the vigour, it was entered into, 
nor carried on by any cheerful contribution of Money from the Publick. 


But the running into this War with France (from whence the Queen was ſo 


newly, and joy fully receiv'd) without any colour of reaſon, or ſo much as the for- 
mality of a Declaration from the King, containing the ground, and provocation, 
and end of it, according to cuftom-and obligation in the like caſes (for it was ob- 


 ſerv'd, that the Maniſeſto which was publiſh'd was in the Duke's own Name, who 


went Admiral and General of the Expedition) opened the mouths of all men, to 
Inveigh againſt it with all Bitterneſs: and the ſuddain ill Effects of it; manifeſted 
in the return of the Fleet to Porrſmouth, within ſuch a diſtance of London, that 
nothing could be conteal'd of the Loſs ſuſtain'd; in which, moſt noble Families found 


4 Son, or a Brother, or near Kinſman wanting, without ſuch Circumſtances of their 


Deaths, as are uſually the Conſolations, and recompences of ſuch Cataltrophes. The 
Retreat had been a Rout without an Enemy, and the French had their revenge 
by the Diſorder, and Confuſion of the Eng liſp Themſelves; in which, great num- 
bers of Noble and Ignoble were crowded to death, or drowned without the help of 


an Enemy : and as ſome thouſands of the common Men were wanting, ſo few of thoſe 


principal Officers, who attain'd to a Name in War, and by whofe Courage and Ex- 
perience any War was to be conducted, could be found. 8 

The effects of this overthrow did not at firſt appear in whiſpets, murmurs, and 
inveCtives, as the Retreat from Ca/es had done; but produced ſuch a general Conſter- 
nation over the face of the whole Nation, as if all the armies of France and Spain 
were united together, and had cover'd rhe land. Mutinies in the Fleet and Army, 
under pretence of their want of Pay (whereof no doubt there was much due to 
them) but in truth, cut of deteſtation of the Service, and the Authority of the Duke. 
The Counties throughout the Kingdom were ſo incenſed, and their affections poiſon'd, 
that they refuſed to ſuffer the Soldiers to be billetted upon them; by which, they often 
underwent greater Inconveniencies and Miſchiefs, than they endeavour'd to prevent. 


The endeavour to raiſe new Men for the recruit of the army, by preſſing (the uſual 


method) that had commonly been praftis'd upon fuch Occafions) found oppoſition 
in many places; and the Authority by which it was done not ſubmitted to, as being 
counted illegal. This produced a reſort to Martial Law, by which many were exe- 
cuted; which raiſed an aſperity in the minds of more than of the common. people, 
And this diſtemper was ſo univerfal, that the leaſt ſpark ſtill meeting with cumbuſti- 


ble matter enough to make a flame; all wiſe men look'd upon it as the Prediction 


of the Deſtruction, and Diſſolution, that would toNow. Nor was there a Serenity 
in the Countenance of any man, who had age and experience enough to conſider 
things to come; but only in thoſe who wiſh'd the deſtruction of the Duke; and 
thought it could not be purchaſed at too dear a price; and look'd upon this flux of 


' . humours as an inevitable way to bring it to pat | 


pals. 5 85 

And it cannot Be denied, that from theſe two Wars ſo wretchedly entred into, and 
the circumſtances before mention'd, and which flowed from thence, the Duke's ruin 
took its date; and never left purſuing him, till that execrable act upon his perſon : 
the malice whereof was contrafted by that ſole evil Spirit of the time, without any 
partner in the Conſpiracy. And the Venotne of that feafon encreafedand got vigour 
until, from one Licence to another, it proceeded till the Nation was corrupted, 
to that monſtrous degree, that it grew Satiated, and weary of the Goyernment it ſelf, 
under which it had enjoy'd a greater meaſure of Felicity, than any Nation was ever 
poſſeſsd of; and which could never be continu'd to them, but under the ſame Go- 
vernment. And as theſe Calamities originally ſprung from the inordinate appetite and 
_ -» paſſion of this young man, under the too much eaſineſs of two indulgent gg" 
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and the concurrence of a thouſand other. accidents ; So, if he had lived longer, the 
obſervation and experience he had gain'd, which had very much improved his Under- 
ſtanding, with the Greatneſs of his Spirit, and Jealouſy of his Maſter's honour (to 
whom his Fidelity was Superior to any temptation) might have repair'd many of 
the Inconveniencies, which he had introduced, and would have prevented the Miſ- 
chiefs which were the natural effects of thoſe cauſes. 


An account of There are many Stories ſcatter'd abroad at that time, of ſeveral Prophefies and 


4 Prediction 


Predictions of the Duke's untimely and violent Death. Amongſt the reſt, there 


of the Duke's was one, which was upon a better Foundation of Credit, than uſually ſuch diſcourſes 


geath, 


are founded upon. There was an Officer in the King's Wardrobe in Wizdſor Caſtle, 
of a good reputation for honeſty and diſcretion, and then about the Age of fifty years 
or more : this man, had in his yourh been bred in a School, in the Pariſh where Sir 
George Villiers the Father of the Duke liv'd ; and had been much cheriſh'd and obli- 
ged, in that Seaſon of his age, by the ſaid Sir George, whom atterwards he never 
{aw. About fix months before the miſerable end of the Duke of Buck:ngham, about 
mid-night, this man being in his bed, at Windſor where his Office was, and in a ve- 
ry good health, there appear d to him on the fide of his bed, a man of a very vene- 
rable aſpect, who drew the curtains of his bed, and fixing his eyes upon him, ask d 
him, if he knew him. The poor man, half dead with feat, and apprehenſion, be- 


ing ask'd the ſecond time, Whether he remembred him? and having in that time call'd 


to his memory the preſence of Sir George Villiers, and the very cloaths he uſed to 


wear, in which at that time he ſeem'd to be habited, he anſwer'd him, That he 


thought him to be that Perſon. He replyed, he was in the right; that he was 
< the ſame, and that he expected a Service from him; which was, that he ſhould 
* go from him to his Son the Duke of Buckingham, and tell him, if he did not 
4% ſomewhat to ingratiate himſelf to the People, or, at leaſt, to abate the extream 


4 malice they had againſt him, he would be ſuffer'd to live but a ſhort time. After 
this diſcourſe he diſappear'd; and the poor man if he had. been at all waking, 
ſlept very well till Morning, when he believed all this to be a dream, and conſider d 


it no otherwiſe. 


The next night, or ſhortly after, the ſame Perſon appear d to him again in the 
ſame place, and about the ſame time of the night, with an aſpeU a little more ſe- 


vere than before; and ask d him, Whether he had done as he required him? and per- 
ceiving he had not, gave him very ſevere reprehenſions; told him,“ he expected more 


« compliance from him; and that if he did not perform his commands, he ſhould 
« enjoy no peace of mind, but ſhould be always purſued by him: upon which he 
promiſed him to obey him. But the next morning waking out of a good ſleep, though 


he was exceedinely perplex d with the lively repreſentation of all particulars to his 


memory, he was willing [till to perſwade himſelf, that he had only dream'd : and 
confider'd, that he was a perſon at ſuch a diſtance from the Duke, that he knew not 
how to find any admiſſion to his preſence ; much leſs had any hope to be believ'd in 


what he ſhould ſay. So with great trouble and unquietneſs, he ſpent ſome time in 


thinking what he ſhould do; and in the end reſolv'd to do nothing in the matter. 
The ſame Perſon aypear'd to him the third time with a terrible countenance, and 
bitterly reproaching him tor not performing what he had promiſed to do. The poor 
man had by this time recover'd the courage to tell him, © that in truth he had de- 
ce ferr'd the execution of his commands, upon conſidering, how difficult a thing it 
« would be for him to get any acceſs to the Duke, having acquaintance with no 
« Perſon about him; and it he could obtain ad miſſion to him, he ſhould never be 
able to perſwade him, that he was ſent in ſuch a manner; but he ſhould, at het, 
& be thought to be mad, or to be ſet on and employ'd, by his own or the malice of 
e other Men, to abuſe the Duke; and ſo he ſhould be ſure to be undone. The perſon 
< replied, as he had done before, © that he ſhould never find reſt, till he ſhould per- 
« form what He required; and therefore he were better to diſpatch it: that the 
acceſs to his Son was known to be very eaſy; and that few men waited long for him; 
and for the gaining him credit, he would tell him two or three particulars, which he 
charged him never to mention to any perſon living, but to the Duke himſelf; 
and he ſhould no ſooner hear them, but he would believe all the reſt he ſhould ſay: 
and fo repeating his threats he left him. 3 
In the morning, the poor man more confirm'd by the laſt Appearance, made his 
journey to London where the court then was. He was very well known to Sir Ralph 
Freeman, one of the Malters of Requells, who had married a Lady that was nearly 
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allyed to the Duke, and was himſelf well receiv d by him. To him this man went; 
and though he did not acquaint him with all particulars, he ſaid enough to him to 
let him ſee there was ſomewhat extraordinary in it; and the knowledge he had of 
the ſobriety, and diſcretion of the man, made the more impreſſion in him. He deſired, 
that, by His means he might be brought to the Duke; to ſuch a place, and in 
« ſuch a manner, as ſhould be thought fit: affirming © that he had much to ſay to 
him; and of ſuch a Nature, as would require much privacy, and ſome time, and 
« patience in the hearing. Sr. Ra/ph promiſed © he would ſpeak firſt with the Duke 
of him, and then he ſhould underſtand his pleaſure + and accordingly, in the firſt 
opportunity, he did inform him of the reputation and honeſty of the man, and 
then what he deſired, and of all he knew of the matter. The Duke, according to 
his uſual openneſs, and condeſcenſion, told him, that he was the next day early to 
hunt with the King; that his horſes ſhould attend him at Lambeth Bridge, where 
he would land by five of the clock in the morning; and if the man attended him 
there at that hour, he would walk, and ſpeak with him, as long as ſhould be ne- 
* cellary. Sr. Ralph carried the man with him the next morning, and preſented him 
to the Duke at his landing; who receivd him courteouſly ; and walk'd afide in 
conference near an hour, none but his own Servants being at that hour in that place; 
and they and Sr. ang 0 at ſuch a diſtance, that they could not hear a word, though 
the Duke ſometimes ſpoke, and with great commotion; which Sr. Ralph the more 
eaſily obſerv'd, and perceiv'd, becauſe he kept his eyes always fix d upon the Duke; 
having procured the conference, upon ſomewhat he knew there was of extraordinary. 
And the man told him in his return over the water, that when he mention'd thoſe 
« particulars, which were to gain him credit, the Subſtance whereof he ſaid he durſt 
not impart to him, the Duke's colour changed, and he ſwore he could come to 
* that knowledge only by the Devil; tor that thoſe particulars were known only to 
* himſelf, and to one perſon more, who, he was ſure, would never ſpeak of it. 

The Duke purſued his purpoſe of hunting ; bur was obſerv'd to ride all the 


morning with great penſiveneſs, and in deep thoughts, without any delight in the 


exerciſe he was upon : and before the morning was ſpent, left the field, and a- 
lighted at his Mother's lodgings in Whize-hall ; with whom he was ſhut up for the 
ſpace of two or three hours; the noiſe of their diſcourſe frequently reaching the 
ears of thoſe, who attended in the next rooms : and when the Duke left her, his 
countenance appear'd full of trouble, with a mixture of anger; a countenance, that 
was never before obſerv'd in him, in any converſation with Her, towards whom he 
had a profound reverence. And the Counteſs her ſelf (for though ſhe was married 
to a private Gentleman Sr. Thomas Compton, ſhe had been created Counteſs of 
Buckingham, ſhortly after her Son had firſt aſſumed that Title) was, at the Duke's 
leaving her, found overwhelm'd in tears, and in the higheſt agony imaginable. 


Whatever there was of all this, it is a notorious truth, that when the news of the 


Duke's Murther ( which happen d within few months after) was brought to his 
Mother, ſhe ſeem'd not in the leaſt degree ſurprized ; but receiv'd it as if ſhe had 
foreſeen it; nor did afterwards expreſs ſuch a degree of ſorrow, as was expected 
from ſuch a Mother, for the loſs of ſuch a Son. Eg 1 
This Digreſſion much longer than it was intended, may not be thought altoge- 
ther improper in this Diſcourſe. For as the mention of his Death was very perti- 
nent, in the place, and upon the occaſion, it happen 4 to be made; ſo upon that 
occafion, it feem'd the more reaſonable to Digreſs, upon the Nature, and Character, 
and Fortune of the Duke; as being the beſt mirror to diſcern the Temper, and 
Spirit of that Age; and the wonderful concurrence of many fatal accidents, to dil- 
figure the Government of two excellent Kings ; under whom their Kingdoms in 
general proſper'd exceedingly ; and enjoy'd a longer Peace, a greater Plenty, and in 
fuller Security, than had been in any former age. . | | 
And becauſe there was ſo total a change of all Counſels, and in the whole face of , ,,,pea of 
the Court upon the death of that mighty Favourite; all thoughts of War being pre- the Court and 
ſently laid aſide (though there was a faint looking towards the relief of Roche! by #the Miniſters 
the Fleet, that was ready under the command of the Earl of Lindſey ) and the 7 1 
proviſions for Peace and Plenty taken to heart : It will not be unuſeful, nor unpleaſant, 
to enlatge the Digreſſion, before a return to the proper Subject of the Diſcourſe ; 
by a proſpect of the Conltitution of the Court, after that bright Star was ſhot our 
of the Horizon : Who were the chief Miniſters, that had the principal management 
of publick affairs in Church and State; * how equal their Faculties and Qualifi- 
N | | cations 
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eations were for thoſe high Tranſactions; in which, mention ſhall be only made of 
Thoſe, who were then in the higheſt truſt ; there being at that time no Ladies, who 
had diſpoſed themſelves to intermeddle in buſineſs : and -hereafter, when That acti- 
vity begun, and made any progreſs, it will be again neceſſary to take a new ſurvey 
of the Court upon that alteration. | oO. 
Of the Imd Sir Thomas Coventry was then Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and 
Keeper Co- newly made a Baron. He was a fon of the Robe; his Father having been a Judge 
ventry. in the Court of the Common Pleas : who took great care to breed him, though his 
firſt born, in the ſtudy of the Common Law; by which he himſelf had been pro- 
moted to that degree; and in which, in the Society of the Inner- Temple, his Som 
made a notable progreſs, by an early eminence in Practice, and Learning; inſomuch 
as he was Recorder of London, Sollicitor General, and King's Attourney before he 
was forty years of age. A rare aſcent ! All which Offices he diſcharged with great 
abilities, and ſingular reputation of Integrity. In the firſt year after the death of 
King James, he was advanced to be Keeper of the Great Seal of England (the 
- uſual advancement from the office ot Attourney General) upon the removal of the 
Biſhop of Lincoln: who, though a man of great wit, and good Scholaſtick learning, 
was generally thought ſo very unequal to the Place, that his Remove was the only 
recompenſe and ſatisfaction, that could he made for his Promotion. And yet it was 
enough known, that the Diſgrace proceeded only from the private diſpleaſure of the 
Duke of Buckingham. The Lord Gventry enjoy'd this place with an univerſal 
reputation (and ſure Jultice was never better adminiſtred) for the ſpace of about 
ſixteen years; even to his death, ſome months before he was fixty years of age: 
which was another important circumſtance of his Felicity; that great Office being 
ſo {lippery, that no man had died in it before, for near the ſpace of forty years. 
Nor had his Succeſſors, for ſome time after him, much better fortune. And he 
himſelf had uſe of all his ſtrength, and skill (as he was an excellent Wreſtler in this 
kind) to preſerve himſelf from falling, in two Shocks : the one given him by the 
Earl of Portland, Lord high Treaſurer of England; the other by the Marquis of 
Hamilton, who had the greateſt power over the affections of the King of any man 
of that time. Nt; e DO 
He was a man of wonderſul Gravity, and Wiſdom ; and underſtood not only the 
whole Science, and Myſtery of the Law, at leaft equally with any man, who had 
ever ſate in that place; but had a clear Conception of the whole Policy of the Go- 
vernment both of Church and State, which by the unskiltulneſs of ſome well- 
meaning Men, Jultled each the other too much. 5 5 
He knew the temper, diſpoſition, and gemus of the Kingdom moſt exactly; 
ſaw their Spirits grow every day more ſturdy, inquiſitive, and impatient; and there- 
fore naturally abhorred all Innovations, which he foreſaw, would produce ruinous 
effects. Let many, who ſtood at a diſtance, thought that he was not active, and 3 
ſtout enough in oppoling thoſe Innovations. For though, by his place, he prefided 
in all publick Councils, and was molt ſharp ſighted in the Conſequence ot things; 
yet he was ſeldom known to ſpeak in matters of State, which, he well knew, were, | 
for the molt part, concluded, before they were brought to that publick Agitation: 
never, in foreign affairs; which the vigour of his judgment could well have com- 
prehended : nor indeed freely in any thing, but what immediately, and plainly con- 
cern'd the juſtice of the Kingdom ; and in that, as much as he could, he procured 
references to the Judges. Though, in his nature, he had not only a firm Gravity, 
but a Severity, and even ſome Motoſity; yet it was ſo happily temper'd, and his 
Courteſy, and Aﬀability towards all men fo tranſcendent, and ſo much without 
afteQation, that it marvellouſly recommended him to all men of all degrees, and 
he was look d upon as an excellent Courtier, without receding from the native fim- 
plicity of his own manners. Ca Tea 25 
Ne had, in the plain way of ſpeaking and delivery, without much Ornament of 
Elocution, a ſtrange power of making himſelt believ d, the only juſtifiable Defign of 
Eloquenee : fo that though he uſed very frankly to deny, and would never ſuffer any 
man to depart from him, with an opinion that he was inclined to gratify, when in 
truth be was not; holding that Diſſimulation to be the worſt of Lying: yet the man- 
ner of it was ſo gentle, and obliging, and his Condeſcenſion ſuch, to inform the per- 
ſons 1 he could not ſatisfy, that few departed from him with ill will, and ill 
Wi ; K 
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But then, this happy Temper, and theſe good Faculties, rather preſerv'd him from 
having many Enemies, and ſupplied him with ſome Well-wiſhers, than furniſh'd 
him with any faſt and unfhaken Friends : who are always procured in Courts, by 
more Ardour, and more vehement Profeſſions, and Applications, than he would ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be entangled with. So that he was a man, rather exceedingly liked, 
than paſſionately loved: inſomuch that it never appear d, that he had any one Friend 
in the Court, of Quality enough to prevent, or divert any diſadvantage, he might be 
expoſed to. And therefore it is no wonder, nor to be imputed to him, that he re- 
tired within himſelf as much as he could; and ſtood ory his Defence, without 
making deſperare fallies againſt growing miſchiefs ; which, he knew well, he had no 
power to hinder, and which might probably begin in his own Ruin. To conclude, 
his ſecurity confiſted very much in his having but little credit with the King; and 
he died, in a ſeaſon moſt opportune, in which a wiſe man would have pray'd to 

have finiſh'd his courſe, and which in truth crown'd his other fignal proſperity in the 
World. 

Sir Richard Weſton had been advanced to the White-ſtaff, into the Office of Of the Lord 
Lord high Treaſurer of Eng/and, ſome months before the death of the Duke of 662; rag Kart 
Buckingham z and had, in that ſhort time, ſo much diſobliged him, at lealt diſap- 9 ger 
pointed his expectation, that many, who were privy to the Duke's molt ſecret pur- 
poſes, did believe, that if he had out-liv'd that voyage in which he was engaged, he 

would have remov'd him, and made another Treaſurer. And it is very true, that 
great Office too had beeen very ſlippery, and not faſt to thoſe, who had truſted 
themſelves in it: Inſomuch as there were at that time, five noble Perſons alive, who 
had all ſucceeded one another immediately in that unſteady Charge, without any other 
ſon intervening : the Earl of Saffolꝶ; the Lord Viſcount Mandevile, afterwards 
Fart of Mancheſter ; the Earl of Midd/eſex ; and the Earl of Marlborough, who 
was remov'd under pretence of his age, and diſability for the work (which had 
been a better reaſon againſt his Promotion, ſo few years before, that his infirmities 
were very little increaſed) to make room for the preſent Officer ; who, though ad- 
- vanced by the Duke, may properly be {aid to be eftabliſh'd by his Death. 
He was a Gentleman of a very ancient extraction by Father and Mother. His Education 
had been very good amongſt books and men. After ſome years ſtudy of the Law in 
the Middle Temple, he travell'd into Forreign parts, and at an age fit to make Ob- 
ſervarions, and Reflections; out of which, that, which is commonly call'd Experience, 
is conſtituted. After this he betook himſelf to the Court, and liv'd there ſome years; 
at that diſtance, and with that aw, as was agreeable to the Modeſty of the Ape, 
when Men were Seen ſome time before they were Known; and well known before 
they were Preferred, or durſt pretend to it. 3 
le ſpent the beſt part of his Fortune (a fair one, that he inherited from his Fa- 
ther ) in his attendance at Court; and involv'd his Friends in Securities with him, 
who were willing to run his hopeful Fortune, before he receiv'd the leaſt Fruit 
from it, but the Countenance of great men, and thoſe in authority, the moſt natu- 
ral, and moſt certain ſtairs ro aſcend by. 5 
He was then ſent Embaſſador to the Arch Dukes, Albert and 1/abella, into Hau- 
| ders; and to the Dyet in Germany, to treat about the reſtitution of the Palatinate; 
= in which Negotiation he behaved himſelf with great Prudence, and with the concur- 
rent teſtimony of his being a wiſe Man, from all thoſe Princes and Embaſſadors, 
with whom he treated. | | 

Upon his return he was made a Privy Counſellour, and Chancellour of the Ex- 
chequer, in the place of the Lord Brooke, who was either perſwaded, or put out of 
the place; which being an office of Honour, and Truſt, is likewiſe an excellent 
Stage for men of parts to tread, and expole themſelves upon; where they have oc- 
caſions of all kinds to lay out, and Ne all their Faculties and Qualifications moſt 
for their advantage. He behav'd himſelf very well in his Function, and appear'd Equal 
to it; and carried himſelt ſo luckily in Parliament, that he did his Maſter much Ser- 

vice, and preſerv'd himſelf in the good opinion, and acceptation of the Houſe; 
which is a bleſſing not indulged to many by thoſe High Powers. He did ſwim in 
thoſe troubled and boiſterous waters, in which the Duke of Buckingham rode as fd - 
miral, with a good grace ; when very many who were about him, weredrowned, or 
forced on ſhore with ſhrewd hurts, and bruiſes : which ſhewed, he knew well How 
and When to uſe his limbs, and ſtrength to the beſt ad vantage; ſometimes only to f 
avoid ſinking; and ſometimes to advance and get ground: and by this _— he 0 
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kept his credit with thoſe who could do him good, and loſt it not with others, who 
deſired the deſtruction of thoſe upon whom he molt depended. 


He was made Lord Treaſurer in the manner, and at the time mention'd before, up- 
on the removal of the Earl of Marlborough, and few months before the death of 
the Duke. The former circumſtance, which is often attended by Compaſſion to- 
wards the Degraded, and Prejudice towards the Promoted, brought him no diſad- 
vantage: For beſides the delight that Seaſon had in Changes, there was little reve- 
rence towards the Perſon remov'd ; and the extream viſible Poverty of the Exchequer 
ſhelter'd that Province from the Envy, it had frequently created; and open d a door, 
for much Applauſe to be the Portion of a wiſe, and provident Miniſter, For the 
other, of the Duke's death, though ſome, who knew the Duke's Paſſions and 
Prejudice (which often produced rather ſuddain indiſpoſition, than obſtinate 
reſolution) believ'd he would have been ſhortly caſhier d, as ſo many had lately 


been; and ſo that the death of his Founder was a greater Confirmation of him 


in the Office, than the delivery of the White-ſtaff ro him had been: yet many 
other wiſe men, who knew the Treaſurer's talent in removing prejudice, and recon- 
ciling himſelf to wavering and doubtful afteCtions, believ'd, that the Loſs of the Duke 
was very Unſeaſonable ; and that the aw, or apprehenſion of his Power, and Dif- 
pleaſure, was a very neceſſary alloy for the Impetuoſity of the new Officer's Nature, 


Which needed ſome reſtraint, and check, tor ſome time, to his immoderate Pretences, 


and appetite of Power. | ; | 
He did indeed appear on the ſuddain wonderfully Elated, and ſo far threw off 
his old affeQation to pleaſe Some very much, and to diſpleaſe None, in which 


art he had excelPd ; that in few months after the Duke's Death, he found himſelf to 


ſucceed him in the publick diſpleaſure, and in the malice of his Enemies, without 
ſucceeding him in his credit at Court, or in the affection of any conſiderable Depen- 
dents. And yet, though he was not ſuperiour to all other men in the affection, or 
rather teſignation of the King, ſo that he might diſpenſe favours, and disfavours ac- 


cording to his own election; he had a full ſhare in his Maſter's eſteem, who look d 
upon him as a wiſe, and able Servant, and worthy of the truſt he repoſed in him; 


and receiv'd no other advice in the large buſineſs of his Revenue: nor was any man 


ſo much his ſuperiour, as to be able to leſſen him in the King's affection by his 
power. So that he was in a Poſt, in which he might have found much eaſe, and 
delight, if he could have contain'd himſelf within the verge of his own Province, 


which was large enough, and of ſuch Extent, that he might, at the ſame time, have 
drawn a great dependance upon him of very confiderable men, and have appear'd a 
very uſeful, and profitable Miniſter to the King; whoſe Revenue had been very looſe- 
ly managed during the late years, and might, by induſtry, and order, have been ea- 
fily improved: and no man better underſtood what method was neceſſary towards 
that good husbandry, than he 5 

But I know not by what frowardneſs in his Stars, he took more pains in exa- 


mining, and inquiring into Other Mens offices, than in the diſcharge of his Own; 


and not ſo much joy in what he Had, as trouble, and agony for what he had Not. 
The truth is, he had ſo vehement a defire to be the ſole Favourite, that he had no 


reliſh of the power, he had: and in that contention he had many Rivals, who had 


credit enough to do him Ill offices, though not enough to ſatisfy their own Ambi- 
tion; the King himſelf being reſolv'd to hold the Reins in his own hands, and to 
put no further truſt in others, than was neceſſary for the Capacity they ſerv'd in. 
Which Reſolution in his Majeſty was no ſooner believ'd, and the Treaſurer's Pre- 
tence taken notice of, than he found the number of his Enemies exceedingly in- 


creaſed, and others to be leſs eager in the purſuit of his Friendſhip; and every day 


diſcover'd ſome Infirmities in him, which being before known to few, and not taken 
notice of, did now expoſe him both to publick Reproach, and to private Animoſi- 
ties : and even his Vices admitted thoſe contradictions in them, that he could hardly 
enjoy the pleaſant fruit of any of them. That which firſt expoſed him to the 
publick jealouſy, which is always attended with publick reproach, was the con- 
current ſuſpicion of his Religion. His Wife, and all his Daughters were declared 
of the Roman Religion : and though He himſelf, and his Sons, ſometimes went to 
Church, he was never thought to have Zeal for it; and his Domeſtick converſa- 
tion and dependents, with whom only he uſed entire freedom, were all known 
Papiſts; and were believ'd to be Agents for the relt, And yet with all this diſ- 
advantage «to himfelf, he never had reputation, and credit with that Party; who 
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were the only people of the Kingdom, who did not believe him to be of their 
Profeſſion. For the Penal Laws ( thoſe only excepted which were Sanguinary, and 


even thoſe ſometimes let loofe ) were never more rigidly executed, nor had the 


Crown ever ſo great a Revenue from them, as in his time; nor did they ever pay 
ſo dear for the favours, and indulgencies of his office towards them © 

No man had greater ambition to make his Family great, or ſtronger defigns to 
leave a great Fortune to it. Yet his Expences were ſo prodigious, eſpecially in his 
Houſe, that all the ways he uſed for ſupply, which were all, that occurr'd, could 
not ſerve his turn; inſomuch that he contraQted fo great Debts ( the anxiety where- 
of, he pretended, broke his mind, and reſtrain d that attention, and induſtry, which 
was neceſſary for the due execution of his Office) that the King was pleaſed Twice 
to pay his Debts ; at leaſt towards it, to disburſe forty thouſand pounds in ready 
money out of his Exchequer. Befides, his Majeſty gave him a whole Forreſt 
[ Chute Forreſt in 1 and much other land belonging to the Crown, which 
was the more taken notice of, and Murmur'd againſt, becauſe, being the chief Mi- 
niſter of the Revenue, he was particularly obliged, as much as in him lay, to pre- 


vent, and even oppole ſuch Disinheriſon; and becauſe, under that obligation, he 


had avowedly, and ſowrly croſs'd the pretences of other men, and reſtrain'd the 
King's Bounty from being exerciſed almoſt to any, And he had that advantage (if 
he had made the right uſe of it ) that his Credit was ample enough ( ſeconded by 
the Kings own experience, and obſervation, -and inclination) to Retrench very much 


of the late unlimited Expences, and eſpecially thoſe of Bounties ; which from the 


death of the Duke ran in narrower channels, and never ſo much overflow'd as 
towards himſelf, who ſtopp'd the current to other men. : 


He was of an imperious nature, and nothing wary in diſobliging, and provoking 
other men, and had too much courage in offending, and incenſing them: but after 
having offended, and incenſed them, he was of ſo unhappy a feminine temper, 
that he was always in a terrible fright, and apprehenſion of them.  . 

He had not that application, and ſubmiſſion, and reverence for the Queen, as 
might have been expected from his wiſdom, and breeding; and often eroſs d her 


prerences, and defires, with more rudeneſs than was natural to him. Yet he was 


impertinently ſollicitous to know what her Majeſty ſaid of him in private, and what 
Reſentments ſhe had towards him. And when by ſome Confidents who had their 
ends upon him from thoſe offices, he was inform'd of ſome bitter expreſſions fall'n 
from her Majeſty, he was ſo exceedingly afflicted, and tormented with the ſenſe of 


it, that ſometimes by paſſionate complaints, and repreſentations to the King; 
ſometimes by more dutiful addreſſes, and expoſtulations with the Queen, in 


bewailing his misfortune; he frequently expoſed himſelf, and left his condition 


worſe than it was before; and the eclairciſment commonly ended in the diſcovery of 


the Perſons, from whence he had receiv'd his moſt ſecret intelligence. 2 
He quickly loſt the character of a bold, ſtout, and magnanimous man, which he had 

been long reputed to be in worſe times: and, in his moſt proſperous ſeaſon, fell under 

the reproach of being a man of big looks, and of a mean, and abject ſpirit. 


There was a very ridiculous Story at that time in the mouths of many, which, 
being a known truth, may not be unfitly mention'd in this place, as a kind of illu- 


{tration of the Humour, and Nature of the man, Sr. Tulius Ceſar was then Maſter 
of the Rolls, and had, inherent in his office, the indubitable right and diſpoſition of 
the Six-Clarks places; all which he had for many years upon any vacancy, beſtow'd 
to ſuch perſons as he thought fit. One of thoſe Places was become void, and de- 
ſign d by the old man to his fon Robert Ceſar, a Lawyer of a good name, and ex- 
ceedingly beloved. The Lord Treaſurer (as he was vigilant in ſuch cales ) had 


notice of the Clark's expiration ſo ſoon, that he procured the King to ſend a meſſage 
to the Maſter of the Rolls, expreſly forbidding him to diſpoſe of that Six-Clark's 


place, till his Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be further made known to him. It was the 
firſt Command of that kind, that had been heard of, and was felt by the old man 
very Senfibly. He was indeed very old, and had outliv'd moſt of his Friends; ſo 
that his Age was an objection againſt him; many Perſons of Quality being dead, 
who had, for recompence of Services, procured the reverſion of his Office. The 
Treaſurer found ir no hard matter fo far to terrify him, that ( for the King's ſervice 
as was pretended ) he admitted for a Six-Clark a perſon recommended by him 
(Mr. Fern a dependant upon him) who paid fix thouſand pounds ready money; 
which, poor man! he livd to repent in 1 Jayl. This work being done EN 
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charge of the poor old man, who had been a Privy-Counſellor from the entrance of 


King James, had been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and ſerv'd in other Offices; 
the depriving him of his Right made a great noiſe : and the condition of his Son 
(his Father being not likely to live to have the diſpoſal of another office in his power) 
who, as was ſaid before, was generally belov'd, and eſteem'd, was argument of 
great compaſſion ; and was lively, and ſucceſsfully repreſented to the King him- 
ſelf ; who was graciouſly pleaſed to promiſe, that, if the old man chanced to die 
© before any other of the Six-Clarks, that Office, when it ſhould fall, ſhould be 
© conferrd on his Son, whoſoever ſhould ſucceed Him as Malter of the Rolls: 


which might well be provided for, and the Lord Treaſurer obliged himſelf (to ex- 


piate the injury) to procure ſome Declaration to that purpoſe, under his Majeſty's 
Sign Manuel; which, however eaſy to be done, he long forgot, or neglected. 


One day the Earl of Iallbardine, who was nearly allied to Mr. Ceſar, and much 


his Friend, being with the Treaſurer paſſionately ask d him, Whether he had done 


That buſineſs? To whom he anſwer'd with a ſeeming trouble, © That he had forgotten 


© it, for which he was heartily ſorry ; and if he would give him a little Note in 
« writing, for a Memorial, he would put it amongſt thoſe which he would diſpatch 


with the King that afternoon. The Earl preſenly writ in a little paper, Remember 
Ceſar ; and gave it to him; and he put it into that little Pocket, where, he ſaid, he 


kept all his Memorials which were firlt to be tranſacted. 


Many days paſs d and (æſar never thought of. At length, when he changed his 


cloaths, and he who waited on him in his chamber, according to cuſtom, brought 
him all the Notes and Papers, which were left in thoſe he had left off, which he 
then commonly peruſed ; when he found this little Billet, in which was only written 
Remember Ceſar, and which he had never read before, he was exceedingly con- 
founded, and knew not what to make, or think of it. He ſent for his boſome- 
Friends, with whom he molt confidently conſulted, and ſhewed the Paper to them, 


the contents whereof he could not conceive : but that it might probably have been 
put into his hand (becauſe it was found in that incloſure, wherein he put all things 


of moment which were given him) when he was in motion, and in the Privy- 


Lodgings in the Court. After a ſerious and melancholick deliberation, it was agreed, 


that it was the advertiſement from ſome Friend, who durſt not Own the diſcovery : 
that it could fignify nothing, but that there was a Conſpiracy againſt his life, by his 
many and mighty Enemies: and They all knew Cz/ſar's fate, by contemning, or neg» 
lecting Such animadverſions) And therefore they concluded, that he ſhould pretend 


to be Indifpoſed, that he might not ſtir abroad all that day; nor that any might be 


admitted to him, but Perſons of undoubted affections: that at night, the Gates 


mould be ſhut early, and the Porter enjoyn'd to open them to no body, nor to go 
himſelf to bed till the morning; and that ſome Servants ſhould watch with him, 
leaſt Violence might be uſed at the Gate; and that They themſelves, and ſome other 


Gentlemen would fit up all the night, and atrend the Event. Such Houſes are al- 
ways in the morning haunted by early Suitors ; but it was very late before any could 
now get admittance into the houſe ; the Porter having quitted ſome of that arrear 
of ſleep, which he owed to himſelf for his night's watching ; which he excuſed to 
his Acquaintance by whiſpering to them, that his Lord ſhould have been Kill'd 
that night, which had kept all the Houſe from going to bed. And ſhortly after, 
the Earl of Tel:bardine asking him, Whether he had remembred Ceſar? the Trea- 


ſurer quickly recollected the Ground of his perturbation, and could not forbear im- 9 


parting it to his Friends, who likewiſe affected the communication, and ſo the 
whole jeſt came to be diſcover d. 

To conclude, all the Honours the King conferred upon him (as he made him a 
Baton, then an Earl, and Knight of the Garter ; and above this, gave a young 


beautiful Lady nearly allied to his Majeſty, and to the Crown of Scotland, in Mar- 


Triage to his eldeſt Son) could not make him think himſelf Great enough. Nor 
could all the King's Bounties, nor his own large Acceſſions, raiſe a Fortune to his 
Heirs ; but after ſix or eight years ſpent in outward opulency, and inward murmur 
and trouble, that it was not greater ; after vaſt ſums ot money and great wealth 
gotten, and rather conſumed than enjoy'd ; without any ſenſe or delight in fo great 
Proſperity, with the agony that it was no greater; He Died unlamented by Any; 
bitterly mention d by Moſt who never pretended to love him; and ſeverely cenſured, 
and complain'd of by Thoſe, who expected moſt from him, and deſerv'd beſt of him; 


and leit a numerous Family, which was in a ſhort time worn out, and yet outliv'd 
the Fortune he left behind him. The 
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The next great Counſellour of State was the Lord Privy-Seal, who was likewiſe of a of the Ear! 
Noble Extraction, and of a Family at that time very fortunate, His Grand father of Mancheſter, 
had been Lord Chief Juſtice, and left by King Harry the Eighth one of the Execu- £94 Privy Seal, 
tours of his laſt Will. He was the younger Son of his Father, and brought up 
in the ſtudy of the Law in the Middle Temple; and had paſs' d, and, as it were, 
made a progreſs through all the eminent Degrees of the Law, and in the State. 

At the death oi Queen E/:zabeth, or thereabouts, he was Recorder of London; then 
the King's Serjeant at Law; afterwards Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench. Before 
the death of King Janes, by the Favour of the Duke of Buckingham, he was 
raiſed to the Place of Lord High Treaſurer of Exgland; and within leſs than a year 
afterwards, by the withdrawing of that Favour, he was reduced to the almoſt empty 
Title of Preſident of the Council; and, to allay the ſenſe of the diſhonour, created 
Viſcount Mandevile. He bore the Diminution very well, as he was a wiſe man, and 
of an excellent temper; and quickly recover'd ſo much grace, that he was made 
Earl of Mancheſter, and Lord Privy-Seal, and enjoy d that Office to his Death; 
whilſt he ſaw many Removes, ang Degradations, in all the other Offices of which 
he had been poſſeſs d. 7 ee e | 
He was a man of great Induſtry, and Sagacity in Buſineſs, which he delighted in 
exceedingly ; and preſerv'd ſo great a vigour of Mind, even to his death (when he 
was very near eighty years of age) that ſome, who had known him in his younger 
years, did believe him to have much quicker parts in his age, than before. His Ho- 
nours had grown faſter upon him, than his Fortunes; which made him too ſolicitous 
to advance the latter, by all the ways which offer'd themſelves ; whereby he ex- 
poſed himſelf to ſome inconvenience, and many reproaches, and became leſs capable 
of ſerving the Publick by his Counſels, and Authority; which his known wiſdom, 
long experience, and confeſs'd gravity, and ability, would have enabled him to have 
done; moſt men conſidering more the Perſon that ſpeaks, than the Things, he ſays. 
And he was unhappily too much uſed as a Check upon the Lord Coventry; and 
when that Lord perplex'd their counſels, and defigns, with inconvenient objeftions 
1 in law, the authority of the Lord Mancheſter who had trod the ſame paths, was (till 
cuall'd upon; and he did too frequently gratify their unjuftifiable defigns, and pretences: 
a guilt and miſchief, all men, who are obnoxious, or who are thought to be ſo, are 
liable to, and can hardly preſerve themſelves from. But his Virtues ſo far weigh'd 

down his Infirmities, that he maintain d a good general reputation, and credit with 
the whole Nation, and People; he being always look d upon, as full of Integrity, 
and Zeal to the Proteſtant Religion, as it was eſtabliſn d by Law, and of unqueſti- 
onable Loyalty, Duty, and Fidelity to the King; which two Qualifications will 

ever gather popular Breath enough to fill the Sails, if the Veſſel be competently pro- 
vided with Ballaſt. He died in a lucky time, in the beginning of the Rebellion, 
18 — Religion, Loyalty, Law, nor Wiſdom could have provided for any 
an's Security. PN | 
The Earl of Arundel was the next Officer of State, who in his own Right, and of the Ear} = 
Quality, preceded the reſt of the Council. He was generally thought to be a proud Arundel. 

Man, who liv'd always within himſelf, and to himſelf, converſing little with any, 
who were in common converſation ; fo that he ſeem'd to live as it were in another 

Nation, his houſe being a place, to which all people reſorted who reſorted to no other 

place; Strangers, or ſuch who affected to look like Strangers, and drefi'd themſelves 

accordingly. He reſorted ſometimes to the Court, becauſe There only was a greater „ 

Man than himſelf; and went thither the ſeldomer, becauſe there Was a greater Man 89 

than himſelf. He livd towards all Favourites, and gem Officers, without any kind | 

of condeſcention, and rather ſuffer'd himſelf to be ill treated by their power and au- 

thority (for he was often in diſgrace, and once or twice Priſoner in the Tower) than 

to deſcend in making any application to them. — 

And upon theſe Occaſions he ſpent a great interval of his time, in ſeveral Jour- 

neys into forreign Parts, and, with his Wife and Family, had liv'd ſome years in 

Traly ; the humour, and manners of which Nation he ſeem'd moſt to like, and ap- 

prove, and effected to imitate, He had a good Fortune by deſcent, and a much 

greater from his Wife, who was the ſole daughter 2 the matter (for neither of 

the two Siſters left any Iſſue) of the great Houſe of Shrewsbury; but his Expences 

were without any meaſure, and always exceeded very much his Revenue. He was 

willing to be thought a Scholar, and to underſtand the moſt myſterious parts of 

Antiquity, becauſe he made a wonderful and coſtly Purchaſe of excellent Statues, 


whilſt 
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whilſt he was in Taly, and in Rome (ſome whereot he could never obtain permiſ- 
fion to remove from Rome, though he had paid for them) and had a rare Collection 
of the moſt curious Medals. As to all parts of Learning he was almolt illiterate, 
and thought no other part of Hiſtory ſo conſiderable, as what related to his own 
Family; in which, no doubt, there had been ſome very memorable Perſons. It 
cannot be denied that he had in his perſon, in his aſpect, and countenance, the ap- 
pearance of a great man, which he preſerv'd in his gate, and motion. He wore and 
affected a Habit very different from that of the time, ſuch as men had only beheld 
in the Pictures of the moſt conſiderable Men; all which drew the eyes of moſt, and 
the reverence of many towards him, as the Image, and Repreſentative of the Pri- 
mirive Nobility, and Native Gravity of the Nobles, when they had been molt Ve- 
nerable : but this was only his-outfide ; his nature and true humour being much 
diſpoſed to levity, and delights, which indeed were very deſpicable and childiſh. 
He was rather thought not to be much concern'd for Religion, than to incline to this, 
or that Party of any : and had little other affection for the Nation ot the Kingdom, 
than as he had a great ſhare in it, in which like the great Leviathan he might ſpors 7 
himſelf; from which he withdrew, as ſoon as he diſcern'd the repoſe thereof was 
like to be diſturb'd, and died in Italy, under the ſame doubtful character of Reli- 
gion, in which he Jivid. i | 6 | 
of William William Earl of 1'embroke was next, a man of another mold, and making, and 
Earlof vem- of another fame, and reputation with all men, and being the moſt univerſally be- 
broke. lov'd and eſteem d of any man of that age: and, having a great Office in the Court, 
he made the Court it ſelf better eſteem d, and more reverenced in the Country. And 
as he had a great number of Friends of the beſt men, ſo no man had ever the con- 
fidence to avow himſelf to be his Enemy. He was a man very well bred, and of 
excellent parts, and a graceful Speaker upon any ſubject, having a good proportion 
of Learning, and a ready Wit to apply it, and enlarge upon it: of a pleaſant and 
facetious humour, and a diſpoſition affable, generous, and magnificent. He was 


1 


own Fortune, ſo he ſtood upon his own Feet, without any other ſupport than of 
his proper Virtue and Merit: and liv'd towards the Favourites with that decency, as 
would not ſuffer them to cenſure or reproach his Maſter's judgment, and elettion,, 
but as with men of his own rank. He was exceedingly beloved in the Court, becauſe _ * 
he never deſired to get that for Himſelf, which Others labour'd for, but was ſtil! 
ready to promote the pretences of worthy men. And he was equally celebrated in the 7 
Country, for having receiv'd no Obligations from the Court which might corrupt, 
or ſway his affections, and judgment: ſo that all who were diſpleaſed, and unſatis- 
fied In the Court, or With the Court, were always inclined to put themſelves un- 
der his Banner, if he would have admitted them: and yet he did not ſo rejeft them, 
as to make them chuſe another Shelter, but ſo far ſuffer'd them to depend on him, 
that he could reſtrain them from breaking out beyond private reſentments, and mu- 
murs. | 
He was a great lover of his Country, and of the Religion, and Juſtice, which he be- 
liev'd could only ſupport it ; and his Friendſhips were only with men of thoſe Prin- 
ciples. And as his Converſation was moſt with men of the moſt pregnant parts, and 
underſtanding, fo towards any ſuch, who needed ſupport, or encouragement, though 
unknown, if fairly recommended to him, he was very liberal. Sure never man was 
planted in a Court, that was fitter for that Soil, or brought better qualities with him to 
purify that Air. : | 25 
Yet his memory mult not be Flatter'd, that his Virtues, and good inclinations may 
be believ'd ; he was not without ſome allay of Vice, and without being clouded 
with great Infirmities, which he had in too exorbitant a proportion, He in- 
dulged to himſelf the pleaſures of all kinds, almoſt in all exceſſes. To Wo- 
men, whether out of his natural Conſtitution, or for want of his domeſtick 
1 1 ; Content 


maſter of a great Fortune from his Anceſtours, and had a great addition by his Wife, 
another Daughter, and Heir of the Earl of Hreuosbury, which he enjoy'd during 
his life, ſhe outliving him: but all ſerv'd not his Expence, which was only limitted 7 
by his great mind, and occaſions to uſe it nobly. | 5 -Y 
He liv'd many years about the Court, before In it; and never by it: being rather 
regarded and eſteem d by King James, than lov'd and favour'd. After the foul Fal! 
of the Earl of Somerſer, he was made Lord Chamberlain of the King's Houſe, more 
for the Court's fake, than his Own ; and the Court appear's with the more Luſtre, |? 
beeauſe he had the Government of that Province, As he ſpent and liv'd upon his 
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content, and delight ( in which he was moſt unhappy, for he paid much too dear 
for his Wiſe's Fortune, by taking her Perſon into the bargain ) he was immoderately 
given up. But therein he likewiſe retain'd ſuch a power, and juriſdiction over his 
very appetite, that he was not ſo much tranſported with beauty, and outward allure- 
ments, as with thoſe advantages of the mind, as manifelted an extraordinary wit, 
and ſpirit, and knowledge, and adminiſtred great pleaſure in the converſation. To 
theſe he ſacrificed himſelf, his precious time, and much of his fortune. And ſome, 
who were neareſt his truſt and friendſhip, were not without apprehenſion, that his 
natural vivacity, and vigour of mind begun to leſſen, and decline by thoſe exceflive 
Indulgences. : | 

About the time of the death of King Janes, or preſently after, he was mide 


Lord Steward of his Majeſty's Houſe z that the Staff of Chamberlain might be put 


into the hands of his Brother, the Earl of Montgomery, upon a new contract of Friend- 
ſhip with the Duke of Buckingham ; after whoſe death, he had likewiſe ſuch Of- 
fices of his, as he moſt affected of honour, and command; none of profit, which 
he cared not for: and within two years after, he died himſelf of an Apoplexy, after 
a full and chearful Supper. | IS 05 

A ſhort Story may not be unfitly inſerted, it being very frequenty mention d by a 
Perſon of known integrity, whoſe Character is here undertaken to be ſet down, and 


who, at that time being on his way to London, met at Maidenhead ſome Perſons of 


Quality, of relation or dependance upon the Earl of Pembroke ( Sr. Charles Morgan, 
commonly call'd General Morgan, who had commanded an Army in Germany, and 


defended Sroad ; Dr. Feild, then Biſhop of Saint Davide; and Dr. Chafin, the 


Earl's then Chaplain in his houſe, and much in his favour.) At Supper one of them 
drank a health to the Lord Steward: upon which another of them ſaid, that he 
* believ'd his Lord was at that time very Merry, for he had now outliv'd the day; 
© which his Tutor Sandford had prognoſticated upon his Nativity he would not out- 
* live; but he had done it now, for that was his Birth-day, which had compleated 
© his age to fifty years. The next morning by the time they came to Clebrooꝶ, 
they met with the news of his Death. BF 


He Died exceedingly lamented by men of all Qualities, and left many of his Ser- 
vants and Dependents owners of good Eſtates, raiſed out of his employments, and 
bounty. Nor had his Heir cauſe to complain. For though his Expences had been 

very magnificent (and it may be the leſs confider'd, and his providence the leſs, 
| becauſe he had no Child to inherit) inſomuch as he left a great Debt charged upon 
the Eſtate; yer conſidering the wealth he left in Jewels, Plate, and Furniture, and 


the Eſtate his Brother enjoy'd in the right of his Wife (who was not fit to manage 


it her ſelf) during her long life, he may be Juſtly ſaid to have inherited as good 


an Eſtate from him, as he had from his Father, which was one of the beſt in 
England. 


2 


The Earl of Montgomery, who was then Lord Chambetliin of the Houſhold, of philip E! 
and now Earl of Pembroke, and the Earl of Dor ſet were likewiſe of the Privy- of Montgome- 


Council; Men of very different Talents, and Qualifications. The former being a7 


young man ſcarce of age at the entrance of King James, had the good fortune by 
the comelineſs of his perſon, his skill, and indefatigable induſtry in Hunting, to be 
the firſt, who drew the King's eyes towards him with affection; which was quickly 
{o far improved, that he had the reputation of a Favourite. Before the end of the 
firſt, or ſecond year, he was made Gentleman of the King's Bed-chamber, and 


Earl of Montgomery; which did the King no harm: For beſides that he receiv d 


the King's Bounty with more moderation than other men, who ſucceeded him; 
He was generally known, and as generally eſteem d; being the Son of one Earl of 
Pembroke, and younger Brother to another, who liberally ſupplied his expence, 

beyond what his annuity from his Father would bear, | | 


He pretended to no other qualifications, than to underſtand Horſes and Dogs 


very well, which his Maſter loved him the better for ( being, at his firſt coming 
into England, very jealous of thoſe who had the reputation of great Parts) and to 
be believ d honeſt and generous, which made him many Friends, and left him then 
no Enemy. He had not fate many years in that Sun-ſhine, when a new Comet ap- 
peat'd in Court, Robert Carr, a Scots man, quickly after declared Favourite; upon 


whom the King no ſooner fix d his eyes, but the Earl, without the leaſt murmur, or 


indilpoſition, left all doors open for his entrance: (A rare temper ! and it could pro- 
ceed from nothing, but his great n in loving Field-ſports) which the - 
k | leeceiv 
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receiv'd as Io great an Obligation, that he always after loved him in the Second 
place, and commended him to his Son at his death, as a man to be relied on in 
int of Honelty and Fidelity ; though it appear'd afterwards, that he was not 
Vene Built, nor had ſufficient Ballaſt to endure a Storm; of which mote will be 
{aid hereafter. 5 5 . 
| The other, the Earl of Dor ſet, was, to all intents, principles, and purpoſes, an- 
Of rm other man; his Perſon beautiful and graceful, and vigorous ; his Wit pleaſant, ſpark- 
W as ling, and ſublime; and his other Parts of Learning, and Language, of that luſtre, 
that he could not miſcarry in the World. The Vices he had, were of the Age, 
which he was not ſtubborn enough to contemn, or reſiſt. He was a Younger bro- 
ther, Grandchild to the great Treaſurer Bucſehurſi, created, at the King's firſt Entrance, 
Earl of Dor ſet, who outliv d his Father, and took care, and delight in the Education 
of his Grandehild, and left him a good Support for a Younger brother ; beſides a 
Wife, who was Heir to a fait Fortune. As his Perſon and Parts were ſuch as are be- 
fore mention'd ſo he gave them full ſcope, without reſtraint z and indulged to his 
appetite all the Pleaſures, that ſeaſon of his life (the fulleſt of jollity, and riot of 
any, that preceded, or ſucceeded ) could tempt, or ſuggeſt to him. 
Heentred into a fatal Quarrel, upon a ſubject very unwarrantable, with a young 
Nobleman of Scotland, the Lord Bruce; upon which they both tranſported 
themſelves into Flanders, and attended only by two Chirurgions placed at a 
diſtance, and under an obligation not to ſtir, but upon the fall of one of them, 
they fought under the Walls of dons, where the Lord Bruce fell dead upon 
the place; and Sr. Edward Sackville (for ſo he was then called) being likewiſe 
ark retired into the next Monaſtery, which was at hand, Nor did this miſerable 
accident, which he always exceedingly lamented, make that through impreſſion up- 
on him, but that he indulged ſtill too much to thoſe importunate, and inſatiate a 
petites, even of that individual Perſon, that had ſo lately embark d him in that deſ- 
perate enterprize ; being too much Tinder not to be inflamed with thoſe Sparks. 
His Elder brother did not enjoy his Grandfather's Titles many years, before they 
deſcended, for want of Heirs male, to the Younger brother. But in theſe few 
years the Elder, by an exceſs of expence in all the ways to which money can be ap- 
plied, ſo entirely conſumed almoſt the whole great Fortune that deſcended to him, 
that when he was forced to leave the Title to his younger Brother, he left upon the 
matter nothing to him to ſuport it; which expoſed him to many difficulties, and in- 
conveniencies. Yet his known great Parts, and the very good general Reputation 
he had acquired, notwithſtanding his defects (for as he was eminent in the Houſe of 
Commons, whilſt he fate there; ſo he ſhined in the Houſe of Peers, when he came 
to move in that ſphere) inclined King James to call him to his Privy-Council before 
his death. And if he had not too much cheriſh'd his natural conſtitution, and pro- 
nity ; and been too much griev'd, and wrung by an unealy and ſtreight Fortune; 
he would have been an excellent man of Buſineſs : for he had a very ſharp, diſcerning 
ſþiritz and was a man of an obliging nature, much honour, and great generoſity, and 
'of molt entire fidelity to the Crown, : 3 oc We 
There were two other Perſons of much Authority in the Council, becauſe of great 
Name in the Court; as they deſerv'd to be, being without doubt two as accompliſh'd 
Courtiers as were found in the Palaces of all the Princes in Europe; and the greateſt 
(if not too great) improvers of that Breeding, and thoſe Qualifications, with which 
Courts uſed to be adorned ; the Earl of Carliſie and the Earl of Holland: both 
(though men of Pleaſure) by their long experience in Court well acquainted with 
the affiirs of the Kingdom, and better verſed in thoſe abroad, than any other who 


— 


fat then at that Board. 3 ROS ; 
** The former, a younger Brother of a noble Family in Scotlund, came into the King- 
0 f dom with King James, as a Gentleman; under no other character, than a perſon 


well qualified by his breeding in France, and by ſtudy in human Learning; in which 
he bore a good part in the entertainment of the King, who much delighted in that 
exerciſe: and by theſe means, and notable gracefulnefs in his behaviour, and affabili- 
ty, in which he excell'd, he had wrought himſelf into a particular intereſt with his 
Maſter, and into greater affteQtion and eſteem with the whole Engh/h Nation, than 
any other of that Country; by chooſing their Friendſhips, and Converſation, and 
really preferring it to any one of his own : Inſomuch as upon the King's making him 
Gentleman of his Bedchamber, and Viſcount Doncaſter, by his royal Mediation (in which 
office he was amoſt prevalent Prince) he obtain d the ſole Daughter and Heir | by 
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Lord Denny to be given him in marriage; by. which he had a fair Fortune in Land 
provided for any Iſſue he ſhould raiſe, and which his Son by that Lady liva 
long to enjoy. | e 

He aſcended afterwards, and with the expedition he defired, to the other Conve- 
niencies of the Court, He was Groom of the Stole, and an Earl, and Knight of 
the Garter 3 and married a beautiful young Lady, Daughter to the Earl of Northum- 
berland, without any other Approbation of her Father, or Concernment in it, than 
ſuffering Him and Her to come into his preſence after they were married. He livd 
rather in a fair Intelligence than any Friendſhip with the Favourites; having credit 
enough with his Maſter to provide for his own Intereſt, and he troubled not him- 

_ ſelf for that of other men; and had no other conſideration of money, than for the 
ſupport of his luſtre ; and whilft he could do that, he cared not for Money, having 
no bowels in the point of running in debt, or borrowing all he could. 

He was ſurely a man of the greatelt expence in his own perſon, of any in the age 
he liv'd ; and introduced more of that expence in the exceſs of Cloaths and Dier, 
than any other man; and was indeed the original of all thoſe Inventions, trom which 
others did but tranſcribe Copies. He had a great univerſal underſtanding, and could have 
taken as much delight in any other way, it he had thought any other as pleaſant, 
and worth his care. But he found Buſineſs was attended with more Rivals, and 
Vexations; and, he thought, with much leſs pleaſure, and not more innocence. 


= He left behind him the reputation of a very fine Gentleman, and a molt accompliſh'd | 
= Courtier; and after having ſpent, in a very Jovial life, above four hundred thou- S 
1 ſand pounds, which, upon a ſtrict computation, he receiv'd from the Crown, he +. 
a left not a Houſe, nor Acre of land to be remembred by. And when he had in ©: 


his proſpect (for he was very ſharp-ſighted, and ſaw as far before him as moſt 

men) the gathering together of that Cloud in Scotland, which ſhortly after cover d 

both Kingdoms, he Died with as much tranquillity of mind to all appearance, as 

uſed to attend a man of more ſevere exerciſe of Virtue; and with as little apprehen- 
tion of death, which he expected many days _ 

The Earl of Holland was a younger Son of a Noble Houſe, and a very fruitful of: rar; 4 
Bed, which divided a numerous Iſſue between two great Fathers: the Eldeſt many Holland. 
Sons and Daughters to the Lord Rich; the Younger, of both Sexes, to Mountjoy 
Earl of Devonſhire. The reputation of his Family gave him no great advantage in 
the world, though his eldeſt Brother was Earl of Warwick, and owner of a great 
Fortune; and his Younger Earl of Newport, of a very plentiful Revenue likewiſe, 

He, after ſome time ſpent in France, betook himſelf to the War in Holland, which 
he intended to have made his Profeſſion; where after he had made two or three 
Campaigns, according to the cuſtom of the Exgliſp Voluntiers, he came in the leiſure of 
the Winter to viſit his Friends in England, and the Court, that ſhined then in the plenty 
and bounty of King James; and about the time of the infancy of the Duke of 
Buckingham's Favours, to whom he grew in a ſhort time very acceptable. But his 
Friendſhip was more entire to the Earl of Carliſie, who was more of his nature, 

plicable at that time to his fortune and his 


I and humour, and had a generofity more * | that ti 
3 ends. And it was thought by many who ſtood within view, that for ſome years 


; he ſupported himſelf upon the Familiarity, and Friendſhip of the other ; which 6 
continued mutually between them very many years, with little interruption to their 1 
5 death. ene, | | | i 
5 He was a very handſome man, of a lovely, and winning preſence and gentile con- 
verſation; by which he got ſo eaſy an admiſſion into the Court, and grace of King 

James, that he gave over the thought of further intending the life of a Soldier. He 

took all the ways he could to indear himſelf to the Duke, and to his confidence, 

and wiſely declined the receiving any grace or favour, but as his donation; above 
all, avoided the ſuſpicion that the King had any kindneſs for him, upon any account 

but of the Duke, whoſe Creature he defired to be eſteem d, though the Earl of 

Carliſſes Friend. And he proſper'd ſo well in that Pretence, that the King ſcarce 

made more haſt to advance the Duke, than the Duke did to promote the other. 

He firlt prefer'd him to a Wife, the Daughter and Heir of Cope, by whom he 

had a good Fortune; and amongſt other things, the Mannor and Seat of Kenſing- 

ton, of which he was ſhortly after made Baron. And he had quickly ſo entire a con- 

fidence in him, that the Duke prevail'd with the King to put him about his Son the 

Prince of Wales, and to be a Gentleman of his Bedchamber, before the Duke himſelf 


bad reaſon to promiſe himſelf any proportion of his Highneſs s Grace, and Pon 
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Book I. 
on. He was then made Earl ot Holland, Captain of the Guard, Knight of the 
Garter, and ot the Privy - Council; ſent the firlt Embaſſador into France to treat the 
marriage with the Queen, or rather privately to treat about the marriage before he 
was Embaſſador. And when the Duke went to the Iſle of Ree, he truſted the Earl 
S Holland with the Command of that Army with which he was to be recruited, and 
aſſilted. | 

In this Confidence, and in this poſture he was left by the Duke when he was kill'd, 
and having the advantage of the Queen's good opinion, and favour (which the Duke 
neither had, nor cared for) he made all poſſible approaches towards the obtaining his 
truſt, and ſucceeding him in his power ; or rather that the Queen might have ſolely 
that power, and he only be Subſervient to her; and upon this account, he made 
à continual War upon the Earl of Portland the Treaſurer, and all others who were 
not gracious to the Queen, or deſired not the increaſe of her Authority. And in this 
State, and under this Protection he receiv'd every day new Obligations from the 
King, and great Bounties, and continued to Flouriſh above any man in the Court, 


whilſt rhe Weather was fair: but the Storm did no ſooner ariſe, but he changed ſo 
much, and declined fo faſt from the Honour he was thought to be maſter of, that 


z6 The HISTORY | 


he fell into that Condition, which there will be hereafter too much cauſe to mention 


and to enlarge upon. : 1 | 

of the two se- The two Secretaries of State ( who were not in thoſe days Officers of that magni- 

cretaries of tude they have been ſince, being only to make Diſpatches upon the Conclu ſion of 

State, Sir John Councils, not to govern, or preſide in thoſe Councils) were Sir John Coke, who, 

2 1 2 upon the death of Sir Albert Moreton, was, from being Maſter of Requelis, prefer'd 

3 to be Secretary of State; And Sir Dudley Carleton, who from his Employment in Hol. 
land, was put into the Place of the Lord Conway, who, for age and incapacity, was 


at laſt removed from the Secretary's Office, which he had exerciſed many years with 


very notable Inſufficiency ; ſo that King James was wont pleaſantly to ſay, © that Stenny 


© (the Duke of Buckingham) had given him two very proper Servants z a Secretary, 
© who could neither write, nor read ; and a Groom of his Bedchamber, who could 
not truſs his points: Mr. Clark having but one hand. 


Of theſe two Secretaries the Former was a man of a very narrow Education, 
and a narrower nature; having continu'd long in the Univerfity of Cambridge, 


where he had gotten Latin learning enough; and afterwards in the Country in 
the Condition of a private Gentleman, till after he was fifty years of age; when, 
upon ſome Reputation he had for Induſtry, and Diligence, he was call'd to ſome 
painful employment in the office of the Navy, which he diſcharged well ; and af- 
terwards to be Maſter of Requeſts, and then to be Secretary of State, which he en- 
Joy'd to a great age: and was a man rather unadorn'd with any parts of vigour and 
quickneſs, and unindow'd with any notable virtues, than notorious for any weakneſs, 
or detect, of underſtanding, or tranſported with any vitious inclinations, appetite tb 
Money only excepted. Hs cardinal perfection was Induftry, and his moſt eminent 
infirmity Covetouſneſs, His long experience had inform d him well of the State, and 
affairs of England; but of Forreign tranſactions, or the common intereſt of Chriſtian 
Princes, he was entirely undiſcerning and ignorant. | 5 To. 
Sir Dudley Carleton was of a quite contrary nature, conſtitution, and education, 
and underſtood all that related to Forreign employments, and the condition of othet 
Princes, and Nations very well; but was unacquainted with the Government, Laws, 
and Cuſtoms of his own Country, and the Nature of the People. He was a younger 
ſon in a good Gentleman's Family, and bred in Chr:ſt-Charch, in the Univeiſity of 


Oxford, where he was a Student of the Foundation, and a young Man of Parts, and 


towardly Expectation. He went from thence early into France, and was ſoon after 
Secretary to Sir Harry Neæuil the Embaſſador there. He had been ſent Embaſſador 
to Venice, where he refided many years with good Reputation; and was no ſooner re- 
tutn'd from thence into Exgland, then he went Embaſſador into Holland to the 
States-General, and reſided there when that Synod was aſſembled at Dort, which 
hath giventhe world ſo much occaſion ſince for uncharitable Diſputations, which they 
were call'd together to prevent. Here the Embaſſador was not thought ſo equal a 
SpeQator, or Aſſeſſor, as he ought to have been; but by the infuſions he made into 
King James, and by his own activity, he did all he could to diſcountenance that 
Party that was moſt Learned, and to raiſe the credit and authority of the Other; 


which hath ſince proved as inconvenient, and troubleſome to their own Country, as 
to their Neighbours, He 
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. He was once more Embaſſador extraordinary in Holland after the death of King 
Fames, and was the lalt who was admitted to be Preſent, and to Vote in the Genetal 
Aſſembly of the States, under that Character; of which great Priviledge, the Crown 
had been poſſeſs d from a great part of the Reign of Queen EHizabeth, and through 
the time of King James, to that moment; which adminiſtred freſh matter of Mur- 
mur for the giving up the Towns of the Brill, and Fluſhing, which had been done 
lome years before by King Janes; without which men thought thoſe States would 
not have had the courage. fo . ſoon to have —_— the Crown of England from 2 
Place in their Councils, which had proſper'd ſo eminently. under the Shadow of that 
Power, and Support. As ſoon. as he retur'd from Holland, he was call'd to the 
Privy-Council. The making him Secretary of State, and à Peer of the Realm, when 


his Eſtate was ſcarce viſible, was the laſt piece of Workmanfhip the Duke of Back- 


ingham liv d to finiſh, who ſeldom ſatisfied himſelf with conferring a fingle obli- | 
gation. 1 WORST few e „ 5 
The Duke had obſerv'd, and diſcover' d, that the channel, in which the Church 7he Riſe of 
Promotions had formerly run, had been liable ro ſome corruptions, at leaſt to many cb. BI 


reproaches; and therefore had committed the ſole repreſentation of thoſe affairs, and _ s = 
the recommending to the Vacancies which ſhould happen, to Dr. Lad, then Biſhop in toe Cue h. 


ot Bath and Wells, and ſworn of the. Privy Council. And the King after the Dukes 


death, continued that truſt in the ſame Hands, infinitely to the Benefit, and Honour 
of the Church, though it may be no leſs to the Prejudice of the Poor Biſhop ; who, 
too ſecure in a good Conſcience, and moſt fincere . worthy Intention (with which 
no man was ever more plentifully repleniſh'd ) thought he could manage, and diſ- 
charge the place, and office of the Greateſt Miniſter in the Court { for he was quick- 
ly made Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury) without the leaſt condeſcenſion to the Arts, 
and Stratagems of the Court, and without any other Friendſhip, or Support, than 
what the ſplendor of a Pious life, and his unpoliſh'd Integrity would reconcile to 
him: Which was an unskilful meaſure in a Licentious age, and may deceive a good 
man in the beſt times that ſhall ſucceed ; which expoſed him to ſuch a torrent of 
Adverfity, and Miſery, as we ſhall have too natural an occafion to Lament in the 
following Diſcourſe, in Which it will be mote ſeaſonable to enlarge upon his ſingular 


4 


Abilities, and immenſe Virtue. J moe wp at ow a i 

There were more (too many more) Honourable Perſons in that time of the 
Privy-Council, whoſe Faculties were not notorious enough to give them any great 
part in the Affairs, nor had their Advice much Influence upon them. Other very 


notable Men were ſhortly after added to the Council, who will hereafter be re- 


membred in their proper Places, and Seafons. What hath been ſaid before contains 


Information enough of the Perſons in Employment, and the State of the Court, and 
Kingdom, when the Duke of Buckingham was taken from it; by which, and the 
lively Reflexions upon the Qualities, and Qualifications of the ſeveral Perſons in 
Authority in Court, and Council, no man could expect that the vigorous deſigns, 
and enterprizes, undertaken by the Duke, would be purſued with equal reſolution, 
and courage : but that much the greater part of them would be wholly intent upon 
their own accommodations in their Fortunes (in which they abounded not) or in 
their Eaſe, and Pleaſure, which they molt paſſionately affected; having, as hath been 


aid, no other confideration of the Publick, than that no diſturbance therein might 


interrupt their quiet in their own days: And that the reſt, who had larger hearts, 
and more publick ſpirits, would extend their labour, activity, and advice, only to 
Secure the empire at Home by all Peaceable arts, and advancement of Trade, which 


might gratify the People, and fill the empty Coffers of the impoveriſn d Crown, 


To which end the molt proper expedients were belt underſtood by them, nor to 
enlarge it, by continuing, and propagating the War, the ways, and means whereof 
they knew not how to comprehend, and had all the deſperate imaginations, and 
jealouſies of the end and neceſſary conſequences of it. And fo they All concurr'd 


(though in nothing elſe) in their unanimous Advice to the King © to put the quick- 


e eft Period, he could poſſibly, to the expenſive War againſt the two Crowns: and 3 
his Majeſty following their Ad vice a Peace was made with both, upon Better terms, 4 Feace with | 
and conditions, and in Leſs time, than from the known Impatience of the War e. 
could reaſonably have been expected, or hoped for. And after ſome unquietnels of 

the People, and unhappy aſſaults upon the Prerogative by the Parliament, which . 1 
produced its Diſſolution, and thereupon ſome froward and obſtinate diſturbances in ;; eee Dif: 
Trade; there quickly follow'd ſo 3 a Compoſure throughout the whole ms bk 

| om. 
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dom, that the like Peace, and Plenty, and univerſal Tranquility for ten years was 
never enjoy'd by any Nation; and was the more viſible, and manifeſt in Exgland, 
by the ſharp and bloody War ſuddainly entred into between the two neighbour 
Crowns, and the univerſal Conflagration that, from the Invaſion of the Swedes, 
cover'd the whole Empire of Germany. And ſo we ſhall return to the Diſcourſe, 
to which this very long Digreſſion hath given a greater interruprion than was in- 
tended. 
The In ef That Proclamation, mention d before, at the breaking up of the laſt Parliament, 
of the procla- and which was commonly underſtood “ to inhibit all men to Speak of another Par- 
mation ſet forth * liament, produced two very Ill Effects of different natures. It afflicted many Good 
upon breaking men (who otherwiſe were enough ſcandalized at thoſe Diſtempers, which had In- 
8 cenſed the King ) to that degree, that it made them capable of receiving ſome Im- 
preſſions from Thoſe, who were diligent in whiſpering and infuſing an opinion into 
men, © that there was really an Intention to Alter the form of Government both in 
„Church, and State; of which, ſay they, a greater Inſtance cannot be given, than 
< this publick declaring (as it was interpreted) that we ſhall have no more Parlia- 
„ ments. Then, this freedom from the danger of ſuch an Inquiſition did not only en- 
courage Ill men to all boldneſs and licence, but wrought ſo far upon Men leſs in- 
clined to ill (though not built for Examples) that they kept not thoſe ſtrict guards 
upon themſelves, they uſed to do; eſpecially if they found themſelves above the 
| reach of ordinary Juſtice, and fear'd not extraordinary, they by degrees thought that 
Projefts of al no Fault, which was like to find no Puniſhment. Supplemental Acts of State were 
8 8 8 made to ſupply defect of Laws; and ſo Tonnage, and Poundage, and other 
duties upon Merchandizes were collected by Order of the Board, which had been 
poſitively refuſed to be ſettled by Act of Parliament, and new, and greater Impo- 
 fitions laid upon Trade: Obſolete Laws were revived, and rigorouſly executed, 
wherein the Subject might be taught how unthritty a thing it was, by too ſtrict 
a deraining of what was His, to put the King as ſtrictly to enquire what was 


his Own. 3 : "= 5 
That of Knight: By this Ill husbandry the King receiv'd a valt Sum of money from all Perſons of 
Hood. Quality, or indeed of any reaſonable condition throughout the Kingdom, upon the 


Law of Knighthood; which, though it had a foundation in Right, yet, in the cir- 
cumſtances of Proceeding, was very grievous. And no leſs unjuſt Projects of all 


„ /Þ kinds. Many ridiculous, Many ſcandalous, All very grievous, were ſet on foot; 

BY {tif © © © the Envy, and Reproach of which came to the King, rhe Profit to other men : In- 
„ ſomuch that, of two hundred thouſand pounds drawn from the Subject, by theſe 
£714 97,40 *: ways, in a year, ſcarce fifteen hundred came to the King's ule, or account. To re- 
n compenſe the damage the Crown ſuſtain'd by the Sale of the old Lands, and by the 


1 3 Grant of new Penſions, the old Laws of the Forreſt were revived, by which not 
ee 7 torres only great Fines were impoſed, but great annual Rents intended, and like to be ſettled 
a . buy way of Contra; which Burthen lighted moſt upon Perſons of Quality, and 
f Honour, who thought themſelves above ordinary oppteſſions, and were therefore 
like to remember it with more ſharpneſs. Laſtly, for a Spring and Magazine, that 
ſhould have no bottom, and for an everlaſting Supply of all occaſions, a Writ was 
framed in a Form of Law, and directed to the Sheriff of every County of Exgland, 
bat of Ship- to © provide a Sip of War for the King's ſervice, and to ſend it amply provided, 
money. and fitted by ſuch a day, to ſuch a 2 and with that Writ, were ſent to each 
| Sheriff, Inſtructions, that, © Inſtead of a Ship, he ſhould levy upon his County 
« ſuch a Sum of Money, and return the ſame to the Treaſurer of the Navy for his 
% Majeſty's uſe, with direction, in what manner he ſhould proceed againſt ſuch as 
retuſed : and from hence that Tax had the denomination of Sh:p-money ; a word of 
a laſting ſound in the memory of this Kingdom; by which for ſome years really 
accrew'd the yearly Sum of two hundred thouſand pounds to rhe King's Coffers : 
and it was in truth the only Project, that was accounted to his Own ſervice. And, 
after the continued receipt of it for about four years together, it was at laſt ( upon 
the refuſal of a Private Gentleman to pay twenty or thirty Shillings as his ſhare ) 
with great folemnity publickly Argued before all the Jug ges of England in the Ex- 
chequer-Chamber, and by much the major part of them, the King's right to Im- 
poſe, aſſerted, and the Tax adjudged Lawful : which Judgment proved of more 


advantage, and credit to the Gentleman condemn'd (Mr. Hambden) than to the 
King's ſervice, 3 N 
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Of theREBELLION, &e. 39 
For the better ſupport of theſe extraordinary ways, and to protect the Agents, 2e pers 
and Inſtruments who muſt be employ d in them, and to diſcountenance, and ſuppreſs the Council-Ta- 
all bold Enquiries, and Oppoſers, the Council-Table, and Star-Chamber enlarge their 4%½ and Star- 
Juriſdictions to a valt extent, holding (as Thucydides faith of the Arhenians) tor — _ 
. Honourable, that which Pleaſed, and for Juſt, that which Profited; and being the 85 
ſame Perſons in ſeveral Rooms, grew both Courts of Law to determine Right, and 
Courts of Revenue to bring Money into the Treaſury z the Council-Table by Procla- 
mations enjoyning to the People, what was not enjoyn'd by the Law, and prohi- 
biting that which was not prohibited ; and the Star-Chamber cenſuring the breach, 
and diſobedience to thoſe Proclamations by very great Fines, and Imprifonment ; fo 
that any diſreſpeUt to any Acts of State, or to the Perſons of States-men, was in no time 
more penal, and thoſe Foundations of Right, by which men valued their Security, 
ro 35 apprehenſion, and underſtanding of wiſe Men, never more in danger to be 
d e roy 5 | 3 
And here I cannot but again take the liberty to ſay, that the Circumſtances, and 
Proceedings in thoſe new extraordinary caſes, ſtratagems, and impoſitions were very 
Unpolitick, and even delttuQtive to the Services intended. And if the buſineſs of 
Ship money, being an impoſition by the State, under the notion of neceſſity upon a 
ptoſpect of danger, which private perſons could not modeſtly think themſelves qua- 
lified to diſcern, had been managed in the ſame extraordinary way, as the Royal 
Loan (which was the impoſing the five Subſidies after the ſecond Parliament ſpoken 
of before) was; men would much eaſier have ſubmitted to it; as it is notoriouſly 
known, that Preſfure was born with niuch more chearfulneſs before the Judgment for 
the King than ever it was aſter; Men before pleaſing themſelves with doing ſome- 
© what for the King's Service, as a teſtimony of their Affection, which they were not 
bound to do; many really believing the neceſſity, and therefore thinking the Bur- 
*2 then reaſonable, others obſerving that the advantage to the King was of importance, 
when the damage to them was not conſiderable ; and all aſſuring themſelves, that 
' when they ſhould be weary, or unwilling to continue the Payment, they might re- 
ſort to the Law for Relief, and find it. But when they heard this demanded in a 
Court of Law, as a right, and found it, by ſworn Judges of the Law, adjudged ſo, 
upon ſuch grounds and reaſons as every Stander-by was able to ſwear was not Law, 
and ſo had loſt the pleaſure and delight of being Kind, and Dutiful to the King; 
and inſtead of giving, were required to pay, and by a Logick, that left no man any 
thing, which he might call his own; they no more look'd upon it as the caſe of one 
Man, but the (aſe of the Kingdom, nor as an impoſition laid upon them by the 


* 2 — 


King, but by the Judges; which they thought themſelves bound in Conſcience to the 

publick Juſtice not to Submit to. It was an obſervation long ago by Ihacydides, © that 
te men are much more paſſionate for Injultice, than for Violence; becauſe, ſays he, 

e the one coming as from an equal, ſeems rapine ; when the other proceeding from 

«* one ltronger, is but the effect of neceſſity. So, when Ship-money was tranſacted 

at the Council-Board, they look d upon it as a work of that Power, they were all 

2 obliged to truſt, and an effect of that Foreſight, they were naturally to rely upon. 

= Imminent Neceſſity, and publick Safety were convincing petſwaſions; and it might 
' XZ not ſeem of apparent ill conſequence to them, that upon an emergent occafion, the 


=_ Regal Power, ſhould fill up an hiatus, or ſupply an impotency in the Law. But 
& when they ſaw in a Court of Law (that Law, that gave them title to, and poſſeſſi- 

on of all that they had) Reaſon of State urged as Elements of Law, Judges as Sharp- 

ſighted as Secretaries of State, and in the myſteries of State; Judgment of Law 


grounded upon Matter of Fact, of which there was neither enquiry, nor proof, and 
_ no Reaſon given for the payment of the thirty Shillings in queſtion, but what in- 
E cluded the Eſtates of all the Standers-by, they had no reaſon to hope that Doctrine, 
2 or the Promoters of it would be contain d within any bounds; and it was no wonder 
—_ that they, who had ſo little reaſon to be pleaſed with their own condition, were not 
| = let ſollicitous for, or apprehenſive of the inconveniencies that might attend any 
L alteration. 25 
= And here the damage. and miſchief cannot be expreſs d, that the Crown, and 
S nate ſuſtain'd by the deſerv'd reproach, and infamy that atttended the Judges, by 
N being made uſe of in this, and like acts of power; there being no poſſibility to preſerve 
7 x the Dignity, Reverence. and Eſtimation of the Laws themſelves, but by the Integrity 


7 and Innocency of the Judges. And no queſtion, as the exorbitancy of the Houſe 
—_ of Commons, in the next Parliament, proceeded principally from their n 


40 
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_ that Argument, no leſs concluded than Mr. Hambdens. = 1 JE 
lle hath been but an ill obſerver of the Paſſages of thoſe times we ſpeak of, who 


of the Houſe of Peers in that fury, can be imputed to no one thing more, than to 
the irreverence and ſcorn the Judges were jultly in; who had been always before 


| Jook'd upon there as the oracles of the Law; and the belt Guides to aſſiſt that Houſe 


in their opinions, and actions: And the Lords now thought themſelves excuſed for 
ſwerving from the rules and cuſtoms of their Predecellors (who in altering, and 
making of Laws, in judging of Things, and Perſons, had always obſerv'd the ad- 
vice, and judgment of thoſe Sages) in not asking queltions of Thoſe, whom they 


new no body would believe; thinking it a Juſt reproach upon them (who out of 


their, Courtſhip had ſuhmitted the difficulties, and mylteries of the Law, to be mea- 
ſured by the ae of what they call General Reaſon, and explain'd by the Wiſ⸗ 
dom of State) that They themſelves ſhould make ule of the Licence, , which the Others 
had taught them, and determine that to be Law, which they thought to be reaſona- 
ble or found to be eonvenient. It theſe men had preſerv'd the ſimplicity of their 
Anceſtors, in ſeverely, and {trifly defending the Laws, Other men had obſerv'd the 
modeſty of Theirs, in humbly, and dutifully Obeying them. 


\ $4 


U pon this Confideration it is very obſervable, that in the wiſdom of former times, 


when the Prerogative went highelt (as very often it hath been ſwoln above any: pitch 
we have ſeen it at in our times) never any Court of Law, very ſeldom any Judge, 
or Lawyer of Reputation was call'd upon to affilt in an Act of Power; the Crown 
well knowing the moment of keeping thoſe the objects of reverence, and veneration 
with the People: and that though it migh ſometimes make allies upon them by the 


Prerogative, yet the Law would keep the People from any invaſion of it, and that 
the King could never ſuffer, whilſt the Law, and the Judges were look d upon by 
the Subject, as the A/ylum for their Liberties, and Security. And therefore you ſhall 
find the Policy of many Princes hath endured as ſharp Animadverſions, and Re- 
prehenſions from the Judges of the Law, as their Piety hath from the Biſhops of 


the Church; as having no leſs influence upon the People, under the reputation 


of Juſtice, by the one, than under the tyes of Conſcience, and Religion, by the 


other; 


To extend this Confideration of the form, and circumſtance in proceeding in 
Cales of an unuſual nature a little farther ; As it may be molt behovetul for Princes 
in matters of grace, and honour, and in conferring of fayours upon their People, to 
tranſact the ſame as publickly as may be, and by Themſelves, or their Miniſters to 


dilate upon it, and improve the luſtre by any addition, or eloquence of Speech 
(where, it may be, every kind word, eſpecially from the Prince himſelf, is look'd 
upon as a new bounty); So it is as requifite in matters of A puniſhment, 
and cenſure upon Things, or Perſons (eſpecially when the Cale, in the nature of it, 
is unuſual, and the rules in Judging as extraordinary) that the ſame be tranſafted as 


privately, and with as little noiſe, and pomp of words, as may be. For (as Da- 
mage is much eaſier born, and ſubmitted to by generous minds, than Diſgrace) in the 


buſineſs of Ship-money, and many other Caſes in the Star-Chamber, and at Council- 


board, there were many impertinencies, incongruities, and inſolencies, in the Speeches, 
and Orations of the Judges, much more offenſive, and much more ſcandalous than 


the Judgments, and Sentences rhemſelves. Beſides that mens minds, and under- 


. ſtandings were more inſtrufted to diſcern the conſequence of things, which before 
they conſider d not. And undoubtedly my Lord Frnch's Speech in the Exchequer- 


Chamber made Ship-money much more abhor'd, and formidable, than all the Com- 


mitments by the Council-Table, and all the Diſtreſſes taken by the Sheriffs in Eng- 


land: the major part of men (beſides the common unconcernedneſs in other mens 


ſufferings) looking upon thoſe Proceedings with a kind of applauſe to themſelves, 


to ſee other men puniſh'd, for not doing as they had done; which n quick- 
ly determin d, when they found their own intereſt, by the unneceſſary Logick of 


hath not ſeen many ſober men, who have been clearly ſatisfy' d with the conveniency, 


- neceſſity, and juſtice of many Sentences, depart notwithſtanding extreamly offended, 
and ſcandalized with the grounds, reaſons, and expreſſions ot Thoſe who inflited 
_ thoſe cenſures; when they found themſelves, thinking to be only Spectators of 


other mens ſufferings, by ſome unneceſſary Inference or Declaration, in probable dan- 
ger to become the next Delinquents. 


They 


' Book 5 


the Laws, and that Contempt from the Scandal ot that Judgment: ſo the concurrence 
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They who look back upon the Council-Books of Queen Eigabeth, and the Acts 
of the Star- Chamber then, ſhall find as high inſtances of Power, and Soveraignty 
upon the Liberty, and Property of the Subjett, as can be ſince given. But the.art, 
order, and gravity of thoſe Proceedings (where ſhort, ſevere, conſtant rules were 
ſet, and ſmartly purſued, and the party felt only the weight of the Judgment, not 
the paſſion of his Judges) made them leſs taken notice of, and ſo leſs grievous to 
the Publick, though as intolerable to the Perſon : whereas, fince thoſe excellent 
rules of the Council-Board were leſs obſerv'd, and debates (which ought to be in 
private, and in the abſence of the party concern'd, and thereupon the Judgment of 
the Table to be pronounced by one, without the inter poſition of others, or reply of 
the party) ſuffer d to be publick, queſtions to be ask d, paſſions diſcover'd, and 
opinions to be promiſcuouſly deliver d; all advice, directions, reprehenſions, and 
cenſures of thoſe Places grew to be in leſs reverence, and eſteem : fo that, befides 
the delay, and interruption in diſpatch, the Juſtice, and prudence of the Counſels 
did not many times weigh down the infirmity, and paſſion of the Counſellors; and 
bothSuitors, and Offenders return'd into their Country, with ſuch exceptions, and 
arguments againſt Perſons, as brought, and prepared much prejudice to whatſoevet 
ſhould proceed from thence; 'and whatever Excuſes ſhall be made, or Arguments 
given, that upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions there was a neceſſity of ſome pains, 
and care to convince men's underſtandings of the reaſonsand prounds of their Proceeding 
(which, if what was done, had been only ad ixfornandam Conſcientiam without 
reproach, or penalty, might have been reaſonable ) it is certain the inconvenience, * 
and prejudice, that grew thereby, was greater than the benefit: and the reaſons 
of the Judges being many times not the reaſons of the Judgment, thoſe might 
more ſatisfactorily, and more ſhortly have been put in the Sentence it ſelf, than 
ſpread in the Diſcourſes of the Cenſurers. . . b 

Theſe Errors ( for Errors they were in View, and Errors they ate proved by the 
Succeſs ) are not to be. imputed to the Court, but to the Spirit, and Over- activity 
of the Lawyers themſelves; who ſhould more carefully have preſerv'd their Proſef- 
ſion, and its Profeſſors, from being profaned by. thoſe Services, which have rend red both 
ſo obnoxious to reproach. There were two Perſons of that Profeſſion, and of that time, 
by whoſe ſeveral, and diſtinQ conſtitutions (the one knowing nothing of, nor caring fot 
the Court; the other knowing, and caring fot nothing elſe) thoſe Miſchiefs were in- 
troduced, Mr. Noy, the Attourney General, and Sr. John Finch, firſt, Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas, and then Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England. 3 

The Firſt upon the great fame of his Ability, and Learning (and he was very Of Attamne 
Able and Learned) was, by great induſtry, and importunity from Court, perſivaded General Nox. 
to accept that Place, for which all other men labour'd ( being the beſt for Profit, that 
Profeſſion is capable of) and ſo he ſuffer'd himſelf to be made the King's Attourney 
General, The Court made no impreſſion upon his Manners; upon his Mind it did: 
and though he wore about him an affected moroſity, which made him unapt to flat- 
ter other men, yet even that motoſity, and pride rendred him the moſt liable to 

be grofly flatrer'd himſelf, that can he imagin'd. And by this means the great Per- 
ſons, who ſteer d the Publick Affairs, by admiring his Parts, and extolling l 
ment as well to his face, as behind his back, wrought upon him by degrees, for the 
eminency of the Service, to be an Inſtrument in all their Defigns; thinking that he 
could not give a clearer teſtimony, that his knowledge in the Law was greatet than 
all other mens, than by making that Law, which all other men believ'd not to be fo. 
So he moulded, framed, and purſued the odious, and crying Project of Soap; and 
With his own hand drew, and prepared the Writ for Ship-money ; both which will 
be the laſting monuments of his Fame. In a word, he was an unanſierable inſtance; 
how neceſſary a good Education and knowledge of Men is to make a wiſe man; 
at leaſt a man fit for buſineſs. 1 | h 
Sr. John Finch had Much that the other wanted, but Nothing that the other had, gf . os 
Having lead a free life in a reſtrained fortune, and having ſet up upon the ſtock of a finch, © 
ood Wit, and natural Parts, without the ſuperſtructure of much knowledge in the 
Profeſſion by which he was to grow; he was willing to uſe thoſe Weapons, in 
which he had moſt Skill, and ſo (being not unſeen in the affections of the Court, 
| but not having reputation enough to guide, or reform them) he took up Ship- 
money, where Mr. Noy left it; and, being a Judge, carried it up to that pinacle, 
from whente he almolt broke his own neck; having, in his Journey thither, had too 
much influence on his Brethren to 2 to concur in à Judgment, they * 
| 4 
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the Sibjeft : the greateſt Calm, and the fulleſt meaſure of Felicity, that any People in any Age, 


hid with the _ And forthe other under King James (which indeed were excellent times, bone 


K a competency, if not in an exceſs of Plenty, which they had never hopes to ſee, 
©}, . for) fiee from Rebellion. Ireland, which had been a Spunge to draw, and a Gulph 
A p to keep the Reputation of a Kingdom, reduced to that good degree of Husbandry, 
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all cauſe to repent, To which, his Declaration, after he was Keeper of the Great- 
Seal of England, muſt be added, upon a Demurrer put in to a Bill betore him, 

which had no other Equity in it, than an order of the Lords of the Council; © that 

« whillt he was Keeper, no man ſhould be ſo ſawcy as to diſpure thoſe Orders, but 

that the Wiſdom of that Board ſhould be always ground enough for Him to make 

s Decree in Chancery; which was ſo great an aggravation of the Excefs of that 
Table, that it receiv d more prejudice from that act of unreaſonable Countenance, 

and Reſpect, than from all the Contempt could poſſibly have been offer d to it. 

But ot this no more. V —— Pts 
No after all this (and I hope I cannot be accuſed of much Flattery in this In- 
The Felicity ef quiſition) I mult be fo Jult as to ſay, that, during the whole time that theſe Preſſures 
the 1 be- were exerciſed, and thoſe new, and extraordinary Ways were run, that is, from the 
fore te a, dilldlution of the Yarliament in the Fourth year, to the beginning of this Parliament, 
flanding ſome Which was above twelve years, this Kingdom, and all his Majelty's Dominions ( of 
Invaſims on the Interruption in Scotland ſomewhat ſhall be ſaid in Its due time and place)enjoy'd 


for fo long time together, have been bleſs'd with; to the wonder and envy of all the 

other parts of Chriſtendom. dels 3 
In this Compariſon I am neither unmind ful of, nor ungrateful for the Happy times 
3 Queen Elizabeth, and King James. But for the former, the doubts, hazards, and 
pore perplexities upon a total change, and alteration of Religion, and ſome confident 
beth ; Atteinpts upon a further alteration by Thoſe who thought the Reformation not car- 


ans 


tumpared with of 


ry'd far enough; the charge, trouble, and anxiety of a long continued War (how 


proſperous, and ſucceſsful ſoever ) even during that Queen's whole Reign; and 
( beſides ſome domeſtick ruptures into Rebellion, frequently into Treaſon; and be- 
fides the blemiſh of an unparallel'd AR of Blood upon the Life of a-Crown'd neigh- 
bour Queen and Ally) the fear, and apprehenſion of what was to come (which is 
one of the moſt unpleaſant kinds of Melancholy) from an unknown, at leaſt an un- 
acknowledg d Succeſſor to the Crown, clouded much of that Profperity then, which 
now ſhines with ſo much ſplendor before onr eyes in Chronicle. 


times of King Ii ſea norint) the mingling with a Stranger Nation, formerly not very gracious with 
James, This; which was like to have more Intereſt of Favour : the ſubjection to a Stranger 
Prince, whoſe nature, and diſpoſition they knew not: the diſcovery of a Treaſon, the 
molt prodigious that had ever been attempted, upon his firſt entrance into the King- 
dom: the Wants of the Crown not inferior ro what it hath ſince felt (I mean 


 whillt it fate right on the head of the King) and the Preſſures upon the Subject of 
the ſame nature, and no leſs complain d of: the Abſence of the Prince in Spain, 
and the ſollicitude that his Highneſs ſhould not be diſpoſed in marriage to the Daughs 
ter of that Kingdotn, rendred the Calm and Tranquility of that time leſs equal, and 
pleaſant. To which may be added the Proſperity and Happineſs of the Neighbour 
Kingdoms not much inferior to that of this, which, according to the pulſe of States, 
is a great diminution of their health; at leaſt their Proſperity is much improved, 
and more viſible by the Miſery, and Misfortunes of their Neighbours, 
The Happineſs of the times, I now mention, was invidioully ſet off by this di- 


almoſt deſtroy'd by the rage, and fury of Artns; thoſe who were engaged in an am- 
bitious Contention with their Neighbours, having the view, and apprehenſions of 
the Miſeries, and Deſolations, which they ſaw other States ſuffer by a Civil War; 
whilft the Kingdoms we now latnent, were alone look'd upon as the Garden of the 
World; Scotland (which was but the Wildernefs of that Garden) in a full, entire, 
3nd undiſturb'd Peace, which they had never ſeen ; the rage, and barbariſm of their 
private Feuds being compoſed to the reverence or to the aw of publick Juſtice , in 


and ina temper (which was the utmoſt that in thoſe days was defired or hoped 
to ſwallow all that could be ſpared, and all that could be got from England, meerly 


and Government, that it not only ſubfiſted of it ſelf, and gave this Kingdom all that it 
might have expected from it; but really encreaſed the Revenue of the Crown for- 
ty or fifty thouſand pounds a year, beſide a conſiderable Advantage to the People by 
the Ttaffick, and trade from thence ; Arts, and Sciences fruitfully planted there; and 
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Country full of pride, mutiny, and diſcontent; every man more troubled and per- 


with the Obſervation of all the reſt of the Charter; never imp 
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che whole Nation beginning to be 10 Civiliz d, chat it was a jewel of great Luſtre in \ 


the Royal Diadem. 


When theſe Outworks were thus fortified, and adorn'd, it was no wonder, if 


Eugland was generally thought ſecure, with the advantages of its own Climate; 
the Court in great Plenty, or rather, (which is the dileredit of Plenty) exceſs, and 
luxury; the Country rich, and which is mere, fully enjoying the pleaſure of its own 
wealth, and ſo the eaſier corrupted with the pride, and wantonneſs of it; the 
Church flouriſhing with learned, and extraordinary Men, and (which other - good 
times had in ſome degree wanted) ſupplied with Oyl to feed thoſe Lamps; and the 
Proteſtant Religion more advanced againſt the Church of Rome by Writing (with- 
out prejudice to other Uſeful, and Godly labours) eſpecially by thoſe two Books of 
the late Lord Asch-Biſhop of Canterbury his Grace, and of Mr. Chillingworth, than 


it had been from the Reformation; Trade encreaſed to that degree, that we were 
the Exchange of Chriſtendom (the Revenue from thence to the Crown being almoſt . 


double ro what it had been in the beſt times) and the Bullion of neighbour King- 


doms brought to receive a Stamp from the Mint of England ;; Forreign Merchants 


looking upon nothing ſo much their own, as what they had laid up. in the Ware- 


houſes of this Kingdom; the Royal Navy, in number and equipage much above for- 


mer times, very formidable at Sea; and the reputation of the reatneſs, and Power 
of the King much more with forreign Princes than any of his Progenitors: for thoſe 


rough Courſes, which made him perhaps leſs lov'd at home, made him more Fear d 


abroad ; by how much the Power of Kingdoms is tnore reverenced than their 

heir Neighbours: and it may be this Conſideration might not be the leaſt 
Motive, and may not be the worſt Excuſe for thoſe Councils. Laſtly for a Comple- 
ment of all theſe Bleſſings, they were enjoy'd by, and under the Protection of a 
King, of the moſt harmleſs Diſpoſition, the moſt exemplary Piety, the greateſt So- 
briety, Chaltity, and Mercy, that any Prince kath been endow'd with (God forgive 


' thoſe that have not been Senſible of, and Thankful for thoſe endowments) and who 


might have ſaid, that which Pericles was proud of, upon his death-bed, concerning 
his Citizens, © that no Eng/:/h-man had ever worn a Mourning Gown: through his 
« occafion. In 2 word, many wiſe Men thought it a time, wherein thoſe two 


Ad juncts, which Nerva was Deified for uniting, Imperium & Libertas, were as well 


 teconciled, as is poſſible. 


But all theſe Bleſſings could but enable, not compel us to be happy : we want 1 
chat Senſe, Acknowledgment, and Value of our own Happineſs, Which All but We 
had: and took pains to make, when we tould not find, our ſelves Miſerable: 


There was in truth a ſtrange abſence of underſtanding in moſt, and a ſttange perverſe- 


nefs of underſtanding in the reit: the Court full of excels, idleneſs, and luxury; the 


plex d at that they call'd the Violation of one Law, than delighted, or pleaſed 


their Receipts, Revenue, and Plenty to the Wiſdom, Virtue, and Merit of the Crown, 


but objeCting every ſmall Impoſition, to the exorbitaney, and tyranny of the Govern- 


ment; the growth of Knowledge, and Learning being diſteliſh'd, for the Infirmities 
of ſome learned Men, and the increaſe of Grace, and Favour upon the Church 


more repined, and murmur d at, than the increaſe of Piety and Devotion in it, which 


was as viſible, acknowledg'd, or taken notice of; whilſt the Indiſcretion and Folly of 

one Sermon at White-Hall was more bruited abroad, and commented upon, than 

the Wiſdom, Sobriety, and Devotion of a hunde. 
It cannot be denied but there was ſometimes Preacli'd there Matter very unfit for 


the Place, and very ſcandalous for the Perſons, who reſumed often to determine 
things out of the verge of their own Profeſſion, and, in ordine ad Spiritualia, gave 


unto Cæſat, what Czſar refuſed to receive, as not belonging to him. Bat it is as true 


* was once ſaid by a Man fitter to be believ d in that point than L. and one not 
uſpected for flattering of the Clergy ) © that if the Sermons of thoſe times Preach'd 


uting the Increaſe of 


« jn Court, were collected together, and publiſh'd, the world would receive the belt 


& Bulk of Orthodox Divinity, profound Learning, convincing Reaſon, natural pow- 
4 erful Eloquence, and admirable Devotion, that hath been communicated in any age 
* fince the Apoſtie time. And I cannot but ſay, for the honour of the King, and 
of thoſe, who were truſted by him in his Ecclefiaſtical collations (ho have receiv d 
but fad rewards for their uprightneſs) in thoſe reproach'd, condemn'd' times, there 
was not one Church · man, in any degree of favour; ot aeteptance, (and this the _ 
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ſition, that hath been ſince made upon them, a ſtricter never was in any Age, mult 
confeſs) of a ſcandalous inſufficiency in Learning, or ot a more ſcandalous condi- 
tion of Life; but on the contrary, moſt of them ot conleſsd eminent parts in Know- 

ledge, and of virtuous and unblemiſh'd Lives. And therefore Wiſe men knew, 
that That, which look d like Pride in ſome, and like Petulance in others, would, 
by Experience in affairs, and Converſation amongft men, both of which, moſt of 

them wanted, be in time wrought off, or, in a new Succeſſion, reform'd, and ſo 
thought the vaſt advantage from their Learning, and Integrity, an ample, recom» 
penſe for any inconvenience from their Paſſion; and yet by the prodigious Impiety 
of thoſe times, the latter was only look'd on with malice, and revenge, without 
any reverence, or gratitude for the former. | 5 : 
The King's firs When the King found -himſelf poſſeſs d of all that Tranquility mention'd before, 
Fourney into that he had no reaſon to apprehend any Enemies from abroad, and leſs any Inſurre- 
Scotland to be &tjons at home, againſt which no Kingdom in Chriſtendom, in the conſtitution of its 
Crown'd there. Government, in the ſolidity of the. Laws, and in the nature and diſpoſition of the 
People, was more ſecure than Exgland; that He might take a neater view of thoſe 

great Bleſſings which God had poured upon him, he reſoly'd to make a Progreſs 

Into the Northern parts of his Kingdom, and to be ſolemnly Crown'd in his King- 

dom of Scotland, which he had never ſeen from the time he had firſt left it, when 

he was about two years old. In order to this Journey, which was made with great 

Splendor, and proportionable Expence, he added to the Train of his Court many of 

the preateſt Nobility, who increaſed the Pomp of the Court at their own charge 

(for fo they were required to do) and ſeem d with alacrity to ſubmit to the King's 

pleaſure, as ſoon as they knew his deſire; and ſo his Attendance in all reſpects was 

proportionable to the Gloty of the greateft King. re. „ 

This Whole Progteſs was made from the firſt ſetting out, to the end of it, with 

the gteateſt Magnificence imaginable; and the higheſt excefs of Feaſting was then 

Introduced, or, at leaſt, Feaſting was then carried to a height, it never had attain'd 

before, from whence it hardly declin'd afterwards, to the great damage, and miſchief 

of the Nation in their Eſtates, and Manners. All Perſons of Quality, and Condi- 

tion, who liv'd within diſtance of the Northern Road, receiv'd the great perſons of 

the Nobility with that Hoſpitality, which became them; in which all colt was em- 

ploy'd to make their Entertainments ſplendid, and their Houſes capable of thoſe 
entertainthents. The King himſelf met with many entertainments of that nature, 

at the charge of particular Men, who defired the honour of his Preſence, which 

had been färely practiſed till then by the Perſons of the belt Condition, though it 

bath ſinte grown into a very inconvenient cuſtom. But when he paſs'd through 
Notting ham. ſbire, both King, and Court were receiv'd, and entertain'd by the Earl 

of Newcaſtle, and at his own proper expence, in ſuch a wonderful manner, and in 

ſuch an exceſs of Feaſting, as had ſcarce ever before been known in England; and 

would be {{tilI thought very prodigious, if the ſame noble Perſon had not, within 
a year or two afterwards, made the King, and Queen a more ſtupendious Enter- 
tainment z which (God be thanked ) though poſſibly it might too much whet the 

appetite of others to Exceſs, no man ever after in thoſe days Imitated. | 
The preat Offices of the Court, and princi 


ipal places of Attendance upon the 
King's Perſon, were then upon the matter equally divided between the Exgliſß, and 
the Scots; the Marquis of Hamilton Maſter of the Horſe, and the Earl of Carliſie 
firſt Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and almoſt all the ſecond rank of Servants in that 
place, being of that Kingdom; ſo that there was as it were, an Emulation between 
the two Nations, which ſhould appear in the greatelt Luſtre, in Cloaths, Horſes, and 
Attendance : and as there were (as is faid before) many of the principal Nobility 
of England, who attended upon the King, and who were not of the Court; ſo the 
Court was never without many Scots Voluntiers, and their number was well increaſed 
upon this occaſion in Nobility and Gentry, who were refolv'd to confute all thoſe, 

| who had believ'd their Country to be very poor. 
The Kings The King no ſooner entred Scotland, but all his Eng/;/h Servants, and Officers yielded 
Magnificens up their Attendance to thoſe. of the Scots Nation, who were admitted into the ſame 
4 W Offices in Scotland, or had ſome Titles to thoſe Employments by the Conſtitution 
; of that Kingdom; as molt of the great Offices are held by Inheritance; as the Duke 
of Richmond and Lenox was then high Steward, and high Admiral of Scotland by 
Deſtent, as Others had the like poſſeſſion of other Places; ſo that all the Tables of 
the Houſe, which had been kept by the E:g/1/þ Officers, were laid n. me 
4 * | | en 
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taken up again by the Scots, who kept them up with the ſame order, and equal 
ſplendor, and treated the Engliſh with all the freedom, and courteſy imaginable : 
25 all the Nobility of that Nation did, at their own expence, where their Offices 
did not entitle them to Tables at the charge of the Crown, keep very noble 
Houſes to entertain their new Gueſts ; who had ſo often, and fo well enterrain'd 
them: and it cannot be denied, the whole behaviour of that Nation towards the 
Engliſh was as generous, and obliging as could be expected; and the King ap- 
rd with no leſs Luſtre at Edenborough, than at Whzte- Hall; and in this Pomp 

his Coronation paſs d with all the Solemnity, and eyidente of publick Joy that 
could be expected, or that can be imagin'd; and the Parliament, then held, with 
no leſs demonſtration of Duty, paſs'd and preſented thoſe Acts Which were pre- 
pared for them to the Royal Scepter ; in which were ſome Laws reſtraining the 
extravagant power of the Nobility, which, in many caſes, they had long exerciſed, 
and the diminution whereof they took very heavily, though ar that time they took 
ZZ little notice of it; the King being abſolutely adviſed: in all the Affairs of that 
Kingdom then, and long before, and after, by the ſole counſel of the Marquis of 
Hamilton, who was, or at lealt, was then believ'd to be ot tlie greateſt Intereſt 
olf any Subjeck in that Kingdom, of whom more will be faid hereafter... _ 
E | The King was very wel! pleaſed with his M and with all the Tranſac- 
3 tions there; nor indeed was there any thing to be blamed, but the luxury, and 
valt expence, which abounded in all reſpeQs of Feaſting. and Cioaths with too 
much licence: which being imputed to the commendable zeal of the People, of 
all conditions, to ſee their King amongſt them, whom they were not like to ſee 
there again, and ſo their expence was to be but once made, no man had cauſe to 
ſuſpect any miſchief from it: and yet the Debts contracted at that time by the 
Nobility, and Gentry, and the Wants and Temptations they found themſelves ex- 
poſed to, from that unlimited Expence, did very much contribute to the kindling 27 2b Stede 
that Fire, which ſhortly after broke out in fo terrible a combuſtion : nor were the of the ſucceed- 
ſpaks of Murfnur, and Sedition then ſo well cover d, but that many diſcerning ing Commezions, 
men diſcover d very pernicious Defigns to lurk in Their breaſts, who ſe:m'd to den 097: 
have the molt chear ful Countenances, and who aQted great parts in the Pomp and 
Triumph. And it evidently appear'd, that They ot that Nation, who Shined moſt 
in the Court of Exgland, had the leaſt Influence in their «wn Country, except only 
the Marquis of Hamilton whoſe affection to his Maſter was even then ſuſpected 
by the wiſelt Men in both Kingdoms; and that the immenſe Bounties the King and 
his Father had ſcatter d amongli Thoſe of that Nation, out of the Wealth of 
3 England, beſides that he had ſacrificed the whole Revenue of that Ringdom to 
I Themſclves, were not lobk'd upon as any benefit to that Nation, but as obliga- 
= tions caſt away upon particular Men; many of whom had with it waſted theit 
own Patrimony in their Country. 3 

The King himſelt obſerv'd many of the Nobility to endeavour to make them- 
ſelves popular by ſpeaking in Parliament againſt thoſe things which were moſt | 4 
grateful to his Majeſty, and which ſtill Paſs d notwithltanding their contradiction; 174 
and he thought a little Diſcountenance upon thoſe Perſons would either luppreſs | 
that Spirit within themſelves, or make the Poyſon of it leſs operative upon others. 
But as thoſe acts of Diſcountenance were too often beliey'd to proceed ffom the 
diſpleaſure of the Marquis of Hamilion, and by that means rather advanc'd, than 
depreſs'd them, ſo they had an admirable dexterity in fheltering themſelves from 
any of thoſe Ads of diſcountenance, which they had no mind to own; When it 
hath been viſible, and was then notorious that many of the perſons then, as the 
Earl of Roches, and others, of whom the King had the worſt opinion. and from 
whom he purpoſely with held any grace by never ſpeaking to them, or taking 
notice of them in the Court, yet when the King was abroad in the Fields, ot 
paſſing through Villages, when the greatelt crouds of People fi-ckd to ſee hi 
thoſe men would {till be next him, and entertain him with ſome diſcourſe, a 
pleaſant relations, which rhe King's prove diſpoſition could not avoid, and which 
made thoſe Perſons to be generally believ'd to be molt acceptable to his Majeſty; | 
upon which the Lord Falkland was wont to ſay, © that keeping of State was like 
* committing Adultery, there muſt go two to it: for let the proudeſt or moſt 
formal man reſolve to keep what diſtance he will towards others, a- bold and 
confident man inſtantly demoliſhes that whole Machine, and gets within him, 
and even obliges him to his own ww. of converſation * 
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ceedingly deſired, and was 


 pfoſeeurion of that | 


thority, and dependence of the Nobility, and great Men, and incenſed, and diſpoſed 


The * was always the moſt punctual obſerver of all decency in his Devotion, 
and the tidteſt promoter of the Ceremonies of the Church, as believing in his 
Soul the Church of England to be inltituted the neareſt to the Practice of the A- 
poltles, and the beſt for the propagation, and advancement of Chriſtian Religion, 
of any Church in the world: and on the other fide, though no man was more 
averſe from the Romſb Church than he was, nor better underſtood the motives. 
of their Separation from us, and Animoſity againſt us, he had the 1 5 diſlike, and 
Prejudice to that part of his own Subjects, who were againſt the Government eſta- 

liſa, and did e look vpon them as a very dangerous, and ſeditious People 3 
who would under pretence of Conſcience, which kept them from ſubmitting to 


the e Juriſdiction, take the firſt opportunity, they could find, or make, to 


withdraw themſelves from their Temporal wry Soar and therefore he had, with 
the utmoſt vigilance, cauſed that Temper, and Diſpoſition to be watch d and pro- 
vided againſt in England; and if itlwere then in ttuth there, it lurk'd with won- 
derful ſecrecy. In Scotland indeed it cover d the whole Nation, ſo that, though 
there were $ihops in Name, the whole Juriſdiction, and They themſelves were 
upon the matter ſubje& to an Aſſembly, which was purely Presbyterian ; no 
Form of Religion in practice, no Liturgy, nor the leaſt appearance of any Beauty 
of Holineſs ': The Clergy for the molt part, corrupted in their Principles, at leaſt, 
none countenanced by the great Men, or favour'd by the People, but Su; 
though it mult be own'd their Duiverfities, eſpecially Aberdeen, Aouriſh'd under man 

excellent Scholars, and very Learned men. Yet, though all the Cathedral Churches 


were totally negleQted with reference to thoſe Adminiſtrations, over the whole 


's own Chappel at Hely-rood-houſe had {till been maintain'd 
with the comelineſs of the Cathedral Service, and all other Decencies uſed in the 
Royal Chappel; and the whole Nation ſeem'd, in the time of King Fames, well 


Kingdom, the Kin 


incſined to receive the Licurgy of the Church of England, which that King ex- 
0 


confident of, that they who were Privy to his 
Counſels, in that time, did believe the bringing that Work to paſs was the prin- 
Eipal end of his Progreſs thither ſome years before his death; though he was not 
10 well ſatisfied at his being there, rwo or three of the principal Perſons truſted 
by him in the Government of that Kingdom, dying in, or about that very time 
but though he return'd without making any viſible attempt in that Affair, yet he 
tetain d ſtill the urpoſe, and reſolution to his death ro 74 it to paſs, How- 
Ever his two or three laſt years having been leſs pleaſant to him, by the Prince's 
Yoyage into Spain, the Jealouſies which, about that time, begun in Exgland, and 
the high Proceedings in Parliament there, he thought ir neceſſary to ſuſpend any 


Deſign, until a more favourable conjunQture, which he livd 
not to lee, | : > 1 
The King his ſon, who with his Father's other Virtues, inherited that Zeal for 
Religion, propoled nothing more to himſelf, than to Unite his three Kingdoms in 
one Form of God's worſhip, and publick Devotions ; and there being now ſo great 
a Serenity in all his Dominions as is mention d before, there is great reaſon to believe 
that in this journey into Scotland to be Crown'd, he carried with him the Reſoluti- 
on to foiff that important buſineſs in the Church at the ſame time. To that end 
the then Biſhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his Majeſty throughout that 
whole Journey, which, as be was Dean of the p he was not obliged to 
go, and no doubt would have been excuſed from, if that deſign had not been in 
view ; to accompliſh which he was no leſs ſollicitous than the King himſelf, nor 
the King the les ſollicitous for his advice. He preach'd in the Royal Cha ppel at 
Elenhorough (which ſcarce any Eng liſp- man had ever done before in the King's pre- 
ſence) and principally upon the Benefit of Conformity, and the reverend-Ceremo- 
nies of the Church, with all the marks of approbation, and applauſe imaginable; 
the great civility of that People being ſo notorious, and univerſal, that they would 
not appear unconformable to his Majeſty's wiſh in any particular. And many wiſe 
men were then, and fill are of opinion, that, it the King had then propoſed the 
Liturgy. of the Church « England to have been receiv d and practis d by that Na- 
tion, it would have been Jubmitted to without oppoſition: but upon mature conſi- 
eration, the King concluded that it was not a good Seaſon to promote that Buſi- 


"He had Pals d two or three afts of Parliament, which had much leſſen'd the Au- 


0 


them 
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mern proportionably to crofs, and oppoſe any Propofition, which would be molt 
gratefül; and that overthwart humour was enough diſcover'd to rule in the breaſts 
ot many, who made the greateſt profeffions. Vet this was not the Obſtruction, 
which divetred the King: the Party, that was averſe from the thing, and abhor's 
any chought of 5 could not have been powerful enough, to have ſtop'd 
the progreſs of it; the miſchief was, that They, who moſt defired it, and were moſt 
concern d to promote it, were the men, who uſed all their credit to divert the preſent 
attempting it; and the Biſhops themſelves, whoſe Intereſt was to be molt advanced 
thereby, applied all their counſels ſecretly to have the matter more Maturely con- 
fidet 4; and the whole deſign was never conſulted but Privately, and only ſome 
few of the great Men of that Nation, and ſome of the Bifhops adviſed with by the 
King, and the Biſhop of London; it being manifeſt enough, that as the Finiſhing 
that great Affait mult be very grareful to England, fo the Engliſh muſt not appeur 
= to have a hand in the Comtiving and Promoting it. 5 011-25) 
2 The fame men, who did not only pretend, bur really and heartily wiſh, that they 
0 treight have a Liturgy to order, and regulate the Worſhip of God in their Churches, 
and did very well approve the Ceremonies eſtabliſh's in the Church of England, 
and defired to ſubmit to, and practice the ſame there, had no mind that the Very 
Liturgy of the Church of Exgland ſhouid be propofed to, ot accepred by them; 
tor which they offer'd two prudential Reaſons, as their Obſervatiohs upon the nature, 
and humour of the Nation, and upon the Conferences, they had often had with the beſt 
men uon that Subject, which was often agitated in diſcourie, upon what had been 
formerly projected by King James, and upon what frequently occurt'd to wiſe Men 
in Diſcourſes upon the thin ir ſelf, and the defireableneſs of it. 
The firſt was, that the £225fh Liturgy, how piouſly, and wiſely ſoever framed, 
and inſtituted, had found great Oppoſicion : and though the mattet of the Cerems- 
mies had wrought for the moſt part only upon light-headed, weak Men, whoſe Sa- 
tisfaction was not to be labout d for; yer there were many grave, and learned Men, 
who excepted againſt ſome Patticulars, which would not be {ſo eaſily anſwer'd ; 
That the reading Pſalms being of the old Tranſlation were in many particulars fo 
« different from the new, and better Tranflation, that many Inſtatices might be gi- 
ven of impottante tb the Senſe, and Truth of Scripture. They ſaid fomewhar 
of the fame nature concerning the Tranſlation of the Epiſtles, and Goſpels, and 
ſorhe other Exceptions againſt reading the Apozrypha, and ſome other particulars of 
leſs moment; and defired *© that in forming a f y for Their Church, they might, 
dy reforming thoſe ſeveral Inſtances, give ſatisfaction to good Men, who would 
« thereupon be eaſily induced to ſubmit to it. © Hen 
The other Reaſon, which no doubt was the principal, and took this in the way to 
give it the better introduQtion, was, © that the Kingdom of Scor/and generally had. 


3 
- 
=" 


been long Jealous, that by the King's continued abſence from them, they ſhould 
n « by degrees be reduced to be hut as a Province to 4 and ſubjett to their 
It Laus, and Governtment, which they would never ſubmit to; nor would any 
e Man of Honour, who lov'd the King beſt, and reſpected Huglend molt ever con- 
1- ent to bring that Diſhonout upon his Country. If the very Liturgy, in the terms 
d it is conſtituted, and prattis'd in Erg/and , ſhould be d to them, it would 
at Kindle and inflame that Jealouſy, as the Prologue and Introduction to that De- 
to « fipn, and as the firſt Range of that Ladder, which ſhould ſerve to mount over all 
in their Cuſtoms, and Priviteges, and be oppoſed, and deteſted accordingly : whetes, 
Or « as if his Majeſty would give order for the preparing a Liturgy, with thoſe few 
at « defirable Alterations, it would eafily be done; and in the mean time They would 
e. * ſo diſpoſe the minds of the People fot the reception of it, that they ſhould even 


« defire it. This Expedient was fo paſſionately, and vehemently urged even by the 
S Biſhops, that however they defer'd to the minds, and humeurs of other men, ir 
d was manifeſtenough, that the Exception, and udviee proceeded from the pride of 
ſe their own hearts. G 055 


e he Hſhop of Londen, who was always preſent with the King at theſt Debates, was 
x KK exceedingly troubled at this Delay, and to find tho men the Inſtruments in it, wh: 
i- ſeem'd to him as Sollicitous for the Expedition, 88 Tealous for the Thing it ſelf, and 


i- IE who could not bur ſuffer by the l it, He knew well how far any Enemies 

| to Conformity would be from being ſatisfied with thoſe final Alterations, which 
u- being conſented to, they would with more confidence, though leſs reaſon, frame 
d other Exceptions, and infiſt upon them with more ohHH,e . He 3 
m | ; ikhculties 
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Difficulties, which would ariſe in rejecting, or altering, or adding to the Liturgy, 
which had 10 great authority, and had, by the practice of near fouiſcore years, ob- 
rain'd great Veneration from all ſober Proteſtants; and how much eafier it would be 
to make objections againſt any thing that ſhould be New, than againſt the Old; 
and would therefore have been very glad that the former Reſolution might be pur- 
ſued 4 there having never been any thoughts in the time of King James, or the pre- 
ſent King, but of the Eng/;/ſh Liturgy ; beſides that any Variation from it, in how 
{mall matters ſoever, would make the Uniformity the leſs, the manifeſtation where- 
of was that, which was molt aim'd at, and deſired. 5 n 
The King had exceedingly ſet his heart upon the matter, and was as much 
ſcandalized as any man at the Diſorder, and Indecency in the exerciſe of Religion 
in that Church: yet he was affected with what was offer d, for a little Delay in 
the execution, and knew more of the ill humour, and practices m_—_ the Greatelt 
Men of the Kingdom at that ſeaſon, than the Biſhop did, and believ'd he chbuld 
better compoſe, and reduce them in a little time, and at a diſtance, than at the il 
preſent, and whilſt he was amongſt them. Beſides he was in his nature much in- 
clined to the Scotiſh Nation, having been born amongſt them, and as Jealous, as any i 
one of them could be, of their Liberties, and Privileges, and as Careful they might 
not be Invaded by the Exgliſb, who, he knew, had no great reverence for them: 
and therefore the Objection, that it would look like an Impolition from England, 
< if a Form, ſettled in Parliament at Weſiminſler, ſhould without any Alteration be 
< tender d (though by Himſelf) to be ſubmitted to, and obſerv'd in Scotland, 
made a deep Impreſſion in his Majeſty. 5 =_ 
In a word, he committed the Framing, and Compoſing ſuch a Liturgy, as 
would moſt probably be Acceptable to that People, to a ſelect number of the Biſhops 
there, who were very able, and willing to undertake it: and ſo his Majeſty re- 
turn d into Exg/and, at the time he had deſign'd, without having ever propos'd, 
or made the leaſt approach in Publick, towards any Alteration in the Church. 
It had been very happy, if there had been then nothing done indeed, that had 
any reference to that Affair, and that, ſince ir was not ready, nothing had been 
tranſafted to promote it, which accidentally alienated the afteQions of the People 
from it; and what was done was imputed to the Biſhop of London, who was 
like enough to be guilty of it; ſince he did really believe, that nothing more con- 
tributed to the benefit, and advancement of the Church, than the promotion of 
Church- men to places of the greatelt Honour, and Offices of the higheſt Truſt ; 
This Opinion, and the Proſecution of it ( though his Integrity was unqueſtionable, 
and his Zeal as great for the good, and honour of the State, as for the advance- 
ment and ſecurity of the Church ) was the unhappy Foundation of his own Ruin, 
and of the Prejudice towards the Church, the Malice againſt it, and almoſt the 
Deſtruction of it. TEES 35 _ 
The King During the King's ſtay in Scotlund, when he found the conjunQure not yet ripe 
during his ſtay for perfeQting that Order, which he intended in the Church, he refoly'd ro 
there eres the leave a Monument behind him of his own Affection, and Eſteem of it. Edenbo- 
2 rough though the Metropolis of the Kingdom, and the chief Seat of the King's 
rough. on reſidence, and the Place where the Council of State and the Courts of Jultice 
ſtill remain d, was but a Burrough Town within the Dioceſs of the Arch-Biſhop 
of Saint Andrews, and govern'd in all Church affairs by the Preachers of the 
Town; who, being choſen by the Citizens from the time of Mr. Knox ( who had 
a principal hand in the Suppreſſion of Popery, with circumſtances not very com- 
mendable to this day) had been the moſt turbulent, and ſeditious Miniſters of 
Confuſion, that could be found in the Kingdom; of which King James had ſo ſad 
experience, after he came to age, as well as in his minority, that he would often ſay, 
that his acceſs to the Crown of England was the more valuable to him, as it re- 
« deem'd him from the ſubjection to the ill manners, and inſolent practices of 
© thoſe Preachers, which he could never ſhake off before. The King before his 
return from thence, with the full conſent, and . of the Arch - Biſhop of 
Saint Andrews, erefted Edenborough into a Biſhoprick; aſſign d it a good and 
convenient Juriſdiction out of the neareſt limits of the Dioceſs ot Saint Andrews, 
appointed the faireſt Church in the Town to be the Cathedral, ſettled a competent 
Revenue upon the Biſhop outof the Lands purchaſed by his Majeſty himſelf from the 
Duke of Lenox, who ſold it much the cheaper, that it might be conſecrated to ſo Pious 
an end; and placed a very eminent Scholar of a good Family in the Kingdom, who 
r | . g 
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Tad been educated in the Univerſity of Cambridge, to be the firſt Biſhop in that 
his new City; and made another Perſon, of good Fame, and Learning, the firlt 
Dean of his new Cathedral, upon whom likewiſe he ſettled a proper Maintenance 
hoping by this means the better to prepare the People of the Place, who were the 
moſt numerous, and richeſt of the Kingdom, to have a due reverence to Order, 
and Government, and, at leaſt, to diſcountenance, if not ſuppreſs the FaQious 
Spirit of Presbytery, which had fo long ruled there. But this Application little 
contributed thereunto : the People generally thought, that they had too many 
Biſhops before, and ſo the increaſing the number was not like to be very grateful 
do them. © 
The Biſhops had indeed very little Intereſt in the affections of that Nation, 
and leſs Authority over it; they had not power to Reform, or Regulate. their 
own Cathedrals, and very rarely ſhew'd themſelves in the Habit; and Robes of 
Biſhops; and durſt not conteſt with the General Aſſembly in matters of Juriſdiction: 
ſo that there was little more than the Name of Epiſcopacy preſerv'd in that | 
Church. To redeem them from that Contempt, and to ſhew that they ſhould be e Majef 
= Conſiderable in the State, how little Authority ſoever they were permitted to have Prefers ſome 
nin the Church, the King made the Arch-Biſhop of Saint 2 a Learned, f 5, gran 
= Wiſe, and Pious man, and of long Experience, Chancellour of the Kingdom (the offres unſreſe ; 
W oreatelt Office, and which had never been in the hands of a Church-man fince the nab. 
Re formation of Religion, and Suppreſſing the Pope's Authority) and four or five 
other Biſhops of the Privy-Council, or Lords of the Seſſion; which his Majeſty F 
reſumed, by their Power in the Civil Government, and in the Judicatories of the 
Kingdom, would render them ſo much the more Reverenced, and the better enable 
them to Settle the affairs of the Chureh : which fell out otherwiſe too; and it 
had been better that envious Promotion had been ſuſpended, till by their grave and 
pious de portment they had wrought upon the Clergy to be better diſpoſed to obey 
tem, and upon the People to like order, and diſcipline; and till by theſe means the 
= Litrgy had been. ſettled, and receivid amongſt them; and then the advancing 
= ſome of them to greater Honour, might have done well. i 
hut this unſeaſonable accumulation of ſo many Honours upon them, to which 
their Functions did not intitle them (no Biſhop having been ſo much as a Privy - 
Counſellor in very many years) expoſed them to the univerſal Envy of the whole 
Nobility, many whereof wiſh'd them well, as to their Eccleſiaſtical qualifications; 
but could not endure to ſee them poſſeſs d of thoſe Offices, and Employments, 
which they look'd upon as naturally belonging to Themſelves ; and then the 
number of them was thought too great, ſo that they Over-ballanced many De- 
bates; and ſome of them by want of temper, or want of breeding, did not behave 
themſelves with that Decency in their Debates, towards the greateſt Men of the 
Kingdom, as in diſcretion they ought to have done, and as the others reaſonabl 
expected from them: ſo that inſtead of bringing any Advantage to the Chureh, or 
facilitating the good Intentions of the King in ſettling Order, and Government, it 
produced a more general Prejudice to it; though for the preſent there appear'd no 
fien of Diſcontent, or ill Will to them: and the King left Scotland, as he believ'd, 
full of Affection, and Duty to him, and well inclined to receive a Liturgy, when 
he ſhould think it ſeaſonable to commend it to them. . 
It was about the end of my in the Year 1633, when the King return d from ne King's 75. 
Scotland to Greenwich; where the Queen kept her Court; and the firſt Accident urn, and 1b 
of moment that happen d after his coming thither, was the Death of Aböot Arch- — Arch 
= Biſhop of Canterbury, who had ſat too many years in that See, and had too great, oe _ 
2 Juriſdiction over the Church, though he was without any Credit in the Court Charade. 
= from the death of King Janes, and had not much in many years before. He had 
deen Head, or Maſter of one of the pooreſt Colledges in Oxford, and had 
Learning ſufficient for that Province. He was a man of very moroſe manners, and 
a very {our aſpe&, which, in that time, was call d Gravity; and under the. opi- 
: nion of that Virtue, and by the recommendation of the Earl of Dunbar, the King's 
| firſt Scorch Favourite, he was prefer'd by King James to the Biſhoprick of Coventry 
G and Litchfield, and preſently after to London, before he had been Parſon, Vicar, 2 
| : 
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ot Curate of any Pariſh-Church in England, or Dean, or Prebend of any Cathedral- 
Church; and was in truth totally ignorant of the true Conſtitution of the Church 
of England, and the State and Intereſt of the Clergy ; as ſufficiently appear d 
throughout the whole courſe of his lite 1 bf and 
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Biſhop Laud 
made Arch- 
Biſhop : his 
Charatter 


_ He had ſearce perſorm'd any part of the office of a Biſhop in the Dioceſs of 


London, when he was ſnatch'd from thence, and promoted to Canterbury, upon 


the never-enough lamented death of Dr. Bancroft that Meti opolitan, who under- 
{tood the Church excellently, and had almoſt re'cued it out of the hands of the 
Calvinian Party, and very much ſubdued the unruly Spirit of the Non-conformilts, 
by, and a'ter the Conterence at Hampton- Court; countenanced men of the preatelt 
parts in Learning, and diſpoſed the Clergy to a more ſolid courſe of Study, than 
they had been accultom'd to; and, it he had liv'd, would quickly have extin- 
euiſh'd all that Fire in Eng/and, which had been kindled at Geneva; or if he had 
been ſucceeded by Biſhop Andrews, Biſhop Overal, or any man, who under- 
ſtood, and loved the Church, that Infection would eaſily have been kept out, 
which could not afterwards be ſo eaſily expell'd. 5 
But Abbor brought none of this Antidote with him, and conſider'd Chriſtian Re- 
ligion no otherwiſe, than as it abhor'd, and reviled Popery, and valued thoſe men 


' moſt, who did That the moſt furiouſly. For the ſtrict obſervation of the Diſci- 


pline of the Church, or the conformity to the Articles, or Canons eſtabliſh'd, he 


made little enquiry, and took leſs care; and having himſelf made a very little 


progreſs in the Antient, and Solid ſtudy of Divinity, he adhered only to the Doc- 


trine of Calvin, and for his ſake, did not think ſo ill of the Diſcipline as he ought 


to have done. But if men prudently forbore a publick reviling, and railing at the 


Hierarchy, and Eccleſiaſtical Government, let their opinions, and private practice 


be what it would, they were not only ſecure from any inquifition of his, but ac- 


| ceptahle to him, and, at leaſt, equally prefer d by him. And though many other 


Biſhops plainly diſcern'd the Miſchiefs, which daily broke in to the Prejudice of 
Religion, by bis defects and remiſsneſs, and prevented it in their own Dioceſſes 
as much as they could, and gave all their countenanee to men of other Parts, and other 
Principles; and though the Biſhop of London, Dr. Laud, from the time of his Autho- 
tity and Credit with the King had applied all the Remedies he could to thoſe 
DeteEions, and from the time of his being Chancellour of Oxford, had much gif 
countenanced, and almoſt ſuppreſs'd that Spirit, by encouraging another kind of 
Learning, and Practice in that Univerſity, which was indeed according to the 
Doctrine of the Church of England; yet that temper in the Arch-Biſhop, whoſe 
Houſe was a Sanctuary to the moſt Eminent of that Factious Party, and who Li 
cenſed their moſt Pernicious Writings, left his Succeſſor a very difficult work to do, 


to Reform, and reduce a Church into Order, that had been ſo long negleQed, and 


that was ſo ill fill'd by many weak, and more willful Church-men. 
It was within one week after the King's return from Scotland, that Abbor died at 
his houſe at Lambeth. The King took very little time to conſider who ſhould be 
his Succeſſor, but the very next time the Biſhop of London (who was longer on his 
way home than the King had been) came to him, his Majeſty entertain'd him very 
cheartully with this Compellation, My Lord's Grace of Canterbury, you are very 
welcome, and gave order the ſame day for the diſpatch of all the neceſſary forms 
for the Tranſlation : fo that within a month or thereabouts after the death of the 
other Arch-Biſhop, he was compleatly inveſted in that high Dignity, and ſettled 
in his palace at Lambeth. This great Prelate had been before in great favour with 


the Duke of Buckingham, whoſe chief Confident he was, and by him recommended to 


the King, as fitteſt to be truſted in the conferring all Eccleſiaſtical Preferments, when 


he was but Biſhop of Saint Davids, or newly preferr'd to Bath and Welle; and 


from'that time he entirely govern'd that Province, without a Rival: fo that his pro- 
motion to Canterbury was long foreſeen, and expected; nor was it attended with 


any encreaſe of envy, or diſlike, | 
He was a man of great Parts, and very exemplary Virtues, allay'd and diſcredited 


by ſome unpopular natural Infirmities; the greateſt of which was (beſides a hally, 


fharp way of expreſſing himſelf) that he believ'd Innocence of Heart, and Integrity 
of Manners, was a guard itrong enough to ſecure any man in his voyage through 
this world, in what Company ſoever he travell'd, and through what Ways ſoever 
he was to paſs: and ſure never any man was better ſupplied with that Proviſion. He 
was born of honeſt Parents, who were well able to provide for his Education in the 
Schools of Learning, from whence they ſent him to St. John's Colledge in Oxford, 
the worſt endow'd ar rhat time of any in that famous Univerfity. From a Scholar 
he became a Fellow, and then the Preſident of the Colled ge, after he had receir'd . 


all the Graces and, Degrees (the Proctorſhip, and the Doctorſhip) could be obtain d 


there 
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there. He was always maligned, and perſecuted by thoſe, who were of the Calvi- 


nian Faction, which was then very powerful, and who according to their uſual 


maxim, and practice, call every man they do not love, Papiſt; and under this ſenſe- 


leſs appellation, they created him many troubles, and vexations; and ſo far ſuppreſsd 
him, that though he was the King's Chaplain, and taken notice of for an excel- 
lent Preacher, and a Scholar of the moſt ſublime Parts, he had not any Preferment 
to invite him to leave his poor Colledge, which only gave him bread, till the vigour 
of his age was palt : and when he was promoted by King James, it was but to a 
poor Biſhoprick in ales, which was not ſo good a Support for a Biſhop, as his 
Colledge was for a private Scholar, though a Dottor. 

Parliaments in that time were frequent, and grew very buſy, and the Party, un- 
der which he had ſuffer d a continual Perſecution, appear d very powerful, and full 
of deſign, and They, who had the courage to Oppoſe them, begun to be taken no- 
tice of with approbation, and countenance: under this Style he came to be firſt che- 
riſh'd by the Duke of Buckingham, who had made ſome experiments of the temper, 
and ſpirit of the Other People, nothing to his ſatisfaction. From this time he pro- 
ſpered at the rate of his own wiſhes, and being tranſplanted out of his cold barren 


Dioceſs of Saint Davids, into a warmer Climate, he was left as was faid before, 
by that great Favourite in that great Truſt with the King; who was ſufficiently in- 


diſpoſed towards the Perſons, or the Principles of Calvin's Diſciples. 
When he came into great Authority, it may be, he retain'd too keen a memory 
of Thoſe, who had 1ſo unjuſtly, and uncharitably Perſecuted him before; and, I 


doubt, was ſo far tranſported with the ſame Paſſions, he had reaſon to com plainof 


in his Ad verſaries, that, as they accuſed him of Popery, becauſe he had ſome doctri- 
nal Opinions, which they liked not, though they were nothing ally'd to Popery; 
ſo he entertain'd too much prejudice to ſome Perſons, as if they were Enemies to 
the Diſcipline of the Church, becauſe they concur'd with Ca vin in ſome doctrinal 


Points; when they abhor'd his Diſcipline, and reverenced the Government of the 
Church, and pray d for the Peace of it with as much zeal, and fervency, as any 


in the Kingdom as they made manifeſt in their Lives, and in their Sufferings with 


It, and for it. He had, from his firſt entrance into the world, without any diſguiſe, 
or diſſimulation, declared his own Opinion of that Claſſis of Men, and as ſoon as 


it was in his power, he did all he could to hinder the Growth, and Increaſe of that 
Faction, and to reſtrain Thoſe, who were inclined to it, from doing the miſchief they 


deſired to do. But his Power at Court could not enough qualify him to go through 


with that difficult Reformation, whilſt he had a Superior in the Church, who, ha- 
ving the Reins in his Hand, could ſlacken them according to his own humour, 
and indiſcretion ; and was thought to be the more remiſs, to irritate his cholerick 
diſpoſition. But when he had now the Primacy in his own hand, the King being in- 


ſpired with the ſame Zeal, he thought he ſhould be to blame, and have much to 
anſwer for, if he did not make halt to apply Remedies to thoſe Diſeaſes, which 


he ſaw would grow apace. | | I $6; 
In the end of September of the year 1633, he was inveſted in the Title, Power, 
and Furiſdition of Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and entirely in poſſeſſion of 


the Revenue thereof, without a Rival in Church or State; that is, no man profeſs'd 
to oppoſe his Greatneſs ; and he had never interpoſed or appeared in Matters of 


State to this time. His firſt care was, that the place, he was removed from, might Di Jed 


be ſupplied with a Man who would be vigilant to pull up thoſe Weeds, which the 
London Soil was too apt to nouriſh, and ſo drew his old Friend, and Companion Dr. 


 Fuxon, as near to him as he could. They had been Fellows together in one Col- 


ledge in Oxford, and when he was firſt made Biſhop of Saint Davids, he made him 
Prefident of that Colledge: when he could no longer keep the Deanery of the 
Chappel-Royal, he made him his Succeſſor in that near attendance upon the King: 
and now he was raiſed to be Arch-Biſhop, he eafily prevail'd with the King to 
make the other, Biſhop of London, before, or very ſoon after he had been conſecra- 
ted Biſhop of Hereford, if he were more than EleQ of that Church» 


It was now a time of great Eaſe, and Tranquillity ; the King (as hath been 


laid before) had made himſelf Superior to all thoſe Difficulties, and Streights, he 
had to contend with the four firlt years he came to the Crown, at Home; and 
was now Reverenced by all his Neighbours, who needed his Friendfhip, and de- 
fired to bave it; the Wealth of the Kingdom notorious to all the world, and the 
general Temper, and Humour of it, little inclined to the Papiſt, and leſs 5 the 

ari- 


of London, 
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Puritan. There were ſome late Taxes, and Impoſitions introduced, which rather 
angred, than grieved the People, who were more than repair d by the Quiet, 
Peace, and Proſperity they enjoy'd ; and the Murmur, and Diſcontent, that was, 
appear'd to be againlt the Exceſs of Power exerciſed by the Crown, and ſupported 
by the Judges in Ve ſiminſter-Hall. The Church was not repined at, nor the leaſt 
inclination to alter the Government, and Diſcipline thereof, or to change the Do- 
| Etrine. Nor was there at that time any conſiderable number of Perſons of any 
valuable Condition throughout the Kingdom, who did wiſh either; and the cauſe of 
| ſo prodigious a Change in ſo few years after was too viſible irom the effects. The 
Arch-Biſhop's heart was ſet upon the Advancement of the Church, in which he 
[ : well knew, he had the King's full Concurrence, which he thought would be too 
| powerful for any oppoſition z and that he ſhould need no other aſſiſtance. 
| Though the Nation generally, as was ſaid before, was without any ill talent to 
the Church, either in the point of the Doctrine, or the Diſcipline, yet they were 
not without a jealouſy that Popery was not enough diſcountenanced, and were 
| very averſe from admitting any thing they had not been uſed to, which they call'q 
| Innovation, and were eafily perſwaded, that any thing of that kind was but to 
rm Conten- pleaſe the Papiſts. Some doctrinal Points of Controverſy had been, in the late years, 
| tions concern- apitated in the Pulpits with more warmth, and reflections, than had uſed to be; 
| > e cal d and thence the heat, and animoſity increaſed in Books pro and con upon the ſame 
Polnts, Arguments: moſt of the popular Preachers, who had not look d into the antient 
Learning, took Calvin's word for it, and did all they could to propagate his Opinions 
in thoſe Points: they, who had ſtudied more, and were better verſed in the Antiqui- 
ties of the Church, the Fathers, the Councils, and the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories, with 
the ſame heat, and paſſion in Preaching and Writing defended the contrary. 
= Bur becauſe in the late Diſpute in the Dutch Churches, thoſe Opinions were ſup- 
ported by Jacobus Arminizs, the Divinity Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Leyden in 
Holland, the latier men, we mention'd, were call'd Arminians; though many of 
them had never read a word written by Ar minius. Either fide defended, and main- 
tain'd the different Opinions, as the Doctrine of the Church of England, as the two 
great Orders in the Church of Rome, the Dominicans and Franciſcans did at the 
fame time, and had many hundred years before, with more vehemence and uncha- 
 ritableneſs maintain'd the ſame Opinions one againft the other; either party profeſ- 
ſing to adhere to the Doctrine of the Catholick Church, which had been ever 
wiler than to Determine the Controverſy. And yet that party here which could 
leaſt ſupport themſelves with reafon, were very ſollicitous, according to the In- 
genuity they always practice to advance any of their Pretences, to have the People 
believe, that they who held with Armrr:z did intend to introduce Popery; and 
truly the other fide was no leſs-willing to have it thought, that all, who adhered 
to Calvin in thoſe Controverſies, did in their Hearts likewiſe adhere to him, 
with reference to the Diſcipline, and defired to change the Government of the 
Church, deſtroy the Biſhops, and to ſet up the Diſcipline that he eſtabliſh'd at Ge- 
neva; and ſo both ſides found ſuch reception generally with the People, as they were 
inclined to the Perſons ; whereas, in truth, none of the one fide were at all inclined 
to Popery, and very many of the other were moſt affectionate to the Peace, and 
Lrch-Biſhap Proſperity of the Church, and very Pious, and Learned Men. 
Laud's Chara- The Arch-Bifhop had, all his life, eminently oppoſed Calvin's Doctrine in thoſe 
— Ser continued, Controverſies, before the name of Arminius was taken notice of, or his Opini- 
ons heard of; and thereupon for want of another Name, they had call'd him a 
Papiſt, which no body believ'd him to be, and he had more manifeſted the contrary 
in his Diſputations, and Writings, than moſt Men had done; and it may be the other 
found the more ſevere, and rigorous Uſage from him, for their propagating that Ca- 
lumny againſt him. He was a Man of great Courage, and Reſolution, and being 
molt aſſured within himſelf, that he propoſed no end in all his Actions, and De- 
ſigns, but what was Pious, and Juſt (as ſure no man had ever a heart more entire to 
the King, the Church, or his Country) he never ſtudied the eaſieſt ways to thoſe ends; 
he thought, it may be, that any artor induſtry that way would diſcredit, at leaſt make 
the Integrity of the end ſuſpeQted, let the cauſe be what it will. He did court Per- 
ons too little; ,nor cared to make his deſigns, and purpoſes, appear as candid as 
they were;!by ſhewing them in any other dreſs than their own natural beauty, though 
perhaps in too rough a manner; and did not conſider enough what men faid, or 
were like to ſay of him, If the Faults, and Vices were fit to belook'd into, and 4 
| « 
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ver'd, let the Perſons be who they would, that were guilty of them, they were ſure 
to find no connivance of favour from him. He intended the Diſcipline of the 
Church ſhould be felt, as well as ſpoken of, and that it ſhould be applied to the 
orearelt and moſt ſplendid Tranſgreſſors, as well as to the puniſhment of ſmaller 
Offences, and meaner Oftenders; and thereupon call'd for, or cheriſh'd the diſcove- 
ry of Thoſe, who were not careful to cover their own Iniquities, thinking they were 
above the reach of other Men, or their Power, or Will to chaſtiſe. Perſons of 
Honour, and great Quality of the Court, and of the Country, were every day ci- 
ted into the high Commiſſion Court, upon the fame of their Incontinence, or other 
Scandal in their lives, and were there proſecuted to their Shame, and Puniſhment , 
and as the Shame (which they call'd an Infolent Triumph upon their Degree, and 
Quality, and levelling Them with the common People) was never forgotten, hut 
watch d for revenge; ſo the Fines impoſed there were the more queltion'd, and 
repined againſt, becauſe they were aſſign d to the rebuilding, and repairing St. Pauls 
Church; and thought therefore to be the more ſeverely impoſed, and the leſs Com- 
paſſionately reduced, and excuſed : which likewiſe made the juriſdiction, and rigour 
of the Star-Chamber more felt, and murmur'd againſt, and ſharpned many 

mens humours againſt the Biſhops, before they had any ill intention towards the 

Church. 55 „ 

There were three Perſons molt notorious for their declared Malice againſt the Go- pryn, Burtos 
vernment of the Church by Biſhops, in their ſeveral Books, and Writings, which and Baſt wick. 
they had publiſh'd to corrupt the People, with circumſtances very Scandalous, and in 
language very Scurrilous, and Impudent; which all men thought deſerv'd very ex- 
emplary puniſhment: they were of the three ſeveral Profeſſions which had the moſt 
influence upon the People, a Divine, a Common Lawyer, and a Doctor of Phy- 

| fick;, none of them of intereſt, or any eſteem with the worthy part of their ſe- 

veral Profeſſions, having been formerly all look'd upon under Characters of Re- 

proach : yet when they were all Sentenced, and for the execution of that Sen- 

. tence brought out to be Puniſh'd as common, and ſignal Rogues, expoſed upon 
Scaffolds to have their. Ears cut off, and their Faces and Foreheads branded with 
hot Irons (as the pooreſt, and moſt mechanick Malefactors uſed to be, when they 
were not able to redeem themſelves by any Fine for their Treſpaſſes, or to Sa- 

. tisfy any damages for the Scandals they had raiſed againſt the good name, and re- 

putation of others) men begun no more to confider their manners, but the men; 

and each Profeſſion, with anger, and indignation enough, thought their Education, 

and Degrees, and Quality, would have ſecured them from ſuch infamous Judge- 

ments, and treaſured up wrath for the time to come. . 

The remiſsneſs of Abbot, and of other Biſhops by his example, had introduced, 

or at leaſt connived at a Negligence, that gave great ſcandal to the Church, and no 

doubt offended very many Pious men. The People took ſo little care of the Churches, 

and the Parſons as little of the Chancels, that, inſtead of beautifying, or adorning 

them in any degree, they rarely P againſt the falling of many of their 

Churches; and ſuffer'd them at leaſt to be kept fo indecently, and ſlovenly, that they 

would not have endured it in the ordinary offices of their own Houſes ; the Rain, 

and the Wind to infeſt them; and the Sacraments themſelves to be adminiſtred where 
the People had moſt mind to receive them. This Prophane liberty, and uncleanli- 
nes, the Arch-Biſhop reſoly'd to Reform with all expedition, requiring the other 

Biſhops to concur with him in ſo Pious a work; and the work ſure was very 

Grateful to all men of Devotion: yet I know not how, the Proſecution of it with 

too much affeQation of Expence, it may be, or with too much Paſſion between the 

Miniſters and the Pariſhioners, raiſed an evil Spirit towards the Church, which the 
Enemies of it took much advantage of, as ſoon as they had an oppottunity to make 
Y the worſt uſe of it. | — 

The removing the Communion Table out of the body of the Church, where 
it had uſed to ſtand, and to be applied to all uſes, and fixing it to one place in the 
upper end of the Chancel, which frequently made the buying a new Table to be ne- 

Clary the incloſing of it with a Rail of Joiners work, and thereby fencing it 
| from the apptoach of Dogs, and all Servile uſes ; the obliging all Perſons to come 
| up to thoſe Rails to receive the Sacrament, how acceptable ſoever to grave and in- 
telligent Perſons, who lov'd Order, and Decency (for acceptable it was to fuch) 
introduced firſt Murmurings amongſt the People, upon the very Charge, and 
pence of it; and if the Miniſter . a man of diſcretion, and reputation to 

P com- 


| compoſe, and reconcile thoſe Indiſpoſitions (as too frequently he was not, and rather 


i: flamed, and increaſed the Diſleniper) it begot Suits, and Appeals at Law. The opi- 
nion that there was no Neceſſity of doing any thing, and the complaint that there 
was too Much done, brought the Power, and Juriſdidtion, that impoſed the doing 
of ir, to be call'd in queſtion, contradicted and oppoled. Then the manner, and 
gelture, and polture, in the Celebration of it, brought in new Diſputes, and admi- 
nilt:ed new ſubjects of Offence, according to the cuſtom of the Place, and humour 
of the People: and thoſe Diſputes brought in new words, and terms ( Altar, Ado- 
zation, and Genuflcxion, and other expreſſions) for the more perfpicuous carrying 
on thoſe Diſputations. New Books were written for, and againſt this new Practice, 
with the ſame earneſtneſs, and contention for Victory, as it the Life ot Chriftiani- 
ty had been at ſtake. Beſides, there was not an equal Concurrence, in the Proſecu- 
tion of this matter, amonglt the Biſhops themſelves ; ſome of them proceeding 
more remilsly in it, and ſome not only neglecting to direct any thing to be done 


towards it, but reſtraining thoſe who had a mind to it, from meddling in it. 


And this again produced as inconvenient Diſputes, when the Subordinate Clergy 
would take upon them, not only without the direction of their Dioceſans, but ex- 
prelsly againſt their Injundtions, to make thoſe Alterations, and Reformations them- 
ſelves, and by their own authority. | ; — 
The Arch-Biſhop guided: purely by his zeal, and reverence for the Place of God's 


Service, and by the Canons, and Injunctions of the Church, with the cuſtom obſerv'd 


in the King's Chappel, and in moſt Cathedral-Churches, without conſidering the 
long intermiſſion, and diſcontinuance, in many other Places, proſecuted this affair 
more Paſſionately than was fit for the ſeaſon; and had Prejudice againſt Thoſe, who 
out of fear or foreſight, or not underſtanding the Thing, had not the fame Warmth 
to promote ir. The Biſhops who had been prefer'd by his Favour, or hoped to 
be ſo, were at leaſt as Sollicitous to bring it to paſs in their ſeveral Dioceſſes; and 
ſome of them with more Paſlion, and leſs Circumſpection, than they had his Exam- 
ple tor, or than he Approved ; proſecuting thoſe, who oppoſed them, very Fiercely, 
and ſometimes Unwarantably, which was kept in Remembrance. Whilſt other Bi- 
ſhops, not ſo many in number, or ſo valuable in weight, who had not been beholding 
to him, nor had hope ot being ſo, were enough contented to give Perfunttory orders 
for the doing it, and to ſee the Execution of thoſe orders not minded; and not the 
lefs pleaſed to find, that the Prejudice of that whole Tranſaction reflected ſolely up- 
on the Arch-Biſhop. 3 


T beg ſhop of Linceln (Williams) who had heretofore been Lord Keeper of 


the Great Seal of England, and generally unacceptable whilſt he held that Office, 


was, ſince his diſgrace at Court, and proſecution from thence, become very Po- 
pular; and having ſeveral Faults objected to him, the Puniſhment whereof threat- 
ned him every day, he was very willing to change the Scene, and to be brought 


upon the Stage for oppoſing theſe Innovations (as he called them) in Religion. 
It was an unlucky word, and couzen'd very many honelt men into apprehenſions 


very Prejudicial to the King, and to the Church. He Publifh'd a Diſcourſe, and 


Treatiſe againſt the matter, and manner of the Proſecution of that Bufinefs ; a Book 
{o full of good Learning, and that Learning ſo cloſe, and ſolidly applied (though 
it abounded with too many light expreſſions) that it gain d him reputation enough 


to be able to do Hurt; and ſhew'd that, in his retirement, he had fpent his time 


with his Books very profitably. He uſed all the Wit, and all the Malice he could 
to awaken the People to a jealouſy of theſe Agitations, and Innovations in the exer- 
ciſe of Religion; not without Inſinuations that it aim'd at greater Alterations, for 
which he knew the People would quickly find a name; and he was ambitious to 
have it believ'd, that the Arch-Biſhop was his greateſt Enemy, for his having con- 
ſtantly oppoſed his rifing to any Government in the Church, as a man, whole hot, 
and haſty Spirit he had long known. gs 74 55 
Though there were other Books written with good learning, and which ſuffi- 
ciently anſwer'd the Biſhop's book, and to men of equal, and diſpaſſionate Inclina- 
tions, fully vindicated the Proceedings which had been, and were ſtill very fer- 
vently carried on; yet it was done by Men, whoſe names were not much reve- 
enced, and who were taken notice of, with great inſolence and aſperity to under- 
take the Defence of all things which the People generally were Diſpleaſed with, 
and who did not affect to be much Cared for, by thoſe of their own Order, So 
that from tais unhappy Subject, not in it ſelt of that important value to be _ 
: | entre 
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| entied upon with that Reſolution, or to be carried on with that Paſſion, proceeded 


upon the matter a Schiſm amonglt the Biſhops themſelves, and a great deal of Un- 
charitableneſs in the learned, and moderate Clergy, towards one another: which, 
though it could not increaſe the malice, added very much to the ability and 
power of the Enemies of the Church to do it hurt, and alſo to the number of 
them. For without doubt, many who lov'd the eſtabliſh'd Government of the 
Church, and the Exerciſe of Religion as it was uſed, and deſired not a change in 
either, nor did diſſike the order and decency which they ſaw mended, yet they 
liked not any Novelties, and ſo were liable to entertain Jealoufies that more was 
intended, than was hitherto propoſed ; eſpecially when thoſe Infuſions proceeded 
from Men un:uſpeUed to have any inclinations to Change, and known Aſſertors 
of the Government both in Church and State. They did obſerve the Inferior Clergy 
took more upon them, than they were wont, and did not live towards their 
Neighbours of Quality, or their Patrons themſelves, with that Civility and Con- 
deſcenſion, they had uſed to do; which diſpoſed Them likewiſe to a withdrawing 
their good Countenance, and good Neighbourhood from them. 4 

The Arch-Biſhop had nor been long in that Poſt, when there was another great 
alteration in the Court by the Death of the Earl of Portland, High Treaſurer of 
England; a man fo jealous of the Arch-Biſhop's credit with the King, that he 
always endeavour'd to leſſen it by all the arts and ways he could; which he was 
ſo far from effecting, that, as it uſually falls out, when paſſion and malice make 
Accuſation, by ſuggeſting many Particulars which the King knew to be Untrue, or 
believ'd to be no Faults, he rather confirm'd his Majeſty's judgment of him, and 
prejudiced his own reputation. His death cauſed no griet in the Arch-Biſhop ; Upon the Earl 
who was, upon it, made one of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, and Revenue, of Portland's 
which he had reaſon to be ſorry for, becauſe it engaged him in Civil buſineſs, and penny ho 
matters of State, wherein he had little experience, and which he had hitherto a- 4 oY 
voided. But being obliged to it now by his Truſt, he entred upon it with his zhe commi/- 
natural earneſtneſs and warmth, making it his principal care to advance, and im- /uners of the 
prove the King's Revenue, by all the ways which were offer'd, and fo hearken'd to Treaſwy- 
all Informations and Propoſitions of that kind; and having not had experience of 


| that Tribe of people, who deal in that Traffick ( a confident, ſenſeleſs, and for 


the moſt part a naughty people) he was ſometimes miſled by them, to think better 


of ſome Projects than they deſerv'd : but then he was ſo entirely devoted to what 


would be Beneficial to the King, that all Propoſitions, and Deſigns, which were 
for the Profit (only or principally ) of particular Perſons how Great ſoever, were 
oppoſed, and croſs'd, and very often totally ſuppreſs'd, and ſtifled in their birth, 
by his Power, and Authority ; which created him Enemies enough in the Court, 
and many of Ability to do Miſchief, who knew well how to recompenſe Diſ- 
courteſies, which they always calld Injuries. * . 
The Revenue of too Many of the Court conſiſted principally in Encloſures, and 
Improvements of that nature, which He (till oppoſed paſſionately, except they 
were founded upon Law ; and then, if it would bring Profit to the King, how old 
and obſolete ſoever the Law was, he thought he might juſtly adviſe the Proſecu- 
tion, And ſo he did a little too much countenance the Commiſſion concerning 
Depopulation, which brought much charge and trouble upon the People, and was 
likewiſe caſt upon His account. 5 ; 
| He had obſerv'd, and knew it muſt be fo, that the Principal Officers of the 
Revenue, who govern'd the affairs of Money, had always acceſs to the King, and 
ſpent more time with him in Private than any of his Servants, or Counſellors, and 
had thereby frequent opportunities to do Good or Ill offices to many men; of 
which He had had Experience, when the Earl of Portland was Treaſurer, and the 
Lord Cortington Chancellor of the Exchequer; neither of them being his Friends; 
and the latter ftill enjoying his Place, and having his former Acceſs, and fo conti- 
nuing a Joint Commiſſioner of the Treaſury with him, and underſtanding that 
Province much better, ſtill Oppoſed, and commonly Carried every thing againſt 


him: ſo that he was Weary of the toil, and vexation of that Bufinels as all other 


men were, and {till are of the Delays, which are in all diſpatches in that Office, 

whillt it is executed by Commiſſion. PEI ene goa 

The Treaſurer's is the greateſt Office of Benefit in the Kingdom, and the Chief z;1,4. Juxon 

in Precedence next the Arch-Biſhop's and the Great Seal: ſo that the eyes of all made Lord 

men were at gaze who ſhould have this great Office; and the greatelt of the ove Treaſurer, 
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 lity, who were in the chiefelt Employments, look'd upon it as the Prize of one of 


them; ſuch Offices commonly making way fot more Removes, and Preferments : 


when on a ſuddain the Staff was pur into the hands of the Biſhop of London, a man ſs | 


unknown, that his Name was ſcarce heard of in the Kingdom, who had been, 
within two years before, but a private Chaplain to the King, and the Preſident of 
a poor Colledge in Oxford. This Inflamed more men than were Angry betore, 


and no doubt did not only ſharpen the edge of Envy and Malice againſt the Arch- 


Biſhop (who was the known Architect of this new Fabrick) but moſt unjuſtly In- 


diſpoſed many towards the Church it ſelf; which they look d upon as the Gulph 


ready to ſwallow all the great Offices, there being Others in view, of that Robe, 
who were ambirious enough to expect the reſt, 4 

In the mean time rhe Arch-Biſhop himſelf was infinitely pleaſed with what was 
done, and unhappily believ'd he had provided a ſtronger Support for the Church 


and never abated any thing of his Severity, and Rigour towards men of all condi- 
tions; or in the Sharpneſs of his language, and expreſſions, which was ſo natural 
to him, that he could not debate any thing without ſome Commotion, when the 


Argument was not of moment, nor bear Contradiction in debate, even in the 


Council, where all men are equally free, with that Patience, and Temper that 


was neceſſary ; of which, They who wiſh'd him not well, took many Advan- 
tages, and would therefore Contradict him, that he might be tranſported with 
ſome Indecent Paſſion ; which upon a ſhort recollection, he was alway Sorry for, 
and molt readily, and heartily would make Acknowledgement, No man ſo wil- 
lingly made unkind uſe of all thoſe Occaſions, as the Lord Cottington, who, being 
a maſter of Temper, and of the moſt profound Diſſimulation, knew too well how 
to lead him into a Miſtake, and then drive him into Choler, and then Expoſe him 
upon the matter, and the manner, to the judgement of the Company; and he choſe 


to do this moſt, when the King was preſent ; and then he would Dine with him 


the next day. 8 | 1 8 
The King, who was exceſſively affected to Hunting, and the Sports of the Field 
had a great deſire to make a great Park for Red, as well as Fallow Deer, between 
Richmond and 5 where he had large Waſts, of his own, and 
great parcels of Wood, which made it very fit for the uſe he deſignd 
it to: but as ſome Pariſhes had Commons in thoſe Walts, fo, many Gentlemen, 
and Farmers, had good Houſes, and good Farms intermingled with thoſe Waſts 


* 


of their own Inheritance, or for their Lives, or Years; and without taking of Them 
into the Park, it would not be of the latgeneſs, or for the uſe propoſed. His Ma- 


Jelty defired to purchaſe thoſe Lands, and was very willing to buy them upon 
higher terms, than the People could ſell them at to any body elſe, if they had 
occaſion to part with them, and thought it no unreaſonable thing, upon thoſe 
terms, to expett this from his Subjects; and fo he employ'd his own Surveyor, 
and other of his Officers, to treat with the Owners, many whereof were his own 
Tenants, whoſe Farms would at laſt expire. 


The major part of the People were in a ſhort time prevail'd with, but many 


very obſtinately refuſed ; and a Gentleman, who had the beſt Eſtate, with a con 


venient Houſe, and Gardens, would by no means part with itz and the King be- 
ing as earnelt to compals it, it made a great noiſe, as if the King would take away 
mens Eſtates at his own pleaſure. The Biſhop of London, who was Treaſurer, 
and the Lord Cortington, Chancellor of the Exchequer, were, from the firlt entring 
upon it, very averſe from the Defign, not only for the murmur of the People, but 


| becauſe the purchaſe of the Land, and the making a Brick-wall about fo large a 


parcel of Ground ( for it is near' teh Miles about) would coſt a greater Sum of 
money, £9 they could eaſily provide, ot than they thought ought to be ſacti- 
ficed to Such an occaſion : and the 17 0 Cortington (who was more ſollicited by 


the Country people, and heard moſt of their murmurs ) took the Buſineſs moſt 


to heart, and endeavour'd by all the ways he could, and by frequent importunities, 
to divert his Majelty from purſüing it, and put all the delays, he could well do, 
in the bargains which were to be made; till the King grew very angry with him, 
and told him © he was teſolv'd to go through with it, and had already cauſed 
& Brick to be burn d, and much of the Wall to be built upon his Own land: upon 
which Cottington thought fit to acquieſte. N f 
The building the Wall before People conſented to part with their Land, or theif 


Common, look d to them as if by degrees they ſhould be Shut out from both, and 


increaſe 


» 
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increaſed the Murmur and noiſe of ; the People who were not concern'd, as 
well as of them who were: and it was too near London not to be the com- 
mon diſcourſe. The Arch-Biſhop (who defired exceedingly that the King 
ſhould be poſſeſsd as much of the Hearts of the People as was poſſihle, at 
leatt that they ſhould have no juſt cauſe to Complain ) meeting with it, re- 
reſolv'd to Speak with the King of it; which he did; and receiv'd ſuch an 
Anſwer from him, that he thought his Majeſty rather not inform'd enough of 
the Inconveniencies, and Miſchiefs of the thing, than poſitively Reſolv'd not 
to defilt from it. Whereupon one day he took the Lord Cottington aſide 
( being inform'd that he difliked it, and according to his natural cuſtom, ſpake 


with great warmrh againſt it) and told him, © he ſhould do very well to 


„give the King good Counſel, and to withdraw him from a Reſolution in 
«, which bis Honour, and Juſtice was ſo much call'd in queſtion. Corringron 


»„— 


anſwer d him very gravely, “ that the thing deſign'd was very Lawfal, and 


« he thought the King reſolv'd very well, ſince the Place lay fo conveniently 
for his Winter exerciſe, and that he ſhould by it not he compell'd to make 
« o long Journeys, as he uſed to do, in that Seaſon of the year for his Sport, 
« 3nd that no body ought to diſſwade him from it. 5 | 
The Arch-Biſhop inſtead of finding a Concutrencè from him, as he expected, 


ſceing himſelf Reproach'd upon the matter for his Opinion, grew into much 


Paſſion, telling him, © Such men, as he, would Ruin the King, and make him 


« looſe the Affections of his Subjects; that for his own part, as he had begun, 
12 


« ſo he would go on to diſſwade the King from proceeding in fo 
« counſel, and that he hoped it would appear who had been his Counſellor. 


| Cortington glad to ſee him ſo ſoon hot, and refolv'd to inflame him more, very 


calmly replied to him, * that he thought a man could not with a good Con- 


_ « ſcience, hinder the King from purſuing his Reſolutions, and that it could not but 


proceed fiom want of affection to his Perſon, and he was not ſure, that it 
„might not be high Treaſon. The other upon the wildneſs of his diſcourſe, 


in great anger ask d him, Why? from whence he had receiv'd that doQrine? 


he ſaid with the ſame temper, © They who did not wiſh the King's health, could not 
« love him; and they. who went about to hinder his taking recreation, which preſerv'd 
« his health, might be thought, for ought he knew, guilty of the higheſt Crimes. 


5 Upon which the Arch Biſhop in great rage, and with many reproaches left him, and 
either preſently, or upon the next opportunity told the King, that he now knew 


« who was his great Counſellor for making his Park, and that he did not wonder 
that men durlt not repreſent any Arguments to the contrary, or let his Majeſty 


& know how much he Suffer'd in it, when ſuch Principles in Divinity, and Law, 


were laid down to Terrify them; and ſo recounted to him the Conference he had 
with the Lord Cortington, birterly inveighing againſt Him, and his Doctrine, men- 


tioning him with all the ſharp reproaches imaginable, and beſeeching his Majelty 
that His counſel might not Prevail with him, taking ſome pains to make his 


Concluſions appear very Falſe, and Ridiculou sss. 
The King ſaid no more, but, © My Lord, you are deceiv'd, Cottington is too 


* hard for you; upon my word he hath not only Diſſwaded me more, and given 


« mote Reaſon againlt this Buſineſs, than all the men in England have done, but 
« hath really obſtructed the Work by not doing his Duty, as I commanded him, 
« {or which I have been very much diſpleaſed with him: you ſee how Unjuſtly 
% your Paſſion hath tranſported you. By which Reprehenfion he found how muctt 
he had been Abuſed, and Reſented it accordingly. _ — 
Whatſvever was the Cauſe of it, this excellent Man, who ſtood not upon the 
advantage ground before, from the time of his Promotion to the Arch-Biſhoprick, or 
rather from that of his being Commiſſroner of the Treaſury, exceedingly provoked, or 


underwent the Envy, and Reproach, and Malice of men of all Qualities, .and Con- 


ditions; who agreed in nothing elſe : all which, though well enough Known to 
him, were not enough Conſider d by him, who believ'd, as moſt men did, the 
Government to be ſo firmly Settled, that it could neither be Shaken from within, nor 
without, and that leſs than a general Confuſion of Law, and Goſpel, could not 
hurt him; which was true too; but he did not Foreſee how eaſily that Confuſion 
might be brought to paſs, as it proved ſhortly to be. And with this general obſer- 
vation of the outward viſible proſperity, and the inward reſerv'd diſpoſition of the 


_ People ro Murmur, and Unquietneſs, we Conclude this Firlt Book. 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 5 
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Thy Tongue deviſeth Mi ſchiefs, like a ſharp Raſour, working 


deceitfully : va 
Thou loveſt all devouring words, O thou deceitful Tongue. 
IT TO FE IH EEE: 
The words of his Mouth were ſmoother than Butter, but War was 
in his Heart: his words were ſofter than Oyl, yet were they 
drawn Swords. 5 5 
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od 


—ſſeome of the Biſhops there to provide ſuch a Liturgy, and 
= = ſich a Book of Canons, as might belt ſuit the nature and 
humour of the Better ſort of that People; to which the reſt 

would eaſily ſubmit: and that, as faſt as they made them rea- 
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3 39 dy, they ſhould rranſmit them to the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
Ny, tcrbury, to whoſe aſſiſtance the King Join'd the Biſhop of 
Id London, and Doctor Wren, who, by that time, was be- 
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but very Learn | | 
Latin Churches. And after his Majeſty ſhould be this way cettified of what was ſo 
Tent, he would recommend, and enjoyn the Practice, and Uſe of both to that his 


Native Kingdom. The Biſhops there had ſomewhat to do, before they went about 


T was towards the end of the year 1633, when the King 4fairs FY 
returned from Scotland, having left it to the Care of $covand after 


the King's re- 
turn thence, re- 
lating chiefly 16 
the compoſing 4 
Liturgy and Ca» 
nens., 


— come Biſhop of Norwich; a man of a ſevere ſowr nature, 
ed, and particularly verſed in the old Liturgies of the Greek, and 


the preparing the Canons, and the Liturgy ; what had paſs d at the King's being 


there in Parliament, had left bitter Inclinations, and umuly Spirits in many of the 
.moſt popular Nobility ; who watch'd only for an opportunity to Enflame the Peo- 


ple, and were well enough contented to ſee Combultible matter every day gather d 


together, to contribute to that Fire. 5 6 10 

The promoting ſo many Biſhops to be of the Privy-Council, and to fit in the 
Courts of Juſtice, ſeem'd at firſt wonderfully to facilitate all that was in deſign, and 
to create an affection, and reverence towards the Church, at leaſt an application to, 
and dependance upon the greatelt Church-men. So that there ſeem'd to be not only a 
good preparation made with the People; but a general expectation, and even a de- 
fire that they might have a Liturgy, and more Decency obſerv'd in the Church, 
And this Temper was believed to be more univerſal, becauſe neither from 


any of the Nobility, nor of the Clergy, who were thought molt averſe from 
; | : it 
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it, there appear'd any fign of Conttadiction, nor that licence of Language againſt 
it, as was natural to that Nation; but an entire Acquieſcence in all, the Biſhops 
thought fit to do; which was interpreted to proceed from à converſion in their 
Judgetnent, at leaſt ic a ſubmiſſion to Authority + Fheſeas in ttiith, it appear d af: 
terwards to be ftom the obſervation they made of the Temper, and Indiſcretion of 
thoſe Biſhops in the greateſt Authority, that they were like to have more Ad- 
vantages adminiftred to them by their ill Managery, than they could raiſe by any 
Conttivance of their own. | | 
Taiching the It was now two Years, or very near ſo much, before the Biſhops in Scotland 
Scottiſn Ca- had prepared any thing to offer to the King towards their intended Reformation; 
ey and then they Inverted the proper method, and firſt preſented a body of Canons 
to precede the Liturgy, which was not yet ready, they chooſing to finiſh the ſhorter 
work firlt. The King refer'd the confideration of the Canons, as he had before re- 
ſolv'd to do, to the Arch-Biſhop, and the other two Biſhops formerly hamed, the 
| Biſhop of London, and the Biſhop. of Norwich ; who after theit pert of them, 
and ſome Alterations made, with the conſent of thoſe Biſhops who brought them 
from Scotland, return d them to the King; and his Myjeſty, impatient to ſee the 
good work entred upon, without any other Ceremony ( after having given his 
Royal approbation ) iſſued out his Proclarhation for the due Obſervation of them 
within his Kingdom of Scotland. 3 
It was a fatal Inadvertency, that theſe Canons, neither before, nor after they 
were ſent to the King, had been ever Seen by the Aſſembly, or any Convocation 
of the Clergy, which was ſo Itricly obliged to the Obſervation of them; nor ſo 
much as Communicated to the Lords of the Council of that Kingdom; it being 
almoſt impoſſible that any new Diſcipline could be introduced into the Church, 
which would not Much concern the Government of the State, and even trench 
upon, or refer to the Municipial Laws of the Kingdom. And, in this conſidera- 
tion, the Arch-Bifhop of Canterbury had always declared to the Biſhops of Scor- 
land, © that it was Theif part to be ſure, that nothing they ſhould propoſe to the 
« King in the Buſineſs of rhe Church, ſhould be contrary to the Laws of the Land, 
<« which He could not be thought to underſtand; and that they ſhould never put 
any thing in execution, without the conſent and approbation of the Privy-Coun- 
« cil. But it was the unhappy Craft of thoſe Biſhops to get it believ'd by the 
King, that the work would be Grateful to the molt conſiderable of the Nobility, 
the Clergy, and the People (which they could hardly believe) in order to the 
obtaining his Majeſty's Approbation, and Authority for the execution of that, 
which they did really believe would not find Oppoſition from the Nobility, Cler- 
gy, or People, againſt his Majeſty's expreſs Power, and Will, which without 
doubt was then in great Veneration in that Kingdom; and fo they did not, intruth, 
dare to ſubmit. thoſe Canons to any other Examination, than what the King ſhould 
direbt in England. 3 np 
It was, in the next place, as ſtrange, that Canons ſhould be publiſh'd before 
the Liturgy was prepared (which was not ready in a year after, or thereabouts) 
when three or four of the Canons were r for the Obſervation of, and 
punctual Compliance with the Liturgy ; which all the Clergy were to be ſworn to 
ſubmit to, and to Pay all obedience to what was enjoyn'd by ir, before they knew 
what it contain d. Whereas if the Liturgy had been firſt publiſh'd with all dus 
Circumſtances, it is poſſible that it might have found a better reception, and the 
Canons have been leſs exatnin'd. _ | 7 


* 


+. 


The Scote Nation, how capable ſoever it was of being led by ſome Great men, 
and miſled by the Clergy, would have been corrupted by neither into a barefaced [| 
Rebellion againſt their King, whoſe Perſon they lov'd, and reverenced his Go- 
verntnent z nor could they have been wrought upon towards the leſſening the one 
or the other, by any other Suggeſtions, or Infufions, than ſuch, as ſhould make 
them jealous, or apprehenſive of a delign to introduce Popery; a great part of 
their Religion conſiſting in an entire deteltation of Popery, in believing the Pope 
to be Antichriſt, and hating F the Perſons of all Papiſts. | 
| The Canons now publiſh'd, befides (as hath been touch'd before) that they 
had paſs'd no Approbation of the Clergy, or been Communicated to the Council, 
appear d to be ſo many new Laws impoſed upon the whole Kingdom by the Kings 
ſole Authority, and contrived by a few Private men, of whom they had no good 
opinion, and Who were Strangers to the Nation; ſo that it was thought no * 
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than a Subjection to England, by receiving Laws from thence, of which they were 


molt jealous, and which they molt paſſionately abhott d. Tren they were ſo far 
tom being confined to the Church, and the matters of Religion, that they believ'd 
' there was no part of their Civil Government uninvaded by them, and no Perſons of 
what Quality ſoever unconcern'd, and, as they thought, unhurt in them. And 
there were ſome rhings in ſome particular Canons, how rational ſoever in them- 
ſelves, and how diſtant ſoever in the words and expreſſions from inclining to Po- 
pery, which yet gave too much advantage to Thoſe, who maliciouſly watch'd the 
occaſion, to perſwade Weak men that it was an Approach, and Introduction to 
that Religion, the very Imagination whereof Intoxicated all men, and deprived them 
of all faculties to Examine, and judge. 3 BER 3 
Some of the ſaid Canons defin'd, and determin'd ſuch an unlimited“ Power, 
« and Prerogative to be in the King, according to the Pattern (in expreſs terms) 
« of the Kings of I/rael, and ſuch a full Supremacy in all Caſes Eccleſiaſtical, as 
« hath never been pretended to by their former Kings, or ſubmitted to by the 
« Clergy, and Laity of that Nation; which made impreſſion upon men of all tem- 
pers, humours, and inclinations 3 And that no Ecclefiaſtical Perſon ſhould become 
« Surety, or Bound for any man; That National, ot General Aſſemblies ſhould 
« be call'd only by the King's Authority; That all Biſhops, and other Eccleſiaſtical 


« Perſons, who dye without Children, ſhould be obliged to give a good part of 


« their Eſtates to the Church, and, though they ſhould have Children, yet to 
« leave ſomewhat to the Church, and for advancement of Learning; which ſeem d 
rather to he matter of State, and Policy, than of Religion ; thwarted their Laws, 
and Cuſtoms, which had been obſerv'd by them; leſſen'd, if not took away the 
Credit of Church-men ; and prohibited them from that liberty of Commerce in 
Civil affairs, which the Laws permitted to them; and reflected upon the intereſts 
of Thoſe, who had, or might have a right to Inherit from Clergy- men. That 
„none ſhould receive the Sacrament but upon their Knees ; That the Clergy 
« ſhould have no private meetings for expounding Scripture, or for conſulting up- 
on matters Eccleſiaſtical; That no man ſhould cover his head in the time of Di- 
vine Service; and that no Clergy-man ſhould conceive Prayers eæ tempore, but 
«* be bound to pray only by the Form preſcribed in the Liturgy (which by the way 


ugs not ſeen, nor fratned ) © and that no man fhould teach a publick School or ifi 


5 « private Houſe, without a Licence firlt obtain'd from the Arch-Biſhop of the 
Province, or the Biſhop of the Dioceſs. 5 3 
All theſe were new, and things, with which they had not been acquainted; and 


though they might be fit to he commended to a regular, and orderly People piouſſy 


diſpoſed, yet it was too ſtrong meat for Infants in Diſcipline, and too muck 
= nouriſhment to be adminiſtred at Once to weak, and queaſy Stomaehs, and too 
much inclined to nauſeate what was moſt wholeſome. But then, to apply the 


old terms of the Church, to mention © the Quatuor rempora, and reſttain all Or- 


© dinations to thoſe four Seaſons in the Year; to enjoin a Font to be prepared in 


< every Church for Baptiſm, arid a decent Table for the Communion ; and to 
4 direct and appoint the places where both Font and Table ſhould ſtand, and decent 
0 


t 


* Ornaments for either; to reſtrain any Excommunication from being pronounced, 


= © ot Abſolution from being given, without the approbation of the Biſhop; 


* to mention any practice of Confeſſion (which they look d upon as the ſtrongeſt, 
and moſt inſeparable Limb of Antichriſt ) and to enjoin © that no Presbyter ſnould 
* reveal any thing he ſhould receive in Confeſſion, except in ſuch caſes, where, 
* by the Law of the Land his own Life ſhould be Forfeited; were all ſuch mat- 
ters of Innovation, and in their nature ſo Suſpicious, that they thoughr they had rea- 
lon to be LE of the worſt that could follow; and the laſt Canon of all pro- 
vided © that no perſon ſhould be receiv'd into Holy Orders, or ſuffered to Preach, 


ot Adminiſter the Sacraments without firſt Subſcribing to thoſe Canons. 


It was now eaſy for Them, who had thoſe Inclinations, to ſtiggelt to men of 


al conditions that here was an entire new Model of Government in Church and 
Sate; the King might do what he would upon them all, and the Church was 
hothing but what the Biſhops would have it be : which they every day infuſed 


into the minds of the People, with all the Artifices which adminiſter Jealoufies ofall 


Kinds to thoſe, who are liable to be diſquieted with them : yet they would not 
ſuffer (which ſhew'd wonderful power, and wonderful dexterity ) any Diſorder 


to break out upon all this occaſion, bur et was quiet, except ſpreading of 3 
| 2 agai 


„ 


7 TT n 


Tor "2 '* had been ſent out of Scorlend, and peruſed by the three Biſhops in England, and 


turgy. then approved and confirm'd by the King) was Publiſh'd, and appointed to be 


: * 


againlt the Biſhops, and propagating that Spirit as much as they could by their 
Correſpondence in England; where they found too many every day tranſported by 
the ſame infuſions, in expectation that theſe Seeds of Jealouſy from the Canons 
would gro] apace, and produce ſuch a Reception for the Liturgy as they 

It was about the month of July, in the Year 1637, that the Liturgy ( after it 


Read in all che Churches, And in this particular there was the ſame affected and 
premeditated Omiſſion, as had been in the preparation and publication of the 
Canons; the Clergy not at all conſulted in it, and, which was more ſtrange, not 


all the Biſhops acquainted with it; which was leſs cenfured afterwards, when 2 
ſome of them renounced their Function, and became ordinary Fresbyters, as ſoon BY 
as they ſaw the current of the time. The Privy-Council had no other notice of it, 


than all the Kingdom had, the Sunday before, when it was declared, that the 
* next Sunday the Liturgy ſhould be Read; by which they were the leſs concern'd 
to foreſee, or prevent any Obſtructions which might happen. 


The Proclamation had appointed it to be Read the Eaſter before, but the Earl 4 


of Tragueire High Treaſurer of Scotland (who was the only Counſellor or Lay. 
man relied upon by the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury in that buſineſs) perſwaded 
the King to defer it till July, that ſome good preparation might be made for the 
more chearſul Reception of it. And as this pauſe gave the diſcontented Party more 


Heart, and more time for their Seditious Negotiations, ſo the ill Conſequences of 


it, or the Actions which were ſubſequent to it, made Him ſuſpected to be Privy 


to all the Conſpiracy, and to be an Enemy to the Church; though in truth there 4 
neither appear d then, nor in all the very unfortunate part of his life afterwards, 5 


any Juſt ground for that accuſation, and ſuſpicion; but as he was exceedingly ob- 
7 to the Arch-Biſhop, ſo he was a man of great Parts, and well affected to the 
Vor 


rk in hand in his own judgment; and if he had been as much depended upon 5 | 


to have adviſed the Biſhops in the Proſecution, and for the Conduct of it, as he 


was to aflilt. them in the carrying on whatſoever They propoſed, it is very pro- 
bable, that either ſo Much would not have been undertaken together, or that ii 
would have Succeeded better; for he was without doubt not inferior to any of | 
that Nation in Wiſdom, and Dexterity. and though he was often provoked, by ? 
the Inſolence of ſome of the Biſhops, to a Diſlike of their over-much: Fervour, and 


too little Diſcretion, his Integrity to the King was without blemiſh, and his Affecti- 
on to the Church ſo notorious, that he never deſerted it, till both It and He 
were. over- run, and trod under foot; and they, who were the moſt notorious Per- 
fecutors of It, never left Perſecuting Him to the death WS 
Nor was any thing done which he had propos d. for the better Adjuſting things in 
the time of that Suſpenſion, but every thing left in the ſame State of Uncon- 
cernedneſs as it was before; not ſo much as the Council's being better inform'd 
of it; as if they had been ſure, that all men would have Submitted to it for Con- 
J e 3 85 
The manner On the Sunday ng appoines for the work, the Chancellor of Scotland 
how that Li- and others of the Council, being preſent in the Cathedral Church, the Dean begun 
tut was re- to read the Liturgy, which he had no ſooner entred upon, but a noiſe and a clamour 
proves "WAS raiſed throughou the Church, that no words could be heard diſtinctly, and 
tous n. then a ſhower o Stones, and Sticks and Cudgels were thrown at the Dean's head. 
The Biſhop went up into the Pulpit, and from thence put them in mind of the Sa- 
_ credneſs of the Place, of their Duty to God and the King; but he found no more 
Reverence, nor was the clamour and diſorder leſs than before. The Chancellor, 
from his Seat, commanded the Provoſt and Magiſtrates of the City to deſcend 


from the Gallery in which they ſate, and by their Authority to Suppreſs the Riot; 


4 


which at laſt with great difficulty they did, by driving the Rudeſt of thoſe who 
made the diſturbance out of the Church, and ſhutting the Doors; which gave the 
Dean opportunity to proceed in the reading of the Liturgy, that was not at all at- 
tended or hearkned to by thoſe who remain d within the Church; and if it had, they 
who were turn d out continu d their barbarous Noiſe, broke the Windows, and en- 


deavour'd to break down the Doors; ſo that it was not poſſible for any to follow 
their Devotions. 


When 
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When all was done that at that time could be done there, and the Council and 
Magiltrates went out of the Church to their Houſes, the Rabble followed the Biſhops 
with all the opprobrious language they could invent, of bringing in Supetfticion 
and Popery into the Kingdom, and making the people Slaves; and werfe hot con- 
tent to uſe theit Tongues, but employ d theit Hands too in throwing Dirt and Stones 
at them; and treated the Biſhop of Edenborough, whom they look d upon as moſt 


Active that way, ſo Rudely, that with difficulty he got into a Houſe, after they 
had torn his Habit, and was from thence removed to his own, with great hazard of 


his Life. As this was the Reception it had in the Cathedral, ſo it fared not better 
in the other Churches of the City, but was entertained with the fame Hollowing and 
Out cries; and threatning the Men whoſe office it was to read it, with the ſame bit- 
ret Execrations againſt Biſhops and Popery. 

Hitherto no perſon of Condition or Name appear'd, or ſeem'd to countenance 
this ſeditious Confuſion , it was the Rabble, of which no body was named, and 
which is more Itrange, not one apprehended : and it ſeems the Biſhops thought it 
not of moment enough to deſire, or require any Help, or Protection from the Coun- 
cil; but without conferring with them, of applying themſelves to them, they diſ- 
patch'd away an Exprels to the King , with a full and particular Information of all 
that had paſs d, and a deſire that He would take that courſe he thought belt for the 
carrying on his Service, _ ? Ts ; | 

Until this Advertiſement arrived from Scotland, there were very few in England 
who had heard of any Diſorders there, or of any thing done there which might 
produce any. The King himſelf had been always ſo jealous of the Privileges o f that 
his Native Kingdom (as hath been touch'd before) and that it might not be diſho- 


nour'd by a ſuſpicion of having any Dependence upon England, that he never 


ſufter'd any thing relating to That to be Debated, or ſo much as Communicated to 
his Privy-Council in This (though many of that nation were, without Diſtinction, 


3 Counſellors of England) but handled all thoſe Affairs Himfelf with two or three 


Scots: men, who always attended in the Court, for the bufinefs of that Kingdom, 
which was upon the matter {till diſpatch'd by the ſole advice and direction o fthe 


1 Marquis of Hamilton. 


And the truth is, there was ſo little curioſity either in the Court, or the Country, 


d know any thing of Scorland, or what was done there, that when the whole Na: 
tion was lollicitous to know what paſsd weekly in Germany, and Poland, and all 


other parts of Europe, no man ever enquired what was doing in Scotland, nor 
had that Kingdom a place or mention in one Page of any Gazette; and even after 


the Advertiſement of this preamble to Rebellion, no mention was made of it at 
the Council-Board, but ſuch a diſpatch made into Scotland upon it, as expreſs'd the 


King's diſlike and diſpleaſure, and obliged the Lords of the Council there to appear 
more vigorouſly in the Vindication of his Authority, and Suppreſſion of thoſe Tu- 
mults... But all was too little. That People after they had once begun, purſued the 
buſineſs vigorouſly, and with-all imaginable contempt of the Government ; and 


though in the Hubbub of the firſt day there appear d no body of name or reckoning, 


but the Actors were really of the Dregs of the people, yet they diſcoverd by the 
countenance of that day, that few men of Rank were forward to engage them- 
ſelves in the quarrel on the behalf of the Biſhops ; whereupon more confiderable 


Perſons every day appear'd againſt them, and (as heretofore in the caſe of St. Paul, 


Alts 13. 50. the Fews ſlir d up the devout and honourable Women) the Women 
and Ladies of the beſt Quality declared themſelves of the Party, and with all the 


Reproaches imaginable, made war upon the Biſhops, as Introducers of Popery 


and Superſtition, againſt which they avowed themſelves to be irreconcilable Ene- 
mies; and their Husbands did not long defer the owning the. ſame Spirit; inſo- 
much as within few days the Biſhops durſt not appear in the Streets, nor in 


5 


any Courts, or Houſes, but were in danger of theit Lives; and ſuch of the Lords 
28 durſt be in their company, or 
their Coaches torn in 10251 and their Perſons aſſaulted, inſomuch as they were 
glad to ſend fot ſome of thoſe great Men, who did indeed govern the Rabble, though 
they appear d not in it, who readily came and redeem d them out of their hands : {o 
that by the time new Orders came from England, there was ſearce a Biſhop left 
in Edenborough, and not a Miniſter who durſt read the Liturgy in any Church, | 
All the Kingdom flock d to Edenborough, as in a general cauſe that concern d 
their Salvation, and reſolv's themſelves into A Method of Government, _ 
| | Iever 


1 | 


ſeem' d to defire to reſcue them from violence, had 


— — 
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ſeveral Tables, in which Deputies fate for the Nobility, the Gentlemen, the Clex- 
gy, and the Burgeſſes; out of either of which Tables a Council was elected to 
conduct their affairs, and a Petition drawn up in the names of the Nobility, Lairds, 
Clergy, and Burgeſſes, ro the King, complaining of the introduction of Popery, 
and many other Grievances. And if the Lords of the Council iſſued out any Order 
againſt them, or if the King himſelf ſent a Proclamation for their repair to their 
_ Houſes, and for the preſervation of the Peace, preſently ſome Nobleman depured 
by the Tables publiſh'd a Proteſtation againſt thoſe Orders and Protlamarions, with 
the ſame confidence, and with as much formality, as if the Government were te- 
| eularly in Their hands. a . 
The Scottiſh They call'd a General Aſſembly, whither they ſummon'd the Biſhops to appeir 
Covenant. before them, and for not appearing, Excommunicated them, and then they united 
_ themſelves by Subſcribing a Covenant, which they pretended with their uſual *R 
confidence to be no other, than had been Subſcribed in the Reign of King James, 
and that his Majeſty himſelf had Subſcribed it; by which Impofition people of al! 
degrees, ſuppoſing it might be a means to Extinguiſh the preſent Fire, with ali 

alacrity engaged themſelves in it; whereas in truth, they had inſerted a Clauſe ne. 
ver heard of, and quite contrary to the End of that Covenant, whereby they ob- 

/ liged themſelves to purſue the Extirpation of Biſhops, and had the confidence tod 
demand the ſame in expreſs terms of the King, in anſwer to a very gracious Mel: 7 
tage the King had ſent to them. They publiſh'd bitter Invectives againſt the Bi. 
| ſhops, and the whole Government of the Church, which they were not contented 
to ſend only into England to kindle the ſame Fire there, but, with their Letters,, 
ſent them to all the Reform'd Churches, by which they raiſed ſo great a Prejudice Þ 
to the King, that too many of them believ'd, that the King had a real defign to- 
change Religion, and introduce Popery. 5 1 = 
It is very true, there were very many of the Nobility, and Perſons of principal! 
Quality of that Nation, and in Edenborougb at that time who did not appear yet, 
and concur in this Seditious behaviour, or own their being yet of their Party; but 
on the contrary ſectm'd very much to diſlike their Proceedings: but it is as true; 
that very few had the courage to do any thing in Oppoſition to them, or to concur 7 
in the Proſecution of any Regal Act againſt them; which did in ſome reſpects more 
advance their Deſigns, than if they had manifeſtly Joyn'd with them. For theſe 7 
Men, many of whom were of the Council, by all their Letters into England,, 
_ exceedingly undervalued the Diſorder, as being very eaſy to be Suppreſsd ina 
« ſhort time, when the Peoples eyes ſhould be open d; and that the removing the 
<« Courts to ſome other place, and a gracious condeſcenſion in the King in offering 
Pardon for what was palt, would ſuddainly ſubdue them, and every body © 

< wouldJreturn to his Duty: and the City of Edenborough it ſelf writ an humble 
| Letter to the Arch-Bifhop of e N excuſing the Diforders which had been 
raiſed by the Ignorance and Rudeneſs of the meaneſt of the People, and beſeech. 
ing him “ to intercede with his Majeſty for the ſuſpenſion of his Prejudice to 
them, till they ſhould manifeſt their Duty to him, by infficting exemplary 
* Puniſhment upon the chief Offenders, and cauſing the Liturgy to be received, 
and ſubmitted to in all their Churches; which they profeſs d they would in 2 
ſhort time bring to paſs. So that by this means, and the Interpoſition of all thoſe 
_ of that Nation who attended upon his Maſjelty in his Bed-Chamber, and in ſeveral 
Offices at Court, who all undertook to know by their Intelligences that all was 
Quiet, or would ſpeedily be ſo; his Majelty (who well knew that they who ap- 
pear'd moſt active in this Confederacy were much inferior to thoſe who did not ap- 
Pear, and who profeſs'd great Zeal for his Service), hatdly prevail'd with himſelf 
to believe that he could receive any Diſturbance from thence, till he found all his 
,Condeſcenfions had raiſed their Inſolence, all his Offers rejected, and his Proclama- I 
;tion of Pardon lighted and contemn'd ; and that they were lilting men towards 
raiſing an Army, under the obligation of their Covenant, and had already choſen | 
Colonel Lefty, a Soldiet of that Nation of long Experience and eminent Command 
under the King of Szeden in Germany, to be their 1 ; who being lately Diſo- 
. bliged (as they call'd it) by the King, that is, denied ſomewhat he had a mind to 
| have, had accepted of the Command. Then at laſt the King thought it time to te- 
Jort to other Counſels, and to provide Force to Chaſtiſe them, who had fo muth 

| deſpiſed all his gentler Remedies, DT | 
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He could now no longer defer the acquainting the Council-Board, and the whole 
Kingdom of England, with the indignities he had ſuſtain d in Scotland; which he 
did by Proclamations, and Declarations at large, ſetting out the whole Proceedings 
which had been; and in the end of the Year 1638, declared his Reſolution to raiſe 
an Army to Supprefs their Rebellion, for which he gave preſent order. 

And this was the firſt Alarm Eugland receiv'd towards any Trouble, after it had 
enjoy'd for ſo many Years the moſt uninterrupted Proſperity, in a full and plentiful 
Peace, that any Nation could be bleſs'd with: and as there was no apprehenſion 
of trouble from Within, fo it was ſecured from Without, by a ſtronger Fleet at 
Sea than the Nation had ever been acquainted with, which drety reverence from 
all the neighbour Princes. The Revenue had been ſo well improved; and fo 
warily managed, that there was Money in the Exchequer proportionable for the 
undertaking any noble enterprize : nor did this firlt noiſe of War, and approach 


towards Action, ſeem to make any impreſſion upon the Minds of men, the Score 
being in no degree either Lov'd or Fear'd by the People; and moſt men hoped; 


that this would free the Court from being henceforth troubled with Thoſe men; 
and ſo they ſeem d to embrace the Occaſion with notable alacrity : and there is 


no doubt, but if all of that Nation who were united in the Rebellion ( ſome of 


which ſtaid yet in the Court) had march'd in their Army, and publickly Own'd 
the Covenant, which in their Hearts they adored, neither the King, nor the King- 


dom, could have ſuſtain'd any great Damage by them; but the monument of 
their Preſumption and their Shame would have been raiſed together, and no other 
memory preſerv'd of their Rebellion but in their memorable Overthro Wx. 

God Almighty would not ſuffer this diſcerning Spirit of Wiſdom to govern at 
this time: the King thought it unjuſt to condemn a Nation for the tranſgreſſion 
of a Part of it, and ſtill hoped to redeem it from the infamy of a General DefeQi- 
on by the exemplary Fidelity of a Superior Party, and therefore withdrew not 
his Confidence from any of thoſe who attended his Perſon, who, in truth, lay 


leiger for the Covenant, and kept up the Spirits of their Country-men by Their 


intelligence. 


The King haſtened the raiſing an Army, which was not long in doing. He choſe 13 King ral. 
to make the Earl of Arundel his General, a man who was thought to be made choice ſes an Army 4- 
of for his Negative Qualities : He did not love the Scots; he did not love the Pu- £«inſt the Scots: 
titans ; which Qualifications were allay d by another Negative, he did not much 
love any body elſe : but he was fit to keep the State of it; and his Rank was ſuch, 
that no man would decline the ſerving under hin. 2 
The Earl of Eſſex was made Lieutenant- General of the Army, the moſt Populat 
man of the Kingdom, and the Darling of the Sword-then; who, between a hatred, 
and a contempt of the Scots, had nothing like an Affection for any man of that 
Nation; and therefore was ſo well pleaſed: with his Promotion, that he begun 
to love the King the better for conferring it upon him, and entered upon the 
Province with great Fidelity and Alacrity, and was capable from that hour of any Im- 
preſfion the King would have fix d upon him. „%% ng 


The Earl of Holland was General of the Horſe ; who, belides the Obligations 


he had to the Queen (who vouchſafed to own à particular truſt in him) was 
2 then liable to the leaſt Suſpicion of want of affection, and zeal for the King's 
n „„ EY I 


In the beginning of the Spring, which was in the year 1639, an army was drawn 


togethet of near fix thouſand Horſe, and about that number in Foot, all very well 


diſciplined Men, under as good and experienced Officers, as were to be found at that 

time in Chriſtendom. With this Army abundantly ſupplied with a Train of Artille- 

ry, and all other Proviſions neceſſaty, the King advanced in the beginning of the Sum 

mer towards the Borders of Scotland. „ . 

This was not all the Strength that was provided for the Suppreſſing that Rebel- 4z2 7 Fler 
lion, but the King had likewiſe provided a good Fleet, and had cauſed a body of 
three thouſand Foot robe embark'd on thoſe Ships, all which were put under the 


Command of the Marquiſs of Hamilton, who was to infeſt the Country by Sea 


to hinder their Trade, and to make a deſcent upon the Land, and join with ſuch 
Forces as the Loyal Party of that Nation ſhould draw together to aſſiſt the King's, 
Which his Own intereſt ( as was believ'd ) would give great Life to, his Family 
being numerous in the Nobility, and united in an entire Dependance upon hitn. 


** Upon 
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The Earl of 


Eſſex poſſeſſes 
Berwick. 


Upon the Grft 1 March of the Army Northwards, the Earl of Eſjex was ſent with 


a Party of Horſe and Foot, to uſe all poſſible expedition to poſſeſs himſelf of 


Berwick, which the King had been advertiſed the Scors would ſpeedily be Maſters 
of: The Earl loſt no time, but march'd day and night with great order and dili- 
gence; and every day met ſeveral Scors*men of Quality well known to him, and 
lent expteſsly to the King, who all ſeverally made him very particular relations of 


the Strength of the Scors Army, the excellent Diſcipline that was obſerv'd in it, 


and the goodneſs of the Men, and that they were by that time poſſeſs d of Berwicſt; 
and when he was within one days March of it (a Perſon of principal Condition, 
of very near relation to the King's Service, who pretended to be ſent upon matter 
of high Importance to his Majeſty from Thoſe who moſt intended his Service there) 
met him, and adviſed him very earneſtly “ not to advance farther with his Party, 
which he ſaid, © was ſo much inferior in number to thoſe of the Enemy, that it 


would infallibly be cut off; that himſelf overtook the day before a ſtrong Party of 


the Army, conſiſting of three thouſand Norſe and Foot, with a Train of Artil- 
e lery, all which he left at ſuch a Place (which he named) within three hours 


March of Berwick, where they reſolv'd to be the night before, ſo that his pro- 


* ceeding farther mult be Fruitleſs, and expoſe him to inevitable Ruin. Theſe 


Advertiſements wrought no otherwiſe upon the Earl, than to haſten his Marches, 


inſomuch that he came to Berwick ſooner than he propoſed to have done, entred 


the place without the leaſt Oppoſition, and by all the Enquiry he could make by 
ſending out Parties, and other Advertiſements, he could not diſcover that any of the 
Enemies Forces had been drawn that way, nor indeed that they had any conſiderable 
Forces together nearer than Edenborough. | os 5 

The Earl being thus poſſeſs'd of his Poſt, loſt no time in advertiſing the King 
of it, and ſent him a. very particular account of the Informations he had receiv'd 


from fo many Ear and Eye witneſſes, who were all at that time in the Court, and 
very fit to be Suſpected after the publiſhing of ſo many Falſhoods ; and theſe very 


men had been conſtant in the ſame Reports, and as confident in reporting the Defeat 
of the Earl of Eſſex and cutting off his Party, as they had been to himſelf of the Scors 
March, and their being Maſters of Berwick. The Joy was not conceal'd with 
which his Majefty receiv'd the News of the Earl's being in Berwick, the Contrary 


whereof thoſe men made him apprehend with much Perplexity; but they under- | 


went no other reproach for their intelligence, than that their Fears had multiplied 
their Sight, and that they had been Frighted with other men's Relations; which 
Remiſsneſs, to call it no worſe, was an ill Omen of the Diſcipline that was like to be 
oblarv'd. _ Lo: 


If the War had been now vigorouſly purſued, it had been as ſoon ended as be: 


gun, for at this time they had not drawn three thouſand men together in the 
whole Kingdom of Scotland, nor had in truth Arms complear for ſuch a number, 
though They had the poſſeſſion of all the King's Forts and Magazines there, nor 
had they Ammunition to ſupply their few Fire- Arms ; Horſes they had, and Of- 


ficers they had, which made all their Sew. But it was the fatal Misfortune of | : 


the King, which proceeded from the Excellency of his Nature, and his Tenderneſs 
of Blood, that he Defer d fo long his reſolution of Uſing his Arms; and after he 
had taken that reſolution, that it was not Proſecuted with more Vigour, 

He more intended the Pomp of his Preparations than the Strength of them, 
and did ſtill believe that the one would fave the labour of the other. At the 
{ame time that he reſolv'd to raiſe an Army, he cauſed enquiry to be made, what 
Obligations lay upon his Subjects to aſſiſt him, both as he went himſelf in Perſon, 
and as it was an Expedition againſt the Scots; which, in the ancient Enmity be- 
tween the two Nations, had been provided for by ſome Laws; and in the Tenure 


which many men held their Eſtates by, he found, that the Kings had uſually when 


mons the Eng- 


they werit to make War in their own Perſons, call'd as many of the Nobility to 
attend upon them, as they thought fit. 


Nobility of the Kingdom, without any 
conſideration of their Affections how they ſtood diſpoſed to that Service, to Attend 


liſh Nobility to upon him by a day appointed, and throughout that Expedition; preſuming that 


attend him. 


the glory of ſuch a viſible appearance of the whole Nobility would look like 


ſuch an Union in the Quarrel, as would at once Terrify and Reduce the Scots; not 


conſidering, that ſuch kinds of Uniting do often produce the greateſt Confuſions when 
more and greater Men are call'd together than can be united in Affections, and Intereſts } 
| e e an 
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and in the necellary Ditterences which ariſe from thence, they quickly come to 
know each other ſo well, as they rather Break into ſeveral Divifions, than join 
in any one Publick intereſt; and from hence have always riſen the moſt dangerous 
Factions, which have threatned and ruin'd the Peace of Nations: and it fell out 
no better here. If there had been none in the March but Soldiers, it is moſt pio- 
bable that a noble Peace would have quickly enſued, even without Fighting ; but 
the Progreſs was more. illuſtrious than the March, and the Soldiers were the leaſt 
part of the Army, and leaſt conſulted with. 


In this Pomp the King continued his Journey to Jorꝶ, where he had a full 


Court, thoſe Noblemen of the Northern Parts, and many others who overtook 
not the King till then, Joining all in that City; where his Majeſty found it neceſ- 
ſary ro ſtay ſome days; and there the Fruit, that was to be gather'd from ſuch 
a Conflux, quickly Budded out. Some Rules were to be ſet down for the Go- 


vernment of the Army; the Court was too Numerous to be wholely left to its 
own Licence; and the multitude of the Scots in ir, adminiſtred matter of Offence | 
and Jealouſy to People of all conditions, who had too much cauſe to fear that 


the King was every day Betray'd ; the common Diſcourſe by all the Scors being 
either to magnify the Good Intentions of their Country- men, and that they had all 
Duty for the King, or to undervalue the Power and Intereſt of Thoſe who diſ- 


cover d themſelves againſt the Church. | 


It was therefore thought fit by the whole body of the Council, that a ſhort Pro- 


teltation ſhould be drawn, in which all men ſhould © profeſs their Loyalty and 


„Obedience to his Majeſty, and diſclaim and renounce the having any Intelligence, 
or holding any Correſpondence with the Rebels. No man imagin'd it poſſible 
that any of the Engliſß would refuſe to make that Proteſtation; and they who 


thought worſt of the Scots, did not think they would make any Sciuple of 


doing the ſame, and conſequently that there would be no Fruir, or Diſcovery from 


that Teſt ; but they were deceiv'd. : the Scots indeed took it to a man, without 
grieving their Conſcience, or reforming their Manners. But amongſt the Eng/1/h = 


N Nobility the Lord Say, and the Lord Brook ( two Popular men, and moſt Un- 


devoted to the Church, and, in truth, to the whole Government) poſitively re- 
fuſed in the King's own Preſence to make any ſuch Proteſtation. They ſaid, 


« It the King ſuſpected their Loyalty he might proceed againſt them as he thought 


« fit, but that it was Againſt the Law to impoſe any Oaths or Proteſtations upon 
them which were not Enjoyn'd by the Law; and, in that reſpett, that they 
might not Betray the common Liberty, they would not Submit to it. This ad- 
miniſtred matter of new Diſpute in a very unſeaſonable time; and though there 
did not then appear More of the ſame mind, and they two were Committed, 


at lealt Reſtrain'd of their liberty, yet this diſcover'd too much the Humour and 


Spirit of the Court in their daily diſcourſes upon that Subject; fo that the King 
thought it beſt to Diſmiſs thoſe two Lords, and require them to return to their 
Houſes : and if all the reſt, who were not Officers of the Army, or of abſolute 


Neceſſity about the King's perſon, had been likewife Diſmiſs d and ſent home, 


the Buſineſs had been better Proſecuted. 

Indeed if the King himſelf had ſtay d at London, or, which had been the next 
beſt, kept his Court and reſided at rx, and ſent the Army on their proper 
Errand, and left the matter of the War wholly to Them, in all humane reaſon, 


his Enemies had been ſpeedily Subdued, and that Kingdom reduced to theit 
Obedience. 


Before the King left Vo, Letters and Addreſſes were ſent from the Scart, la- 


* menting their ill Fortune that their Enemies had ſo great credit with the King, 


” © 2s to perſuade him to helive that They were or could be Diſobedient to him, 


© a thing that could never enter into their Loyal hearts, that They deſired nothing 
* but to be admitted into the Preſence of their gracious Soveraign, to lay their 


* Grievances at his Royal Feet, and leave the Determination of them entirely to 


* his own Wiſdom and Pleaſure. And though the humility of the Style gain'd 
them many Friends, who thought it great pity that any Blood ſhould be ſpilt in 


a Contention which his Majeſty might put an end to by his own Word as ſoon as he 


would hear their Complaints, yet hitherto the King pteſerv's himſelf from bein 
rought upon, and March'd with convenient expedition to the very Borders of Scor- 


g The Kinggves ti 


the borders of 


land, and Encamp'd with his Army in an open Field call d zhe Berkes, on the Scotland with 
funher fide of Berwick, and, lodged in his Tent with the Army ; though 2 
N . ays 


his Army, 
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$ents the Kar! Upon advertiſement that a Party of the Scors Army was upon the March, the | 
of Holland as Earl of Holland was ſent with a Body of three thouſand Horſe, and two thouſang 
far as Dunce, Foot, with a fit Train of Artillery, to meer it, and Engage with it; who March's 

accordingly into Scotland early in a Morning as far as a place call Dance, ten o 


The Earl's by 
Retreat from 
Dunce, 


days March wrought very much upon the Conſtitution if . not the Courage 7 
of the Court, and too many wiſh'd aloud, © that the buſineſs were brought to z Ml 


« fiir Treaty. 


twelve Miles into that Kingdom, It was in the beginning of Auguſt when the 
Nights are very ſhort, and, as ſoon as the Sun riſes, the Days for the moſt pat 

hotter than is reaſonably expected from the Climate; and by the teſtimony of all! 
men that day was the hottelt that had been known. When the Earl came with 
his Horſe to Dance, he found the Scots drawn up on.the hide of a Hill, wheie 


the Front could only be in view, and where, he was inform'd, the General Le 


and the whole Army was; and it was very true, they were all there indeed; but - 
it was as true, that all did not exceed the number of three thouſand Men, very il! 


Arm'd, and moſt Country Fellows, who were on the ſuddain got together to make 
that Shew : and Ley had placed them by the advantage of that Hill ſo 
ſpeciouſly, that they had the appearance of a good Body of Men, there being all 
the ſemblance of great Bodies behind on the other ſide of the Hill; the falſhood 
of which would have been manifeſted as ſoon as they ſhould move from the place 
where they were, and from whence they were therefore not to ſtir, . 
The Horſe had out- march'd the Foot, which, by reaſon of the exceſſive 
Heat, was not able to uſe great expedition: beſides there was ſome error in 
the Orders, and ſome accidents of the Night that had retarded them; ſo that 
when the Enemy appear'd firſt in view, the Foot and the Artillery was three or 
four Miles behind. 


Nothing can be ſaid in the Excuſe of the Counſel of that day, which Might have 


made the King a glorious King indeed. The Earl of Holland was a man of Courage, 
and at that time not at all ſuſpected to be Corrupted in his Affections; and though 


he himſelf had not feen more of War than two or three Campaigns in Holland be- 
fore his coming to the Court, he had with him many as good Officers as the War 


of that age, which was very active, had made, and men of unqueſtionable Courage 
and Military knowledge. As he might very ſafely have made a Halt at Dunce till 


his Foot and Artillery came up to him, ſo he might ſecurely enough have engaged 


his Body of Horſe againſt their Whole inconſiderable Army, there being neither 
Tree nor Buſh to interrupt his Charge; but it was thought otherwiſe z and no 
queſtion it was generally believ'd, by the placing and drawing out their Front in 
{o conſpicuous a place, by the appearance of other Troops behind them, and by the 
ſhewing great herds of Cattle at a. diſtance upon the Hills on either fide, that Their 
Army was very much Superior in number. And therefore as ſoon as the Earl came 
in view, he diſpatch'd Meſſengers one after another to the King, with an account 
of what He heard and ſaw, or believ'd he ſaw ; and yet thought not fit to ſtay 
for an Anſwer ; but with the joint Conſent of all his chief Officers (for it was 
never after pretended that ny one Officer of name Diſſwaded it, though they 
were {till Aſhamed of it) Retired. towards his Foot, to whom he had likewiſe 


ſent Orders not to Advance; and fo Wearied and Tired by the length of the 


March, and more by the heat of the Weather, which was intolerable, they fe- 


turn d to the Camp, "where the King was; and the Scots drew a little back, to a 


more convenient Poſt for their reſidence. | 
The Govenanters, who very .well underſtood the Weakreſſes of the Court, as 
well as their own Want 6f Strength, were very reaſonably exalted with this 


Succeſs, - and ſcatter'd their Letters abroad amongſt the Noblemen at Court, 


according to the Humours of the men to whom they writ ; there being up- 


on the matter an unreſtrain'd Intercourſe between the King's Camp and Eder- 


The Covenan- | 


ters write to 
the three Ge- 
neral Officens. 


borough; 12 1 ETON” | . 
They writ three ſeveral Letters to the three Generals, the Earl of Arundel, the Earl 
of Eſex, and the Earl of Holland. That to rhe Earl of Eſſex was in a dialect 
more Submiſs than to the others; they ſaid much to him of © his own Fame and 
Reputation, which added to their Affliction that He ſhould be in Arms againlt 
„them; That they had not the leaſt imagination of entring into a War againſt 
“% England, their only thought and hope was to Defend their own Rights and 
* Liberties, which were due to them by the Law of the Land, untill they . 
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« were hindred by the Power and Greatneſs of ſome of their own Country- men; 
being deſirous the Earl ſhould underſtand that their principal Grievance was the In- 
rerelt of the Marquiſs of Hamilton, who, they knew, was not in any degree ac- 
ceptable to the Earl; and therefore deſtred him © to be ready to do them good 
« offices to the King, that they might be admitted to his preſence: - The Earl of 
Eſſex, who was a punctual man in point of Honour, receiv'd this Addreſs ſuperci- 


liouſly enough, ſent it to the King without returning any anſwer, or holding any 


Conference, or performing the leaſt Ceremony, with or towards the Meſſengers. 
The Fatls of Arundel! and Holland gave another kind of reception to the Letters 
they receiv'd. To the former, after many profeſſions of high Eſteem of his Per- 


ſon, they enlarged upon © their great Affection to the Exgliſb Nation, and how 
« they abhor'd the thought of a War between the two Nations; they beſought- 
him “ to preſent their Supplication (which they incloſed) to the King, and to 
© procure their Deputies admiſſion to his Majeſty. The Earl uſed them with more 


reſpect than was ſuitable to the office of a General, and made many profeſſions of 
« his defire to Interpoſe, and mediate a good Peace between the Nations: and 
it was confidently reported, and believ'd, that he had frequently made thoſe Profeſſi- 


ons by ſeveral Meſſages he had ſent before into Scotland; and he had given Paſſes to 25 


many obſcure Perſons, to go into and return out of that Kingdom. 4 
Their Letter to the Earl of Holland was in a more Confident ſtyle, as to a man 
from whom they ExpeCted all good offices, they ſent him likewiſe a Copy of their 
Supplication to the King, and defired him © to uſe his Credit that a Treaty might 
« be entred into, and that his Majelty would appoint men of Religion and of 
e publick Hearts to manage the Treaty, From this time that Earl was found at 
leaſt enough inclined to That intereſt ; and the King's readineſs to hear diſcourſes of 
a Pacification, and that Meſſengers would be ſhortly ſent to him with Propofitions 
worthy of his Accepration, abated thoſe Animofities, and Appetite to War, which 
had made all the noiſe in the March. „„ e 
Indeed the Marquiſs of Hamiiton's Neighbourly reſidence with his Fleet and Foot 
Soldiers before Leith, without any ſhew of Hoſtility, or any care taken to draw 
his Friends and Followers together for the King's Service; on the other ſide, the Vi- 
fits his Mother made him on board his Ship, who was a Lady of great Authority 
amongſt the Covenanters, and moſt addicted to them and their Covenant, her Daugh- 
ters being likewiſe married to thoſe Noblemen, who moſt furiouſly perſecuted the 
Church, and prefided in thoſe Councils; the King's refuſing to give leave to ſome 
Officers of Horſe, who had offer'd to make Inroads into the Country, and deſtroy 
the Stock thereof, whereby they would be preſently obliged to make Submiſſion, 
and to ask Pardon; and laſtly the reception of the Earl of Holland after his ſhame- 


„ 


ful Retreat, with ſo much Satisfaction and Joy as his Majeſty had manifeſted 
upon his return (having after the firlt Meſſengers arrival from Dance, when the Ene- 
muy was in view, ſent him Orders not to Engage) made it then ſuſpected, as it was 


afterwards believ'd by Thoſe who ſtood neareſt, that his Majeſty had in truth never 
any purpoſe to make the War in Blood, but believ'd that by fhewing an Army to 
them which was able to force them to any Conditions, they would have beg'd 
Pardon for the Conteſt they had made, and ſo he ſhould have Settled the Church, 
and all things elſe according to his Pleaſure: and ſure he might have done fo, if he 
had but Sate ſtill, and been Conſtant to his own. Intereſt, and poſitive in Denying 


their inſolent Demands. But the Scors in the Court had made Imprefſion upon 


ſo many of the Engliſp Lords, that though at that time there were very few of 
them who had entred into an unlawful Combination againſt the King, yet there was 
almoſt a general diſlike of the War, both by the Lords of the Court and of the 
Country; and they took this Opportunity to communicate their Murmurs to 
exch other; none of the Perſons who were moſt maligned for their Power and In- 
tereſt with the King being upon the place; and all men believing, that nothing 
could be ask'd of the King but what muſt be fatisfied at their charge, whoſe da- 
mage they confider'd, though it was to be procured at the expence of the King's 
honour. When the Covenanters underſtood by their Intelligence that the Seaſon 
was ripe, they ſent their Supplication (of which they had ſcatter'd ſo many Copies) 
to the King, and found themſelves ſo Welcome to all perſons, that their modeſty was 
not like to ſuffer any violence in offering the conditions, | 
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treſs The Scots had, from the beginning, praftis'd a new ſturdy ſtyle of Addreſs, in 
1 which, under the Licence of pore — the Counſel and Carriage of Others, Whom * 
: | yet they never named, they bitterly and inſolently Reproach d the molt Immediate 
aktions and directions of his Majelty himſelf; and then made the greateſt profeſſi- 
ons of Duty to his Majeſty's Perſon that could, be invented. The King had not, 
at that time, one Perſon about him of his Council. who had the lealt conſideration 
of his own Honour, or Friendſhip for thoſe who fat at the Helm of Affairs; the 
Duke of Lenox only excepted; who was a young Man of ſmall experience in affairs, 
though a man of great Honour, and very good Parts, and under the diſadvantage 
of being look'd upon as a Scors-man z which he was not in his Affections at all, be. 
ing born in England of an Engliſh Mother, and having had his Education there; and 
had indeed the manners and affections of an Exgliſb- man, and a duty and reverence 
for the King and the Church accordingly, and would never truſt himſelf in thoſe In- 
trigues as too myſterious for him. ore” ye 
The reſt who were about the King in any offices of attendance; were the Earl of 
Holland, whom we have had occaſion to mention before in the firſt entrance upon 
this Diſcourſe, and whom we ſhall have often occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of ; and 
therefore ſhall ſay no more of him now, than that he neither Lov'd the Marquis of 
Hamilton, whom he believ'd the Scots intended to revenge themſelves upon ; nor 
Wentworth the Deputy of Ireland; nor the Arch-biſhop of Canterbury; nor almoſt 
any thing. that was then done in Church or State. Secretary Coke, who had all the 
Diſpatches upon his hand, was near Eighty years of age; a man of gravity, who 
never had quickneſs from his Cradle; who lov'd the Church well enough as it was 
twenty years before; and underſtood nothing that had been done in Scotland, and 
thought that nothing that was or could be done there, was worth ſuch a Journey 
as the King had put himſelf to: Sir Harry Vane was Comptroller of the Houle, 
and a buſy and a buſtling man; who had credit enough to do his buſineſs in all 
laces, and cared for no man otherwiſe than as he found it very convenient for himſeif, 
here was no other of his Council of name, but the General the Earl of Arzzde/, who 
was always true to the Character under which he has been deliver'd, and thought 


he had been General long enough. All the Luſtre of the Court was in that part of 3 


the Nobility, which attended upon Command, and at their Own charge; and 
therefore the more Weary of it. The Earl of Pembroke hath been forgotten, who 
abhor'd the War as obſtinately as he lov'd Hunting and Hawking, and ſo was like to 
promote all overtures towards Accommodation with great Importunity : ſo the Scots 
Hound Perſons to treat with according to their own wiſh. The Earl of Eſx (till 
preſerving his Grandeur and PunQuallity, poſitively refuſed to meddle in the Trea- 
ty, or to be communicated With, or ſo much as to be Preſent, or receive any Viſits 

from the Scottiſßᷣ Commiſſioners till after the Pacification was concluded. 21 

The Covenanters were firm, and adhered {till to their old natural Principle, even in 

this their Addreſs; juſtified all they had done to be © according to their native 

Rights, and for the better advancement of his Majeſty's Service, which they had 

&« always before their Eyes; and defired © to have thoſe receive exemplary Puniſh- 
* ment, who had done them ili Offices, and miſtepreſented their carriage to the 

« King; and that ſome noble Lords might be appointed to treat upon all Particu- 

* lars. And upon no other Submiſſion than this, a Treaty was preſently entred up- 

4 Treaty of on, and concluded. | arent ak 

Pacification 8 Whoſoever will take upon him to relate all that paſs d in that Treaty, muſt be 
— u beholding to his own Invention: the moſt material matters having paſs d in Diſ- 
cCcourſe, and very little committed to Writing. Nor did any two who were preſent 
agree in the ſame Relation of what was ſaid, and done; and which was worſe, not 

in the {ame Interpretation of the Meaning of what was comprehended in Writing, 

An Agreement was made, if that can be call'd an Agreement in which no body 

meant what others believ'd he did : © The Armies were to be disbanded; an act of 

Oblivion paſs'd; the King's Forts and Caſtles to be reſtored; and an Aſſembly 

“ and Parliament to be call'd for a full Settlement; no perſons reſerv'd for Juſtice, 

<« becauſe no Fault had been committed, The King's Army, by the very Words of 

the Agreement, was not to be disbanded untill all ſhould be executed on Their 

art; and the King himſelf, at that time, reſolv'd to be preſent in the Aſſem- 

by at leaſt, if not in the Parliament: but the Impatience of all was ſuch for Peace, 

that the King's Army was preſently disbanded; His majeſty making all poſſible 
halte himſelf to London, and ſending the Earl of Traquaire to Edinborough, to 


pre- 
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prepare all things for the Aſſembly; whillt the Scots made all the Careſſes to ma- 
* ny ot the Engliſb, and both breath d out in mutual confidence their Reſentments to 
each other. 1 eg Toe ts Reg 2 
The Marquiſs of Hamilton (whether upon the fame of the Treaty, or ſent for 
by the King, few knew) left his Fleet before Leith in a very peaceable polture, 
and came to % Berkes ſome hours after the Treaty was Sign'd ; which was very 
convenient to Him, for thereby he was free from the Reproach that attended it, and 
at Liberty to find Fault with it; wich he did freely to the King, and to ſome others, 
whereby he preſerv'd himſelt in credit to do more Miſchief; Many were then of 
"3 opinion, and [til] are, that the Marquis at that time was very Unacceptable to 
his Country-men 3 and it is certain that the chief Managers at the Treaty did per- 
© ſuade the Exgliſo in whom they molt confided, that their principal aim was to re- 
move Him. from the Court ; which was a deſign willingly heard, and univerſally 
grateful. But whatever ſtate of grace he ſtood in when he came thither, he did 
* bimſelt ſo good offices before he parted, that he was no more in Their disfavour. 
** The King's Army was preſently. disbanded, and the Scots return d to Edenborough 
wich all they deſired; having gotten many more Friends in England than they had 
before; kept all their Officers, and as many of their Men as they thought fit in 
Pay; and proſecuted all thoſe who had not ſhew'd the ſame Zeal in their Cove- 
mat as themſelves with great rigour, as men whoſe Affections they doubted ; and 
inltead of Remitting any thing of their rage againſt their Biſhops, they entred a 
publick Proteſtation, © that they did not intend by any thing contain'd in the Trea- 
2 *© ty to Vacate any of the Proceedings which had been in the late General Aſſembly 
„ at G/aſzow (by which all the Biſhops ſtood Excommunicated); and renewed 
ll their Menaces againſt them by Proclamation ;. and impoſed - grievous Penälties 
upon all who ſhould preſume to harbour any of them in their Houſes: ſo that by 
the Time the King came to London it appear d plainly, that the Army was dis- 
banded without any Peace made, and the Scots in equal Inclination, and in more 
o 77 Reputation, to Affront his Majeſty than ever. Upon which a Paper publiſ d by 
* Them, and avow d to contain the matter of the Treaty, was Burn d by the Com- 
of mon Hang man; every body diſavowing the Contents of it, but no body taking up- 
d on him to publiſh a Copy that they own'd to be True. * 
T be Miſchief that befell the King from this wonderful Atonement cannot be ex- 5 in canſes 
T7 ed, nor was it ever diſcover'd what prevail'd over his Majeſty, to bring it ſo guences of it. 
Wofully to paſs: All men were aſhamed who had contributed to it; nor had he 5 
diſmiſs'd his Army with ſo obliging circumſtances as was like to incline them to 
come willingly together again, if there were occaſion to uſe their Service. The 
= Earl of Eſex, who had merited very well throughout the whole Affair, and had 
never made a falſe ſtep in Action or Counſel, was diſcharged in the Croud, without 
ordinary Ceremony; and an accident happening at the ſame time, or very ſoon af- 
ter, by the Death of the Lord Afton, whereby the Command of the Forreſt of 
EZ Needwood fell into the King's diſpoſal, which lay at the very door of that Earl's 
tate, and would infinitely have gratified him, was denied to Him, and beſtow'd 
upon Another: all which wrought very much upon his high Nature, and made him 
ſuſceptible of ſome Impreſſions afterwards, which otherwiſe would not have found 
£2 ſucheaſy admiſſion. „ 
The Factions and Animoſities at Court were either greater, or more viſible, than 
tey had been before. The Earl of Newcaſtle (who was Governour to the Prince, 
and one of the moſt valuable Men in the Kingdom, in his Fortune, in his Depen- 
dences, and in his Qualifications) had, at his own charge, drawn together a goodly 
1 Troop of Horſe of two hundred; which for the molt part conſiſted of the belt 
3. Gentlemen of the North, who were either Allied to the Earl, or of immediate 
2 Dependence upon him, and came together purely upon His account ; and call d 
this Troop the Prince of Wales's Troop; whereof the Earl himſelf was Captain. 
When the Earl of Holland march'd with that Party into Scorland, the Earl of Ner- 
2 caſtle accompanied him with that Troop, and upon occaſion of ſome Orders, de- 
& fired that Troop, ſince it belong d to the Prince of Wales, might have ſome Prece- 
= dence; which the General of the Horſe refuſed to grant him, but required him to 
wWarch in the rank he had preſcribed; and the other obey'd it accordingly. but with 
teſentment; impuring it to the little kindneſs that was between them. But as ſoon 
2s the Army was disbanded, he ſent a Challenge to the Earl of Holland, by a Gen- 
dleman very punctual, and well acquainted with thoſe Errands; who took a yo 
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had never look d upon the Defeat and overthrow at the Iſle of Ree, as any repars- 


Plies, and communicated Counſels: he ſent them Arms and Ammunition, and promiſed 
Encouragement and Aſſiſtance, proportionable to any Enterprize they ſhould 
- tran 


inſecure, who were but ſuſpected by them not to wiſh well to their Proceedings: 
and fo they renew d all thoſe Forms for the Adminiltration of the Government, which 


ſon to mention it to him, without a poſſibility of ſuſpicion. The Earl of Holland 
was never ſuſpected to want Courage, yet in this occaſion he ſhew'd not that alacti. 
ty, but that the delay expoſed it to notice ; and ſo by the King's Authority the 
matter was Compoſed ; though diſcourſed of with liberty enough to give the whole 
Court occaſion to expreſs their Affections to either Party. N 

The King himſelf was very Melancholick, and quickly diſcern'd that he had  lott 
Reputation at home and abroad; and thoſe Counſellors who had been moſt Faulty, 


either through want of Courage or Wiſdom (for at that time few of them wanted 1 


Fidelity) never afterwards recover'd Spirit enough to do their Duty, but gave them. 


ſelves up to Thoſe who had ſo much Over-witted them; every man ſhifting the Fault 
from himſelf; and finding ſome Friend to Excuſe him + and it being yet neceſſary, 
that ſo Infamous a matter ſhould not be cover'd with abfolute Oblivion, it fell ty 
Secretary Coke's turn (for whom no body cared) who was then near fourſcore year; BY 
of age, to be made the Sacrifice; and, upon pretence that he had Omitred the 
writing what he ought to have done, and Inſerted ſomewhat he ought not to hae 
done, he was put out of his Office; and within a ſhort time after, Sir Henry Vant, 
who was Treaſurer of the Houſe, by the dark Contrivance of the Marquis of Hamil. 
ton, and by the open and viſible Power of the Queen, made Secretary of State; 
which was the only thing that could make the Removal of the other old man Cen i 
ſur'd and Murmur'd at: and this was attended again with a declared and unſea B* 
ſonable Diſlike and Diſpleaſure in the Queen againſt the Lieutenant of Ireland, 
newly made Earl of $:rafford ; who out of ſome kindneſs to the old man, who had 
been much truſted by him, and of uſe ro him, and out of contempt and deteſtation | 
of Vane, but principally out of a deſire to have that Miſcarriage expiated by a greater i 
Sacrifice, oppoſed the Removal of Secretary Coke with all the intereſt he could, 
got it Suſpended for. ſome time, and put the Queen to the exerciſe of her full 
power to perfect her work; which afterwards produced many ſad Diſaſters. So that 


this unhappy Pacification kindled many Fires of Contention in Court and Country, 
though the Flame broke out firſt again in Scotland. 5 _ 
On the other fide, the Scots got ſo much Benefit and Advantage by it, that they 


brought all their other miſchievous Devices to pals, with eaſe, and a proſperous Þ " 


Gale in all they went about. They had before little Credit abroad in any Forreigi þ 


parts, and fo could procure neither Arms nor Ammunition; and though they could 
lead the people at Home, out of the hatred and Jealouſy of Popery, into unruly 
Tumults, yet they had not Authority enough over them to engage them in a fim 
reſolution of Rebellion; the Opinion of their unqueſtionable Duty and Loyalty WE 
to the King, was that which had given them reputation to Affront him: nor duft 
they yet attempt to lay any Tax or Impoſition upon the People, or to put them 60 
any Charge. But after this Pacification, they appear'd much more Confiderable 3. 


broad and at home; Abroad, where they were nor ſo much confider'd before, now 
that they had brought an Army into the Field againſt the King, and gain d all they 
pretended to defire without reproach or blemiſh, France their old Ally look d upon i 
them as. good Inſtruments to diſturb their Neighbours; and Cardinal Rich/iex (who ME 


tion for the Attempt and Diſhonour of the Invaſion) was very glad of the oppor 
tunity of Diſturbing a Reſt and Quiet, which had not been favourable to His De- 
figns ; and ſent an Agent privately to Edenborougb, to cheriſh and foment their 
Unpeaceable Inclinations s and receiv'd Another from thence, who ſollicited Sup- 


kly engage themſelves in. Holland entred into a cloſer correſpondence with 
them; and they found Credit there for a great ſtock of Arms and Ammunition, up- 
on Security of payment within a year; which Security they eaſily found a way to give 
And thus Countenanced, and Supplied, they rams got Credit and Power over the 
People at Home ; and as ſoon as they had formed ſome Troops of thoſe who had 
been liſted by them under good Officers (whereof ſtore reſorted to them of that Na- 
tion out of Germany and Sweden) and aſſignd Pay ro them, they made no longer 
{cruple to Impoſe what Money they thought fit upon the People, and to levy it 
with all Rigour upon them who refuſed, or expreſs'd any unwillingneſs to ſubmit to 
the Impoſition; and made the refidence of any amonelt them very uneaſy, and ver) 
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they had begun in the beginning of the Diſorders, and which they diſclainyd 
upon making the Pacification ; and refuſed to ſuffer the King's Governour of the 
Caſtle of Edenborough ( which was put into his hands about the ſame time) either 
to repair- ſome Works which were newly fall'n down, or ſo much as to buy Pro- 
viſion in the Town for the fcod of the Garriſon. CE Oe 

But that which was the greateſt Benefit and Advantage that accrew'd to them 
from the Agreement, and Which was worth all the reſt, was the converſation they 
had with the Exgliſb with ſo much Reputation, that they had perſwaded very 
many to believe, that they had all manner of Fidelity to the King, and had too 
much cauſe to complain of the hard Proceedings againſt them by the Power of 
ſome of their own Country-men; and the Acquaintance they made with ſome par- 
ticular Lords, to that degree, that They did upon the matter agree what was to be 
done for the future, and how to obſtruQtany Oppoſition or Proceedings by thoſe who 
were look'd upon as Enemies by both Sides: for none in Scotland more Diſliked 
all that was done in Court, and the chief Actors there, than Thoſe Lords of 
England did; though They wet. not ſo well prepared for an Expedient for 
the cure. - | 

The People of Scotland being now reduced by Them to a more implicit Obe- 
dience, and no body daring to oppoſe the molt extravagant proceedings of the 
moſt violent perſons in Power, they loſt no time, as hath been ſaid, to make all 
preparations for a War they meant to purſue. Moſt of the King's Privy-Council 
and great Miniſters, who (though they had not vigorouſly perform'd their duty 
in ſupport of the Regal Power) till now had been ſo reſerv'd that they Seem'd 
not to approve the Diſorderly Proceedings, now as frankly wedded that Intereſt 
as any of the Leaders, and quickly became the Chief of the Leaders. 

As the Earl of Argyle: who had been preſery'd by the King's immediate Kind- 7he Ear! 


i ; | ne and full Power, and reſcued from the Anger and Fury of his incenſed Father; Argyle * 


* no being provoked by the Diſobedience and Inſolence of his Son, reſolv'd ſo to with the co. 
have diſpoted of his Fortune, that little ſhould have accompanied the Honour withfa 7 -_ 
after his death. But by the King's interpoſition, and indeed impoſition, the Earl, ;; greet OL. 
in ſtrictneſs of the Law in Scotland, having need of the King's grace and protection | 


: | l , gations to the 
in regard of his beirg become Roman-Catholick, and his Majeſty granting all to King. 


W the Son, which he could exact from the Father, the old man was in the end com- 
um pelld to make over all his Eſtate to his Son; reſerving only ſuch. a proviſion 


for Himſelf, as ſupported him according to his Quality during his Life, which he 
ſpent in the parts beyond the Seas. The King had too much occaſion afrerwards 
to remember, that in the cloſe, after his Majeſty had determin'd what ſhould be 
done on either part, the old Man declared © he would ſubmit to the King's Plea- 
< {ure, though he believ'd he was hardly dealt with; and then with ſome Bitter- 
neſs put his Son in mind of his Undutiful carriage towards him, and charged him 
© to carry in his mind how Bountiful the King had been to him; which yet, he 
* told him, he was ſure he would forget: and thereupon ſaid to his Majeſty, 
Sir, I muſt know this Young man better than you can do you have brought 
* me low, that you may raiſe him; which I doubt you will live to repent; for 


: i be is a man of craft, ſubtilty, and falſhood, and can love no man; and if ever he 


finds it in his power to do Vou miſchief, he will be ſure to do it. The King 
conſider d it only as the effect of his Paſſion, and took no other care to prevent 
it, but by heaping every day new obligations upon him; making him a Privy- 
Counſellor, and giving him other Offices and power to do Hurt, thereby to Re- 
[train him from doing it; which would have wrought upon any Generous Nature 
the Effect it ought to have done. The Earl (for his Father was now dead) came 
not to Edenborough during the firſt Troubles; and though he did not diſſemble 
his Diſpleaſure againſt the Biſhops, becauſe one of them had Affronted him, in- 
truth, very Rudely, yet he renew'd all imaginable Profeſſions cf Duty to the 
King, and a readineſs to engage in his Service, if thoſe Diſorders ſhould continue: 
but after the Pacification, and Disbanding of the King's Army, and the Covenanters 
declaring that they would adhere to the Acts of the Aſſembly at Gg, he made 
halt to Edenborough with a great train of his Family and Followers; and imme- 
diately fign'd. the Covenant, engaged for the proviſion of Arms, and raiſing For- 
ces; and in all things behaved himſelf like a man that might very ſafely be con- 
hided in by that Party. R 
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cepted from 
ſome of the 
Scottiſh No- 
bility to the 


French King. 


adviſed “ that his Majelty would require them to ſend ſome perſons intrulted b 


« their Body to attend him, and give an account of the Reaſons of their Pra 4 


<« ceedings. They demanded a ſafe Conduct for the ſecurity of the perſons the 


ſhould employ ; which was ſent accordingly : and thereupon ſome perſons of rl I 
Nobility, and Others, were Commiſſion d to wait on the King; amongſt which! 
the Lord Lowden was principally relied on for his Parts and Abilities ; a man who I 
was better known afterwards, and whom there will hereafter be ſo often occaficn Ml 
to mention, as it will not be neceſſary in this place further to enlarge upon bs : 
They behaved themſelves, in all reſpects, with the Confidence of men employed 4 
by a Forreign State; retuſed to give any account but to the King himſelt; an | 
even to Himſelf gave no other Reaſon for what was done, but the Authority of the E | 
doers, and the Neceffity that required it; that is, that They thought it neceſlary, 
but then they Polifh'd their ſturdy behaviour with all the profeſſions of Submiſſc 


and Duty, which their Language could afford. 


Alt this time the King happen'd to intercept a Letter, which had been ſign'd by 2 
A Letter inter the chief of the Covenanters, and tei by the Loid Lowden, wii 2 Z 'Y 
French King; in which they complain'd © of the Hardneſs and Injuſtice cf the 
Government that was exerciſed over them; put him in mind of the Dependence 
ee this Kingdom formerly had upon that Crown; and defired him now to take | 
. 4 them into His Protection, and give them Aſſiſtance ; and that his Majeſty would ; 
_ * give entire credit to one Colvil, who was the Bearer of that Letter, and wel 5 
e inltructed in all Particulars : and the Letter it ſelf was ſeal'd, and directei 
Au Roy; a ſtyle only uſed from Subjects to their natural King. This Letter be 


ing ſeen and peruſed by the Lords of the Council, and the Lord Lowder being 


examin'd, and refuſing to give any other anſwer, than © that it was writ before : 
„the Agreement, and thereupon reſerv'd and never ſent ; that if he had commit 
ted any offence, he ought to be Queſtion d for it in Scotland, and not in Ex. 


« and; and inſiſting upon his ſafe Conduct, demanded liberty to return. All 
men were of opinion that ſo foul a Conſpiracy and Treaſon ought not to be þ 
Slightly excuſed ; and that both the Lord Lomden, and Colvil (who was likewißz 
found in London and apprehended ) ſhould be commirted to the Tower ; which 
=_ * accordingly ; all men expecting that they ſhould be brought to a ſpeedy 
This Diſcovery made a very deep Impreſſion upon the King; and wad 

him that ſuch a foul Application could over have "ae TD of, if 3 
not been more Poyſon in the heart than could be expell'd by eaſy Antidotes; and 
that the ſtrongeſt Remedies mult be provided to root out this Miſchief : there- 
upon he fiſt adviſed with that Committee of the Council which uſed to be con: 
falted in Secret affairs, What was to be done? That Summers action had waſted 


all the Money that had been carefully laid up; and to carry on that vaſt Expency, 


the Revenue of the Crown had been Anticipated : fo that, though the raiſing an 
Army was viſibly Neceſſary, there appear'd no means How to raiſe that Army, 
No Expedient occurr'd to them fo proper as a Parliament, which had been now 
intermitted near twelve years. And though thoſe Meetings had of late been at- 
tended by ſome Diſorders, the effects of Mutinous Spirits; and the laſt had been 
Diſſolv'd (as hath been faid before) with ſome circumſtances of Paſſion and 
Undutifulneſs, which fo far Incenſed the King that he was leſs inclined to thoſ 


_ Aſſemblies ; yet this long Intermiſſion, and the general Compoſure of mens minds 
in a happy Peace, and univerſal Plenty over the whole Nation ( ſuperior ſure to 
what any other Nation ever enjoy d) made it reaſonably believ'd, notwithſtanding 


the murmurs of the People againſt ſome exorbitancies of the Court, that Sober 
men, and ſuch as lov'd the Peace and Plenty they were poſſeſs d of, would be 
made choice of to ſerve in the Houſe of Commons; and then the temper of the 
Houſe of Peers was not to be apprehended : but eſpecially the opinion of the 
Prejudice and general Averſion over the whole Kingdom to the Scots, and the In- 
dignation they had at Their preſumption in their defign of Invadipg England, 

| | made 
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There wanted not perſons ſtill who perſwaded the King“ that all might ye g 
&© he ended without Blood; that there were great Diviſions amongſt the chi ] 
Leaders, through emulations and ambition of command; and that the acceſs ot 3 
& the Earl of Argyle to that Party, would drive others as conſiderable fiom t 
* who never did, nor ever would unite with Him in any deſign; and thereſog ' 


ir to the People upon the buſineſs of Ship-money 3 and not of Reputation and Au- Keeper. 
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made it believ'd that a Parliament would exprels a very ſharp ſenſe of their In- 
towards the King, and provide Remedies proportionable. _ by 

Upon theſe Motives, and Reaſons, with the unanimous conſent and advice of 4 Partiainent 
the whole Committee, the King reſolv'd to Call a Parliament; which he commu- cal'd in Eng- 
nicated the ſame day, or rather took the reſolution that day, in his full Council 1 nk Jo in 
of State, which exprels'd great Joy upon it; and directed the Lord Keeper to iſſue KPI 1045. 
out Writs for the meeting of a Parliament upon the Third day of April then next 
enſuing ; it being now in the Month of December; and all expedition was accor- 
dingly uſed in ſending out the faid Writs, the notice of it heing moſt Welcome 
to the whole Kingdom. ONT GS 

That it might appear that the Court was not at all apprehenſive of what the 
Parliament would or could do; and that it was Convened by his Majeſty's grace 
and inclination, not by any motive of neceflity ; it proceeded in all reſpetts in the 
ſame Unpopular ways it had done ; Shi „money was levied With the ſame ſeverity ; 
and the ſame rigour uſed in Ecclehaltical Courts, without the leaſt compliance 
with the humour of any man; which look d like Steadineſs; and, if it were 
Then well purfued, degenerated too ſoon after warde. 

In this interval, between the ſealing of the Writs and the convention of a Par- 


75 


9 ng a The Lord 
= liament, the Lord Keeper Coventry died; to the King's great detriment, rather 


1 man to his Own. So much hath been faid already of this great Man, 


; | Finch, Chief Juſtice of the Court of Common Pleas; a man exceedingly obnoxio 


; and to receive the Advice and Aſſiſtance of his Subjects there; he refer d the 


Keeper Co- 


3 that there ventry Dies. 
ſhall be ro further enlargement in this place, than to ſay, that he was a very Wiſe 


and Excellent perſon, and had a rare Felicity, in being look'd upon generally 
throughout the Kingdom with great Affection, and ſingular Eſteem, when very 
L other men in any high Truſt were ſo ; and it is very probable, if He had livd 
to the Sitting of that Parliament, when, whatever lurk d in the Hearts of any, there 
was not the leaſt Outward appearance of any Irreverence to the Crown, that he 
might have had great Authority in the forming thoſe Counſels, which might 
have preſerv'd it from ſo unhappy a Diſſolution. His Loſs was, the more maniſeſtt 
and viſible in his Succeſſor ; the Seal being within a day or two given to Sr. John gi JohnFincl 
us made Lord 


thoriry enough, to countenance and advance the King's Serviſce. 
Theie Digreſſions have taken up too much time, and may ſeem Forreign to the 
roper ſubject of this Diſcourſe ; yet they may have given ſome Light to the ob- 
bam and dark paſſages of that time, which were underſtood by very few. - 
The Parliament met according to Summons upon the Third of April in the Yea 
1640, with the uſual Ceremony and Formality ; and after the King had ſhortly men 
on'd © hisdefire to be again acquainted with Parliaments, after ſo long an Intermi 


ar The Parlamnens 
U- mer April he 
ſſion, Third, 164%: 


Cauſe of the preſent Convention to be enlarged upon by the Lord Keeper: who 
related the whole Proceedings of Scotland; his Majeſty's condeſcenſions the 


133 before, in disbanding his Army upon their promiſes and profeſſions; their 


% Infolencies fince ; and their Addreſs to the King of France, by the Letter men- 
* tion'd before; which the King had touch'd upon, and having forgot to make the 
Obſervation upon the Superſcription himſelf, he N the Keeper to do it; 
Who told them after the whole Relation, © That his Majeſty did not expect Ad- 


* vice from them, much leſs that They ſhould interpoſe in any office cf Mediation, 
* which would not be Grateful to him ; but that they ſhould, as ſoon as might be, 
give his Majeſty ſuch a Supply, as he might provide for the Vindication of his 
* Honour, by raifing an Army, which the Seaſon of the Year, and the Progreſs 
the Rebels had already made, call'd for without delay; and his Majelty aſſured 
them, if they would gratify him with the diſpatch of This matter, that he 
* would give them time enough afterwards to repreſent any Grievances to him, 
* and a favourable Anſwer to them: and ſo diſmiſs d the Commons to chuſe their 
Speaker; to which Se'j:ant Glanvile was deſign'd, and choſen the ſame day: a man — 
very equal to the work, very well acquainted with the Proceedings in Parliament, of a $rj-ant Glan 
Quick conception, and of a ready and voluble expreſſion, dextrous in diſpoſing the — LO 
Nouſe, and very acceptable to them. The Earl of Arande!. Earl Marſhal of e. 22 
land, was made Lord Steward of the King's Houſe; an Office neceſſary in the be- 

ginning of a Parliament; being to ſwear all the Members of the Houſe of Commons 
before they could fit there. Two days after, the Commons preſented theit Speaket 
| | | te 
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to the King, who, in the accuſtom d manner, approved their choice; upon which 
they retutn'd to their Houſe, being now form'd and qualified to enter upon any 

Debates. | 3 1 
The Houſe met always at eight of the Clock, and roſe at twelve; which were 
the old Parliament hours; that the Committees, upon whom the gteateſt burden of 
the buſineſs lay, might have the Afternoons for Their preparation and diſpatch. I; 
was not the Cuſtom to enter upon any Important buſineſs in the firſt Fortnight, Ml 
both becauſe many Members uſed to be abſent ſo long; and that time was uſually | 
thought neceſſary tor the appointment and nomination of Committees, and for othet Ml 
Ceremonies and Preparations that were uſual: but there was no regard Now to tha 
Cuſtom ; and the appearance of the Members was very great, there having 
been a large time between the iſſuing out of the Writsand the meeting of the Paj. 

liament, fo that all Elections were made, and return d, and every body was willing | 
to fall to the Work. © | 
Eg nn Whilſt men gazed upon each other, looking who ſhould begin (much the greateſt | 
un Ohers part having never before fare in P -liament) Mr. Pym, a Man of good reputation, 
Speeches concer- but much better known afterwards, who had been as long in thote Aſſemblies az 
ningGrievances, any man then living brake the Ice, and ina ſet Diſcourſe of above two hours, af. 
ter mention of the King with the moſt profound reverence, and commendation of hs 
Wiſdom and Juſtice, he obſerv'd, © that by the long Intermiſſion of Pala. 
« ments many Unwarrantabie thire: had been praQtiſed, notwithſtanding the 
« great Virtue of his Majeſty : and then enumerated all the Projects which! 
had been ſer on foot; all the Illegal Proclamations which had been publiſh't 
and the Proceedings which had been upon thoſe Proclamations z the Judge. Þ 
ment upon Ship-money ; and many Grievances which related to the Ecclefiaſtical 
E ſummi ig up ſhortly, and ſharply, all that moſt reflected u pon the 
rudenee, and the Jultice of the Government; concluding, that he had only laid 
that Scheme before them, that they might ſee how much work they had to do to 
% Sarisfy their Country; the method and manner of the doing whereof he left to 
their Wiſdoms. Mr. Grimſton inſiſted only on the buſineſs of Ship-money ; their 
regular and prepoſterous engaging the Judges to deliver their Opinion to the King, 
and their being afterwards divided in their Judgements; and ſaid, he was pet- 
* ſuaded, that They, who gave their opinions for the Legality of it, did it againlt 
© the dictamen of their own Conſcience. Peard a bold Lawyer, of little note, in 
veigh'd more Paſſionately againſt it, calling it an Alomination: upon which, Her. 
bert, the King's Sollicitor, with all imaginable Addreſs, in which he then excelld, 
put them in mind“ with what Candout his Majelty had proceeded in That, and 
< all Other things, which related to the adminiſtration of Juſtice to all his People; 
“e that, how perſuaded ſoever He was within himſelf of the Juſtice as well as Ne 
“ ceſſity of levying Ship- money, he would not ſend out a Writ for the doing 
< thereof, till he receiv'd the affirmative Advice of all the Judges of England ; and 
« when the payment was Oppoſed by a Gentleman (and then he took occal: 
on to ſtroke and commend Mr. Hambden, who fate under him, for his great 
temper and modeſty in the proſecution of that Suit) © the King was very well co 
* tented that all the Judges of England ſhould determine the Right; that nevet 
any Cauſe had been debated and argued more Solemnly before the Judges; who, 
“e after long Deliberation between themſelves, and being attended with the Records, 
« which had been cited on both Sides, deliver d each man his Opinion and Judge- 
«© ment publickly in the Court, and fo largely, that but two Judges argued in 1 
* day ; and after all this, and a Judgement with that Solemnity pronounced fot 
ce the King, by which the King was as Legally poſleſs'd of that Right, as of any 
4 thing elſe he had; that any pagticular man ſhould preſume ro ſpeak againſt it 
e with that Bitterneſs, and to call it an Abomination, was very Offenſive, and Un- 
© warrantable ; and deſired that that Gentleman, who had uſed that Expreſſion, 
| e might Explain himſelf, and then withdraw. Very many call'd him to the Bat; 
wy ry and the Sollicitor's Diſcourſe was thought to have ſo much weight in it, that Mr. 
Peard very hardly eſcaped a ſevere Reprehenſion: which is. mention'd only that 

the temper and ſobriety of that Houſe may be taken notice of, and their Diſſolution, 

which ſhortly after fell out, the more lamentee. 

Though the Parliament had not ſate above fix or ſeven days, and had managed all 
their Debates, and their whole Behaviour with wonderful order and W the 
| 3 8 iy ourt 
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Court was impatient that no advance was yer made towaids a Supply; which 
was foreſeen would take up much time, whenſoever they went about it, though 
never ſo cordially ; and therefore they prevail d with the Houſe of Peers, which 
was more entirely at the King's dilpoſal, that they would demand a Con- 
ference with the Houſe of Commons, and then propole to them, by way of 


The Houſe of 
Peers adviſe 
the Commons 


advice, © that they would begin with giving the King a Supply, in regard of #9 begin with 
« the urgency and even neceſſity of his affairs, and afterwards proceed upon their“ SWPPIY. 


« Grievances, or any thing elſe as they thought fit: and the Houſe of Peers 
accordingly did give their advice to this purpoſe at a Conference. This Con- 
ference was no ſooner reported in the Houle of Commons, than their whole 
Temper ſcem'd to be ſhaken. It was the undoubted Fundamental priviledge 
of the Commons in Parliament, that all Supplies (ſhould have their riſe and beginning 
from Them; this had never been infringed, or violated, or ſo niuch as quelti- 
on'd in the worſt Times; and that now after ſo long intermiſſion of Parlia- 
ments, that all Priviledges might be forgotten, the Houſe of Peers ſhould be- 


in with an action their Anceſtors never attempted, adminiſtred too much cauſe 


of Jealouſy of ſomewhat elſe that was intended, and ſo with an unanimous 


conſent they declar'd it to be © ſo high a Breach of Priviledge, that they could Th 
Breach of Pri- 


viledge by the 
Commons, 


« not proceed upon any other matter until they firſt receiv'd Satisfaction and 


« Reparation from the Houſe of Peers; and which the next day they demanded 


at a Conferente, The Lords were ſenſible of their error; which had been fore- 


ſen, and diſſwaded by many of them; they © acknowledg'd the Priviledge of 


@ the Commons as fully as they demanded it, and hoped they had not broken 


da it by offering their advice to them, without mentioning the nature of the Supply, 
= © the proportion or manner of raiſing it, which they confeſs'd belong'd en- 


& tirely to Them: in fine, they deſired them, that this might be no occaſion 


« of waſting their time, but that they would proceed their Own way, and in 


& their Own method. upon the affairs of the Kingdom. This gave no fatis- 
fiction; was no reparation ; and ſerv'd Their turn who had no mind to give 
any Supply without diſcovering any ſuch diſſatisfaction, which would have got 


them no credit, the Houſe generally being exceedingly diſpoſed to pleaſe the 


King, and 10 do him ſervice. But this Breach of Priviledge, which was craftily 


enlarged upon as if it ſwallow'd up all their other Priviledges, and made them 


wholely ſubſervient to the Peers, was univerſally reſented, A Committee was 


appointed to examine Preſidents of former times, in caſe of violation of their 


Priviledges by the Lords, though not of that magnitude, and thereupon to pre- 
pare a Proteſtation to he ſent up to the Houſe of Peers, and to be entred into 
their own Journal; and in the mean time no proceedings to be in the Houſe 
upon any publick bufineſs, except upon ſome report from a Committee, 


is woted & 


After ſome days had paſs'd in this manner, and it not being in view when 15e kings 
this debate would be at an end, the King thought of another expedient, and Propoſition #0 
ſent a meſſage in writing to the Commons by Sr. Henry Vane, who was now ebe houſe of 
both Secretary of State and Treaſurer of the Houſhold, and at that time of en. 


good credit there ; wherein his Majelty took norice, © that there was ſome dif- 


* ference between the two Houſes, which retarded the tranſaction of the great 


affairs of the Kingdom, at a time when a forreign Army was ready to in- 


© vade it: That he heard the payment of Ship-money, notwithſtanding that it 


„ was adjudged his right; was not willingly ſubmitted ro by che People ; to 
% manifelt therefore his good affection to his Subjects in general, he made this 
© Propoſition, That if the Parliament would grant him twelve Subſidies to be 
* Paid in three years, in the manner propoſed that was, five Subſidies to be 
e paid the firlt year, four the ſecond, and three to be paid the laſt vear ) his 


« Majeſty would then releaſe all his title or pretence to Ship-money for the fu- 


ture, in ſuch a manner as his Parliament ſhould adviſe. 

Though Exceptions might have been taken again in point of Priviledge, becauſe 
his Majeſty took notice of the difference between the two Houſes ; yet that 
S irit had not Then taken ſo deep root: {9 that they reſoly'd to enter, the next 
day after the delivery of it, upon à full debate of his Majeſty's Meſſage ; they 
who defired to obltruct the giving any Supply, believing they ſhould eaſily 
prevail to reject this propoſition, upon the greatneſs of the ſum demanded, 
without appearing not to favour the Cauſe in which it was to be employ'd, 


which they could not have done with ay advantage to themſelves, the _—_— | 
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and ſo the Houſe roſe. All this agitation had been in a Committee of the 
whole Houſe, the Speaker having left the Chair, to which Mr. Lentball 3 0 
Lawyer of no eminent account, was call'd. But there was not, in the whole! | 
day, in all the variety of contradiftions, an offenſive or angry word ſpoken: 8 
except only that one private Country Gentleman little known, ſaid, © he ob- 
„ ſerv d that the Supply was to be employ'd in the ſupporting Bellum Epiſ- IR * 
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0 of that Claſſis of men being then not conſiderable in the Houſe. It was about to 
1 This debated. the firſt day of May that the Mellage was deliver'd, and the next day It Was 2 ci 
=. reſumed about nine of the Clock in the Morning, and the debate continued til} 

| four of the Clock in the Afternoon; which had been ſeldom uſed before, but of 
1 afterwards grew into cuſtom. Many obſerv'd © that they were to purchaſe a w 
Ui « releaſe of an Impofition very Unjultly laid upon the Kingdom, and by pur. a 
Wi « chaſing it, they ſhould upon the matter confeſs it had been Juſt ; which | V 
" „no man in his heart acknowledg'd ; and therefore wifh'd “ that the Judge. nc 
'v ment might be firlt examin'd, and being once declared Void, what they ſhouddd nv 
i „ preſent the King with, would appear a Gift, and not a Recompenſe. : but 
1 this was rather modelily inſinuated, than inſiſted upon; and the greater numben © 
of reflected more on the Proportion demanded, which ſome of thoſe who were 
5 thought very well to underſtand the ſtate of the Kingdom confidently affitemd *© 
i to be more than the whole ſtock in Money of the Kingdom amounted to; which | 3 © 
i appear'd ſhortly after to be a very groſs Miſcomputation. There were very few, | * 
' except thoſe of the Court (who were ready to give all that the King would FR © 
Wl Tk, and indeed had little to give of their own) who did not believe the | © 
Ll Sum demanded to be too great, and wiſh'd that a leſs might be accepted, and | 2 © 
1 therefore were willing, when the day was ſo far ſpent, that the Debate might! 
It be adjourn'd till the next morning; which was willingly conſented to by all,, 
1 e copale, which he thought the Biſhops were fitteſt to do themſelves : but as 
| there was no reply, or notice taken of it, ſo there was no body, who ſeconded Rt * 
l that envious reflexion, nor any other expreſſion of that kind. Gi by 
„ The next day as ſoon as the Houſe met, and Prayers were read, it refolv'd lt ! 
. again into a Committee of the whole Houſe, the ſame Perſon being again calbd 
1 to the Chair : it was expetted, and hoped, that there would have been ſome | 

appearing of that kind, the Propoſition was again read, and men of all fides 


diſcourſed much of what had been ſaid betore, and many ſpoke with more re- 
flexion upon the Judgement of Ship-money than they had done the day paſt, 
and ſeem'd to wiſh, © that whatſoever they ſhould give the King ſhould be a 
« free teſtimony of their affection and duty, without any releaſe of Ship-money, 
« which deſerv'd no conſideration, but in » ſhort time would appear void and 
* null. And this ſeem'd to agree with the ſenſe of fo great a part of the Houſe, 
that Mr. Hambden the moſt Popular man in the Houſe (the ſame who had de- 
fended the Suit againſt the King in his own Name, upon the Illegality of Ship- 
money) thought the matter ripe for the Queſtion, and defired the Queſtion might 
be put, Whether the Houſe would conſent to the Propofirion made by the King, 
« 25S it was contain'd in the meſſage 2 which would have been ſure to have found 
2 Negative from all who thought the Sum 100 great, or were not pleaſed 
that it ſhould be given in recompenſe of Ship money. N 
Wen many call'd to have this Queſtion, Serjeant G/anvile the Speaker (who 
fat by amongſt the other Members whilſt the Houſe was in a Committee, 
and hath rarely uſed to ſpeak in ſuch ſeaſons ) 10ſe up, and in a moſt pathe- 
tical Speech, in which he excell'd, endeavour d to perſwade the Houſe * to 
« comply with the King's defire, for the go>d of the Nation, and to reconcile 
« him to Parliaments for ever, which this ſeaſonable teſtimony of their affections 
« would infallibly do. He made it manifelt to them how very inconfiderable 
2 Sum twelve Subſidies amounted to, by telling them, that he had computed 
«© what he was to pay for thoſe twelve Subſidies; and when he named the Sum, 
he being known to be poſſeſsd of a great Eſtate, it feem'd not worth any farther 
| Deliberation. And in the warmth of his D'ſcourſe, which he plainly diſcern'd 
made a wonderful impreſſion upon the Houſe, he let fall ſome ſharp expreſſions 
againſt the Impoſition of Ship money, and the Judgement in the point, which 
he ſaid plainly “ was againſt Law, if he underſtood what Law was (who was 
known to be very Learned); which expreſſion, how neceſſary and artificial ſoever 
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new meſſage from the King, that might have facilitated the debate; but nothing : | | 
( 


kc 
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to reconcile the affettions of the Houſe to the matter in queſtion, very much irrecon- 
ciled him at Court, and to Thoſe upon whom he had the greateſt dependence. 


of a Popular Council to the Speaker : and if the queſtion had been preſently put, it 
was believ'd the number of the Diſſenters would not have appear'd great. But after 
a ſhort filence, ſome men, who wiſh'd well to the Main, expreſs'd 2 diſlike of the 
Way, ſo that other men recover'd new courage, and calld again with the ſame ear- 
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| * neſtneſs, that the Queſtion formerly propoſed by Mr. Hambden ſnould be put; 
| {2 which ſeem'd to meet with a concurrence. Mr. Hyde then ſtood up, and deſired 
« that Queſtion might not be put; ſaid it was a Captious queſtion, to which only 
V one ſort of men could clearly give their Vote, which were They who were for a 
„ rejection of the King's Propoſition, and no more _ the Debate upon that 
1 | 2 « Subjett: but that they who deſired to give the King a Supply, as he believ'd 
* moſt did, though not in ſuch a Proportion, nor, it may be, in that manner, could 
„ 4 receive no Satisfaction by that queſtion ; and therefore he propoſed, to the end 
j . that every man might frankly give his Yea, or his No, that the queſtion might he 
e put only, upon the giving the King a Supply, which being carried in the 
1 | 7 « Affirmative, another queſtion might be upon the Proportion, and the Manner; 
t | © and if the firlt were carried in the Negative, it would produce the ſame effect, 
1 | 2 © as the other queſtion propoſed by Mr. Hambden would do. 5 
e This method was receivd by ſome with great approbation, but oppoſed by 
a þ © others with more than ordinary Paſſion, and diverted by other Propoſitions, which 
e © © being ſeconded took much time, without pointing to any Concluſion. In the end 
FT Szrjen G/anvite aid, © tharthere had been aQueltion propoſed by his Country- 
„man, that agreed very well with His ſenſe, and moved that the Gentleman might 
be call d upon to propoſe it again. Mr. Hyde ſtated the caſe again as he had done, 
« anſwer'd ſomewhat that had been ſaid againſt it, and moved * that queſtion 
4 © © might be put: Whereupon for a long time there was nothing ſaid, but a confuſed 
dudamour, and call, Mr. Hambden's Queſtion, Mr. Hyde's Rueſiton, the call appear- 
4 MT ing much ſtronger for the laſt, than the former; and it was generally believ'd that 
d the Queſtion had been put, and carried in the Affirmative, though it was poſitive· 
e lx oppoſed by Herbert the Sollicitor General, for what reaſon no man could ima- 


o dine, if Sir Henry Vane the Secretary had not ſtood up, and faid, © that, as it 


> had been always his cuſtom to deal plainly and clearly with that Houſe in all 
=. © © things, ſo he could not but now aſſure them, that the putting, and carrying 

that Queſtion, could be of no uſe ; for that he was moſt lure, and had Autho- 
7 * tity to tell them ſo, that if they ſhould paſs a Vote for the giving the King a Sup- 
= « ply, if it were not in the Proportion and Manner propoſed in his Majeſty's 


EZ © meſſage, ir would not be accepted by him; and therefore deſired that Queſtion 


EZ © might be laid aſide; which being again urged by the Sollicitor General upon the 
Authority of what the other had declared, and the other Privy-Counſellors ſaying 


2 neſs was no more preſs'd : but it being near five ot the Clock. in the afternoon, and 
© every body weary, it was willingly conſented to that the Hoaſe ſhould be adjourn'd 
= till the next morning. 1 So 
Both Sr. Henry Vane, and the Sollicitor General (Whoſe opinion was of more weight 
= with the King than the others) had made a worſe repreſentation of the humour and 


o atfection of the Houſe than it deſerv'd, and undertook to know, that if they came 
e, I wpoetber again, they would paſs ſuch a Vote againſt Ship-money, as would blaſt that 
e. Revenue and other Branches of the Receipt; which others believ'd they would not 
« have had the confidence to have Attempted ; and very Few, that they would have 
le had the credit to have Compaſs d. What follow d in the next Parliament, with- 
ns n leſs than a year, made it believ'd, that Sr. Henry Vane acted that part Malici- 


le $ ouſly, and to bring all into Confuſion ; he being known to ay an implacable ha- 
d | Ved againſt the Farl of $trafford Lieutenant of Ireland, whoſe deſtruction was 
* © tn upon che anvil. But what tranſported the Sollicitor, who had none of the 
er ends of the other, could not be imagin'd, except it was his pride, and peeviſhneſs, 
24 wen be found that he was like to be of leſs Authority there, than he look d to 

bez; and yet be was heard with great attention, though his Parts were moſt preva- 


ns ; 2 . 1 0 . — — 
n bert in puzzling and perplexing that diſcourſe he meant to croſs, Let their motives 
as 


de what they would, they Two, and they only, wrought fo far with the King, 


There was ſcarce ever a Speech that more gather d up and united the inclinations 


nothing, though they were much diſpleaſed with the Secretaries averment, the buſi- 


that 


The Purlie- attend him, the Keeper, by his Majelty's command, Diſſolv'd the Parliament. 
ment diſſolv'd, | 


= 


a 
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would never be elected again. | TL 
Within an hour after the diſſolving, Mr. Hyde met Mr. Saint John, who had n 
turally a great cloud in his Face, and very ſeidom was known to {mile, but Then“ 
bad a moſt chearful aſpect, and ſeeing the other melancholick, as in truth he was 
from his heart, ask d him, © what troubled him? who anſwer' d, That the ſame 
ce that troubled Him, he believ'd troubled molt good Men; that in ſuch a time of FE 
« Confufion, ſo wiſea Parliament, which alone could have found Remedy for ir, 
cc was ſo unſeaſonably diſmiſsd : the other anſwer'd with a little warmth, © That 
“e all was well; and that it muſt be Worſe, before it could be Better; and that 
« this Parliament could never have done, what was neceſſary to be done: as i- 
& deed it would not, what He and His friends thought neceſſary. [KR 
The King, when he had better reflected upon what was like to fall out, and ws 
bettet inform'd of the temper and duty of the Houſe cf Commons, and that they 
had voted a Supply, if Sr. Henry Vane had not hindred it by ſo poſitive a Declan 
| tion that his Majeſty would refuſe it, was Herrtily Sorry for what he had done; 
The Kings declared with great anger, © that he had never given him ſuch Authority; and that 
trouble for in © He knew well that the giving him any Supply would have been welcome 
afterward, to him, becauſe the reputation of his Subjects aſſiſting him in that conjunQuie, WE 
“ was all that he look'd for and conſider d. He conſulted the fame day, o. the next, 
whether he might by his Proclamation recall them to meet together again: but find- 
ing that impoſſible, he fell roundly to find out all expedients for the raiſing of 
Money, in which he had ſo wonderful ſucceſs, that, in leſs than three Weeks, by 
the voluntary loan of the particular Lords of the Council, and of other private 
Gentlemen about the City, ſome ielating to the Court, and others ſtrangers to it, 
there was no leſs than three hund:ed thouſand Pounds paid in o the Exchequer to 
be iſſued out as his Majeſty ſhould direct: a Summ that ſufficiently manifefts the 
plenty of that Time, and greater than moſt ?rinces in Europe could have command- 
ed in ſo ſhort a time; and was an unanſwerable evidence, that the hearts of his Subjeas 
were not then alien d from their duty to the King. or a juſt jealouſy for His honour. 
An trmyraiſed, All diligence was uſed in making Levies, in which few of the General Officers | 
— which had been employ'd the year before were made ule of; though it was great 
piry that the Earl of Eſſex was not again taken in; which had infallibly preferv'd 
him from ſwerving from his Duty, and he would have diſcharged his truſt 
with Courage and Fidelity, and therefore probably with Succeſs : But he was 
of a haughty Spirit, and did not think his lalt Summers Service ſo well requited, 
that he was earnellly to ſollicit for another Office; though there is no doubt but he 
would have accepted it if it had been offer d. | 
The Earl o A General was appointed, the Earl of Northumberland; and the Lord Conwy 


N General of the Horſe : which made the great Officers of the former year, the Eall 
d made Ce- 


to call another Parliament, and they were as ſuie, that ſo many, fo unbiaſs d men, 


SY of Arundel, the Earl of Eſſex, and the Eirl of Holland (who thought themſelves 


ftee from any Overſights that had been committed) more capable cf Infuſions by 
theſe who were ready to work according to the Occurrence's upon their ſeveral con- 
ſtitutions. But the reputation of the Earl of Northumberland who had Indeed at- 
rived at a wonderful general eſtimation, was beliey'd to be moſt inſtrumental in it: 
and the Lord Conway was thought an able Soldier, and of great Parts, Beſides, 


the 
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the narrowneſs of his underſtanding, and extent of his paſſion, contracted all his 
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the Earls of Efex and Holland were thought leſs governable by thoſe Councils to 
which the main was then to be intrulted, the Earl of Srrafford bearing a part in 


them: to whom the fiſt was very averſe, and the latter irreconcileable. 


Diſparches were ſent into [r2/and to quicken the Preparations there, which the 
Earl had left in a great forwardneſs, under the care of the Earl of Ormond his 
Lieutenant General: Moneys iſſued out for the levies of Horſe and Foot 
there, and for the making a Train: all which were as well advanced; as, 
conſidering the general Diſcompoſure, could be reaſonably expected. 7 6 0 ; 
The King, the Earl of Northumberland, and the Earl of Strafford, thought they The Lord on-- 
had well provided for the worſt in making the Lord Conway to be General of the way General of * £4. 
Horſe : a man very dear to the two Earls; and indeed, by a very extraordinary the Horſes, TR 


fite, he had got a very particular intereſt and elteem in many worthy Men of very ts; 
different Qualifications. He had been born a Soldier in his Father's Garriſon of NS 
the Brill, when he was Governour there ; and bred up, in ſeveral Commands, un- OD 


der the particular care of the Lord Vere, whoſe Nephew he was ; and though he 
was married young, when his Father was Secretary of State, there was no Action 
of the Eng/1/h either at Sea or Land, in which he had not a conſiderable Command, 
and always preſerv'd a more than ordinary Reputation, in ſpight of ſome great In- 
firmities; which uſe to be a great allay to the credit of active men; for he was 2 
voluptuous man in eating and drinking, and of great licence in all other exceſſes, 
and yet was very acceptable to the ſtricteſt, and the graveſt men of all Conditions - 
And which was ſtranger than all this, he had always (from his Pleaſure, to which 
his nature exceſſively inclined him, and from his Profeſſion, in which he was dili- 
gent enough) reſerv'd ſo much time for his Books and Study, that he was well 
verſed in all parts of Learning, at leaſt appear'd like ſuch a one in all occaſions, and 


in the beſt companies. He was of a very pleaſant and inoffenfive Converſation, 


which made him generally very acceptable: ſo that the Court being at that time full 
of Faction, very few loving one another, or thoſe who reſorted to any, who were 
not lov'd by them, he alone was even domeſtick with all, and not ſuſpected by either 
of the Lords or the Ladies factions. : 


The War was generally thought to be as well provided for, as, after the laſt 
years miſcarriage, it could be, by his being made General of the Horſe; and no 
man was more pleaſed with ir, than the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who had con- 
tacted an extraordinary opinion of this man, and took great delight in his com- 


pany, he being well able to ſpeak in the affairs of the Church, and taking care to 


be thought by him a very zealous defender of it; when they who knew him bet- 
ter, knew he had no kind of ſenſe of Religion, and thought all was alike. He was 
ſent down with the firſt Troops of Horſe and Foot which were levied, to the Bor- 
ders of Scotland, to attend the motion of the Enemy, and had a Strength ſufficient 
to ſtop them if they ſhould attempt to pals the River, which was not fordable in 


above one or two places, there being good Garriſons in Berwick and Carlifle, And 


in this poſture he lay near Næwburn in the out-Skirts of Northumberland. 
Whilſt theſe things were thus publickly aQted, private agitations were not 
leſs vigorouſly intended. The Treaty and Pacification of the former year, had gi- 
ven an opportunity of forming Correſpondences, and contriving Deſigns, which 
before had been more clandeſtine ; and the late meeting in Parliament had brougtit 
many together, who could not otherwiſe have met, and diſcover'd humours and 
affections, which could not elſe have been ſo eafily communicated. The Court 
was full of Faction and Animoſity, each man more intending the ruin of his Advers 
fary, and ſatisfying his private Malice, than advancing his Maſter's Service, or com- 
plying with his publick Duty, and to that purpoſe direfting all their endeavours, 
and forming all their intercourſe; whilſt every man unwiſely thought him whom 
he found an Enemy to his Enemies, a Friend to all his other affections; or rather by 


other affections to that one of Revenge. | : 
And by this means thoſe Emiſſaries and Agents for the Confuſion which was to 
folow, were furniſh'd with opportunity and art to Intangle all thoſe (and God 
knows they were 2 great many) who were tranſported with thoſe vulgar and vile 
Conſiderations : cheap, ſenſeleſs Libels were ſcatter'd about the City, and fix d up- 
an Gates and publick remarkable places, traducing and vilify ing thoſe who were in 
higheſt truſt and employment: Tumults were raiſed, and all licence both in actions 5 
and words taken; inſomuch as a Rabble of mean, unknown, diſſolute Perſons, to 1 3 
the number of ſome thouſands, e the Houſe of the Lord . Lambeth bone a 
| _ 
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Canterbury at Lambeth, with open profeſſion and Proteſtation, * that they would 


tear him in Pieces; which (though one of that Rabble, a Sailor, was apptehended 
and executed in Southwark, upon an Indiament ot High Treaſon) was ſo jult 5 
cauſe of Terrour, that the Arcn-Biſhop by the King s command, lodged for ſome days 
and nights in H hite- Hall; which place likewiſe was not unthreatned in their ſedi}. 
ous meetings and diſcourſes. This infamous, ſcandalous, headleſs Inſurrection, quaſhd 
by the deſerv'd death of that one Varlet, was not thought ro be contrived or to. 
mented by any Perſons of Quality: yet it was diſcourſed after in the Houſe of Com. 
mons by Mr. Strode (one of thoſe Ephori who moſt arow'd the curbing and ſup. 
preſting of Majeſty) with much pleaſute and content, and it was mention d in the 
firlt draught of the firſt remonſtrance (when the ſame was brought in by Mr. Pym) 
not without a touch of Approbation, which was for that reaſon ſomewhat alter d, 
though it {ti]] carried nothing of cenſure upon it in that piece. 

Things ſtanding thus both in Court and ity, and the Scots prepating with 700 
indultry for Invaſion, and we, at leaſt, tot a Defence, on a ſuddain the Lord Low. 
den (who before was ſaid to be committed for deſiring protection and aid from the 
French King, by a Letter under his hand; was diſcharged from his Impriſonment ; 


without imparting that Reſolution to the Council; and after a few days admittance 


and kind reception at Whire-Hell, was diſmiſs'd into Scot/erd , his authority and 
power with that People being as confiderable as any Man's, and his condutt as ne. 
ceſſary for the enterprizes they had in hand. This Stratagem was never underſtood, 
and was then variouſly ſpoken of : many believing he had undertaken great matters 


for the King in Scotland, and to quiet that Diſtemper: others that it was an act en- 


tirely compaſs'd by the Marquis of Hamilton, who was like to ſtand in need of 
great Supporters, by that extraordinary obligation to endear himſelf with that Nation; 


or to communicate ſdmewhat to that Nation, if his condition before were ſo good 


that it needed no indearment. They who publiſh'd theit thoughts leaſt made no 
ſcruple of faying, © that if the policy were good and neceſſaty of his firft commit - 
* ment, it ſeem d as juſt and prudent to have continu'd him in that reſtraint. 
The progreſs in the King's advance for Scotland, was exceedingly hindred by the great 
and dangerous ſickneſs of the Earl of Northumberland the General, whoſe recovery was 
either totally deſpair'd of by the Phy ſician or pronounced to be expected very flow- 
ly; ſo that there would be no poſſibility for him to perform the Service, of the North: 


vhereupon he ſent to the King, to defire that he would make choice of another 
General. And though the Lord Conway in all his Letters ſent Advertiſement, “ that 


* the Scots had not advanced their Preparations to that degree that they would be 


able to march that year, yet the King had much better Intelligence that they were 


in readineſs to move; and fo concluded that it was neceſſiry ro ſend another Gene- 
tal; and deſign'd the Earl of Szrofford tor that Commard, and to leave the Forces 
in Ireland, which were raiſed to make a d'verſion in Scotland, to be govern'd by 
the Earl of Ormond The Earl of Srrafford was ſcarce recover d from a great 


ſickneſs, yet was willing to undertake the charge, out of pure indignation to ſee 


how few men wete forward to ſerve the King wirh that vigour of mind they 
eught to do; but knowing well the malicious deſigns which were contrived againlt 
himſelt, he would rather ſerve as Lieutenant General under the Earl of Northam: 


berland, than that he ſhould refign his Commiſſion : and ſo with and under that 
Qualification he made all poſſible haſt towards the North, before he had ſtrength 
enough for the journey. 


Ne td Con. But befote he could arrive with the Army, that infamous irreparable Rout 


Newburo, 


way routed at at Newburn was fall'n out; where the Enemy march'd at a time and place, 


when and where they Were expeRted, through a River deep though fordable, 


and up a Hill, where our Army W:s ranged to receive them: through thoſe 
_ difficulties and diſad vantages, without giving or taking any Blows ( for the five 


or fix men of ours who were kill d, fell by their Canon, before the paſſing of the 
River) they put out whole Army to the moſt ſhame fil and cor funding Flight 
that was ever heard of; our Foot making no leſs halt from Nerocaſtle, than our 
Horſe from Newburn; both leaving the Honour, and a great deal of the Wealth of 
the Kingdom, ariſing from the (oal- mines, to Thoſe who had not confidence enough 
(norwirhſtanding the evidence the» had ſeen of our fear) ro poſſeſs that Town in two 


days after; not believing it poſſible that ſich a place, which was able to have 


maintain'd the War alone ſome time, could be ſo kindly quitted to them. The 


Lord Gonway never after turning his face towards the Enemy, or doing any og 
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like a Commander, though his Troops were quickly brought, together again, with- 

out the loſs of a dozen men, and were ſo aſhamed of their flight, that they 

were very willing as well as able to have taken what revenge they would 

upon the Enemy, who were poſleſs'd with all the fears imaginable, and would 

hardly believe their own ſucceſs, till they were affured that the Lord 

Conway with all his Army reſted quietly in Durham, and then they preſumed 75. Scots 4 


to enter into Newcaſite, | 


my enter 


But it ſeem'd afrerwards to be a full vindication of the Honour of the Nation, Newcaſtk: 
that, from this infamous Defeat at Newb#r7, to the laſt entire Conqueſt of Scor- 
land by Cromwell, the Scots Army ſcarce perform'd one ſignal action againſt the 
Engliſh, but were always beaten by _ inequality of numbers as oft as they 
encountred, if they were not ſupported by Exgliſh Troops. | 


9 


I In this poſture the Earl of Strafford found the Army about Durham, bringing 
t with him a body much broken with his late fickneſs, which was not clearly 
* ſhaken off, and a mind and temper confeffing the dregs of it, which being mar- 
| vellouſly provoked and inflamed with indignation at the late Diſhonour, render'd 
| him leſs gracious, that is, leſs inclined to make Himſelf ſo to the Officers, 
e upon his tilt entrance into his charge; it may be, in that maſs of diforder not 
1 | quickly diſcerning to whom kindneſs and reſpe& was julily due. Bur thoſe who 
by this time no doubt were retain'd for that purpoſe, took that opportunity to 


, | incenſe the Army againſt him; and ſo far prevail'd in it, that in a ſhort time it 

s |} was more inflamed againſt Him than againſt the Enemy; and was willing to have 

» | their want of courage imputed to exceſs of Conſcience, and that their being not 

E farisfied in the grounds of the Quarrel was the only cauſe that they fought no 
derer. In this Indiſpoſition in all parts, the Earl found it neceſſary to retire with 

d the Army to the skirts of Jor4/hire, and Himſelf to ork ( whither the King was 2 4... 47 
o come) leaving Northumberlend and the Biſhoprick of Durham to be poſſeſs d b my ks ö 
t- ©} the ViQtors, who being abundantly ſatisfied with what they never hoped to pollels towards York; 


made no haſt to advance their new Conquelts. | | 
a © Ir was very much wonder d at, that the Earl of Strafford upon his firlt arrival 


2s | at the Army, call'd no perſons to a Council of War for that ſhameful buſineſs of 
vw. ©: MNewbarn, or the more ſhameful quitting of Newcaſtle (where were not ten 
b: barrels of Muſquer-Bullets, nor Moulds to make any; the Enemy having been 
er long expected there, and our Army rot leſs than a Month in that Town; time 
at © enough if nothing had been done before, to have made that place tenable for a 
be longer time than it could have been diſtreſs d). Whether the Earl ſaw that it 
re would not have been in His power to have proceeded finally and exemplarily upon 
e.. that inquiſition, and Therefore choſe rather not to enter upon it; or whether 
os | he found the Guilt to be ſo involv'd, that though ſome were more Obnoxious, 
y © few were Unfaulty; or whether he plainly diſcern'd to what the Whole tended 
at and fo would not trouble himſelf further in diſcovering of that, which inſtead 
te [© of a Reptoach, might prove a Benefit to the perſons concern d; I know not: but 
ef |: Publick Examination it never had. V 0 

"ft The Scors needed not now advance their Progreſs ; their Game was in the hands 
„. (m0 prejudice to their skill) of better Gamelters. Beſides they were not to 
at make the leaſt inroad, or do the leaſt treſpaſs to their Neighbours of Joræſbire; 
th KK who were as ſollicitous, that by any acceſs or concurrence of the ſtrength of that 
f large County, they ſhould not be driven farther back; and therefore inſtead of draw- 
ut ing their Train d Bands together (which of themſelves would have been a 
ce, greater or better Army than was to contend with them) to defend their County, 


le, r the Perſon of the King then with them, they prepared Petitions of advice and 

© good counſel to him to call a Parliament, and to remove all other Grievances 
but the Scots. At the fame time ſome Lords from London (of known and fine 
publiſh'd affe&ions to that Invaſion ) attended his Majeſty at 1or&# with a Pe- 
tition, ſign'd by others, eight or ten in the whole, who were craftily perſwaded 
by the Leigers there, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hambden, and Mr. Saint-John, to concur in it 
being full of duty and modeſty enough; without conſidering that nothing elſe at 
that time could have done miſchief; and fo ſuffered themſelves to be made Inſtru- 
ments towards thoſe Ends which in truth they abhor c. TT 
In theſe diſtraQtions and diſcompoſures, between an Enemy proud and infolent 
in ſucceſs, an Army corrupted, ot at belt difheartned, a Country mutinous and 
inclined to the Rebels, at lealt not inclined to tedute them, and a 8 42 
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fected with all three, the King could not but find himſelf in great ſtraits; beſides 
that his Treaſure, which had hitherto kept that which was belt from being worſe, 
was quite ſpent. The raiſing and disbanding the firſt Army fo unfortunately 
and wretchedly, had colt full three hundred thouſand pounds, which the good 
husbandry of the Miniſters of the Revenue had treaſured up for an emergent occa. 
fion : and the borrowing ſo much money for the raiſing and ſupplying this latter 
Army, had drawn aſſignments and anticipations upon the Revenue to that degtee, 
that there was not left wherewithalt to defray the neceſſary expence of the King's 
Houſhold. A Parliament would not be eaſily thought of, on this conſideration, 
that it could not come together ſpeedily enough ro prevent that miſchief to 
which it ſhould be chiefly applied : for if we were not then in a condition to 
defend our ſelves, in forty days (the ſooneſt. a Parliament could meet) an Army 
elate with victory, when no Town was fortified, or Paſs ſecured, might run 
over the Kingdom; eſpecially the People being every where ſo like to bid them 
welcome. C Hoe e AAL, HY 
A great On- A new Invention (not before heard of, that is, fo old, that it had not been 
eil of the Peers practiſed in ſome hundreds of years) was thought of, to call à great Council of | 
ſummon'd to all the Peers of England to meet and attend his Majeſty at Toz7k, that by their 
advice that great affair might be the more proſperouſly managed. Whether it was 
then conceiv'd, that the Honour of the King and Kingdom being fo viſibly upon 
the Stage, thoſe Branches'of Honour, which. could not outlive the Root, would 
- undoubtedly reſcue and preſerve it? or whether it was beliey'd, that upon ſo ex 
traordinary an occaſion the Peers would ſuffice to raiſe Money? as it was in that 
meeting propoſed by one of them, that They might give Subſidies. Whether 
the advice was given by thoke who had not the confidence in plain terms to pro- 
Poſe a Parliament, but were confident That would produce one? or whether 2 
Parliament was then reſolv'd on, and They call'd to be obliged by it, and ſo to 
be obliged to ſome ſober undertaking in it? or what other ground or intention 
there was of that Council, was never known : or whether indeed it was reſolv'd 
out of trouble and agony of afflicted thoughts, becauſe no other way occurr'd ? 
But ſuch a Reſolution was taken, and Writs immediately iſſued under the Great 
Seal of England to all the Peers to attend his Majeſty at 197k within twenty 
days; and preparations were made in all places accordingly. e 
The fate ofaf- Whilſt the Lords are on their way thither, it will not be amiſs to conſider the 


fairs at Court general ſtate of affairs in that time, and the Perſons to whom the managing the 
at that time. Publick Buſineſs was principally then, and for ſome time had been intruſted, that 


ſo upon view of the materials, we may be the better enabled to gueſs how thoſe 
dextrous workmen were like to employ themſelves. It hath been faid already, 
that upon the Diſſolution of the Parliament but four months before, the Lords of 
Council beſtirr'd themſelves in levying the Ship-money, and lending great ſums 

of money for the War. 1 e 
R Convocation-Houſe ( the regular and legal aſſembling gf the Clergy) 
coutinued after cultomarily beginning and ending with Parliaments, was, after the determination 
the Parliament: Of the laſt, by a new Writ continued, and ſat for the ſpace of above a month 
makes Canons, under the proper title of a Synod; made Canons, which was thought it might 
do; and gave Subſidies, out of Parliament, and enjoin'd Oaths, which certainly it 
might not do: in a word, did many things which in the beſt of times might 
bave been queſtion'd, and therefore were ſure to be condemn'd in the worſt (what 
fewel it was to the fire that enſued, fhall be mention'd in its place) and drew 


the fame Prejudice upon the whole body of the Clergy, to which before only 


„7 


ſome few Clergy- men were expoſet. Fe 
The Papifts Ihe Papiſts had for many years enjoy'd a great calm, being upon the matter 


unit, md àAbfolv'd from the Severeſt parts of the Law, and diſpenſed with for the Gentleft; 


boldneſs about and were grown only a part of the Revenue, without any probable danger of 
that time. being made a facrifice to the Law. They were look d upon as good Subjects 
at Court, and as good Neighbours in the Country; all the reſtraints and re- 

proaches of former times being forgotten. But they were not prudent managers 

of this Proſperity ; being too elate and tranſported with the ProteQtion and Con- 

nivance they receiv'd : though I am perſwaded their Numbers increaſed not, their 

Pomp and Boldneſs did, to that degree, that, as if they affected to be thought 

dangerous to. the State, they appear'd more publickly, entertain'd, and urged 
Conferences more avowedly than had been before known: they reſorted at com- 

"Tag mon 
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mon hours ro Maſs to Somerſet Houle, and return'd thence in great multitudes, with the 
lame barefacedneſs as others came tom the Savoy or other neighbour Churches: they 
W attempted and ſometimes obtain'd Proſely tes of weak uninform'd Ladies, with ſuch 
& circumſtances as provoked the Rage and delttoy d the Charity of great and powerful 
Families, which longed for their Suppreſſion: they grew not only ſecret Contrivers, 
but publick profeſs d Promoters of, and Miniſters in, the moſt odious, and the 
molt erievous Projects; as in that of Soap, formed, framed and executed, by almoſt 
2 Corporation of that Religion; which under that licence and notion, might be, 


> FX 2nd were ſulpected, to be qualified for other agitationss The Prieſts, and ſuch as 
\ MT were in Orders (Orders that in themſelves were puniſhable by Death) were departed 

from their former modeſty and fear, and were as willing to be known as to be heark- 
h ned to; inſomuch as a Jeſuit at Paris who was coming for England, had the bold- 
ness to viſir the Embaſladour there, who knew him to be ſuch, and offering his ſer- 

vice acquainted him with his Journey, as if there had been no Laws there for his re- 
, ception. And for the molt invidious Protection and Countenance of that whole Par- 
f ty, a publick Agent from Rome ( firſt Mr, Con a Scottiſh-man, and after him the 
Count of Rozerrz an Italian) reſided at London in great Port; publickly viſited 
« [|'E the Court; and was avowedly reſorted to by the Catholicks of all Conditions, over 
> [EZ whom he aſſumed a particular Juriſdiction; and was careſs d and preſented magni- 
\ | © ficently by the Ladies of Honour who inclined to that Profeſſion. They had like- 
« | 77 wiſe with more noiſe and vanity than Prudence would have admitted, made publick 
t Collections of money to à conſiderable ſumm, upon ſome recommendations from 
: [7 the Queen, and to be by her Majeſty preſented as a free will Offering, from his Ro- 
man. Catholick Subjects to the King, for the carrying on the War againſt the Scots; 
which drew upon them the rage of that Nation, with little Devotion and Reve- 
\ [OT rence to the Queen herſelf ; as if She defired to ſuppreſs the Proteſtant Religion in 
core Kingdom as well as the other by the Arms of the Roman Catholicks. To 
conclude, they carried themſelves ſo, as if they had been ſuborn'd by the Scors to 
| root out their own Religion. .. on oo Tri, 
Ik be bulk and burthen of the State affairs whereby the envy attended them like- 25. perſons 
[7 wiſe, lay principally upon the Shoulders of the Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, then compoſing 
we Farl'of Strafford, and the Lord Cottington; ſome others being Join'd to them, the committet 


ss the Earl of Northumberland for ornament, the Lord Biſhop of London for his F State. 
place, being Lord high Treaſurer of England, the two Secretaries, Sir. Henry Vane 
and Sr. Franc is Windebank; tor ſervice and communication of Intelligence; only the 
EZ Marquis of Hamilton indeed, by his skill and intereſt, bore as great a part as he 
had a mind to do, and had the skill to meddle no farther than he had a mind. Theſe 
EZ Perſons made up the Committee of State (which was reproachfully after call'd zhe 
= 57undo; and enviouſly then in the Court the Cabinet Council) who were upon all 
| occaſions, when the Secretaries receiv'd any extraordinary Intelligence, or were to 
make any extraordinary Diſpatch, or as often otherwiſe as was thought fit, to meet: 
== whereas the Body of the Council obſerv'd ſet days and hours for Their meeting, and 
= camenot elſe together except ſpecially ſummon'd. ;d Bl 
© Bur, as I ſaid before, the Weight and the Envy of all great matters reſted upon 7ze 4rch-B1- 
the three firſt, The Arch-Biſhop, beſides the ſole diſpoſal of whatſoever concern'd fp of Canter- 
the Church, which was an invidious province, having been from the Death of the bury. 
BY Earl of Portland (at which time he was made Commiſſioner of the Treafury ) more 
engaged in the Civil Buſineſs, than I am perſwaded he deſired to be; and through- 
out the whole buſineſs paſſionately concern'd for the Church of Scotland, and fo 
converſant in thoſe tranfactions: by all which means, beſides that he had uſually 
about him, an uncourtly quickneſs, if not ſharpneſs, and did not ſufficiently value 
what men faid or thought of him ; a more than. ordinary Prejudice, and Uncharita- 
bleneſs was contracted againſt him; to which the new Canons, and the Cirtum- 
ſtances in making them, made no ſmall addition. ä 9 — LY 
The Earl of Srrafford had for the ſpace of almoſt fix years intirely govern'd Ireland, The Ear! f 
where he had been compell'd, upon reaſon of State, to exerciſe many acts of Strafford. 
power ; and had indulged ſome to his own appetite and paſſion, as in the caſes of 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord Mount-Norris; the firſt of which was ſatis 
Pro imperio, but the latter, if it had not concern'd a perſon notoriouſly unbelov'd, 
| end ſo the more unpitied, would have been thought the molt extravagant piece of 
| Soveraignty, that in a time of Peace had been ever executed by any Subject. When 
= and why he was call'd out of Tre/and to ” in Council here, 1 have touch'd _ 
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He was à man of too high and ſevere a deportment, and too great a contemner of ce. 
remony to have many Friends at Court, and therefore could not but have enemies e. 
nough : he had Two that profeſs'd it, the Earl of Holland, and Sr. Henry Vayy ; 
the firft could never forget or forgive a ſharp ſuddain Saying of his (for J cannot bY 
call ir council or advice) when there had been ſome difference a few years befole "a 
berween his Lordfhip and the Lord Weſton, in the managing whereot the EA 2 be 
of Holland was confined to his Houle, © that the King ſhould do well to cut of 
his head: which had been aggravated (if ſuch an injury were capable of apera. 1 
vation) by a ſucceſſion of Diſcountenances mutually pei form'd between them tg 9 P. 
that time. Sr. Henry Vane had not far to look back to the time that te 3 


Earl had with great earneſtneſs oppoſed his being made Secretary, and pre: 3 
vaiPd for above a months delay; which, though it was done with great reaſon 4 


and Juſtice by the Earl, on the behalf of an old Fellow-ſervant, and his very good T- { 
Friend Sr. John Coke (who was to be and afterwards was remov'd to let Him in); 
yet the Juſtice to the One, leſſen d not the ſenſe of unkindneſs to the Other: after 13 
which, or about the fame time (which it may be made the other to be the moe 
virulently remembred ) being to be made Earl of Szrafford, he would needs in tha 
Patent have a new creation of a Barony, and was made Baron of Raby, 2 þ 
Houſe belonging to Sr. Henry Lane, and an honour he made account {ſhould belong 2 15 
to himſelf; which was an act of the moſt unneceſſary provocation (though he con- | 1 t 
temn'd the man with marvellous ſcorn) that I have known, and I believe was tile 
chief occafion of the loſs of his head. To theſe a Third adverſary (like to be more 
pernicious than the other Two) was added, the Earl of Efex, naturally enough 
difinclined to his Perſon, his Power, and his Parts, upon ſome rough carriage of the 
Earl of Strafford's towards the late Earl of Saint Albans, to whom he had a friend- 
ſhip, and therefore openly profeſs'd ro be revenged. Laſtly he had an Enemy more 
terrible than all the other, and like to be more fatal, the whole Scottiſh Nation, pro- 
voked by the Declaration he had procured of 1re/and, and ſome high carriage and ex- 
preſſions of his againſt them in that Kingdom. So that he had reaſon to expett 
as hard meaſure from ſuch Popular Councils as he ſaw were like to be in requeſt, as 
all thoſe Difadyantages could create towards him. And yet no doubt his confidence 
was ſo great in himſelf, and in the form cf Juſtice (which he could rot ſuſpect would 
be ſo totally confounded) that he never apprehended a greater cenſure, than a Seque- 
{tration from all Publick Employments, in which it is probable he had abundant 
ſatiety : and this confidence could not have proceeded (conſidering the full Know: 
ledge he had of his Judges) but from a proportionable ſtock of, and ſatisſaction in, 
his own Innocence. 
The Lord Cort ington, though he was a very wiſe man, yet having ſpent the great. 
eſt part of his life in Spain, and fo having been always ſubject to the unpopular 
imputation of being of the SHaniſh Faction; indeed was better skill'd to make his 
| Maſter great abroad, than gracious at home; and being Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer from the time of the Diſſolution of rhe Parliament in the Fourth year, had 
his hand in many hard ſhifts for Money; and had the diſadvantage of being ſuſpett- 
cd at leaſt a Favaurer of the Papiſts (though that Religion thought it ſelf nothing 
beholding to him) by which he was in great umbrage with the People: and then 
though he were much leſs hated than either of the other two, and the leſs, becauſe 
there was nothing of kindneſs between the Arch-Biſhop and him; and indeed very few | 
particulars of moment could be proved againſt him, yet there were two objections againlt 
him, which render'd him as odious as any to the great Reformers; the one, that he was E 
not to be reconciled to or made uſe of in any of their defigns ; the other, that he had two 
good Offices, without the having of which their Reformation could not be perfect: for 
befides being Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was likewiſe Maſter of the Wards, and 
had raiſed the Revenue of that Court to the King to be much greater than it had 
ever been before His adminiſtration ; by which husbandry all the rich Families of 
England, of Noblemen and Gentlemen, were exceedingly incenſed, and even inde- 
voted to the Crown, looking upon what the Law had intended for their Preſerva- 
tion, to be now applied to their Deſtruction; and therefore reſolv'd to take the filt 
opportunity to raviſh that Jewel out of the Royal Diadem, though it were faſt- 
en'd There by the known Law, upon as unqueltionable a Right, as the Subject en- 
Joy'd any thing that was moſt his own. | 
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be ſuperior, to any man's ; and he had receiv'd as invidious inſtances, and marks of 
"EZ tho affections. He had more out-faced the Law in bold Projects and Preſſures up- 

on the People, than any other man duiſt have preſumed to do, as eſpecially: in the 
projects of Wine and Iron ; about the lalt of of which, and the molt groſs, he had 
to 2 ſharp contelt with the Lord Coventry (who was a good Wreſtler too) and at laſt 
e compell'd him to let it paſs the Seal : the entire profit of which always reverted 
edo himſelf, and to ſuch as were his Penſioners. He had been the ſole manager of 
On FR the buſineſs of Scotland till the Pacification : the readielt man, though Then ab- 
d FR ſent, to adviſe that Pacification, and the moſt viſible Author of the breach 
); FS of it. Laſtly the Diſcoveries between the Lord Mackey and David Ramſay, by 


er which the Marquis was accuſed of defigning to make himſelf King of Scotland, 
ie were freſh in many mens memories, and the late paſſages in that Kingdom had 
at PZ revived it in others; ſo that he might reaſonably have expected as ill a preſage for 
a | himſelf from thoſe Fortune-tellers, as the molt Melancholick of the other: but as 


Ss | > he had been always moſt careful and ſollicitous for himſelf, ſo he was moſt likely 
i be apprehenſive on his Own behalf, and to provide accordingly. | 


be And here I cannot omit a Story which I receiv'd from a very good hand, by 


re Þ > which his great fubtility and induſtry for himſelf may appear, and was indeed 
ph Þ 2 as great a piece of Art (if it were Art) as I believe will be found amongſt the mo- 
he dern Politicians. After the calling the Council of the Peers at Jer was reſolv d 
& upon, and a little before the time of their appearance, the Marquis came to the King, 
e and with ſome cloudineſs (which was not unnatural) and trouble in his countenance, 
o- hedefired his Majeſty to give him leave to Travel; the King ſurprized was equal- 
*. ly troubled at it, and demanded his reaſon : he told him,“ he well foreſaw a 
NM BE © Storm, in which his ſhipwrack, was moſt probable amongſt others; and that he, 


5 © never having any thing before his Eyes but his Majeſty's Service, or in his vows 
I but an entire fimple obedience to His Commands, might happily by his Own un- 


dc „ ckilfulneſs in what was fit by any other rule, be more obnoxious than other men; 


e. © and therefore that with this Majeſty's leave, he would withdraw himſelf from the 
nt 4 « hazard at leaſt of that Tempeſt. The King molt graciouſly inclined to him; 


w. did him © be molt confident, that though he might (which he was reſolv'd to 
in, © do) gratify his People with any reaſonable indulgence, he would never fail his 
good Servants in that protection which they had equal reaſon to expect from him. 
t The Marquis with ſome quickneſs replied, © that the knowledge of that 
ar gracious diſpoſition in his Majeſty, was the principal cauſe that he beſought 
is =” © leave to be abſent; and that orherwiſe he would not ſo far deſert his own In- 
& | © nocence, which he was ſure could be only ſullied and diſcredited with Inſirmities 
ad and Indiſcretions, not tainted or defaced with Defign and Malice. But (ſaid he) 
d- * I know your Majeſty's goodneſs will interpoſe for me to your own prejudice : 
g © and I will rather run any fortune, from whence I may again return to ſerve you, 
en (than be (as I foreſee I ſhould be) fo immediate a cauſe of damage and miſchief to 
ſe W © fo Royal a Maſter. He told him, © that he knew there was no leſs fatal arrows 
w I © aim'd at the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Earl oi Strafford than at himſelf; 
t © and that he had advertiſed the firſt, and adviſed the laſt, to take the ſame courſs 


> © of withdrawing whereby He meant to ſecure himſelf : but (he faid) the Earl was 
© © too great-hearted to Fear, and he doubted the other was too bold to Fly, _ 

© The King was much diſturb'd at the probability and reaſon of what was faid z 
which the other as ſoon obſerving, © There is (ſaid he) one way by which I might 
© © ſecure my ſelf without leaving the Kingdom, and by which your Majelty, as 


= © my nature, and will be fo ſcandalous to my honour in the opinion of men, that, 
= © tor my own part, I had rather run my fortune. His Majelty glad that ſuch an 
expedient might be found (as being unwilling to hazard His ſafety againſt fo 
much reaſon as had been ſpoken, by compelling him to ſtay; and as unwilling by 
| luffering him to 20, to confeſs an apprehenſion that he might be impoſed upon) im- 
patiently ask'd © What that way was? The Marquis replied, * That he might 
* © endear himſelf to the other Party by promiſing his Service to them, and leem- 

= « ing 


© © theſe times are like to go, might receive ſome ad vantage; but it is ſo contrary to 


e The Marquis of Hamilton, if he had been then weigh'd in the Scales of the peo- The Margnis 
GC ple's hatred, was at that time thought to be in greater danger than any one of the Hamilton. 
3 other; for he had more Enemies, and fewer Friends in Court or Country, than any 

Ot ot the other. His intereſt in the King's affection was at leaſt equal, and thought to 
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behoof: and with wonderful craft and low condeſcenſions to the ends and“ 
the appetites of very inferior people, and by ſeaſonable inſinuations to ſeveral Þ 

leading perſons (of how different inclinations ſoever) of ſuch particulars 2; Þ 
were grateful to them, and ſeem'd to advance their diſtindt and even contray Þ 


1 


* 


C 


to believe the principal Perſons would not be averſe to, in hope that his ſup. 


c 


* 


ew 
ce 


would be look d upon with ſo much Jealouſy by other men, and ſhort 
with that Reproach, that he might by degrees be leſſen'd even in his Majelt 


at 
cc 


and ſo renew'd his Suit again very earneſtly for leave to travel. 


The King, for the reaſons aforeſaid, much delighted with this Expedient, and 


believing likewiſe, that in truth he might by this means frequently receive In- 
formations of great uſe, and having a fingular eſteem of the Fidelity and Af. 


3 


TiC MIS TON Bock II. 


poſed intereſt in his Majeſty's opinion might be look'd upon as of money Y 
to them for their particular Recommendations. But he ſaid, this he knew 


: * ys BY 
own truſt ; and therefore it was a province he had no mind to undertake - 


fection of the Marquis, told him poſitively, © That he ſhould not leave him; : 


ing, to concur with them in Opinions and Defigns ; the which he had reaſon 


that he was not only contented, but commanded him to Ingratiate himfels ti! 


e by any means with the other People; and aſſured him © that it ſhould not 1 
be in any body's power to infuſe the leaſt jealouſy of him into his Royal Þ 


„ breaſt. The which reſolution his Majeſty obſerv'd fo conſtantly, that the o. 
ther enjoy'd the liberty of doing whatſoever he found neceſſary for his own 


Intereſts and Pretences, he grew to have no leſs credit in the Parliament 


than with the Scor7h Commi ſſioners; and was with great vigilence, induſtry, 


and dexterity, preſerv'd from any Publick Reproach in thoſe charges which 
ſerv'd to ruine other men, and which with more reaſon and juſtice might have 


been applied to Him than any other; and yet for a long time he did not 


—_— — 


The King de- 
clares to the 
great Council 
4t York his 
reſolutions to 
call a Parlia- 


| ment, 


incur the Jealouſy of the King ; to whom he likewiſe gave many advertiſe 
ments; which if there had been perſons enough who would have concurrd 
in prevention, might have proved of great ule, _ TS 

In this ſtate and condition were Things and Perſons when the Lords came 
to rk to the great Council in Seprember ; and the firſt day of their meeting 
(that the counſel might not ſeem to ariſe from them who were reſolv'd to 
give it, and that the Queen might receive the honour of it, who, the King 
ſaid, had by a Letter adviſed him to it; as his Majeſty exceedingly defiied 
to endear her to the People) the King declared to them, that he was 


November following; which was ſo ſoon as was poſſible. So the firſt work 
was done to their hands, and they had now nothing to do but to diſpoſe 
matters in order againſt that time, which could not well be done without 


a more overt converſation with the Scots. For though there as an intercourk 


made, yet it paſs'd for the moſt part through hands whom the chief had no 


mind to truſt ; as the Lord Savile; whom his bitter hatred to the Earl dl 


Strafford, and as paſſionate hope of the Preſidentſhip of the North which thc 
Earl had, made applicable to any end; but otherwiſe a perſon of ſo ill 1 
fame, that many defired not to mingle in counſels with him. For befides his 
no reputation, they begun now to know that he had long held correſpondanc 
with the Scots before their coming in, and invited them to enter the King: 
dom with an Army ; in order to which, and to raiſe his own credit, he had 
counterfeited the hands of fome other Lords, and put their names to ſome 
undertakings of joining with the Scots; and therefore they were reſolv'd to 
take that negotiation out of his hands (without drawing any prejudice upon 


The Scots Peti- him for his preſumption ) which they had quickly an opportunity to do. Fo! 
tion to the King: the firſt day of the Lords meeting, a Petition is preſented to his Majell 


upon it a Treaty 


appointed at 
Rippon, 


Jealouſies in the Scors, and fo render it fruitleſs : and therefore the E's 


full of dutiful and humble expreſſions from the Scots, who well Knew theit 
time, and had always (how rough and undutiful ſoever their Actions were) 
given the King as good and as ſubmiſſive Words as can be imagin'd. This 
Petition, full of as much Submiſſion as a Victory it ſelf could produce (3 
was urged by ſome Lords) could not but beget a Treaty, and a-Treaty was 
teſolv'd on ſpeedily to be at Rippon, a place in the King's Quarters : but then, 
ſpecial care was taken, by caution given to his Majeſty, that no fuch un 
gracious perſons might be intruſted by him in this Treaty as might bege! 


01 


< reſolv'd to call a Parliament to aſſemble at Weſtminſter the third day df ® 
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of Hartford, Bedford, Pembroke, Salisbury, Ejjex, Holland, brijlol, and 
n. Berkſhire, the Lords Mandevile, Wharion, Dunſmore, Brook, Savile, 
p. Pawiet, Howard ot Eſcrick'( the Lord Say being fick, and ſo not preſent ar 

3 X%rk ) were choſen by the King; all Yopular men, and not ore of them of 


— — 


va ; much inteteſt in the Court, bur only the Earl of Holland, who was known 
1 do be fit for any counſel that ſhould be taken againlt the Earl of Srraf- 
4 = ford, who had among them ſcarce a Friend or perſon civilly inclined towards 

0 — hin, | | | 
d When theſe Commiſſioners from the King arrived at Nippon, there came o- The Commiſ- 
ft N thers from the Scots Army of quality much inferior, there being not above ſoners mee? 


by, EL two or three other Clergy-men. The Scots applied themſelves molt particu- 
no BR larly to the Earls of Bedford, Eſſex, Holland, and the Lord Alandevile, though 
val in publick they ſeem'd equally to careſs them all; and beſides the duty they 
| protels'd ro the King in the molt ſubmiſſive expreſſions of reverence that could 
"ly be uſed, they made great and voluminous expreſſions © of their afteQtion to 
+ „ the Kingdom and People of England; and remembred the infinite obliga- 
c tions they had from time to time receiv'd from this Nation; eſpecially 
* « the aſſiftance they had from it in their reformation of Religion, and their 
RY « attaining the light of the Goſpel; and therefore as it could never fall into 
> © Their hearts to be ungrateful to it, ſo they hoped that the goed People of 
« England would not entertain any ill opinion of their coming into this King- 
„ dom at this time in a Hoſtile manner, as if they had the leaſt purpoſe of 
„ « doing wrong to any particular perſon, much leſs to alter any thing in the 
| „Government of the Kingdom; proteſting that they had the ſame tenderneſs 
co | * of Their Laws and Liberties, and Priviledges, as of their Own; and that 
wil „they did hope, as the Oppreſſions upon their native Country, both in their 
# * Civil and Spiritual Rights, had obliged them to This manner of Addreſs to the 
me if King, to whom all acceſs had been denied them by the power of their Ene- 
in | „mies; fo, that this very manner of their coming in might be for the good 
no * of This Kingdom, and the benefit of the Subjects thereof, in the giving them 
irg „opportunities to vindicate their own Liberties and Laws; which. though not 
0d „Vet ſo much invaded as thoſe of Scotland had been, were enough infringed 
1 * by thoſe very men who had brought ſd great Miſery and Confuſion upon that 
ff * Kingdom ; and who intended, when they had finiſh'd their work There, and 
= in Ireland, to eſtabliſh the ſame Slavery in England as they had brought upon 
oh * the other two Kingdoms. All which would be prevented by the Removal of 
ow * three or four Perſons from about the King; whole Own gracious diſpoſition 
a. * and inclination would bountifully provide for the Happineſs of all his Domi- 
mY. * nions, if Thoſe ill men had no influence upon his Counſels. „ 
ck There was not a man of all the Eng//h Commiſſioners to whom this kind of 
1 diſcourſe was not grateful enough, and who did not promiſe to Himſelf ſome 
1, convenience that the Alterations which were like to happen might produce. And 
Vith thoſe Lords with whom they deſired to enter into a greater confidence, they 
Rs conferr'd more openly and particularly, of the three Perſons towards whom their 
ny greater prejudice was, the Arch-Biſhop, the Earl of Srrafford, and the Marquis 
had of Hamilton ( tor in their whole diſcourſes they ſeem d equally at leaſt incenſed 
the againſt him, as againſt either of the other two) whom they reſolv'd ſhould be 
to remoy'd from the King. They ſpake in confidence © of the excels of the Queen's 
pon 5 power which in reſpect of her Religion, and of the Perſons who had molt 
For © intereſt in her, ought not to prevail ſo much upon the King as it did in all 
ty n affairs. That the King could never be happy, nor his Kingdom ffouriſh, till 
eit - he had ſuch Perſons about him in all Places of truſt, as were of Honour and 


Af | 5 two Noblemen, whereof the Lord Lowden was the chief, two or three and tranſact, 


Gentlemen and Citizens, and Alexander Henderſon their Metropolitan, and 


Experience in affairs, and of good Fortunes and Intereſts in the affections of the 
people; who would always inform his Majeſty that his own greatneſs and happineſs 
* confilted in the execution of Juſtice, and the happineſs of his Subjects; and 
* who are known to be zealous for the preſervation and advancement of the Pro- 
* teſtant Religion, which every honelt man thought at preſent to be in great 
2 danger, by the exorbitant power of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and ſome 
' Biſhops who were governed by him. Pl was no hard matter to inſinuate _ 
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the Perſons with whom they held this diſcomſe, that They were the very men 
who they wiſh'd (hould be in molt credit about the King; and they concluded that 


their afteQions were fo great to this Kingdom, and they ſo defired that all 


Grievances might be redrefs'd here, that though they ſhould receive preſent Sa- 
tisfiction in all that concern'd Themſelves, they would not yet return, till 


proviſion might likewiſe be made for the juſt intereſt of England, and the 


reformation of what was amiſs There in reference to Church and State. 50 
This appear'd fo hopeful a Model to moſt of the King's Commiſſioners ( who 


having no method preferibed to them to treat in, were indeed fent only to hear 


what the Scots would propoſe, the King himſelf then intending to determine 
what ſhould be granted to them) they never conſider d the Truth of any of 
their allegations, nor defired to be inform'd of the Ground of their proceedings; 
but pitiently hearkned to all they faid in publick, of which they intended to 
give an account to the King; and willingly heard all they faid in private, 
and made ſuch uſe of it as they thought moſt conduced to their Own ends. 
The Scorriſh Commiſſioners propoſed, © that for the avoiding the effuſion of 


„ Chriltian blood, there might be ſome way found to prevent all acts of Hotti- 


<« lity on either ſide; which could not poſlibly be done, except ſome order was 
given for the payment of Their Army, which was yet reſtrain'd to cloſe and 
de and narrow Quarters. And the truth is, they were in daily fear that thoſe 
Quarters would have been beaten up, and fo the ill courage of their men too 
eafily diſcover'd, who were more taught to fing Pſalms, and to Pray, than to uſe 


their Arms; their hopes of prevailing being from the beginning founded upon 
an aſſurance that they ſhould nor be put to Fight. | 


There had been in that infamous rout at Newburn two or three Officers of 


Quality taken Priſoners, who endeavouring to charge the Enemy with the cou- 


rage they ought to do, being deſerted by their Troops could not avoid falling 


into the Scots hands; two of which were Wilmor who was Commiſtry-General 


of rhe Horſe, and O Neal who was Major of a Regiment; both Officers of name 


and reputation, and of good eſteem in the Court with all Thoſe who were in- 


cenſed againſt the Earl of Strafford, towards whom they were both very indevoted. 


Theſe Gentlemen were well known to ſeveral of the principal Commanders in the 


S:ots Army (who had ferv'd together with them in Holland under the Prince of 
Orange ) and were treated with great civility in their Camp; and when the 
Commftioners came to Rippon they brought them with them, and preſented 
them to the King by his Commiſſioners, to whom they were very acceptable; 
and did thoſe who deliver'd them more Service by the Reports they made of 
them in the Army when they return'd to their Charges, and in the Court, than 
they could have done by remaining Prifoners with them; and contributed very 
much to the irreconciling the Army to the Earl of Srrafford who was to 
command it. 85 5 

After few days the Commiſſhoners return d to the King at Jer, and gave him 
an account of what had paſs d, and of the extraordinary affection of the Scors 
to his Majefty's Service: and Milmot and O Neal magnified the good diſcipline 
and order obſerv'd in the Army, and made their numbers to be believ'd much ſu- 
pertor to What in truth they were. 


The Counſellors Three of the Commiſfioners, and no more, were of the King's Council, the 
about the King Earls of Pembroke, Salisbury, and Holland, who were all infpired by the Scots, and 


4 York, 


tiked well all that they pretended to deſne. Beſides thoſe, the King had no 
body to confult with but the Lord Keeper Finch, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Marquis of Hamilton, the Eatl of Strafford, and Sr. Harry Vane principal Se- 
cretary of State. The firſt of which, the Lord Keeper, was obnoxious to fo 
many reproaches, that though his affetion and fidelity was very entire to the 
King, all his care was to provoke no more Enemies, and to ingratiate himſelf to 
as many of thoſe as he perceiv'd were able to Protect him, which he knew the 
King would not be able to do; and towards this he labour'd with all indultry 


and dexterity. The Duke of Riehnond was young, and uſed to diſcourſe with 


his Majeſty in his Bed-chamber rather than at the Council- Board, and a man 
of Honour and Fidelity in all places; and in no degree of confidence with his 
Coumry men, becauſe he would not admit himfelf into any of their Intrigues: 
The Marquis had leave to be wary, and would give his Enemies no new ad- 
vantages. ; No 
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B of whom they did not ule to have too charitable an opinion. But in both theſe 
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3 Nor indeed was there any man's advice of much credit with the King, but that of 


the Eatl of S:rafford ; who had no reafon to declare his opinion upon ſo nice a 
ſubje& in the preſence of the Earl of Holland and Sr. Harry Vane; and thought 
there was only one way to be purſued ( which was not to. be communicated at 
me Council) and that was to drive the Scores out of the Kingdom by the Ar- 
my : and without confidering what was done at the Treaty ( which had not yet 
apreed upon any Cellation ) he ſent a good Party of Horſe commanded by Ma- 
Jor Smith to fall upon 2 Scottiſh Quarter in the Biſhoprick of Durham, who de- 


teated two or three of their Troops and took all their Officers Priſoners, and 


made it manifeſt enough that the Kingdom might be rid of the reſt, if it were 
vigourouſly purſued ; which the Earl of Srrafford heartily intended. But Leſly the 
Scottiſh General complain'd * that He himſelf had forborn to make any ſuch ate 
« tempt out of reſpeQ to the Treaty; and the Eng/z/h Commiſſioners thought Them- 
ſelves neglected, and affronted by it. And when it was found that the Officer 
who conducted that enterprize was a Roman-Catholick, it made more noiſe ; 
and they prevail'd with the King to reſtrain his General from giving out any more 


ſuch Orders. 8 Ron 8 
The King begun ſo far to diſlike the temper of his Commiſſioners that he 


thought the Parliament would be more Jealous of his Honour, and more ſenfible 


of the Indignities he ſuffer d by the Scors, than the Commiſſioners appear'd to be; 
and therefore he ſent them back to Rippon again to renew the Treaty, and to 
conclude a Ceſſation of Arms upon as good terms as they could; fo that the 
Scots Army might not advance into 1orkfhrre, nor enlarge their Quarters any way 
beyond what they were already poſſeſs'd of : and this eonceffon being agreed 
to, they ſhould not enter upon any other particulars, but adjourn the Treaty to 


London; which was the only thing the Scots defired, and without This they 


could never have brought their deſigns to paſs. When the other Lords return's 
to Rippan, the Earl of Pembroke (as a man of a great Fortune, and at that time 
very Popular) was ſent with two or three other Lords to London, with a 
Letter from the King, and a ſubſcription from the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Treaty (which was then more powerful) to borrow two hundred thouſand 
pounds from the City, for the payment of both Armies whilſt the Ceſſation and 
Fancy ſhould continue; which they hoped would quickly be at an end, and 
« the Scots return into their own Country. The City was eafily perſwaded to 
furniſh the money, to be repaid out of the firſt that ſhould be raiſed by the Par- 
lament ; which was very ſhortly to meet, 


The Commiſfioners at Rippon quickly agreed upon the Ceſſation ; and were 4 


not unwilling to have allow'd fifty rhouſand pounds a month for the ſupport of reed en. 
the Scots Army, when they did aſſign but thirty thouſand pounds a month for 
the payment of the King's; and to have taken the Scorriſh Commiſſioners words 
for their Maſters, which made their numbers ſo much ſuperior to the other: but 
that ſum of fifty thouſand pounds a month was afterwards reduced to about five 
and twenty thouſand ; and the whole amounting to above fifty thouſand pounds 
2 month was a ſum too great for the Kingdom to pay long, as was then gene- 
rally believ'd. Ir was pretended that two months would put an end to the 
reaty ; ſo that the two hundred thouſand pounds which the City had ſup- 
plied would diſcharge all the Disbanding : and in this hope the King confirm'd 1 
the Ceſſation, and ſent a ſafe. Conduct for ſuch Commiſſioners as the Scat ſhould . Jar 
think fit to ſend to London for the carrying on the Treaty. ; London, 
All which being done, the King and the Lords left 7974, that they might be at whivher, che 
London betore the beginning of the Parliament; the Earl of Srrafford ſtaying (till King regurns. 


in the North to pur the Army into as good a polture as he could, and to 
ſuppreſs the Mutinous ſpirit it was inclined to; and if it were poſſible, to dif- 
poſe that great County (of which he had the entire command) to a better 
temper towards the King's Service, and to a greater indignation towards the Seats, 


applications he underwent great mortifications ; the Officers of the Army every 
day asking his leave 10 repair to London, being choſen to ſerve in Parliament; 
and when he denied to give them Paſſes, they went away without them: and 
the Gentlemen of the Country who had moſt depended upon him, and been 


obliged by him, withdrawing their application and attendance, and entring into 
it 


combination with his greateſt Enemies againlt him. 


Ceſſation 
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It is not to be denied, the King was in very great Straits, and had it not in his 
power abſolutely to chuſe which way he would go; and well foreſaw, that a Py; 
liament in that conjuncture of Affairs would not apply natural and proper Reme. 
dies to the Diſeaſe : for though it was not imaginadle it would ran the courles it af 
rerwards did, yet it was viſible enough he mult reſign very much to their atteQion; 
and appetite (which were not like to be contain'd within any modelt bounds ) ard 

theretore no queſtion his Majeſty did not think of calling a Parliament at firft, by 
was wrought to it by degrees : Vet the great Council could not but produce the 
other; where the unskilfulneſs and paſſion of ſome tor want of diſcerning Conte. 
quences, and a general fharpneis and animoſity againſt Perſons, did more miſchief 
than the power or malice of Thoſe who had a form d deſięn of Confuſion: for with. 
out doubt that fire at that time (which did ſhortly after burn the whole Kingdom) 
might have heen cover'd under a buſhel. So as in truth there was no counſel {5 
eceſſaty then, as for the King to have continued in his Army, and to have drawn 
none thicher but ſuch as were more afraid of difhonour than da ger; and to hays 
ruſted the juſtice and power of the Law with ſuprcthing ot Tumults, and quicting 
Diſorders in his rear. | 

It is {trange, and had ſomewhat of a Judgment from Heaven in ir, that all the 
induſtry and learning of the late years had been beſtow d in finding out and cvincing, 
that in caſe of Neceſſity any extraordinary way for Supply was Lawtful ; and upon 
that ground had proceeded when there was No neceſlity ; ahd now when the ge. 
ceſſity was apparert, Money mult be levied in the ordivary ccuiſe of Parliament 
which was then noſe extraordinary than the other bad been; as %% mult be de. 
fended from an Enemy within twenty five miles of it, by Money to be given xt 
London fix Weeks after, and to be gather'd within fix Months. It had been only 

the ſeaſon and evidence of Neceſſity that had been queſtion'd ; and the view of it in 
2 Perſpective of State at a diſtance that no eyes could reach, denied to be ground 
enough for an Impoſition: as no man could pull down his neighbour's louſe becauſe 
it ſtood next Fuiſe, or Thatch, or tome combuſtible matter which might take fire; 
though he might do it when that combuſtible matter was really à fie. But it ws 
never denied that flagrante bello, when an Enemy had actually invaded the Kingdom, 
and ſd the Neceſſity both ſeen and felt, all mens goods are the goods of the Publick, 
to be applicd to the Publick ſafety, and as 5 to be repair 4 by the Publick 
tltock. And it is very probable (ſince the Factions within, and the Correſpondence 
abroad was ſo apparent, that a Parliament then call'd would do the buſineſs of the 
Scots, and of Thoſe who invited them hither) that if the King bad poſitively dec 
red, that he would have no Parliament as long as that Army ſtaid in England 
but as ſoon as they were retired into their own Country he would ſummon one, and 
refer all matters to Their advice, and even be adviſed by Them in the compoſing 
the diſtractions of Scotland: lay, it is probable, that they would either willingly 
have left the Kingdom, or ſpeedily have been compell'd; there being at that time 
an Army in 1reland (as was {aid before) ready to have viſited Scotlund. 
Neither would the indiſpofition of the King's Army (which was begot onlj 
by thoſe Intuſions, that there muſt of neceſſity be a Parliament, which would 
prevent farther Fighting) have laſted, when they found thoſe Authors confuted; 
for the Army was conſtituted of good Oflicers, which were more capable ©! 
being deceiv'd by their Friends, than impoſed upon by their Enemies; and they 
had their Soldiers in good devotion, and the buſineſs at Newbzrn would rathe! 
have ſpurr'd them on than reftrain'd them. And it had been much the beſt courſe that 
1 could have been taken, if after the fright at Newburn the King as well as the Fal 
= of Strafford had made halt to Durham and kept that Poſt, without ftaying 
Tork; and after ſome exemplary Juſtice and Diſgrace upon the chief Officers who 
- were Faulty, till the Army had recover'd their Spirits (which in a very ſholt 
time it did with ſhame and indignation enough) had march'd direMy agatnlt ths 
Scots; by which they would have ſpeedily diſpolſeſs'd them of their new Cc 
queſt, and forced them to have run diſtracted into their own Country; as may be 
reaſonably concluded from their behaviour whenever they were aſſaulted afterwards 
by the Engliſh. 5 1 | _ | 

And it is as ſtrange that the experience of the laſt Summer, when the att? 
dance cf ſo great a number of the Nobility (Who had no mind to the War, and ® 

„little devotion to the Count.) was 'the true ground and cauſe of that ridiculo 
Pacification, did not prevail with the King never to convene the fame compar l 
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him again; Which could do him very little good if they had deſired it; ard 
could not but do him more harm than even the worſt of them at that time in- 
tended to do: For it might very eaſily have been foreſeen, that the calling 
ſo many diſcontented, or dilobliged, or diſaffected men together, with a liberty, 
to conſult and adviſe, very few Whereot had that inclination and Teverence fot 
the Perſon of the King they ought to have had, though ſcarce any of them had 
at that time that miſchiet in their hearts Which they afterwards diſcover'd a- 


gxinſt him; or indeed had the lealt purpoſe to Rehel : I ſay the calling ſuch 


men together, could not but make men much worſe than. they came, and put 


worle thoughts into their heads than they brought with them, when the Miſcar- 
riage as well as the Mistortune of the Court would be the common argument and 
diſcourſe ; and when they would quickly diſcern, that it was like to be in every 
one of Their powers to contribute to the Deſtruction, at lealt to the Diſgracè 
of Men they had no kindneſs for, and molt of them great animoſity againſt. x 

But the King was withour the preſence and attendance of any man in whoſe 
judgement and wiſdom he had a full confidence; for the Earl of Srrafford was at 
the Army; and they who firſt propoſed the calling of the Peers, knew well 
enough that the King knew Parliaments.too well to be inclined to call one if they 
ſhould propoſe it; and therefore They propoſed another expedient, which he 


knew not ; and fo was ſurprized with the advice (which he thought could do 


no harm} and gave direction for the iſſuing out of the Writs, before he enough 


conſider' d whether it might not intruth produce ſome miſchief he had not well 


thought of; as he quickly found. Nor did the Scots themſelves refolve to give 
him more diſquiet in the enſuing Parliament, than the major part of his great Council 
that he brought together refolv'd to concur with them in : and with that diſpo- 
firion, which they could never have contratted if they had remain'd by them- 
ſelves, they all haſten'd to the place where they might do the Miſchief they 
inrended. = 


The next Error to this was, that at the meeting of the great Council at Jorg, 


and before any conſent to the Treaty at Rippor, there was not a ſtate made and 
information given of the whole Proceedings in Scotland, and thereupon ſome 


debate and Judgement by the whole Council before the Sixteen departed. for theit 
information and inſtruction: and this had been ſtrangely omitted before at the 
Pacification; inſomuch as many who had been employ'd in that firſt at zhe Bei tes, 


and in the laſt ar Riypon, confeſsd that none of them (and they were of the 
Prime Quality ) then did, or ever after, know any thing of the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of that Kingdom (by which they might have judged whether the King had 
exceeded his Juſt power, or any thing of the matter of fact in the ſeveral 
tranſactions) but what they had receiv'd at thoſe meetings from the perſons who 
were naturally to make their own defence, and ſo by accuſing others to make 
their own cafe the more plauſible; in which it could not be expected they would 


mention any rhing to their own diſadvantage. | 


By Them they were told © of a Liturgy in poſed upon them by their Bi- 
* ſhops, contrary to, or without Act of Parliament, with ſtrange circumſtances 
* of Severity and Rigour : of ſome clauſes in that Liturgy, different from that 


Ls 


of the Church of England, with pretty ſmart comments of advice, and animad- 


verſions upon rhoſe Alterations : © of a Book of Canons, in which an extraordi- 
* nary and extravagant, power was afferted to the Biſhops : of a High Com- 


* of the inſolent Speeches of this Biſhop to that Nobleman, and of the Ill Life 
of another : of their Own great Humility and Duty to their facred Sovereign, 
without whoſe Favour and Protection they would not live: and laſtly « of 
* their ſeveral - moſt ſubmiſs Addreſſes, by Petition and all other ways to his 
Majeſty „ being defirous, when their Grievances were but heard, to lay Them- 
* ſelves and their Complaints at his. Royal Feet, and to be molt entirely diſpoſed 
„ by him in ſuch manner, as to His wiſdom alone ſhould be thought fit: But 
„that by the power and interpoſition of their Adverfaries, all their Supplica- 

tions had been rejected, and They never yet admitted to be heard. , 
With theſe and the like Artifices the good Lords were ſo wrought upon, and 
tranſported, that they eaſily Conſented to whatſoever was ptopoſed; nor was 
there any Propoſition made and inſiſted on by them at the firſt and ſecond 
Treaty, which was not for the mat fully Conſented to: whereas, if 98 
| | ord- 


miſſion Cowt, which exceeded all limits, and cenſured all degrees of men: 
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The HISTORY Book Il 


Lordſips had been fully advertiſed of the whole truth ( though there had bee, 


power and the will to deſtroy them. 


clearly diſcern'd and deteſted the Villany and Wickednefſs of thoſe tranſaQions, that 


did not ſtupidly look on without ſeeming to underſtand what they could in 10 
degree controul or prevent. 


bardly be conceivd with what entire Confidence in each other, the numerous 


and not very rich Nobility of Scotland (for of the Common People, who are 
naturally very dependent on the other, there can be no wonder ) concurr'd in the 


Biſhops, had liberty to ere& a Tribunal the moſt Tyrannical over all forts of men, 
and in all the Families of the Kingdom: ſo that the Preacher reprehended 


Servants, in the Houſes of the Greateſt men. They refcr'd the management and 


ſome Inadvertencies and Incogitancy in the circumſtances of the tranſaction) his 
Majeſty had full power by the Laws of Scorland then in force to make that Re. 
frmation he intended. All their Petitions and Addrefles had found molt prgg. 
cus acceptance, and receiv'd molt gracious anſwers. But on the contrary, The 
had invaded all the Rights cf the Crown, alter d the Governinent, aftronted the 
Magittrates and Miniſters of Juſtice, and his Majeſty's own Regal Authority 
with unheard of Inſolences and Contempts; rejected all his offers of Grace and 
Pardon, and without cauſe or provocation denounced War againſt him, beſieged 
and taken the Calile of Edenborough, and other Places which held for his Mz. 
be I fay, if This had been made as evident to them as ſurely it might have 
een made, it is not poſſible but thoſe Noble perſons would have preſeryq 
themſelves from being deluded by them; at leatt many of the Inconvenience; 
which after enſued would have been prevented, if the form and method of their 
Proceedings had been preſcribed or better lock d into, 
But it muſt he confeſs d that in that conjunQuure ſuch neceſſary Evidence and 
Information could very hardly be given : for though it nit not be doubted that 
there were many particular Perſons of Honour of that Nation who abhor'd the 
Outrages which were committed, and retain'd within their own breaſts yer 
Loyal wiſhes tor his Majeſty's Proſperity z yet it cannot be denied that thoſe per. 
ſons, who by the Places they held (of King's Advocate, and other Offices) 
ought to have made that Information of matter of Law, and matter of Fact, were 
Themſelves the moſt active Promoters of the Rebellion; and the Defection was ſo 
general, and fo few declared, or were active on his Majeſty s behalf, that they 
who were not corrupted in their inwatd Fidelity were ſo Terrified, that they 
durſt not appear in any Office that might provoke Thoſe who ſolely bad tie 
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The laſt and moſt confounding Error was the removing the Treaty to London 
and upon any terms conſenting that the Sc9777/þh Commiſſioners ſhould refide 
there before a Peace concluded. By waich means they had not only oppor 
tunity to publiſh all their Counſels and Directions in their Sermons to the Peo- 
ple { who reforted thither in incred ble numbers) and to give their Advice ſiom 
time to time to Thoſe of the Engliſh who knew not ſo well yet to cempaſs their 
Own ends, but were ready (when any buſineſs was too big and unweildy to be 
managed by the few who were yet throughly engaged) to interpole in the name 
of Their Nation, and with reference to Things or Perſons to make ſuch demands 
from and on the behalf of the Kingdom of Scotland, as under no other fiyle 
would have receiv'd any countenance : and this brought that univerſal Terror 
wich it Cas will appear to the life in the proceſs of this Hiſtory ) upon Thoſe of 
neareſt relation to the King's Service, as well as Thoſe at a greater diſtance, who 


their warineſs and wiſdom could not be great enough to preſerve them, it they 


In all Conſpiracies there muſt be great ſecrecy, conſent, and union ; yet it can 


carrying on this Rebellion: their ſtrange Condeſcenſion and Submiſſion to their 
ignorant and inſolent Clergy, who were to have great Authority becauſe they 
were to inflame all ſorts of men upon the obligations of Conſcience; and in ordet 
thereunto, and to revenge a little Indiſcretion and Ill Manners of ſome of the 


the Husband, govern'd the Wife, chaſtiſed the Children, and inſulted over the 


conduct of the whole Affair to a Committee of a few, who had never before 
exerciſed any Office or Authority in the Publick, with that perfect reſignation 
and obedience, that no body preſumed to enquire What was to be done, or to 
murmur at or cenſure any thing that Was done; and the General himſelf, and the 
Martial affairs, were ſubject to this Regimen and Diſcipline as well as the 
Civil: yet They who were intruſted with this Superiority, paid all the 9 
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feſpect and reverence to the perſon of the General, as if all the power and diſpoſal 
had been in Him alone. 


The few Engliſb (tot there were yet but very few who were entruſted from | 


the Beginning ot the Enterprize ; and with all that was then projected) were men 
of reſerv'd and dark natures, of great indultty and addreſs, and of much repurati- 
on for probity and integrity ot life, and who tiulted none, but thoſe who were 
contented to be truſted to that degree as they were willing to truſt them, without 
being inquiſitive into more than they were ready to communicate, and for the 1eſt 
depended upon their diſcretion and Judgement ; and ſo prepared and diſpoſed, by 
ſecond and third hands, many to concur and contribute to ſeveral preparatory acti. 
ons, who would never have contented to the concluſions which naturally reſulted 
from thoſe premiſes. 


This united ſtrength, and humble and active temper, was not encounter'd by an 


equal providence and circumſpection in the King's Councils, or an equal temper and 


dutiful diſpoſition in the Court; nor did they who reſolv d honeſtly and ſtoutl y to 


L diſcharge the offices of good Servants and good Subjects to the utmolt oppoſiti- 
tion of all unlawful attempts, communicate their purpoſes to men of the ſame 


Integrity, that ſo they might unite their councils as well in the manner and 
way, as their reſolutions in the end. But every one thought it enough to preſerve 


bis Own innocence, and to leave the reſt to thoſe who ſhould have authority to 
direct. The King was perplex'd and irreſolute, and according to his natural con- 
ſtitution (which never diſpoſed him to jealouſy of any man of whom he had once 
BZ thouzht well) was full of hope, that his condition was not ſo bad as it ſeem'd to 
be. The Queen wiſh'd much better to the Earl of Holland, than to the Arch-Bi- 
= ſhop or the Earl of Srr afford, neither of Them being in any degree acceptable to 
ber; ſo that ſhe was little concerned for the danger that threatned them: but when 
BE the ſaw the King's Honour and Dignity invaded in the proſecution, ſhe withdrew 
ber favour from the Earl of Holland: but then ſhe was perſwaded, by thoſe who 
bad moſt credit with her, to believe, that by the removal of the great Miniſters, 
Her power and authority would be encreaſed, and that the prevailing Party would. 
be willing to depend upon ber; and that by gratifying the principal Perſons of 
them with ſuch Preferments as they, affected, ſhe would quickly reconcile all ill 
bumours: and ſo ſhe hearkned to any overtutes of that kind; which were always 
BE carried on without the conſent or privity of thoſe who were concern'd, who in 
nuth more diſliked Her abſolute power with the King, than any other Exceſs of 
the Court, and look'd upon it as the greateſt Grievance, Every man there conſi- 
derqd only what application would be molt like to raiſe his Own fortune, or to do 
W Thoſe harm with whom he was angry, and gave himfelf wholly up to thoſe Artifices 
which might promote either. To preſerve themſelves from the diſpleaſure and 
= cenſure of the Parliament, and to render themſelves gracious to Thoſe who were 
BY like to be powerful in it, was all mens buſineſs and follicitude. And in this very 
= unequal and diſproportion'd condition and temper, was the King's and the Scorti/ſh 
= Amy, che Court and the Country, when the Parliament met. 7 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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The Parlia- 
ment met 
November 
the Third 
1640. 
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ſomewhat of authority and gracefulneſs in his perſon and preſence, and in all 


rarely fejected their Recorder upon that occaſion; and leaſt that ſhould fail, dil: 


place, and ways were found out to bindet the Writ from being executed i! 
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Take heed to thy Self, that thou be not ſnared by following they . 
and that thou enquire not after their Gods, ſaying, How 40 be 
theſe Nations ſerve their Gods? even So will I do likewiſe: 3 
en MS om 
But they ſhall be as Thorns in your Sides, and their God | 
ſhall be a Snare unto you. 7 | 
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HE Parliament met upon the Third of November, 164 

with a fuller appearance than could be reaſonably a 
pected, from the ſhort time for Elections after th 
iſſuing out the Writs ; inſomuch as at the firſt mt 
many Metribers were abſent. It had a fad and a m 
lancholick afpe& upon the firſt entrance, which pr: 
ſaged ſome unuſual and unnatural} events, The Kine 
himſelf did not ride with his accutfom'd Fquipage ni 
in his uſual majeſty tc nin ſfer, but went privatch 
2 in his Barge to the P. ment Stairs, and after to th 
Church, as if it had been to a return of a prorojucd or agdiourn'd Parliament 
And there was likewiſe an untoward and intruth an unheard” of accident which 
broke many of the King's meaſures, and infin e diſeder'd his Service beyonl 
a capacity of reparation, From the time rec g 4 Parliament was refolr 
upon, the King deſign d Sr. Thomas Gardiner wh was tecorder of London v 
be Speaker in the-Houſe of Commons; a'man of gtavity and quitkneſs, that hal 
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reſpects equal to the Service. There was little doubt but that he would be choſen 
to ſerve in one of the four places for the City of London, which bad vet 


gence was uſed in one or two other places that he might be elected. be 
oppoſition was ſo great, and the Fatfion fo ftrong, to hinder his being elected 
in the City, that four others were choſen for that Service, without hardly men 
tioning his name: nor was there leſs induſtry uſed to prevent his being cho" 
in other places; Clerks were corrupted not to make out the Writ for one 


another, time enough for the return before the meeting: fo preat a fear there was 
that a man of entire affections to the King, and of prudence enough to managt 
thoſe affections, and to regulate the contrary, ſhould be put into the Chalt 
So that the very morning the Parliament was to meet, and when the King it 
tended to 80 thither, he was inform'd that Sr. Thomas Gardiner was not return 
to ſetye as a Member in the Houſe of Commons, and ſo was not capable of be. 
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Of the REBELLION, &c. 97 
ing choſen to be Speaker; ſo that his Majelty deferr'd his going to the Houſe 
till the afternoon, by which time he was to think of another Speaker. 

Upon the peruial of all the Returns into the Crown Office, there were not 
ſound many Lawyers of eminent Name ( though many of them proved very E- 
minent men afterwards-) or who had ferv'd long in former Parliaments, the ex- 
perience whereof was to be wiſhd ; and men of that Profeſſion had been moſt 

commonly thought the molt proper for that Service, and the putting it out of 
that Channel at that time was thought too hazardous: ſo that, after all the 
deliberation the ſhortneſs of that time would admit, Mr. Lenthall, a Bencher of 
Lincoln Inn (a Lawyer of competent practice, and no ill reputation for his af- 
fection to the Goverpment both of Church and State) was pitch'd upon by the 
King, and with very great difficulty rather prevail'd with than perſwaded to accept the 
[1 charge. And no doubt a Worſe could not have been deputed of all that Pro- 
feſſion who were then return'd ; for he was a man of a very narrow, timerous 
nature, and of no experience or converſation in the affairs of the Kingdom, 
beyond what the very drudgery in his Profeſſion ( in which all his deſign was 
to make himſelf rich) engaged him in. In a word he was in all reſpects very 
= unequal to the Work, and not knowing how to preſerve his Own dignity, or 
EZ to reſtrain the licence and exorbitance of Others, his Weakneſs contributed as 
much to. the growing Miſchiefs, as the Malice of the principal contrivers. How- 
ever after the King had that afternoon recommended the diſtracted condition of 
tte Kingdom (with too little Majeſty ) to the wiſdom of the two Houſes of 
= Parliament, to have ſuch reformation and remedies applied as They ſhould think 
= fit, propoſing to them as the belt rule for their Ceunſels, © that all things 

4 ſhould be reduced to the practice of the time of Queen Elizabeth; the 
Houſe of Commons no ſooner return'd to their Houſe, than they choſe Mr Lene, _ 
hall to be their Speaker; and two days after with the uſual ceremonies and OO 
circumltances preſented him to the King, who declared his acceptation; and ſoo 

both Houſes: were ready for the Work., e 

There was oblerv'd a-marvellous elated countenance in many of the Members 


* 


el Parliament beſore they mer together in the Houſe; the ſame men who fix 
t months before were obſerv'd to be of very moderate tempers, and to wiſh 
= that gentle remedies might be applied, without opening the wound too wide 
92 and expoſing it to the air, and rather to cure what was amiſs than too ſtrict- 
Kin ly to make inquiſition into the cauſes and original of the malady, ralk'd Now 
vi in another diale& both of Things and Perſons; and ſaid © that they muſtn ew 
ale „be of ariother temper than they were the lalt Parliament, that they mult 
) ti & not only ſweep the Houſe clean below, but muſt pull down all the Cobwebs 
nell. « which hung in the top and corners, that they might not breed duſt, and fo 
nich „ make a foul Houſe hereafter; That they had now an opportunity to make 
vom their Country happy, by removing all Grievances, and pulling up the Cauſes 
olv4 « of them by the Roots, if all men would do their duties; and uſed much other 
a F - ſharp diſcourſe to the ſame purpoſe : by which it was diſcern'd, that the 
* warmeſt and boldeſt counſels and overtures, would find a much better 
* reception than thoſe of a more temperate allay; which fell out accordingly : 


and the very firſt day they met together, in which they could enter upon bu- 

ſineſs, Mr. Pym, in a long, form'd diſcourſe, lamented the miſerable: ſtare and _.. 

condition of the Kingdom, aggravated all the particulars which had been done 8 
amiſs in the government, as done and contrived maliciouſly, and upon deli- 17 Grievances, 

eeled 4 beration to change the whole Frame, and to deprive the Nation of all tze 


Liberty and Property which was their Birthright by the Laws of the Land, 
noſen e which were now no more confider'd, but ſubjected to the arbitrary power of 
ole the Privy- Council, which govern'd the Kingdom according to Their will 
d Ul * and pleaſure; theſ: Calamities falling upon us in the reign of a pious and 
was * virtuous King, who lov'd bis People, and was a great lover of Juſtice. And 
anage thereupon enlarging in ſome ſpecious commendation of the nature and goodneſs 
hal of the King. that he might wound him with leſs ſuſpicion, he ſaid, «We muſt 
? 1 « enquire from what Fountain theſe Waters of bitterneſs flow'd; what per- 
7 | « ſons They were who had fo far inſinuated themſelves into his. Royal af- 
f 10 _ « feQtions, as to be able to pervert his excellent Judgement, to abuſe his Name, 


* and wickedly apply His authority to countenance and ſupport their Own cor- 
SEO 8 


« rupt defigns. Though he doubted there would be Many found of this 4%, 
« who had contributed their Joint endeavours to bring this miſery upon the 
“ Nation; Yer he believ'd there was One more ſignal in that adminiſtration 
„ than the reſt, being a man of great parts and contrivance, and of great in, 


„ dultry to bring what he defign'd to paſs; a man, who, in the memory of 


many preſent, had ſäte in that Houſe an earneſt vindicator of the Laws, and a 
* inoſt'zealons aſſertor and champion for the Liberties of the People; but that it 
e was long ſince he turn d Apoſtate from thoſe good affections, and according 


to the cuſtom and nature of Apoſtates, was become the greatelt Enemy to 


<* the Liberties of his Country, and the gteateſt promoter of Tyranny that any 
age had produced. And then he named “ the Earl of Srafford Lord Lieute. 
* nant of Freland, and Lord Preſident of the Council eftabliſh'd in 19-4 for the 
© Northen Parts of the Kingdom; who, he ſaid, had in both Places, and in all 
< other Provinces wherein his ſervice had been uſed by the King, raiſed ample 
* monuments of his Tyrannical nature; and that he believ d, if they took a 
* ſhort ſutvey of his Actions and behaviour, they would find him the prineipal 
* Author and Promoter of all thoſe Counſels which had expoſed the King- 
dom to ſo much ruin: and ſd inſtanced in ſome high and imperious actions 
done by him in England and in Ire/and; ſome proud and over confident: expreſ- 
fions in diſcourſe, and ſome paſſionate advices he had given in the molt ſecret 
Councils and debates of the affairs of State; adding ſome lighter paſſages of his 
vanity and amouts; that they who were not inflimed with anger and deteſta- 


tion againft him for the former, might have leſs eſteem and reverence for his 


prudence and diſcretion: and ſo concluded, That they would well conſider 
* how to provide a. Remedy proportionable to the Diſeaſe, and to prevent 
< the farther Miſchiefs they were to expect from the continuance of this gteat 


„ man's power and credit with the King, and his influence upon His counſels. 


From the time that the Earl of Straffbrd was named, molt men believ'd that 
there would be ſome Committee appointed to receive information of all his 
miſcarriages, and that upon report thereof, they would farther conſider what 


coutſe to take in the examination and proſecution thereof: but they had al- 


ready prepared and digeſted their buſineſs to a riper period. 


Mr. Pym had no fooner finiſh'd his diſcourſe, than Sr. ohn Clotworthy (2 
Gentleman of Ireland, and utterly unknown in England, who was, by the con- 
trivance and recommendation of ſome powerful perſons, return'd to ſerve for a 
Burrough in Devonſbire, that fo he might be enabled to act This part againſt the 
Lord Lieutenant) made a long and confuſed relation “ of his Tyrannical carriage 
< in that Kingdom; of the Army he had raiſed there to invade Scotland; how 
© he had threatned the Parliament, if they granted not ſuch Supplies as he fe 
4 quired ; of an Oath he had frame d to be adminiſtred to all the Scottiſb nation 


„ which inhabited that Kingdom. and his ſevete proceedings againſt ſome Per- 


* ſons of Quality who refuſed to take that Oath; and that he had with great 
“pride and paſſion publickly declared at his leaving that Kingdom, If ever he 
4 ſhould return to that Sword, he would not leave a Scorrzfh man to inhabit inlre- 
land: with a multitude of very-exalted expteſſions, and ſeme very high actions in 


his adminiſtration of that Government, in which the Lives as well as the Fortunes 


of men had been diſpoſed of out of the common road cf Jultice : all which, made 
him to be look'd upon as a man very terrible, and under whoſe authority men 
would not chooſe to put themſelves, - | 


Several other Perſons appearing ready to continue the diſcourſe, and the mor 
ing being ſpent, ſo that, according to the obſervation cf Parliament hours, the 
time of rifing was come, an Order was ſuddainly made * that the door ſhould be 
* ſhut, and no body ſufferd to go out of the Houſe ; which had rarely been 
practiſed: care having been firſt taken, to give ſuch advertiſement to ſome 

the Lords that that Houſe might likewiſe be kept from riſing; which would 


otherwiſe very much have broker) their meaſures.  _ - 
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Then St. John Hotham, and ſome other Torkſhirt-men, who had receiv'd 
ſome diſobligation from the Earl in the Country, continued the InveQtive, men- 
tioning many partirulars of his imperious carriage, and that he had in the face 


of the Country upon the execution of ſome Nlegal Commiſſion declared © that 


«they ſhould" find the! tie finger of the King's Prerogarive heavier upon them. 


than 
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than the loyns of the Law; which expreſſion, though upon after: examination it was 


f found to have a quite contrary ſenſe, marvellouſly encreaſed the Paſſion and Prejudice 
1 towards him. "ET | : ENT 
Isa concluſion, after many hours of bitter inveighing, and ripping up the courſe 
Fol his life Before his coming to Court, and his actions After, it was moved, accord- 
ing to the ſecret Reſolution taken before, that he might be forthwith Impeach'd 
or High-Treaſon; which was no ſooner mention'd, than it found an univerſal 
» | approbation and conſent from the the whole Houſe ; nor was there in all the debate 
> one Perſon who offer d to ſtop the Torrent by any fivourable teltimony concerning 
dle Earls carriage, ſave only: that the Lord Fa/kland who was very Well known to be 
fret from having any Kindneſs for him) when the Propoſition was made for the Pre- 
3 K& fent accuſing. him of High Treaſon, modeſtly defired rhe Houſe to confider © Whe- 
1} KK © ther it would not ſuit better with the gravity of their Proceedings, firſt to digeſt 
e © many of thoſe particulars which had been mention'd, by a Committee, before they 
2 © {ent up to accuſe him ? declaring himſelf to be abundantly fatisfied that 
there was enough to charge him: which was very ingenuoufly and frankly 


E anſwer d by Mr. Pym, That ſuch a delay might probably blaſt all their 
hopes, and put it out of their power to proceed farther than they had done al- 


8 1 | h 3 N * 

„ ready; that the Earl's power and credit with the King, and with all thoſe who had 
e © © moſtcredit with King or Queen, was ſo great, that when he ſhould come to know 
s © © that ſo much of his Wickedneſs was diſcover'd, his own Conſcience would tell 
\. © © him What he was to expect; and therefore he would undoubredly procure the 
3 Parliament to be Diſſolv d, rather than undergo the Juſtice of it, or take ſome o- 
+ ö © ther deſperare courſe to preſerve Himſelf, though with the hazard of the 
t © Kingdom's ruin: Whereas if they preſently ſent up to impeach him of High 
in Tireaſon before the Houſe of Peers, in the name, and on the behalf of all the Com- 
mons of England, who were repreſented by them, the Lords would be obliged 
E © in ſuſtice nmit him into ſafe cuſtody, and ſo ſequeſter him from reſorting to 

t © in ſuſtice to commit him into ſafe cuſtody, and ſo ſequeſter him from reſorting to 
s Council, or havir {5 to his Majeſty; and then they ſhould proceed againſt 
is © Council, or having accels to his Majelty ; and then they ſhould proceed againſt 
t © iiminthe uſual form with all neceſſary expedition. FVV 

1. © To thoſe, who were known to have no kindneſs for him, and ſeem d to doubt 


© whether all the particulars alleadged, being proved, would amount to High Trea- 
1 bon, it was alleadged, Thar the Houſe of Commons were not Judges, but only 


. © Accuſers, and that the Lords were the proper Judges whether ſuch a complica- = 
a dun of enormous crimes in one Perſon did not amount to the higheſt offence 
je MK © the Law took notice of, and therefore that it was fit to preſent it to Them. 
© Ihbeſe reaſons of the halt they made, ſo clearly deliverd, gave that univer- 
xn ll ſitisfaction, that without farther conſidering the Injultice and Unreaſonableneſs of 
„i, they voted unanimouſly (for ought appear'd to the contrary by any avow'd con: 
n KK iliftion) © that they would forthwith ſend up to the Lords and accuſe the Earl of The Commons 
rn. WW © $rofford of High Treaſon, and ſeveral other Crimes and Miſdemeanours, and 7mpeach the 
t © defire that he might be preſently ſequeſtred from the Council, and committed ou of _ 
| to fie cuſtody ; and Mr. Pym was made choice of for the Meſſenger to perform Teac. é 
ne cultody; 4 J | : 7 Treaſon. 
+ dhatotfice. This being determin d, the doors were open d, and moſt of the Houſe 
in Lccompanied him on the Errana. EY 5 0 
es . It was about three of the Clock in the Afternoon, when the Earl of Srrafford 
je bkbeing infirm, and not well diſpoſed in his health, and fo not having ſtirr d out of 
a | his houſe that Morning) hearing that both Houſes ſtill fate, thought fit to go thither. 
| It was believ'd by ſome (upon what ground was never clear enough) that he made 
* | that halt then to accuſe the Lord Say, and ſome others, of having induced the Scots 
* do invade the Kingdom; but he was ſcarce entred into the Houſe of Peers, when 
be | the Meſſage from the Houſe of Commons was call d in, and when Mr. Pym at 
en { the Bar, and in the Name of all the Commons of Exgland, impeach d Thomas Earl 
of of Srrafford (with the addition of all his other Titles) of High Treaſon, and ſeveral. 
d Other hainous Crimes and Miſdemeanours, of which he ſaid the Commons would in 
due time make proof in form; and in the mean time defired in Their name, that 
'q | he might be ſequeſtred from all Councils, and be put into ſafe cultody ; and ſo with- 
n- drawing, the Earl was with more Clamour than. was ſuitable to the Gravity of that 
c | Supream Court. calbd upon to Withdraw, hardly obtaining leave to be firſt heard 
at un his place, which could not be denied him. 33 
m lle then lamented © his great Misfortune to ly undet ſo heavy a charge; pro- 
18 * kd his Innocence and Integrity, which he made no doubt he ſhould make 


* appear 
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25 rupr deſigns. Though he doubted: there would be Many found of this claſfis 


„ho had contributed their Joint endeavours to bring this miſery upon the 
Nation; Yer he believ'd there was One more ſignal in that adminiſtration 
„than the relt, being a man of great parts and conrivance, and of great in, 
„ duſtry to bring what he: deſign'd to paſs; a man, who, in the memory of 
* many preſent, had ſäte in that Houſe an earneſt vindicator of the Laws, and a 
* moſt zealous aſſertor and champlon for the Liberties of the People; but that it 
e was long fince he turn'd Apoſtate from thoſe good affections, and according 
* to the cuſtom and nature of Apoſtates, was become the greateſt Enemy to 
<* the Liberties of his Country, and the gteateſt promoter of Tyranny that any 
age had produced. And then he named “ the Earl of Strafford Lord Lieute. 
* nant of freland, and Lord Preſident of the Council eltabliſh'd in 197k for the 
© Northen Parts of the Kingdom; who, he ſaid, had in both Places, and in all 
< other Provinces wherein his ſervice had been: uſed' by the King, raiſed ample 
* monuments of his Tyrannical nature; and that he -beliey'd, if they took a 
* ſhort ſutvey of his Actions and behaviour, they wonld find him the principal 
* Author and Promoter of all thoſe Counſels which had expoſed the King- 
dom to ſo'tmuch ruin: and ſo inſtanced in ſome high and imperious actions 


done by him in England and in Ireland, ſome proud and over confident: expreſ- 


ſions in diſcourſe, and ſome paſſionate advices he had given in the molt ſecret 
Councils and debates of the affairs of State; adding Tome lighter paſſages of his 
Vanity and atnours; that they who were not inflimed with anger and deteſta- 
tion againſt him for the former, might have leſs eſteem” and reverence: for his 


- prudence and diſcretion”: and ſo concluded, © That they would well conſider 


* how to provide a. Remedy proportionable to the Diſeaſe, and to prevent 
< the farther Miſchiefs they were to expect from the continuance of this-great 


man's power and credit with the King, and his influence upon His counſels. 


From the time that the Earl of Szzafford was named, molt men believ'd that 
there would be ſome Committee appointed to receive information of all his 
miſcarriages, and that upon report thereof, they would farther conſider what 
courſe to take in the examination and proſecution thereof: but they had al: 
ready prepared and digeſted their buſineſs to a riper period. 
Mr. Pym had no fooner finiſh'd his diſcourſe, than Sr. ohn Clorworthy (a 
Gentleman of Ireland, and utterly unknown in England, who was, by the con- 
trivance and recommendation of ſorne powerful perſons, return'd to ſerve for a 


Burrough in Devonſhz#e, that fo he might be enabled to act This part againſt the 


Lord Lieutenant) made a long and confuſed relation © of his Tyrannical carriage 
<« in that Kingdom; of the Army he'had raiſed there to invade Scotland; how 
© he had thteatned the Parliament, if they granted not ſuch Supplies as he e 
4 quired ; of an Oath he had framed to be adminiltred to all the Scottiſb nation 


- © which inhabited that Kingdom, and his ſevere proceedings againſt ſome Per- 


* ſons of Quality who refuſed to take that Oath; and that he had with great 
pride and pafſion publickly declared at his leaving that Kingdom, If ever he 
* ſhould return to that Sword, he would not leave a Scorrzſh man to inhabit inlre- 
land: with a multitude of very exalted expreſſions, and ſome very high actions in 
his adminiſtration of that Government, in which the Lives as well as the Fortunes 
of men had been diſpoſed of out of the common road of Jultice : all which, made 
him to be look'd upon as a man very terrible, and under whoſe authority men 


3 « 


» 


would not chooſe to put themſelves, 


Several other Perſons appearing ready to continue the diſcourſe, and the morn 
ing being ſpent, ſo that, according to the obſervation cf Parliament hours, the 


time of riſing was come, an Order was ſuddainly made © that the door ſhould be 


4 ſhut, and no body fufferd to go out of the Houſe; which had rarely been 
Practiſed: care having been firſt taken, to give ſuch advertiſement to ſome 

the Lords that that Houſe might likewiſe be kept from tiſing; which would 
otherwiſe very much have btoken their meaſures. 
Then Sr. John Hotham, and ſome ether Tr&ſhire-men, who had receiv'd 
ſome diſobligation from the Eart in the Country, continued the InveCtive, men- 
tioning many partirulars of his imperious carriage, and that he had in the face 
of the Country upon the execution of ſome Allegal Commiſſion declared © that 
<. they ſhould” find rhe? Fittle finger of the King's Prerogative heavier upon them. 


than 


Of the 
than the loyns of the Law; which expreſſion, though upon after-examination it was 
found to have a quite contrary ſenſe, marvellouſly encreaſed the Paſſion and Prejudice 

towards him. 1 - ; ; | 
In concluſion, after many hours of bitter inveighing, and ripping up the courſe 
of his life Before his coming to Court, and his actions After, it was moved, accord- 
ing to the ſecret Reſolution taken before, © that he might be forthwith Impeach'd 
« of Hizh-Treaſon 5 which was no'ſooner mention'd, than it found an univerſal 
approbation and conſent from the the whole Houſe ; nor was there in all the debate 
one Perſon who offer'd to ſtop the Torrent by any favourable teſtimony concerning 
the Earl's carriage, fave only:thar the Lord Fa Hau d who was very Well known to be 
far from having any kindneſs for him) when the Propofition was made for the Pre- 
ſent accuſing. him of High Treaſon, modeſtly deſired rhe Houſe to confider © Whe- 
« ther it would not ſuit better with the gravity of their Proceedings, firſt to digeſt 
« many of thoſe particulars which had been mention'd, by a Committee, before they 
| * ſent up to accuſe him ? declaring himſelf to be abundantly ſatisfied that 
there was enough to charge him: which was very ingenuouſly and frankly 
anſwer'd by Mr. Pym, That ſuch a delay might probably blaſt all their 
„hopes, and put it out of their power to proceed farther than they had done al- 
ready; that the Earl's power and credit with the King, and with all thoſe who had 
«* molt credit with King, or Queen, was ſo great, that when he ſhould come to know 
* that ſo much of his Wickedneſs was diſcover'd, his own Conſcience would tell 
„him What he was to expect; and therefore he would undoubtedly procure the 
Parliament to be Diſſolv d, rather than undergo the Jultice of ir, or take ſome o- 
| *# ther deſperate eourſe to preſerve Himſelf, though with the hazard of the 
_ * Kingdom's ruin: Whereas if they preſently ſent up to impeach him of High 
© Treaſon before the Houſe of Peers, in the name, and on the behalf of all the Com- 
* mons of England, who were repreſented by them, the Lords would be obliged 
© in juſtice to commit him into ſafe cuſtody, and ſo ſequelter him from reſorting to 
„Council, or having acceſs to his Ma jeſty; and then they ſhould proceed againſt 
nim in the uſual form with all neceſſary expedition” 5 
To thoſe, who were known to have no kindneſs for him, and ſeem d to doubt 
whether all the particulars alleadged, being proved, would amount to High Trea- 
ſon, it was alleadged, That the Houſe of Commons were not Judges, but only 
* Accuſers, and that the Lords were the prope: Judges whether ſuch a complica- 
* tion of enormous crimes in one Perſon did not amount to the higheſt offence. 
©* the Law took notice of, and therefore. that it was fit to preſent it to Them, 
Theſe reaſons of the haſt they made, ſo clearly deliver d, gave that univer- 
ſal ſatisfaction, that without farther conſidering the Injuſtice and Unreaſonableneſs of 
it, they voted unanimouſly (for ought appear'd to the contrary by any avow'd con 
tradition) © that they would forthwith ſend up to the Lords and accuſe the Earl of The Commons 
* Strafford of High Treaſon, and ſeveral other Crimes and Mildemeanours, and 7mpeach the 
* defire that he might be preſently ſequeſtred from the Council, and committed 2 4 2 
to ſafe.cuſtody ; and Mr. Pym was made choice of for the Meſſenger to perform Tread, * 
that office. This being determin'd, the doors were open d, and moſt of the Houſe 
àccompanied him on the Erran aqa. e Oy ; 
It was about three of the Clock in the Afternoon, when the Earl of Srafford 
(being infirm, and not well diſpoſed in his health, and fo not having ſtirr d out of 
his houſe that Morning) hearing that both Houſes {till fate, thought fat to go thither. 
It was believ'd by ſome (upon what ground was never clear enough) that he made 
that halt then to accuſe- the Lord Say, and ſome others, of having induced the Scots 
do invade the Kingdom; but he was ſcarce entred into the Houſe of Peers, when 
the Meſſage from the Houſe of Commons was call'd in, and when Mr. Pym at 
the Bar, and in the Name of all the Commons of England, impeach'd Thomas Earl 
of Strafford (with the addition of all his other Titles) of High Treaſon, and ſeveral. 
Other hainous Crimes and Miſdemeanours, of which he ſaid the Commons would in 
due time make proof in form ; and in the mean rime deſired in Their name, that 
he might be ſequeſtred from all Councils, and be put into ſafe cuſtody ; and ſo with- 
drawing, the Earl was with more Clamour than. was ſuitable to the Gravity of that 
Supream Court, calbd upon to Withdraw, hardly obtaining leave to be firlt heard 
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in his place, whioh could not be denied him... 1 
He then lamented “ his great Misfortune to Iy undet ſo heavy a chatge; pro- 
feſdd his Innocence and Integrity, which he made no doubt he ſhould make 

85 | | „appear 
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The Earl is 


committed to 
the Black-rod. 


appear to them; deſired that he might have his Liberty untill ſome Guilt ſhould 
be proved; and deſired them to conſidet, what miſchief they ſhould bring upon 
« Themſelves, if upon ſuch a general Charge, without the mention of any one 
Crime, a Peer of the Realm ſhould be committed to Priſon, and fo deprived of 
«* his Place in that Houſe, where he was ſummon d by the King's Writ to affiſt in 


ce their Counſels ; and of what conſequence ſuch a Precedent might be to their 
„ Own Priviledge and Birthright: and then withdrew. The Peers with very little 
debate reſolv'd © he ſhould be committed to the Cuſtody of the Gentleman Uſher ot 
the Black- rod, there to remain untill the Houſe of Commons ſhould bring ing 
“ particular Charge againſt him: which determination of the Houſe was pronounced 
to him at the Bar upon his Knees, by the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, upon the 
Wooll-fack : and ſo being taken away by Maxwell Gentleman Uſher, Mr. Pym was 
call'd in, and inform'd what the Houſe had dene; after which (it being then about 
Four of the Clock) both Houſes adjourn'd till the next dag. 
When this Work was ſo proſperoully over, they begun to conſider, that notwithſtand. 
ing all the Induſtry that had been uſed to procure ſuch Members to be choſen, or retumd 
though not chofen, who had been molt refraCtory to the Government of the Church and 
State, yet that theHouſe was fo conſtituted, that when the firſt heat (which almoſt all men 
brought with them) ſhould be a little allay'd, violent counſels would not be long heark-- 
hed to: and therefore as they took great care by the Committee of Elections to remove 


as many ef thoſe Members as they ſuſpected not to be inclinable to their Paſſions, 
upon pretence © that they were not regularly choſen, that ſo they might bring in 


others more pliable in their places, in which no rule of Juſtice was ſo much as pre- 
tended to be obſerv'd by them; inſomuch as it was often ſaid by leading men amongſt 
them, © that they ought in thoſe caſes of Elections to be guided by the fitneſs and 
« worthineſs of the Perſon, whatſoever the defire of thoſe was, in whom the Right 
ef Election remain d; and therefore one man hath been admitted upon the ſame 


rule by which another hath been rejected: So they declared, That no Perſon, 


« how Lawfully and Regularly ſoever choſen and return'd, ſhould be. and fit as a Mem- 
« ber with them, who had been a party or favourer of any Project, or who had 
te been employ'd in any illegal Commiſſion. 3 

By this means (contrary to the Cuſtoms and Rights of Parliament) many Gen- 
tlemen of good Quality were removed, in Whoſe places commonly others were 
choſen of more agreeable diſpoſitions: but in this likewiſe there was no rule ob · 
ſerv'd , for no perſon was hereby removed, of whom there was any hope that he 
might be applied to the violent courſes which were intended. Upon which occa- 
ſion the King charged them in one of his Declarations, “ that when, under that no- 
« tion of Projectors, they expell d many, they yet never queſtion'd Sr. Henry Mild. 
« may, or Mr. Lawrence Whitaker ; who had becn moſt ſcandaleufly engaged in 
thoſe Preſſures, though ſince more ſeandaloufly in all enterprizes againſt his Majeſty, 
to which never any an{wer or reply was made. 

The next art, was to make the Severity and Rigour of the Houſe as formidable as was 
poſſible, and to make as many men apprehend themſelves obnoxious to theHouſs, as had 
beenin any truſt or employment in the Kingdom Thus they paſs'd many general Votes 
concerning Ship-money, in which, all who had been High Sheriffs, and ſo collected it, 
were highly concern'd. The like ſharp Concluſions wete made upon all Lords Lieutenants 


and their Deputies, which were the prime Gentlemen of Quality in all the Counties of 


England Then upon ſome diſquiſition of the Proceedings in the Star-Chamber, 
and at the Council-Table, all who concurr'd in fuch a Sentence, and conſented to 
ſuch an Order, were declared Criminal, and to he proceeded againſt. So that, in a 
moment, All the Lords of the Council, All who had been Deputy-Lieutenants, or 
High Sheriffs, during the late years, found themſelves within the mercy of theſe 
grand Inquifitors : and hearing new terms of art, that a complication of ſeveral Miſ- 
demeanours might grow up to Treaſon, and the like, it was no wonder if men de- 
fired by all means to get Their favour and protection. 


When they had ſufficiently ſtartled men by theſe Proceedings, and upon half an 


Ine Arch Bi. hour's debate ſent up an Accuſation againſt the Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
ſhop of Canter-of High Treaſon, and ſo removed him likewiſe from the King's Council, they reſted 
bury accuſed of ſatisfied with their general Rules, Votes, and Orders, without making haſt to pro- 


High Treaſon, 


ceed either againſt Things or Petſons; being willing, rather to keep men in Suſpenſe, 

and to have the advantage of theit Fears, than, by letting them ſee the Woiſt that 
couldbefall chem, Lof2 che bznsiir of their application. For this reafon they 5 
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their utmoſt skill to keep off any debate of Ship: money, that that whole bufi- 
neſs might hang like a Meteor over the heads. of thoſe thar were in any de- 

ree faulty in it; and it was obſervable, when, notwithſtanding all their en- 
eavours to divert it, that buſineſs was brought into debate, and upon that 
( which could not be avoided ) the Lord Finch named as an avow'd Factor and 
Procurer of that odious Judgement; who, if Their rule were true, © that an 
« endeavour to alter the Government by Law, and fo introduce an Arbitrary 
« Power, were Treaſon, was the moſt notoriouſly and unexcuſably guilty of that 
crime of any man that could be named; Before they would endure the mention 
of an accuſation of High Treaſon, they appointed a Committee, with great de- 
liberation and ſolemnity to bring in 4 charge Formally prepared ( which had 
not been done in the caſe of the Lord Arch-Biſhop, or the Earl of S$rrafford ) 
and then gave him a day to be heard for himſelf at the Houſe of Commons 
Bar, whereby, againſt all order, he was to take notice of what was hand led 
in the Houſe concerning himſelf; and then finding that by their own Rules 
He would be likewiſe accuſed of High Treaſon, they continued the. Debate 
ſo long, that the Lords Houſe was riſen, fo that the Accuſation was not carried 
up till the next morning; and before that time, the Lord Keeper ( being well 
inform'd of all that had paſs'd ) had withdrawn himſelf; and ſhortly after went Ih ind 
into Holland: the Lord Littleton, then Chief Juſtice of the Court of Common- Keeper Finch 
Pleas, being made Keeper of the Great Seal of England in his place. | withdrew be- 
About the fame time, Sr. Francis Windebank, one of the principal Secretaries 2914 Sea «+ 
of State, and then a Member of the Houſe of Commons, was accuſed of many 
tranſaQtions on the behalf of the Papilts, of ſeveral natures ( whoſe extraordinary 
Patron indeed he was) and he being then preſent in the Houſe, ſeveral Warrants 
under his own hand were produced for the diſcharge of Proſecutions againſt Prieſts, 
and for the releaſe of Prieſts out of Priſon : whereupon, whilſt the matter ſhould. 
be debated, according to cuſtom he was order'd to Withdraw, and fo went into 
the uſual place, th? Committee Chamber; immediately wheretipon, the Houſe 
of Commons went to a Conference with the Lords upon ſome other occaſion, and 
returning from that conference, no more reſumed the debate of the Secretary; 
but having conſider d ſome other buſineſs roſe at their uſual hour; and ſo the 
Secretary had liberty to go to his own houſe; from whence, obſerving the dif: 
pofition of the Houſe, and well knowing what they were able to ſay againit him, „ 

| he had no more mind to truſt himſelf in that company, but the ſame night ©. as thee. 
withdrew himſelf from any place where enquiry might be made for him, and Wai 
was no more heard of till the news came of his being landed in France. N 
So that within leſs than fix weeks, for no more was yeÞ#elapſed, theſe terrible 
Reformers had cauſed the two greateſt Councellors of the Kingdom, and whom 
they molt fear'd, and ſo hared, to be removed from the King, and impriſon'd, 
under an accuſation of High Treaſon ; and frighted away the Lord Keeper of the 
| Great Seal of England, and one of the principal Secretaries of State, into Forreign 
Kingdoms, for fear of the like; beſides the preparing all the Lords of the Coun- 
cil, and very many of the principal Gentlemen throughout Eng/and, who (as 
was ſaid before) had been High Sherifts, and Deputy Lieutenants, to expect 
ſuch meaſure of Puniſhment from Their general Votes and Reſo'utions, as their 
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+ future Demeanour ſhould draw upon them, for their paſt Offences : by which 
1 ow, they were like to find no vigorous Reſiſtance or Oppoſitioſ in their farther 
| ehgns, = 9 5 

I cordd never yer learn the true reaſon, why they ſbffer'd Secretary Windebank to 
"4 eſcape their Juſtice (for the Lord Finch, it was viſible he was in their favour, 
G and they would gladly have preſerv'd him in the place) againſt whom they had 
{ more pre nant teſtimony of Offences within the verge of the Law, than againſt 
. any perſon they have accuſed ſince this Parliament, and of ſome that it may be 
: might bave proved Capital, and ſo their appetite of Blood might have been ſatiſ- 
4 hed : For, beſides his frequent Letters of interceſſion in his Own name, and figni- 
cation of his Majeſty's Pleaſure, on the behalf of Papiſts and Priefts, to the 
4 udges, and to other Miniſters of Juſtice ; and Protections granted by ' Himſelf 
N to Prielts, that no body ſhould moleſt them: He harbour'd fome Prielts in his 
5 own Houſe, knowing them to be ſuch ; which by the Statute made in the 
bs wenty ninth year of Queen El:zzabeth is made Felony : and thete were ſome 
4 Warrants under his Own hand for the releaſe gf Prieſts out of Nemgate, who 
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were actually attainted of Treaſon, and condemn'd to be hang'd, drawn, and 


quarter'd ; which by the ſtrif& Letter of the Statute, the Lawyers faid, would 


have been very Penal to him. 


I remember one Story brought into the Houſe concerning him, that adminiſtred 
ſome mirth ; A Meſſenger (I think his name was Newton ) who principally at. 
rended the ſervice of apprehending Prieſts, came one day to him in his Garden, 
and told him, © that he had brought with him a Prieſt, a ſtirring and active 
* perſon, whom he had apprehended that morning; and deſired to know, to 
& what Priſon he ſhould carry him. The Secretary ſharply ask'd him, Whe- 
<« ther he would never give over this Blood-thirſty humour? and in great anger 
calling him Knave, and taking the Warrant from bim_by which he had appre- 
hended him, departed without giving any orher direction. The Meſſenger ap- 
pall d, thought the Prieſt was ſome perſon in favour, and therefore took no more 
care of him, bur ſufferd him to departs The Prieſt freed from this fright, 
went ſecurely to his Lodgings, and within two or three days was arrelted for 
Debt, and carried in execution to Priſon. Shortly after, Secretary Windebank ſent 
for the Meſſenger, and a<k'd him, What was become of the Prieſt he had at 
e ſuch a time brought before him? he told him, © that he conceiv d his Honour 
e had been offended with the apprehenſion of him, and therefore he had look d 


no farther after him. The Secrety in much Pathon told him, © the dif: 
charging a Prieſt was no light matter, and that if he edily found him not, 


* 


« he ſhould anſwer the default with his life; that the Prieſt was a dangerous 


< Fellow and mult not eſcape in that faſhion. The Meſſenger, beſides his natural 


inclination to that exerciſe, terrified with thoſe threats, left no means untried for 


the diſcovery, and at laſt heard where the man was in execution in Priſon, 


thither he went and demanded the Prieſt (who was not there known to be ſuch } 
as his Priſoner formerly, and eſcaped from him; and by virtue of his firſt War- 
rant took him again in to hiscuſtody, and immediately carried him to the Secretary; 
and within few days after, the Prieſt was diſcharged, and at liberty. The Jaylor, 
in whoſe cuſtody he had been put for debt, was arreſted by the Parties griev'd, 
and he again ſued the Meſſenger, who appzal'd for Juſtice to the Houſe of 


Commons apainſt the Secretary. 


This Caſe had been preſented to the Committee, and was ready to be reported, 


with all thoſe Warrants under his own hand before mention'd, at the tine 


when Secretary Windebank was in the Houſe. Beſides that, he was charged by 
the Lords, by Meſſage or at a Conference, for Breach of Priviledge at the 
Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, and figning Warrants for the ſearching the 
Studies and Fapers of ſome Members; for which, according to the Dodtine 


then receiv'd, he might have been put into the cuſtody of the Serjeant of the 


Houſe. But, as the laſt occaſion was not laid hold of, becauſe it would have 


| inevitably involv'd his brother Secretary Sr. Harry Vane, who was under the 


ſame charge, and againſt whom indeed That charge was aim'd : So it ſeems, 


they were contented he ſhould make an eſcape from any Trial for the reſt; 
either, becauſe they thought his Place would be ſooner void by his Flight than 


by his Trial, which would have taken up ſome time, and required ſome for- 
mality, they having deſign'd that Place to Mr. Hollis; or, that they thought he 
would upon any examination, draw in ſomewhat to the Prejudice of Sr. Henry 
Vane, whom They were to protect: and ſo they were well content with his 
Eſcape. ee eee 

| Having made their firſt entrance upon buſineſs with this vigour, they pro- 
ceeded every day with the ſame fetvour; and he who expreſt moſt Warmth a. 


gainſt the Court and the Government, was heard with the moſt Favour ; every day 


producing many form'd elaborate Orations, againſt all the Adds of State which 
had been done ſor many years preceding. That they might haſten the Proſe- 
tut on of the Earl of Srrafford, which was their firſt great deſign, they made 2 
cloſe Committee of ſuch Members, as they knew to be molt for their purpoſe, 


who ſhould, under an obligation of Secrecy, prepare the heads of a Charge 2. 


gainſt him; which had been ſeldom or never heard of before in Parliament : and 
that they might be ſure to do their bufineſs effectually, they ſent a meſſage to 
the Houſe of Peers, to defire Them © to nominate a ſelect Committee likewiſe 
er of a few, to examine upon oath ſuch Witneſſes, as the Committee of the, 


< Houſe of Commons for preparing the Charge againſt the Earl of 7 
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ſhould produce before them, and in their Preſence and upon ſuch Interrogatories 
2s they ſhould offer; which, though it was without precedent, or example, the Lords 
preſently conſented to, and named ſuch men as knew well what they had 
to do. Then they cauſed Petitions to be every day preſented, by ſome who had 
been Griev'd by any ſevere Sentences in the Star- chamber, or Committed by the Lords 
of the Council; againſt Lords Lieutenants of Counties, and their Deputy-Lieutenants, 
for having levyed Money upon the Country, for conduQting and cloathing of Sol- 
diers, and other actions of a Martial nature (which had been done by thoſe Offi 
cers ſo qualified, fiom the time of Queen E/zzaberh, and was praftiſed throughout 
her Reign) and againſt Sheriffs, for having levyed Ship money. Upon all which 
Petitions, the matter being preſs'd and aggravated ſtill, upon every particular by ome 
Member of note and authority, upon which all the A&s how formal and judicial 
ſoever, without ſo much as hearing the Sentences or Judgements read, were voted 
« to be Illegal, and againſt the Liberty and Property of the Subject; and that all 
« who were guilty of ſuch Proceedings, ſhould be proſecuted for their preſumpri- 
„on, and ſhould likewiſe pay Damages to the perſons injured. 

By which general Votes (all paſs d within a ſhort time atter the fitting of the 
Parliament) they had made themſelves ſo terrible, that all Privy-Councellors, as 
well for what they had done at the board, as in the Star-chamber (where indeed 
many notable Sentences had paſs'd, with ſome excels in the Puniſhment) all Lords 
Lieutenants, who for the moſt part were likewiſe Councellors, whereof all 
were of the Houſe of Peers; and then all who were Deputy-Lieutenants, or had 
been Sheriffs ſince the firſt iſſuing out of Writs for the collection of Ship: money, 
whereof very many were then of the Houſe of the Commons; found themſelves 
involv'd under ſome of thoſe Votes, and liable to be proceeded againſt upon the firſt 
provocation; whereby they were kept in ſuch aw, both in the one Houſe, and the 
other, as if they were upon their good behaviour, that they durſt not appear to 
diſlike, much leſs to oppoſe wharſozver was propoſed. 5 


* - 
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All Pei ſons impriſon d for Sedition, by the Star- chamber, upon the moſt ſolemn 

examination and the moſt prave deliberation, were {cr at liberty, that they might 

proſecute their Appeals in Parliament. In the mean time, though there were two 

Armies in the bowels of the Kingdom, at fo vaſt an expence, care was taken only 

to provide money to Pay them, without the lealt mention that the one ſhould return 

into Scotland, and the other be disbanded, that ſo that vaſt,expence might be deter- 

min'd: but on the contrary. frequent infinuarions were given,“ that man great things 

« were fir{t to be done before the Armies could be disbanded ; only they defired the 

King that all Fapiſts might be forthwith caſhier'd our of his Army, which 

his Majeſty could not deny; and fo ſome Officers of good account were imme- 
diately diſmiſs d . „„ 85 | 3 

It will not be impertinent nor unnatural to this preſent Diſcourſe, to ſet down in The Temper of 

this place the preſent temper and conſtitution of both Houſes of Parliament, that % Hmſes as 

it may be the leſs wonder'd at, that ſo prodigious an alteration ſhould be made in 5 W and 

ſo ſhort a time, and the Crown fallen fo low, that it could neither ſupport it jj; ven . F 

Self, and its Own Majeſty, nor Them who would appear faithful to it. in: nen in both. 
Of the Houſe of Peers, the great contrivers and deſigners were, firſt the Earl of ;, - Hauſe of 

Bedford, a wiſe man, and of too great and plentiful a fortune to wifh a ſubverſion of peers, 

the Government; and it quickly appear d, that he only intended to make Himſelf the Earl of 

and His Friends great at Court, not at all to leſſen the Court it Self. „ Redlord, 
The Lord Viſcount Szy, a man of a cloſe and reſerv'd nature, of a mean and the Lord Say. 

a narrow fortune, of great parts, and of the highelt Ambition: but whoſe Ambi- 

tion would not be ſatisfied with Offices and Preferments, without ſome condeſcenſi- 

ons and alterations in Eecleſiaſtical matters. He had for many years. been the 

Oracle of thoſe who were call'd Puritans in the worlt fenfe, and ſteer d all Their 

counſels and deſigns. He was a notorious Enemy to the Church, and to molt of 

the eminent Church-men, with ſome of whom he had particular contelts. He had 

always oppoſed and contradicted all acts of State, and all Taxes and Impoſitions 

which were not exactly Legal, and ſo had as eminently and as obltinately refuſed the 

payment of Ship money as Mr. Hambden had done; though the latter, by the 

Choice of the King's Council, had brought his Cauſe to be firſt heard and argued, 

with which Judgement, it was intended the whole right of that marter ſhould be con- 

Cluded, and all other cauſes over-ruled, The Lord Say would not acquieſce, 

but pteſs d to have his own Caſe argued, and was fo fallicitous in Perſon with al 

| | he 


nid 


the Judges, both privately at their Chambers, and publickly in the Court at 
Weſtminſter, that he was very grievous to them. His Commitment at J, the 
year before, becauſe he refuſed to take an Oath, or rather ſubſcribe a Proteſtation, 
againſt holding Intelligence with the Scots, when the King firlt march'd apainlt 
them, had given him much credit. In a word, he had very great authority with all 
the Diſcontented party throughout the Kingdom, and a good reputation with many 
who were not diſcontented, who believ'd him to be a wiſe man and of a very 


uſeful temper, in an age of Licence, and one who would {till adhere to the 
Law. | 


The Lord Man- The Lord Mandevile, eldeſt Son to the Lord Privy-Seal, was a perſon of great 
devile, civility, and very well bred, and had been early in the Court under the favour 
of the Duke of Buckingham, a Lady of whoſe Family he had married: he had at. 
tended upon the Prince when he was in Spain, and had been call'd to the Houſe of 
Peers in the life time of his Father, by the name of the Lord K:mbolron, which was 
a very extraordinary favour. Upon the Death of the Duke of Buckingham, his 
Wife being likewiſe dead, he married the Daughter of the Earl of Warwick, A 
man in no grace at Court, and look d upon as the greateſt Patron of the Puritans; 


becauſe of much the greateſt Eſtate of all who favour'd them, and ſo was elteem'd 


by them with great application and veneration : though he was of a life very li- 


centious, and unconformable to their profeſs d Rigour, which they rather diſpenſed 


with, than they would withdraw from a Houſe where they receiv'd ſo eminent a 
Protection and ſuch notable Bounty. Upon this lattet Marriage the Lord Mande- 
vile totally eſtranged himſelf from the Court, and upon all occaſions appear'd e- 
nough to diſlike what was done there, and engaged himſelf wholly in the 
converſation of thoſe who were moſt notoriouſſy of that Party, whereof there 
was a kind of Fraternity of many perſons of good condition, who choſe to live to- 
gether in one Family, at a Gentleman's Houſe of a fair fortune, near the place 


where the Lord Mandevile liv'd, whither others of that Claffis likewiſe reſorted, 
and maintain'd a Joint and mutual correſpondence and converſation together with 
much familiarity and friendfhip. That Lord, ro ſupport and the better to improve 


that Popularity, living at a much higher rare than the narrow exhibition allow'd 
to him by his wary Father could juſtify, making up the reſt by contracting a great 
debt, which long lay heavy upon him; by which generous way of living, and by 
his natural civility, good manners and good nature, which flow'd towards all men 


he was univerſally acceptable and belov'd ; and no min more in the confidence of 


the Diſcontented and Factious party than He, and none to whom the whole maſs 
of Their deſigns, as well what remain'd in Chaos, as what was Form'd, was 
more entirely communicated, and no man more conſulted with. And therefore theſe 
three Lords ate nominated as the Principal Agents in the Houſe of Peers (though 
there were many there of Qua'ity and intereſt much ſuperiour to any of Them) be- 
cauſe they were principally and abſolutely truſted by thoſe who were to manage 
all in the Houſe of Commons, and to raiſe that Spirit which was upon all occa- 
fions to inflime the Lords. Yet it being enough known and underſtood, that how 
indiſpoſed and angry ſoever many of them at preſent appear'd to be, there would 
be ſtill a major part There who would, if they were not over-reach'd, adhere to 
the King and the eſtabl ſhd Government, and therefore, theſe three perſons were 
truſted without reſerve, and relied upon ſo to ſteer, as might increaſe their Party 
by all the arts imaginable ; and they had dexterity enough to appear to depend 


men; and to be ſubſervient to Their purpoſes, Whom in truth they govern'd and 
diſpoled of. | | 

And by theſe Artifices, and application to his Vanity, and magnifying the general 

_ The Earl of reputation and credit he had with the People, and ſharpning the ſenſe he had of his 
Eller. Iate ill treatment at Court, they fully prevail'd upon, and poſſeſs'd themſelves of, 
the Earl of Eſſex ; who, though he was no good Speaker in Publick, vet, by having 
fate long in Parliament, was ſo well acquainted with the order of it in very active 
times, that he was a better Speaker there than any where elſe, and being always 
heard with attention and reſpect, had much Authority in the debates. Nor did he 
need any incitement (which made all approaches to him the more eaſy) to do any 
thing againſt the Perſons of the Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, towards whom he profeſs d a full diſlike ; who were the only 
Perſons againſt whom there was any declared deſign, and againlt whom the Scots 


had 


Book 1 R 


upon thoſe three Lords, who were look'd upon as Greater, and as Popular 
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lice they had contracted againſt the Church and againſt the Court; Yet the 


mining any thing in the Negative, which might prove Inconvenient in the fu- 


ſuch as he contracted from the information and inſtruction he receiv'd upon the 


CCC 


- — 


had in their Manitelto demanded Jultice, as the caule of the War between the 

Nations. And in this Proſecution there was too great a concurrence: Warwick, 

Brook, Wharton, Paget, Howard, and ſome others, implicitly follow'd and ob- 

ferv'd the dictates of the Lords mention'd before, and ſtarted or ſeconded what 

they were directed. 3 5 PI IS, a - 
In the Houſe of Commons were many perſons of Wiſdom and Gravity, who In the Hue 

being poſſeſs d of great and plentiful Fortunes, though they were undevoted enough of Commons. 

to the Court, and all imagirable duty for the King, and affection to the Go- 

vernment eſtabliſhd by Law or ancient Cuſtom ; and without doubt, the major 

part of that Body confilted of men who had no mind to break the Peace of the 

Kingdom, or to make any conſiderable alterations in the Government of Church 

or State: and therefore all Inventions were ſet on foot from the beginning to 

work on them, and corrupt them, by ſuggeſtions © of the Dangers which threat- 

« ned All that was precious to the Subject in their Liberty and their Property, 


« by overthrowing, or over-maltering the Law, and ſubjecting it to an Arbitrary 


« power, and by countenancing Popery to the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant Reli- 
„gion; and then by infuſing terrible Apprehenſions into ſome, and ſo working 
upon their Fears © of being call'd in Queſtion for ſomewhat they had done, by 
which they would ſtand in need of Their protection; and raiſing the Hopes of 
others, “ that by concurring with Them, they ſhould be fure to obtain Offi- 
& ces, and Honours, and any kind of Preferment. Though there were too many 
corrupted and miſled by theſe ſeveral Temptations, and others who needed. no 
other temptations than from the fierceneſs of their Own natures, and the ma- 


number was not great of thoſe in whom the Government of the reſt was velted, 

nor were there any who had the abſolute Authority to Lead, though there was 

a multitude diſpoſed to Follo x. Te 5 55 
Mr. Pym was look'd upon as the man of greateſt Experience in Parliament, Ar. Pym, 

where he had ſerv'd very long, and was always a man of buſineſs, being an Officer 

in the Exchequer, and of a good reputation generally, though known to be in- 

clined to the Puritan faction; yet not of thoſe furious reſolutions againſt the 

Church as the other Leading men were, and wholely devoted to the Earl of Bed- 

ford who had nothing of that Spirit. OP pr oi ew 3 

Mt. Hambden was a man of much greater Cunning, and it may be, of the 3. Hambden, 

moſt difcerning Spirit, and of the greateſt Addreſs and Infinuation to bring any | 

thing to paſs which he deſired, of any man of that time, and who laid the de- 

ſign deepeſt. He was a Gentleman of a good extraction, and a fair fortune, 

who, from a life of great pleaſure and licence, had on a ſuddain retired to 

extraordinary ſobriety and ſtrictneſs, and yet retain'd his uſual chearfulneſs and 

affability; which, together with the opinion of his wiſdom and juſtice, and the 

courage he had ſhew'd in oppoſing the Ship-money, raiſed his Reputation to. a 

very great heigth, not only in Buckinghamſhire where he liv'd, but generally 

throughout the Kingdom. He was not a man of many words, and rarely be. 

gun the diſcourſe, or made the firſt entrance upon any buſineſs that was aſſumed ; 

but a very Weighty ſpeaker, and after he had heard a full debate, and obſerv'd 

how the Houſe was like to be inclined, took up the argument, and ſhortly, and 

dearly, and craftily, ſo [tated it, that he commonly conducted it to the concluſion 

he deſired; and if he found he could not do that, he was never without 

the dexterity to divert the debate to another time, and to prevent the deter- 


ture. He made ſo great a ſhew of civility, and modeſty, and humility, and all- 
ways of miſtruſting his Own judgement, and eſteeming His with whom he con- 
ferr'd for- the preſent, that he ſeem'd to have no- opinions or reſolutions, but 


diſcourſes of others, whom he had a wonderful art of governing, and leading 

into His principles and inclinations, whillt They believ'd thar he wholely de- 

pended upon their counſel and advice. No man had ever a greater power over 

himſelf, or was leſs the man that he ſeem'd to be, which ſhortly after appear'd to 

every body, when he cared leſs to keep on the Maſque. ET 4 2 
Mr. Saint- Fohn, who was in a firm and entire conjunction with the other Two, Ar. nint- Johni 
Was a Lawyer of Lincolns: Inn, — . to be of parts and induſtry, but not 
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taken notice of for practice in Weſtminſter-Hall, till heargued at the Exchequer Cham. 
ber the caſe of Ship money on the behalf of Mr. Hambden; which gave him 
much reputation, and call'd him into all Courts, and to all Caufes, where the 
King's Prerogative was moſt conteſted. He was a man refervd, and of a dak 
and clouded countenance, very proud, and converſing with very few, and thoſe, 
men of his own humour and inclinations. He had been queſtion d, committed, and 
brought into the Star-chamber, many years before, with other Perſons of great Name 
and Reputation (which firſt brought His name upon the Stage) for communicating 
ſome Paper among themſelves, which ſome men at that time had a mind to 
have extended to a deſign of Sedition; but it being quickly evident that the Pro- 


|  Ceeution would not be attended with Succeſs, they were all ſhortly after diſcharged , 


Mr. Nathaniel 


— tennes, 


Sy. Harry 
Vane Junior, 


but he never forgave the Court the firſt aſſault, and contracted an implacable 
diſpleaſure againſt the Church purely from the Company he kept. He was of an 
intimate truſt with the Earl of Bedford, to whom he was in ſome ſort allied 
(being a natural Son of the Houſe of Bullingbrook) and by him brought into all 
matters where himſelf was to be concern d. It was generally believ'd, that 
theſe three Perſons, with the other three Lords mention'd before, were of the 
molt intimate and entire trult with each other, and made the Engine which 


moved all the reſt : yet it was viſible, that Nathaniel Fiennes, the ſecond Son 


of the Lord Say, and Sr. Harry Vane, eldeſt Son to the Secretary, and Treaſurer 


of the Houſe, were receiv'd by Them with full confidence and without 


relerve. | 
The former. being a man of good Parts of Learning, and after ſome years 


ſpent in New-Colledge in Oxford, of which his Father had been formerly Fellow 
(that Family claiming and enjoying many Priviledges there, as of kin to the 
Founder ) had ſpent his time abroad, in Geneva and among the Cantons of 


Switzerland, where he improved his Difinclination to the Church, with which 
Milk he had been nurſed. From his Travels he return'd through Scotland (which 


few Travellers took in their way home ) at the rime when that Rebellion was 


in the Bud; and was very little known, except amongſt that People, which 
converſed wholely amongſt themſelves, untill he was now found in Parliament, 


when it was quickly diſcover d, that as he was the darling of his Father, ſo he 
was like to make good whatſoever He had for many years promiſed. e 


The other, Sr. Harry Vane, was a man of great natural parts, and of very 
profound diſſimulation, o a quick conception, and very ready, ſharp, and weighty 
exprefſion, He had an unuſual aſpect, which, though it might naturally pro- 


ceed both from his Father and Mother, neither of which were beautiful perſons, 


yet made men think there was ſomerhing in him of Extraordinary; and his 
whole life made good that imagination. Within a very ſhont time after he re- 
turn'd from his Studies in Magdalen Colledge in Oxford, where, though he was 
under the care of a very worthy Tutor, he livd not with great exactneſs, he 
ſpent ſome little time in France, and more in Geneva; and after his return into 
England, contracted a full prejudice and birterneſs agiinſt the Church, both a- 
gainſt the Fo m of the Government, and the Liturgy, which was generally in great 
reverence, even with many of thoſe who were not friends to the other. In this 
Giddyneſs, which then much diſpleaſed, or ſtem d to diſpleaſe, his Father, who 
ſtil] appear'd highly conformable, and exceeding ſharp againſt thoſe who were not, 
he tranſported himſelf into New-England. A Colony within few years before 
planted by a mixture of all Religions, which diſpcſed the Profeffors to diſſike the 
Government of the Church; who were qualified by the King's Charter to chooſe 
their Own Government and Governours, under the obligation, “that every 
* man ſhould take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy ; which all the 
firſt Planters did, when they receiv'd their Charter, before they tranſported 
themſelves from hence, nor was there in many years, the leaſt Scruple amongſt 
them, of complying with thoſe obligations, ſo far men were, in the Infancy 
of their Schiſm, from refufing to take Lawful Oaths. He was no ſooner landed 
there, but his Parts made him quickly taken notice of, ard very probably his 
Quality, being the eldeſt Son of a Privy-Counſellor, might give him ſome ad- 
vantage; infomuch, that when the next ſeaſon came for the Election of their 
Magiſtrates, he was choſen their Governour; in which Place he had ſo ill for- 


tune ( his working and unquiet fancy raifing and infuſing a thouſand e 
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of Conſcience which they had not brought over with them, nor heard of before) Pa 
chat he unſatisfy d with Them, and They with him, He tranſported himſelf int 
England; having ſow'd ſuch ſeed of Diſſention there, as grew up too proſperouſſy, 
and miſerably divided the poor Colony into ſeveral Factions, and Diviſions, and 
perlecutions of each other, which ſtill continue to the great Prejudice of that Plan- 
tation: inſomuch as ſome of them upon the ground of the firſt expedition, Liber- 
ty of Conſcience, have withdrawn themſelves from Their juriſdiction, and obtain'd 
other Charters from the King, by which, in other torms of Government, they have 
enlarged their Plantation, within new limits adjacent to the other, He was no ſoon- 
er return d into Exgland, than he ſeem'd to he much reform'd from his Extravagan- 
cies, and with his Father's approbation and direction, married a Lady of a good Fa- 
mily, and by his Father's credit with the Earl of Northumberland. who was High 
Admiral of Eng/ard, was join'd preſently and jointly with Sr, William Ruſſel in 
the office of Treaſurer of the Navy (a place of great truſt and profit) which he 
equally ſhared with the other, and ſeem'd a man well ſatisfied and compoſed to 
the Government, When his Father receiv'd the Diſobligation from the Lord 
S$:rafford, by his being created Baron of Raby, the Houſe and Land of Vane (which 
Title he had promiſed Himſelf, but it was unluckily caſt upon the Earl, purely out 
of contempt of Vane) they ſuck'd in all the thoughts of Revenge imaginable ; and 
from thence the Son betook himſelf to the Friendſhip of Mr. Pym, and all other Diſ- 
contented or Seditious perſons, and contributed all that Intelligence (which will 
hereafter be mention'd, as he himſelf will often be) that defign'd the Ruin of the 
| Earl, and Which grafted him in the entire confidence of Thoſe who promoted the 
the ume; ſo, that nothing was conceal'd from Him, though ?irs believ'd that he 
communicared his Own thoughts to very few. . F 
DENZ ILL Hollis, the younger Son and younger Brother of the Earls of , Deni 
Clare, was as much valued and eſteem'd by the whole Party, as any man; as he de- Hollis. 
ſerv'd to be, being of more accompliſh'd Parts than any of them, and of great re- 
putation by the part he acted againſt the Court and the Duke of Buckingham, in 
the Parliament of the Fourth year of the King (the laſt Parliament that had been 
before the Short one in April) and his long Impriſonment, and ſharp Proſecution 
afterwards, upon that account; of which he retain'd the memory with acrimony 
enough. But he would in no degree intermeddle in the Counſel ot Proſecution of 
the Earl of Srrafford (which he could not prevent) who hid married his Siſter, 
by whom he had all his Children, which made him a Stranger to all Thoſe con- 
ſultations, though it did not otherwiſe interrupt the Friendſhip he had with the 
molt violent of thoſe Proſecutors. In all other contrivances he was in the moſt Se- 
ctet Counſels with thoſe who molt govern'd, and was reſpected by them with ve- 
ry ſubmiſs applications as a man of authority. Sr. Gilbert Gerrard, the Lord 
Digby, Strode, Haſlerigg, and the Northern Gentlemen, who were molt angry with 
the Earl. or apprehenſive of Their Own being in the Mercy of the Houſe, as Ho- 
than, Cholmely, and Stapleton; with ſome Popular Lawyers of the Houſe, who 
did not ſuſpect any Wickedneſs in deſign, and ſo became involv'd by degrees in 
the Worſt, obſerv'd and purſued the dictates and directions of the Other, accord- 
ing to the parts which were aſſign d to them upon emergent occaſions: whillk 
the whole Houſe look d on with wonder and amazement, without any man's in- 
terpofing to allay the Paſſion and the Fury with which ſo Many were tranſ⸗ 
ported. 0 5 | | — 
f This was the preſent Temper and Conſtitution of both Houſes of Parliament up- 
on their firſt coming together, when (as Tacirzs ſays of the Jews, © that they 
* exerciſed the higheſt offi es of kindneſs and friendſhip towards each other, & 
edverſus omnes altos hoſtile odium) they watch'd all thoſe who they knew were 
not of Their opinions, nor like to be, with all poſſible Jealouſy ; and if any of 
their elections could be brought into Queſtion, they were ſure to be voted out of 
the Houſe, and then all the artifices were uſed to bring in more Sanctified Members; 
ſo that every week encreaſed the number of their Party, both by new elections, and 
| the Proſelytes they gain'd upon the old. Nor was it to be wonder'd ar, for they 
| den all Publick thoughts, and only the reformation of diſapproved and odious 
Eno:mities, and diſſembſed all purpoſes of removing Foundations, which, though 
it was in the hearts of ſome, they had not the courage and confidence to com- 
municate it. | 5 23 
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The Engliſh and the Scortiſh Armies remain'd quiet in their ſeveral Quarters in 
the North, without any acts of Hoſtility, under the obligation of the Ceſſation 


which was ſtill prorogued from Month to Month, that the People might believe 


The Seottiſh 
Commiſſioners 
come ts Lon- 
don, and lodge 
in the City. 


that a full Peace would be quickly concluded. And the Treaty, which during the 
King's being at 107% had been held at Rypon, being now ad journ'd to London, 
the Scotrs/ſh Commiſſioners, (whereof the Earl of Rorhes, and the Lord Lowdes 
who hath. been mention'd be ſore, were the chief) came thither in great State, and 
were receiv'd by the King with that,countenance Which he could not chuſe bur ſhew 
to them; and were then lodged in the heart of the City, near London-Stone, in 
4 houſe which uſed to be inhabited by the Lord Mayor or one of the Sherifts, 


and was ſituated ſo near to the Church of St. Antho/:ns (a place in late times made 


mous by ſome Seditious Lecturer) that there was a way out of it into a Gallery 


of the Church. This benefit was well foreſeen on all ſides in the accommodation, 


and this Church aſſign'd to Them for their own Devotions, where one of their 


own Chaplains {till Preach'd, amongſt which, Alexander Henderſon was the 
chief, who was likewiſe join'd with them in the Treaty in all matters which had 
reference to Religion: and to hear thoſe Sermons there was ſo great a conflux and 
reſort, by the Citizens out of Humour and Faction; by others of all qualities 
out of Curioſity ; and by ſome that they might the better Juſtify the Contempt 
they had of them, that from the firlt appearance of day in the morning on every 
Sunday, to the ſhutting in of the Light, the Charch was never empty. They 


(eſpecially the Women) who had the happineſs to ger into the Church in the mor- 


ning (they who could not, hung upon or about the Windows without to be Au- 


ditors or: Spectators) keeping their places till the a fternoons Exerciſe was finilh'd, 
which both morning and afternoon, except to Pallats, and Appetites ridiculouſly 


 Eorrupted, was the moſt Inſipid and Flat that could be deliver'd upon any deli 


beration. 


The Earl of Rorhes had been the chief Architect of that whole Machine from the 


beginning, and was a man very well bred, of very good parts, and great addreſs; 


in his perſon very acceptable, pleaſant in converſation, very free and amorous, and 


A Committee of 
both Hues ap- 


unreſtrain d in bis diſcourſe by any ſcruples of Religion, which he only put 
on when the part he was to act required it, and then no man could appear 


more Conſcientiouſly tranſported. There will be ſometimes occafion to mention 


him hereafter, as already as much hath been ſaid cf the other, the Lord Low- 

den, as is yet neceſſary. OE ER 555 RE 
They were no ſooner come to the Town, but a new Committee of the Meme . 

bers of both Houſes, ſuch as were vety acceptable to them, was appointed to 


pointed t tres tenew and continue the Treaty with them that had been begun at Rippon : an 


with the Scot- . 


hen they . Publiſh'd and Printed their Declaration agaluſt the Atch-Biſhop of 


tin Commiſſi- Canterbury and the Lieutenant of Ireland, in which they ſaid, “ that as they did 


_oners, 


<« reſerve thoſe of their Own Country who had been Incendiaries between the two 
« Kingdoms, to be proceeded againſt in their Own Parliament, fo they defired 
« no other Juſtice to be done againſt theſe Two criminal Perſons but what ſhould 
&« ſeem good to the Wiſdom of the Parliament. 5 5 

It waseaſily diſcern'd (by thoſe who ſaw at any diſtance, and who had been long jea. 


lous of that trick) from that expreſſion concerning Their Own Country men, that they 


meant no harm to the Marquis of Hamilton, againſt Whom, in the beginning of the 


Rebellion, all their bitterneſs ſeem'd to be directed, and Who was thought to have 
the leaſt portion of kindneſs or good will from the three Nations, of any man who 
related to the King's Service, But he had, by the Friendſhip he had ſhew'd to the 
Lord Lowder, and procuring his Liberty, when he was in the Tower for fo notorious a 
Treaſon, and was to be in the head of another aſſoon as he ſhould be at Liberty; 


and by his application and dexterity at 19r# in the meeting of the great Council, 


and with the Scottiſh Commiſſioners . employ'd thither before the Treaty; and by 
his promiſe of Future Offices and Services, which he made good abundantly 3 

procured as well from the Exgliſß as the Scots, all aſſurance of Indemnity : 
which they ſo diligently made good, that they were not more ſollicitous to 
contrive and find out Evidence or Information againſt the other Two great men, 
than they were to prevent all Information or Complaint, and to ſtifle all Evidence, 


which was offer d, or could be produced againſt the Marquis. NE 
And they were exceedingly vigilant to prevent the Scozrzh Commiſſioners en- 
ting into any Familiarity or Converſation with any who were not faſt pa 
| party. 
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party. Inſomuch as one day the Earl of: Rothes walking in Weſiminſter-Hall with 
r. Hyde, towards whom he had a kindneſs by reaſon of their mutual friendſhip 
with tome Perſons of Honour, and they Two walking towards the Gate to take 


Coach to make a Viſit together, the Earl on a ſuddain deſited the other © to walk 


« towards the Coach, and he would overtake him by the time be came thither; but 
ſtaying very long, He imagin'd he might be diverted from his purpoſe, and ſo walk d 
back into the Hall, where preſently meeting him, they both purſued their former 
intention; and being in the Coach, the Earl told him, © that he muſt excuſe his having 
« made him ſtay ſo long, becauſe he had been detain'd only concerning him; that 
« when he was walking with him, a Gentleman paſſing by touch'd his Cloak, 
« which made him defire the other to go before; and turning to the other perſon; 
« He faid, That ſeeing him walk in ſome familiarity, with Mr. Hyde, he thought 
« himſett obliged to tell him, that he walk'd with the greateſt Enemy the Scot- 


« %% Nation had in the Parliament, and that he ought to take .heed how he 


« communicated any thing of Importance to Him ; and that after he was parted 
« yith that Gentleman before he could paſs through the Hall, four or five other 


« Eminent men ſeverally, | wy him the ſame advertiſement and caution ;- and 


then ſpoke as, unconcernedly and as merrily of the Perſons and Their Jea- 
louſy as the Other' could do. Men who were ſo Sagacious in purſuing their 
point, were not like to miſcarry, _ 5 . 
The fult Compliment They put upon the Scorzz/þh Commiſſioners was, that 
They were careſs'd by Both Houſes: with all poſſible expreſſions of Kindneſs at 


leaſt, if not of Submiſſion; and an Order was carefully entred, “ that upon all 


« occafions the Appellation ſhould be uſed of Our Brethren Scotland] and 


upon That, - wonderful kind Compliments paſs'd, of a fincere reſolution of Amity 


and Union between the two Nations. 3 ** 
Things being thus conſtituted, it became them to ſatisfy the publick expeQation- 


in the Diſcovery of their new Treaſons, and in ſpeedy Proceedings againſt 


thoſe Two great Perſons. For the better preparing whereof, and facilitating: 
whatever elſe ſhould be neceſſary for that enterprize, the Scottiſß Commiſſioners 
in the Name of that Nation, preſented (as is ſaid before) two diſtinct Declara- 
tions, againſt the -Perſons of the Arch-Biſhop and the Earl of Srrafford, ſtuff d 
with as much Bitterneſs and Virutency as can be imagin'd; making Them © the 
*« odious Incendiaries of the Differences between the two Nations, and the Ori- 


Ge 


ferences, and moſt pathetically prefling for Juſtice againſt them Both. Theſe 


publickly read in both Houſes ; That againſt the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was 
for the preſent laid aſide, and I am perſwaded, at that time, without any 


« vinal Cauſes of all thoſe Calamities in that Kingdom which begot thoſe Dif- 


Diſcourſes ( for each of them | Tonfilted of many Sheets of Paper) were 


thought of reſuming it, hoping that his Age and Impriſonment would -have — 
uickly freed them from farther trouble. But a ſpeedy Proceeding againſt the Froceedings 
ther was vehermently preſsd, as of no leſs importance, than the Peace between the ardt the 


two Kingdoms, not without ſome intimation, © that there could be no expectation 
_ © that the Scorr;/h Army would ever retire into their Country, and conſequently 

that the. King's Army could be Disbanded, before exemplary Juſtice was done 
upon the Earl to Their ſatisfaction. When they had inflamed men with this 
conſideration - ſufficiently ; They, without. any great difficulty- ( in order to the- 


neceſſary expedition for that Trial) -prevail'd in two Propoſitions of moſt Fatal 
conſequence to the King's ſervice z and to the Safety and Integrity of all Honeſt 


The Firſt, “ for a Committee to be ſettled of both Houſes for the taking Pre- 
A paratory Examinations. Thus the Allegation was, © That the Charge againſt 
© the Earl of S:rafford was of an extraordinary nature, being to make a Treaſon 
«evident out of a complication of ſeveral ill acts; That he muſt be traced 
through many dark paths, and This Precedent ſeditious Diſcourſe, compared 
© with That Subſequent outragious ACtion, the Circumſtances of both. which, 
„might be equally conſiderable with the Matter it ſelf; and therefore that be- 


Earl of Straf- 
tard's Trial. 


fore this Charge could be ſo directly made and prepared as was neceſſary (for 


he was hitherto only accuſed generally of Treaſon ) © it was requiſite, that a 


Committee ſhould be made of both Houſes to examine ſome Witneſſes upon 


* Oath, upon whoſe Depoſitions, bis 1 would eafily be framed. 


This 
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This was no ſooner propoſed in the Houſe of Commons, then conſented tg 
and upon as little debate yielded to by the Lords; and the Committee ſettled 
accordingly : without confidering that ſuch an Inquiſition ( beſides that the ſame. 
was contrary to the Practice of former times) would eafily prepare a Charge 
againſt the molt Innocent man alive; where that liberty ſhould be taken to exg- 
mine a man's whole life; and all the light, and all the private diſcourſes had 
paſt from him, might be tortured, perverted, and applied, according to the con- 
{cience and the craft of a Diligent and Malicious Proſecution. . | 

The Second was, for the Examining upon Oath Privy-Counſellors, upon 


ce ſuch matters as had paiS'd at the Council-Table. The Allegation for this WAS, 


“That the principal Ingredient into the Treaſon with which the Earl was to he 
e charged, was a purpoſe to Change the Form of Government ; and inſtead of 
« That ſettled by Law, to introduce a Power meerly Arbitrary : Now this de- 
« ſign muſt be made Evident, as well by the Advices which he gave, and the 
* Expreſſions he utter d upon Emergent Occafions, as by his Publick Actions; 
and Thoſe could not be diſcover, at leaſt not proved, but by Thoſe who 


1 were Preſent at ſuch conſultations, and They were only Privy-Counſellors. As it 


was alledged. That at his coming from Jreland the Earl had ſaid in Council 


there; Thar if ever he return'd to that Sword again, he would not leave a 


< Scottiſh man in that Kingdom : and at his arrival in this Kingdom; the Lord 
Mayor and ſome Aldermen of London attending the Board about the Loan of 


Moneys, and not giving that Satisfaction was expected, that he ſhould pull a Letter 


* out of his pocket, and ſhew what courſe the King of France then took for 
„the raiſing of Money; and that He ſhould tell the King, That it would 
never be well till he hang d up a Lord Mayor of London in the City to 
JJ TCT IEEE 5 | 

There was no. greater difficulty to fatisfy the Houſe of Commons with the 


Reaſonablenefs of this, than of the former; but the Compaſſing it, was not like 
to be eaſy : for it was viſible, that though the Lords ſhould join with them 


(which was not to be defpait'd ) the Privy-Counſellors would inſilt upon the Oath 
they had taken, and pretend © that without the King's conſent they might not 


« diſcover any thing that had paſo'd at that Board; fo that the greateſt difficulty 
* would be, The procuring the King's conſent for the betraying Himſelf: but 
£ Fhis. mutt be inſiſted on, for God forbid that it might be ſafe for any deſperate 


* wicked Councellor to propoſe and advife at that Board (which in the intervals 
of Parliatnents wholely diſpoſed the affairs of State) “ courſes deſtructive to 
* the health and being cf the Kingdom; and that the Soveraign Fhy ſician the 
Parliament (Which had the only skill to cure thoſe contagious and epidemical 
* diſeaſes) ſhou'd be hindred from preferving the Publick, becauſe no Evi- 
% dence mult be given of ſuch corrupt and wicked Counſels. And fo provided 


with this ſpecicus Orato v, they defired the Lords *-to concur with Them for 


< this neceſſary Examination of Privy-Counſellors; Who, without much debate 


(for the Perſons concern d knew well their Acts were viſible and publick enough, 


and therefore conſider d not much what Words had paſs'd ) conſe ted; and ap- 
pointed ſome to attend the King for his conſent : Who, not well weighing the 
Conſequence; and being in Publick Council unanimouſly adviſed © to conſent to. 
* it; and that the not doing it would lay ſome taint upon his Council, and be a 
< tacit confeſſion, that there had been agitations at that place which would not 
* endure the light; Yielded that they ſhould be examin'd : which was ſpeedily 


done accordingly, by the Committee of both Houſes appointed for that purpoſe, . 


The Damage was not to be expreſs d, and the Ruin that laſt act brought to 
the King was irreparable; for, befides that it fſerv'd Their turn (which no 


_ queſtion they had diſcover'd before) to prove thoſe words againſt the Earl of 


Srrafjord, which Sr. Harry Vane ſo punQually remember'd (as you hall find at 


the Earl's Trial) and befides, that it was matter of horrour to the Councellors, 


to find that they might be arraign'd for every raſh, every inconſiderate, every 
imperious expreſſion or word they had uſed There; and ſo made them more en- 
gaged to ſervile applications: it baniſh'd' for ever all future freedom from that 
Board, and thoſe Perſons, from whom his Majeſty was to expect advice in his 
greateſt ſtreights; all men ſatisfying themſelves, © that they were no mote 


* obliged to deliver their opinions There freely, when they might be Impeach d 
| | 
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« jn another place for ſo doing; and the evincing this fo. uſeful Doctrine, was 
withour doubt more the defign of thoſe grand Managers, than any hope they 
had, of receiving further Information thereby, than they had before. "INE 

And for my part I muſt ask leave of thoſe Noble Lords, Who after the King's 
conſent gave themſelves liberty to be Examin'd, to ſay; that if they had well 
confider'd the Oath they had taken when they were admitted to that Society, 


which was [ To keep Secret all matters committed and reveal d to them, or that 


ſhould be treated of ſecretly in Council ] they would not have believ'd, that the 


King Himſelf could have diſpenſed wirh that Part of their Oath, i. It is true, there 
is another clauſe in their Oath, that allows them with the King's conſent to 
reveal a matter of Council: but that is, Only what fhall touch another Councel- 


lor; which they are not to do without the leave of the King, or the Council. 


It was now time to mind Themſelves, as well as the Publick, and to Repair, 
as well as Pull Down; and therefore as the principal reaſon ( as was ſaid before) 
for the accuſing thoſe Two great Perſons of High Treaſon ( that is, of the ge- 
neral Conſent to it before any Evidence was required ) was, that they might be 
removed from the King's Preſence and his Counſels, without which they con- 


ceiv'd Theirs would have no power with him; ſo that being compaſs'd, care 


was taken to infuſe into the King by Marquis amilron (who you heard 
before was licenſed to take care of Himſelf ; and was now of great intimacy 


with the Governing and Undertaking Party) © that his Majeſty having declared 


« to his People, that He really intended a Reformation of all thoſe Extravagancies 
« which former neceſſities, or occaſions, or miſtakes, had brought into the Go- 


4 yernment of Church or State: He could not give a more lively and de- 


« monſtrable Evidence, and a more gracious Inſtance of ſuch his intention, than 


by calling ſuch Perſons to his Council, Whom the People generally thought 


« moſt inclined to, and intent upon, ſuch Reformation : befides that this would 
« be a good means to preſerve the dignity and Juſt power of that Board, which 
might otherwiſe, on the account of the late exceſs and violation, be more ſub- 
* el to inconvenient attempts for the Future. 5 . 


- 


— 


Hereupon in one day were ſworn Privy - Counſellors, much to the publick joy, Divers ner 
the Earl of Herrford ( whom the King afterwards made Marquis ) the Earl of * fo 
Bedford, the Earl of Eſjex,, the Earl of Briſto/, the Lord Say, the Lord Savile ſell n 


and the Lord Kimbolton; and within two or three days after, the Earl of War 


Scots, by whoſe election and diſcretion the People choſe; and had been All in 
ſome umbrage at Court, and Moſt in viſible disfavour there. This act the King 


did very chearfully; hearrily inclined ro Some of them, as He had reaſon ; 


and not apprehending any Inconvenience by that act from the Other, whom he 
thought this light of his grace would Reform, or at leaſt Reſtrain. . 

But the calling and admitting men to that Board is not a work that can be 
Indifferent; the Reputation, if not the Government of the State depending on 
it. And though, it may be, there hath been too much Curioſity hererofore 
uſed to diſcover men's humours in particular points, before they have receiv'd 
that Honour; whereas poſſibly ſuch differences were rather to have been de- 


fired than avoided : yer there are certain Opinions, certain Propoſitions, and 


general Principles, that Whoſdever does not hold, and does not believe, is not, | 


without great danger, to be accepted for a Privy-Counſellor. As, Whoſoever 
is not fix'd to Monarchical grounds, the preſervation and upholding whereof is 
the chief End of ſuch a Council: Whoſoever doth not believe that in order 
to that great End, there is a Dignity, a Freedom, a Juriſdiftion moſt eſſential 
to be preſerv'd In, and To that place; and takes not the Preſervation thereof 


to heart; ought never to be 1eceiv'd there. What in prudence is to be done 
towards that End, admits a latitude that honeſt and wiſe men may ſafely and 


profitably differ in; and thoſe Differences (which I ſaid before there was too 
much unskilful care to prevent ) uſually produce great advantages in knowledge 
and wiſdom : but the End it ſelf, that which the Logicians call the Jer minus 
ad quem, ought always to be a poſtalatum, which Whoſoever doubts, deltroys:: 
and Princes cannot be too liri&, too tender, in this conſideration, in the conſti- 
tuting the body of their Privy-Council ; upon the prudent doing whereof, much 
of their Salety; more of their Honour and Reputation (which is rhe Ws 
el 


7 of the Popu- 


| - lar Party. 
wick. ; being All perfons at that time very gracious to the People, or to the 
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{elf of Princes) both at home and abroad neceſſarily, depends : and the In- 
ad Vertencies in this Point, have been mediately or immediately, the Root and 
the Spring of moſt of the Calamities that have enſued. ., . .. P 
Two Reaſons have been frequently given by Princes for Overſights, or for 
Willful Breaches, in this important diſpenlation of their Favours. The Firſt, 
that ſuch a man can do no harm; when God knows few men have done 
* more harm than Thoſe who have been rhgught to be able to do leaſt ; and 
there cannot be a greater error than to believe, a man whom we ſee qualified 
with too mean parts to do good, to be therefore incapable of Ong hurt ; 
there is a ſupply of Malice, of Pride, of Induſtry, and even of Folly, in the 
Weakeſt, when He ſets his heart upon it, that makes a ſtrange progreſs in Mi: 
chief The Second, © when Perſons of ordinary faculties, either upon impor- 
“ tunity, or other collateral reſpe&s, have been introduced There, that it is but 
* a place of Honour, and a general teſtimony of the King's afteQiqn ; and ſo 
it Kath been, as it were reſerv'd, as a preferment for Thoſe, who were fit for 
no other preferment. As amongſt the Jeſuits they have a. Rule, That. they, 
who are unapt for greater Studies, ſhall ſtudy caſes of Conſcience. By this 


means the Number hath been increaſed, which in it ſelf breeds great Inconye- 


niencies ; ſince a Leſs number are fitter both for Counſel and Diſpatch, in matters 
of the greateſt moment that depend upon a quick execution, than a Greater 
number of men equally honeſt and wiſe - and for That, and other reaſons of 
Unaptneſs and Incompetency, Committees of dexterous men have been ap- 

inted out of the Table ro do the buſineſs of it; and ſo men have been 
no ſooner exalted with the Honourable title, and pleaſed with the obligation 


of being made Privy-Counſellors, than they have check'd that delight with 
| diſcerning that they were not fully truſted z and ſo have been more incenſed 
with the Reproachful diſtinction At, than . with the Honourable admiſſion 


To that Board, where they do not find all perſons equally Members. And by 
this kind of Reſentment, many fad Inconveniencies have befallen the King; 
and Thoſe men, Who have had the honour and misfortune of thoſe ſecret 


_ tivſts, 


- The truth is, the finking and near deſperate condition of Monarchy in this 


| Kingdom can never by buoy'd up, but by a prudent and ſleady Council at- 


trending upon the virtue and vivacity of the King; nor be preſerv'd and im- 


proved when it is up, but by cheriſhing and preſerving the wiſdom, integrity, 
Aignity and reputation, of that Cquncil : the luſtre whereof always reflects up- 


on the King himſelf ; who is not thought a Great Monarch when he follows 
only his Own Reaſon and Appetite ; but when, for the informing his Reaſon, 
and guiding his Actions, he uſes the ſervice, induſtry, and faculties, of the 
Wiſeſt men. And though it hath been, and will be, always neceflary to admit 
to thoſe Counſels ſome men of great Power,, who will not take the pains 
to improve their great parts; yet the Number of the whole ſhould not be 
too great; and the Capacities and Qualities of the molt ſhould be fit for 
*bufineſs ; that is, either for Judgement, and Diſpatch; or for One of them at 


leaſt: and for Integrity above all. 


This Digrefſion ( much longer than, was intended) will not appear very im- 
pertinent, when the 2 diflervice ſhall appear, which befell the King by the 
Fearing thoſe Lords formerly mention'd ( I ſpeak but of ſome of them) Privy- 
Counſellors. For inſtead of exerciſing themſelves in their new Province, and en- 
deavouring to preſerve and vindicate that Juriſdiction; they look d upon them- 
ſelves as preferr'd. thither, by their reputation in Parliament, not by the kind- 
neſs and eſteem of the King; and fo reſolv'd to keep up principally the great- 
neſs of that Place, to which they thought they ow'd their O'wn.greatneſs, And 
therefore when the King, required the Advice of his Privy:Council, in thoſe 
matters of the higbeſt importance which were then every day . incumbent on 
Him, the new Privy-Counſellors poſitively declared, © that they might not (that 


e was, that no body might) give his Majeſty ary advice in matters depending 


de in the two Houſes, which was not agreeable to the ſenſe of the two Houſes; 
„ which they call'd his Great Council, by Whoſe wiſdom he was entirely te 


2 guide himſelf, As this doctrine was inſipidly and perniciouſly urged by ſome; 
. Fo it was ſupinely and ſtupidly ſubmitted to by others: inſomueh that tke King, 


in 


* 


2 


* 
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— 2 moment found bimſelf bereav'd of all Publick affiltance and advice, 


in a time when he needed ir moſt; and his greateſt, and upon the matter his 


only buſineſs, being prudently to weigh and conſider What to Conſent to, and 
What to Deny, of ſuch things as ſhould be Propoſed, to him by the two Houſes., 
He was now told,“ that He was only to be Adviſed by Them; which was as 
much as to ſay, that He muſt do whatſoever They defired of him. ; 

; Whereas in truth, it is not only Lawſul for the Privy-Council, but their 
Duty, #0 give faithfully and freely Their advice to.the King upon all mat- 
ters concluded in Parliament, to which his Royal aſſent is neceſſary, as well as 
upon any other ſubject wharſoever. Nay, a Privy-Counſellor, as Such, is bound 
to diſſwade the King from conſenting to that which is Prejudicial to the Crown; 
at leaſt to make that Prejudice manifeſt to him; though as a private perſon he 
could wiſh the matter conſented to. And therefote, by the Conſtitution of the 
Kingdom, and the conſtant practice of Former times, all Bills after they had 
paſs d both Houſzs, were deliver'd by the Clerk of the Parliament to the Clerk 
of the Crown ; and by him brought to the Attourney-General; who preſented the 
ſame to the King fitting in Council; and having read them, declared what Altera- 


tions were made by thoſe Bills to former Laws; and what Benefit or Detriment, 


in Profit or Juriſdiction, would accrew thereby to the Crown : and then upon a 

full and free debate by his Councellors, the King reſolvd accordingly. upon ſuch 

hills as were to be enacted into Laws; and reſpited the other that he thought not 

fir to conſent to. As this hath been the known Practice, ſo the reaſon is very viſie 

ble; that the Royal Aſſent being a diſtin& and eſſential part towards the making 

2 Law, there ſhould be as much care taken to inform rhe Underſtanding and Con- 

ſcience of the King upon thoſe occaſions; as Theirs, who prepare the ſame for 

his Royal Aſſent. i 5 1 2677 
That it might appear that what was done Within the Houſes, was agreeable to Great licence tz 
thoſe who were Without, and that the fame Spirit reign'd in Parliament, and 8 and 
People; all poſſible licence was exerciſed in 'Preaching, and Printing any old Scan- 8 
dalous Pamphlers, and adding New to them againſt the Church: Petitions preſent- 

ed by many Pariſhioners againſt their Paſtors, with Articles of their Miſdemean- 

ours and Behaviours ; molt whereof conſiſted, in their Bowing at the name of 

* 7eſs, and obliging rhe Communicants to come up to the Altar (as They enviouſly 

call'd it) that is, ro the Rails which encloied the Communion-Table, to receive 


the Sacrament. ' Alb which Petitions were read with great delight, and preſent- 


ly referr'd to the Committee about religion where Mr. Whize a grave Lawyer, 
bat notoriouſly diſaffected to the Church, fat in the Chair; and then both Petition 
and Artieles were ſuffer'd to be Printed and Publiſh'd (a licence never prattiſed 
before) that the People might be inflamed againſt the Clergy ; who were quickly 
taught; to call 'all Thoſe againſt whom ſuch Petitions and Articles were exhibited 
(which were frequently done by a few of the Rabble, and meaneſt of the People, 
againſt the ſenſe and judgement of the Pariſh) zhe Scandalous, Clergy, which Ap- 
pellation was frequently applied to men of great Gravity and Learning, and the moſt 
er d Re oops rf 
There cannot be a better Inſtance of the Unruly and Mutinous Spirit of the Ci- The. Entry ef 
ty of London, which was then the Sink of all the ill humours of the Kingdom, Pryn, Bast 
than the Triumphant Entry which ſome Perſons at that time made into London, 8 pt 
who had been before ſeen upon Pillories, and Stigmatized as Libellous and 3,0 - © © 


| 1 don. 
Infamous Offenders : of which claſfit of men ſcarce any age can afford the 


like. . . | For Yn, ee, | Thr ot 
There had been three Perſons of ſeveral Profeſſions ſome years before Cen-- 
ſured in. the. Star-Chamber, William Pryn a Barteſter of Lincoln Alnn, John 
Baſtwick a Doctor of Phyſick, and Henry Burton a Miniſter and LeQurer of 
ondon. rote Mm | 7 
- The Firſt, not unlearn'd in the Profeſſion of the Law, as far as Learning is ac- 
quired by the meer reading of Books; but being a perſon of great Induſtty; 
bad ſpent more time in reading Divinity; and which marr'd that Divinity, in 
the Converſation of Factious and Hot-headed Divines : and ſo, by a mixture of 


a] three, with the rudeneſs and arrogance of his Own nature, had «contrated 


2 Proud and Venemous Diſlike to the diſcipline of the Church of Exgland, and fo 
by degrees (as the Progreſs is very natural) an equal Irreverence to the Governs 
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Bold neſs, inltead of Learning and any tolerable Parts. 


— — 


ment of the State too; both which he vented in ſeveral abſurd, petulant and 
ſupercilious Diſcoutſes in Print. 5 1 ED 

The Second, a half-witted, crackbrain'd Fellow, unknown to either Univerſity, 
or the Colledge of Phyſicians ; but one that had ſpent his time abroad, between 


= 


the Schools and the Camp (for he had been in, or paſs'd through Armies) 


and had gotten a Doctorſhip, and Latin; with which, in a very flowing ſtyle, 
with ſome wit and much malice, he Inveigh'd againſt the Prelates of the Church 
in a Book which he printed in Holland, and indultriouſſy diſperſed in London, and 
throughout the Kingdom  baving preſumed (as their modeſty is always equal to 
their Obedience) to Dedicate it zo the Sacred Majeſty of the King. - 

he Third, had formerly a kind of relation by Service to the King ; having, he. 


| fore he took Orders, waited as Cloſet-keeper, and fo attended at Canonical hours 


and fo turn'd Lecturer and Preach'd againſt them; being indu'd with Malice and 

Theſe Three Perſons having been for ſeveral follies and Übelling humours, firſt 
gently Reprehendcd ; and after, for their Incorrigibleneſs, more ſeverely Cenſured 
and Impriſon'd ; found ſome means in Priſon of Correſpondence, which was not before 


known to be between them; and to combine themſelves, in a more Peſtilent and Sediti- 


ous Libel, than they had ever before vented; in which the Honour of the King, Queen, 
Councellors, and Biſhops, was with equal licence blaſted and traduced ; which was faith- 
fully diſperſed by their Proſelytes in the City. The Authors were quickly and eafily 


| known, and had indeed too much ingenuity to deny it; and were thereupon brought 


together to the Star-Chamber ore tenus; where they behaved hemſelves with marvel- 
lous Inſolence ; with full confidence demanding, © that the Bilhops who ſate in the 
„Court (being only the Arch-biſhop of Canterbury ard the Biſhop of London) 
might not be ptefent, becauſe they were their Enemies, and ſo Parties: which, 
How ſcandalous and ridiculous ſoever it ſeem'd then There; was good Logick and 
good Law two years after in Scotland, and ſerv'd to banifh the Biſhops of that 

Kingdom both from the Council-Table and the, Aſſembly. Upon a very patient 


and ſolemn hearing; In as full a Court as ever I ſaw in that place; without 


any difference in opinion or diſſenting voice; they were all Three cenſured as 
Scandalous, Seditious, and Infimous Perſons, “ to loſe their Ears in the Pillory, 


4 and to be Impriſond in ſeveral Jayls during the King's Pleaſure : all which was 


executed with Rigour and Severity enough. But yet their itch of Libelling (till 
broke out; and their Friends of the City found a Line of Communication with them! 
Hereupon the Wiſdom of the State thought fit, that thoſe Infectious Sores, ſhould 
breath out their Corruption in ſome Air more remote from that catching City, 
and leſs liable to the contagion: and fo by an Order of the Lords of the Council, 
Mr. Pr yz was ſent to a Caftlein the Iſland of Ferſey ; Dr. Baſtwick to Silley; and 
Mr. Burton to Guernſey; where they remain'd unconſider'd, ard truly I think un- 
pitied (for they were men of no virtue or merit) for the ſpace of two years, till the 


beginning of this preſent Parliament. 


- Shortly upon that, Petitions were preſented by their Wives or Friends, to the 
Houſe of Commons, expreſſing, their heavy Cenfures and long Suflerings; 
and deſiring, by way of Appeal, © that the Juſtice and rigour of that Sentence 
© might be review'd and conſider d; and that their Perſons might be brought 
* from thoſe remote and deſolate places to London, that ſo they might be 
* able to facilitate or attend their own buſineſs. The ſending for them out of 
Priſon (which was the main) took up much conſideration : for though very 
Many who had no kindneſs, had yet compaſſion for the men; thinking they had 
fufter'd enough; and that though they were ſcurvy Fellows, they had been Rarely | 
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uſed: and Others, had not only affection to their Ferſons as having iutterd tot 


| 2 Common cauſe; but were concern'd to revive and improve their uſeful fi- 


culties of Libelling and reviling Authority; and to make thoſe ebullitions of 
their malice not thought noiſom to the State: Yet a Sentence of a ſupreme 
Court, the Star-chamber (of which they had not Vet ſpoke with Irteverence) 
was not lightly to be blown oft - but, when they were inform'd, and had con- 
ſider'd, that by that Sentence the Petitioners were condemn'd to fome Priſons in 
London; and were aiterward removed thence by an Order of the Lords of the 
Council; they look'd upon that Order as a violation of the Sentence: and fo 
made no ſcruple to order “ that the Priſoners ſhould be removed from thoſe 
« forreign Priſons, to the Places to which they were regularly firſt committed. 
And to that purpoſe, Warrants were fign'd by the Speaker, to the Governours and 


Captains of the ſeveral Caſtles* © to bring them in ſafe cuſtody to London: which 


were ſent with all poſſible expedition. 1 i 

Pryn and Burton being Neighbours (though in diſtin& Iſlands) landed at 
the fame time at Southampton; where they were receivd and entertain'd with 
extraordinary demonſtrations of Affection and Eſteem ; attended by à marvel- 
lous conflux of Company ; and their Charges not only born with great magni- 
ficence, but liberal Preſents given to them. And this method and ceremony 


kept them company all their journey; great herds of People meeting them at 


their entrance into all Towns; and waiting upon them out with. wonderful ac- 
clamations of joy. When they came near London, multitudes of People of ſe- 
yeral conditions, ſome on Horſeback, others on Foot, met them ſome miles 


from the Town ; very many having been a days journey ; and they were brought, 


about two cf the Clock in the afternoon, in at Charzng-croſs, and cartied into 
the City by above ten thouſand perſons, with Boughs and Flowers in their hands; 


the Common People ſtrewing Flowers and Herbs in the ways as they paſs'd, 
making great noiſe, and exprefſions of joy for their Deliverance and Return; 
and in thoſe acclamations, mingling loud and virulent exclamations againlt the 


Biſhcps,: * who had fo cruelly proſecuted ſuch Godly men. In the ſame manner, 
within five or ſix days after, and in like Triumph, Dr. Baſtwick return'd fiom 
Siley ; landing at Dover; and from thence bringing the ſame teltimonies of the 
Affections and Zeal of Kent, as the others had done from Hampſhire and Surrey; 
was met before he came to Southwarꝶ by the good People of London, and ſo 
conducted to his lodging likewiſe in the City. J og gn Oe 
I ſhould not have waſtzd thus much time in a diſcourſe of this nature, but 
that it is, and was Then evident, that this Inſurrection (for it was no better) and 
Frenzy of the People, was an effect of great Induſtry and Policy, to try and publiſh 
the Temper of the People; and to ſatisfy themſelves, in the activity and intereſt 
of their Tribunes, to whom that province of Shewing them was committed. 
And from this time, the licence of Preaching and Printing increaſed ; to that 
degree, that- all Pulpits were freely deliver'd to the: Schiſmatical and Silenced 


teachers, who till then had lurk'd in corners, or liv'd in New-England; and 


the Preſſes ar Liberty for the publiſhing the molt Invective, Seditious, and Scurril- 


_ ous Pamphlets, that their Wit and Malice could invent. Whilſt the Miniſters of 


the State, and Judges of the Law like men in an Extaſy, ſurprized and amazed 
with ſeveral Apparitions, had no Speech or Motion; as if, having committed ſuch 
an Exceſs of Juriſdiction (as men upon great Surſeits ate enjoin'd for a time to eat 


nothing) they had been. preſcribed to exerciſe no JuriſdiQion at all. Whereas with 


out doubt, if either the Privy-Council, or the Judges and the King's learned Coun- 
ell; had aſſumed the courage to have Queſtion'd the Preaching, or the Printing, 
or the deditious Riots upon the Triumph of thoſe three Scandalous Men; before 


the uninterruption and ſecurity had confirm'd: the People in all three; it had 


been no hard matter to have deſtroy'd thoſe Seeds, and pull'd up thoſe Plants, which 
deing nepleQted, grew up and Proſper d to a full Harveſt of Rebellion and Treaſon. 


t this was yet but a rudeneſs and: rankneſs Abroad, without: any Viſible coun». 


2 or approbation from the Parliament: all ſeem d Chaſt within thoſe 
The firſt Malignity that was apparent There (for the Accuſation of the Arch« 
Biſhop and the Earl of Srrafford, were look d upon as Acts of Paſſion; diretted 
gainlt particular perſons, who were thought to have deſerv'd ſome extraordinary mea- 
fares and proceeding) was againſt the Church ; Firſt, in their Committee for Reli- 
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gion; which had been aſſumed ever fince the latter times of King James, though 
teldom or never any ſuch thing had Before been heard of in Parliament; where, under 
pretence of receiving Petitions againſt Clergy-men, they often debated Points, be. 

'A Declaratim yond the verge of Their underſtanding: Then, by their chearful reception of 

of ſome Mini- a Declaration of many Sheets of Paper, againſt the whole Government of the 

125 and « Pe- Church ; preſented by ten or a dozen Minilters, at the Bar and pretended to be 

8 2 ſign'd, by ſeveral hundreds of the Miniſters of London and the. Countries adjacent: 

eainſt the Ge. and à Petition, preſented by Alderman Pennington, and alledged to be ſubſcribed 

vernment of the by twenty thouſand Men, Inhabitants within the City of London; who requiteg 

Church by Bi in plain terms, © the total Extirpation of Epiſcopacy. Yer the Houſe. was Then 

frops. o far from being poſſeſs d with that Spirit, that the utmoſt that could be obtain 

upon a long debate upon that Petition, was, © that it ſhould not be rejected; 3. 
gainſt which, the Number of the Petitionets, was urged as a powerful Argument; 
only it was ſuffer'd to remain in the Hands of the Clerk of the Houſe, with Di. 
rection, that no Copy of it ſhould be given. And for the Miniſters Declarati. 
on, one Part only of it, was Inſiſted on by them, and read in the Houſe z which 
concern'd the exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, and the Exceſs of their Courts: 

the other parts were Declined by Many of them, and eſpecially Order'd, to be 

t Seal'd up by the Clerk, that they might be peruſed by no man. So that all 
that Envy and Animoſity againſt the Church, ſeem to be reſolv'd into a defire, 

<« that a Bill might be framed to remove the Biſhops from their Votes in the Lords 

 < Houſe, and from any Office in Secular Affairs, which was the utmoſt men pre. 
tended to wiſh : and to ſuch a purpoſe, a Bill was ſhortly after prepared, 
and brought into the Houſe ; of which, more ſhall be faid in its proper 

— | | „%% I i ; 

Great Diſinge- F It was a ſtrange Diſingenuity, that was practiſed in the procuring thoſe Peti- 

= tions; which continued ever after, in the like Addreſſes. The courſe was, Firſt 

New do prepare a Petition very modeſt and dutiful, for the Form; and for the Matter, 

| not very unreaſonable ; and to communicate it at ſome Publick Meeting, where 
care was taken it ſhould be receiv'd with Approbation: the Subſcri ption of very 
Few Hands fill'd the Paper it ſelf, where the Petition was written, and therefore 
many more Sheets were annex d, for the reception of the Number, which gave all 
the credit, and procured all the countenance to the Undertaking. When. a Mul. 
fitude of Hands was procured, the Petition ir ſelf was cut off; and a' New one 
framed, ſuitable to the deſign in hand, and annexed to the long liſt of Names which 
were ſubſcribed to the Former. By this means, Many Men found Their hands 
Subſcribed to Petifions, of which, They before had never heard. As ſeveral Mini- 
ſters, whoſe Hands were to the Petition and Declaration of the London Mini. 
ſters before mention'd have profeſs'd to many Perſons, that They never ſaw 
„That Petition or Declaration befofe it was preſented to the Houſe ; but 
had ſign'd Another, the Subſtance of which was, Not to be Compell'd to 
„take the Oath enjoin'd by the New Canons: and when they found, inſtead of 
That, their Names ſet to a dsſire of an Alteration of the Government of the 
6 Church, They with mich trouble went to Mr, Marſhall, with whom they had 
F inttulted the Petition and their Hands; who gave them no other Anſwer, but 
e that it was thought fit by Thoſe who underftood Buſineſs better than They, that 
4 the Latter Petition ſhovld rather be preferr'd than the Former. And when He 
found, they intended by ſome publick act to Vindicate themſelves from that Calum- 
ny; Such perſons upon Whom they had their preateſt dependence, were engaged 
by threats and promiſes to prevail with them, to Sit ſtill, and to paſs by that In- 


— 


. direct Proceedinp. - 6 hit f | . 
_ Complaints . Fot the better facillitating and making way for thoſe virulent attempts upon. 
gainſi ſome par- the Chutch, Petitions and Complaints were exhibited againſt the Exorbitant Ads of 
#icular Biſhips. forge Biſhops ; eſpecially againſt the Biſhops of Bath and Wells, and Ely ; who, 
they alledged, © had with great Pride and Inſolence, provoked all the Gentry, 
And againſt the © and moſt of the Inhabitants within their Dioceſſes. And the New Canons were 
New Canons, inſifted on, © as a moſt palpable Invaſion by the whole Body of the Clergy, upon 

- „the Laws and Liberty of the People. 5 

- I faid' before, that after the Diſſolution of the former Short Parliament the 
Convocation was continued by ſpecial Warrant from the King; and by his 
Majeſty, in a ſolemn meſſage ſent to them by Sr. Harry Vane then Principal 


Secretary, © required to proceed' in the making of Canons, for the better * 
17 | I 
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and Quiet of the Chuich. Notu ithltanding this Command, the Chief of the 
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Clergy, well Knowing the Spirit of Bitterneſs that was contraQted agai; ft them 
and many obſolete Pamphlets againſt their Juriſdiction and Power, being tince the 
Commotions in Scat land revived, and publiſh d with more. freedom; deſited his Ma- 
jelty,“ that the Opinions of the Judges might be known and declared, Whether 
+ They might. then Law fully Sit, the Parliament being Diſſolv'd, and proceed in 
the making of Canons; as likewiſe, upon other particulars in Their Juriſdict. 
on, Which had been molt .Inveigh'd againſt? .  _ F 
All the judges of Exgland, upon a mature debate, in the preſence of the King's 
Council, under their Hands aſſerted, the Power of the Convocation in makin 
Canons; and thoſe other parts of Juriſdiction, which had been fo Enviouſly 
« queltion'd. Hereupon, They proceeded ; and having compoled a Body of 
Canons, preſented the ſame. to his Majeſty, for his Royal Approbation. They 
were then again debated at the Council-Board ; not, without notable Oppoſition 
for upon ſome leſſening the Power and Authority of their Chancellors, and their 
Commiſſaries, by thoſe Canons, the Profeſſors of that Law took themſelves to be 
Diſobliged; and Sr. Henry Martin (who was not likely to overſee any advan- 
tages) upon ſeveral days of hearing at the Council - Table, with his utmoſt kill ob- 
jected againſt them: but in the end, by the entire and unanimous Advice of the 
Privy: Council, the Canons were confirm'd by, the King, under the Gieat Seal of 
England; and thereby enjoin d to be obſerv'd, So that whatſoever they were, 
the Judges were at leaſt as Guilty of the Firlt Preſumption in, Framing them; and 
the Lords of the Council, in Publiſhing and Executing them; as the Biſhops, or the 
reſt of the Clergy, in either. ef „ oa Fart heb, 
Yet the Storm fell wholly on the Church: And the matter of thoſe Canons; 
and the Manner of making them, was inſiſted on, as a pregnant teltimony of 4 
Malignant Spirit in the very Function of the Biſhops. The truth is, the ſeaſon in 
which that Synod continued to Sit (as was obſerv'd before) was in ſo ill a ConjunQure 
of time (upon the Diſſolution of a Parliament, and almoſt in an Invaſion from 
Scotland) that nothing could have been tranſacted There, of a Popular and Prevail- 
ing influence. And then, ſome ſharp Canons againſt SeCtarics ; and ſome Additi- 
onals in point of Ceremonies, countenancing though not enjoining what had not been 
long practiſed-; infinitely inflamed Some, and troubled Others: Who Jointly took 
advantage of what ſtrictly was amiſs; as the making an Oath, the Matter of which 
was conceiv'd Incongruous;; and enjoining it to many of the Laity, as well as the 
Clergy; and likewiſe the Granting of Subfidiss. - , Sh 


< 


So that the Houſe of Commons (that is, the major part) made no ſeruple in that which are con- 
Heat, to declare, that the Convocation-Houſe had no Power at all of making demn'd by. the 
* Canons : notwithſtanding, that it was apparent by the Law, and the uncontradict- Houſe of Com- 
ed Practice of the Church, that Canons had never been otherwiſe made : © and 7 
that thoſe Canons contain'd in them, matter of Sedition and Reproach to the 
* Regal Power; prejudicial to the Liberty and Property of the Subject; and to 
* the Priviledges of Parliament. By the extent of which notable Vote and De- 
claration, they had involv'd almolt the whole Clergy under the guilt of Arbitra-- 
ry Proceedings, as much as they had done the Nobility and Gentry before, under 

their Votes againſt Lords Lieutenants, Deputy Lieutenants, Privy-Counſellors, . 
and Sheriffs; and of which they made the fame uſe : as ſhall be remembred in its 
Proper place. Eg Seer Ge axe ny aero ran e 2 

In the mean time, the two Armies were neceſſarily to be provided for, leaſt the pponey berrow'd. 
Countries where their Quarters were, ſhould come to be oppreſs d by free quarter; of the City by 
which would not only raiſe a very inconvenient noiſe, but introduce a neceſſity of #he two Hoſes, 
disbanding the Armies, which They were in no degree ready for: and Money not edu 
being to be raiſed ſoon enough in the regular way, by Act of Parliament, which PPE 
Would require ſome time in the paſſing; beſides, that the Manner and Way of raiſing 
it had not been enough confider'd ; and the Collecting it would require much 
time, even after an Act of Parliament ſhould be paſs d: Therefore for the preſent 
lupply, it was thought fit to make uſe of their Credit with the City ; to whom 
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a formal Embaſſy of Lords and Commons was ſent; which were carefully choſen 


of Such Perſons, as carried the buſineſs of the Houſe before them, that the perfor. 


ming the Service, might be as well imputed to Their particular reputation and 
intereſt, as to the affection of the City: and Theſe. men in their Orations to the 
t!Zens, undertook © that their Mooney, 1 be repaid with Intereſt by the r 
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of the Parliament. And this was the firſt Introduction of the publick Faith 

which grew afterwards to be applied to all Monſtrous pupoſe. 
This Expedient ſucceeded twice or thrice for fuch Summs as LF thought fit 
to require; which were only enough to carry on their aftairs, and keep them in 
motion; not proportionable to diſcharge the Debt due to the Armies, but to enable 
them to pay their Quarters : it being fit to keep a conſiderable Debt ſtill owing, 
leaſt they ſhould appear too ready to be disbanded. En 
They had likewiſe another Defign in this Commerce with the City; Which al- 
ways upon the loan of Money, uſed to recommend ſome ſuch thing to the Parlia- 
ment, as might advance the Defigns of the Party ; as the Proceeding againſt Delin. 
diuents; or * ſome Reformation in the Church: which the Managers knew well 
A new Cm. what Uſe to make of upon any emergency. When they had ſet this Traffick on foot 
mon-Council of in the City, and ſo brought their Friends There into more reputation and activity; 
the Party cho Then, at Their Election for Common-Council men (which is every year before Chr1f}- 
fen, 1 . FYP p ; | 
mas ; and in which, New men had rarely uſed to be choſen, except in caſe of 
Death, but the Old ſtill continued) all the grave and Subſtantial Citizens were left 

out; and ſuch choſen, as were moſt eminent for oppoling the Government, and 

moſt diſaffeed to the Church, though of never fo mean Eſtates: which made a 

preſent, viſible alteration, in the Temper of the City (the Common-Conncil having 

ſo = a ſhare in the management of affairs Thete) and even in the Government 

Gs TR 5 3 3 | 
Other ways were now to be thought of for getting of Money, which was once at 

leaſt every Month, call'd for very importunately by the Scorr:/h Commiſſioners; which 
cauſed the ſame Proviſion to be made for the Eng/:/h Forces. The next Expedient was, 
« That in ſo great an Exigence, and for the publick Peace; that the Armies might 
& not enter into Blood; by the determination of the Ceſſation, which want of 
& Pay would inevitably produce; The ſeveral Members of the Houſe would lend 
Money according to their ſeveral abilities; or that ſuch as had no money, would 
become Bound for it: and upon theſe terms enough could be borrow'd. This was 
no ſooner Propoſed, but Conſented to, by all the eminent Leaders; and by many 
Others, in order to make themſelves the more acceptable to Thoſe ; and ſome did 
it for their Own convenience, there being little hazard of their Money, and full In- 
tereſt to be receiv'd, and believing it would facilitate the Disbanding of the Armies; 
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to Which, all Sober men's hearts were directec. F 
And now, to ſupport Their ſtock of Credit, it was time to raiſe Money upon 
the People by Ac of Parliament; which they. had an Excuſe for. not doing in the 
uſual wav,” of giving it immediately to the King, to be paid into the Exchequer ; 
<«. becauſe the Publick Faith was ſo deeply engaged to the City for a great Debt; 
and ſo many particular Members in the Loan of ones and in being bound for 
| ED the Payment of great Summs, for which their Eftates were liable: and therefore 
A Bill pad it was but reaſon, that for their Indemnity, the. Money that was to be raiſed, 
for raiſing two ** ſhould be paid into the hands of Particular Members of the Houſe, named by 
Subſidies ; the“ Them; who ſhould take care to Diſcharge all Publick Engagements. The fit 
_ of Com- Bill d, being but for two Subſidies, which was not ſufficient to diſcharge 
Cntr any confiderable part of the Money borrow'd, They incerted in the Bill the Com- 
70 receive the miſſionets Natnes, who were to Receive and Diſpoſe the Money. And the King made 
Money, no pauſe in the paſſing it: Himſelf not confidering the Conſequence of it; and 
None about him having the Courage to Repreſent it to him. 
r From that time there was no Bill pafs d for the raifing of Money, but it Was 
Jhd after. diſpoſed of in the fame, or the like manner; that none of it could be applied to 
werds cmi. the King's uſe, or by his direction. And they likewiſe took notice, © that from 
rived, © the time of his Majelty's coming to the Crown, He had taken the Cuſtoms and 
« Impoſitions upon Merchandize as his. Own Right, without any Act of Parliar 

« ment; which, They 1:11, no King had ever before done; infinuating withall, 

that They meant to make a further Enquiry into Thoſe, who had been the 

< chief Miniſters in that Preſumption. They ſaid, No body could imagine, but 

that they intended to grant the Same to his Majeſty, in the ſame manner, for 

« His Life, as had been done to his Progenitors by former Parliaments ; But, that 

they found ſuch an Att could not be Preſently - made ready: becauſe '# 

* Book of Rates now in practice (beſides that it bad not been made by LA u 
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* Authority) contain d many Exceſſes, and muft be Reform'd in ſeveral particu. 


F lats; in preparing which, they would uſe all poſſible Diligence, and "T 
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we effect it in a ſhort time; however, that the continuance of the Collection in 


the manner it was in, without any Lawtul Title, and during the very Sitting 


« of Parliament, would be a Precedent of a very ill Conſequence ; and make the 
« Right of giving it the more Queſtion'd ; at leaſt the leſs Valued. And therefore 
« jt would be fit, that either all the preſent Collection ſhould be diſcontinued, and 
« ceaſe abſolutely ; which was in the Power of the Merchants themſelves to do, 
« by refuſing to pay any Duties which there was no Law to compel them to: or, 
«, that a ſhort Act ſhould be preſently paſs d, for the continuance of thoſe Pay- 
« ments for a ſhort time; againſt the expiration whereof, the Act for granting 
« them for Life, with the Book of Rates, would be prepared, and ready. There 
were many Inconveniencies diſcover'd in the Firſt, in diſcontinuing the Collection 
and Payment of Duties, which would not be ſo eafily revived again, and redu- 
« ced into order : and that rhe laſt would, withopt prejudice to Either, both vin- 
« dicate the right of the Subject, and ſecure the King's Profit: And ſo they pre. 
pared (with all the expreſſions of Duty and Affection to the King that can be ima- 
gin d) and preſented a Grant of thoſe Duties for ſome few Months. In which 
there was a preamble, © diſapproving and condemning All That had been done 
jn That particular, from his Majeſty's firſt coming to the Crown, to that time; 
« and aſſerting His whole Right to thoſe Payments, to depend upon the Gift of 
« his Subjects: and concluded with © moſt ſevere Penalties to be inflicted upon 
« Thoſe, who ſhould preſume hereafter to Collect or Receive them otherwiſe, 
« than as they were, or ſhould be, granted by AQ of Parliament : which had 
never been in any other Act of Parliament declared: which the King likewiſe 
paſs d. So all the Revenue He had to live upon, and to provide him Meat, and 
which he had reaſon to expect, ſhould have been more certainly continued to him 


was taken into Their hands; in order to take it from Him too, whenever they 


ſhould think it convenient to their other Deſigns : of which, he ſhortly after found 
the miſchietf. 1 8 we 9 855 


I 


Though, as hath been obſerv'd, there was not hitherto one Penny of Money i= 


' yen to the King, or receiv'd by his Miniſters ; yet becauſe Subſidies were raiſed 


upon the People, according to the Formality of Parliaments; and as if all that 

great Supply had been to the King's own Coffers; It was thought neceſſary, 

that the People ſhould be refrefh'd with ſome behooveful Law, at the fame time 

that they found themſelves charged with the payment of ſo many Subſidies. 

And under that conſideration, together with the Bill tor Subfidies, Another was 

{ent up to the Lords, for a Triennial Parliament: Both which, quickly paſs'd that 
Houſe, and were tranſmitted to the King. Jö ES 1 05 
In that for the Triennial Parliament (though the ſame was grounded upon two 4 Bill for 4 


| former Statutes in the Time of King Edward the Third, That there ſhould Triennial Par- 
be Once every year a Parliament) there were ſome clauſes very derogatory to men Pa,, a. 


Monarchichal Principles; as © giving the People Authority to. Aſſemble together, 
* it the King fail'd to call them; and the like. Yet his Majeſty, really intending 
to make thoſe conventions frequent, without any great heſitation, enacted thoſe two 
Bills together; ſo much to the ſeeming Joy and Satisfaction of Both Houſes, 
that they pretended to have ſufficiently provided for the Security of the Com- 
* mon wealth ; and that there remain d nothing to be done, but ſuch a return of 
* Duty and Gratitude to the King, as might Teſtify their Devotions; and that 
their only end was to make Him glorious: But thoſe Fits of Zeal and Loyalty, 
never laſted long. £7 $6 RD TEL IS y 
Tube Lord Finch's flight, made not only the Place of Keeper vacant, but begot Sr. Edward - 
ſeveral other Vacancies. The Seal was given to Litrleton, who was then Chief Littleton made 
Tuſtice of the Common Pleas ;: for which Place he was excellently fitted: but be- Lud Keeper. 
ing a man of a grvae and comely Preſence, his other Parts were over-valued ; 
his Learning in the Law being his Maſter-piece. And he was choſen to be Keeper, 
upon the opinion and recommendation of the Two great Minilters under the cloud; 
who had before brought him to be a Privy-Counſellor, whilſt Chief Juſtice, to the 
no little jealouſy of the Lord Finch. © © 2 r 
Bantts, the Artourney General, was weary enough of the Inquiſition that was 
made into the Kings Grants, and glad to be promoted to the Common Pleas: 
Herbert, the Sollicitor General, who had fate all this time in the Houſe of Com- 
Mons, -aw'd and terrify'd with their Temper z applying himſelf to Mr. Hambden 
and two or three of the Other, without interpoſing or croſſing them in any — 
ong 
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8 Book III. 
long'd infinit ly to be out of that Fire: and fo the Office of Attourney General. 
which at any other time had been to be wiſh'd, was now the more grateful, as it 
removed him from the other attendance : it not being uſual in thoſe times for the 
Attourney General to be a Member of the Houſe of Commons; and he was call'q 
by Writ to attend the Houſe of Peers, where he Sits upon the Wooll-Sack at the 
back of the Judges. | ; em 

From the time that there was no more Fear of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
nor the Lord Lieutenant of Tre/and, nor of any particular men who were like to 
ſucceed Them in Favour ; All who had been active in the Court, or in any Ser- 
vice for the King, being totally diſpitited, and Moſt of them to be diſpoſed to any ill 
Offices againſt him; The great Patriots thought they might be able to do their 
Countrey better Service, if they got the Places and Prefeiments of the Court for 
Themſelves, and ſo prevent the Evil Counſels which had uſed to ſpring from 
thence. For which purpoſe, They had then a faſt Friend there, the Marquis of 
Hamilton; Who could moſt dextrouſly put ſuch an affair into agitation, With the 

leaſt noiſe, and prepare both King and Queen to hearken to it very willingly : and 

in a ſhort time all particulars were well adjuſted for every man's accommodation, 
Great Offices The Earl of Bedford was to be Treaſurer : in order to which, the Biſhop of 
deſen d for London had already defired the King © to receive the Staff into His hand, and 
5 of * give him leave to retire to the ſole care of his Biſhoprick ; by which, he 
e, wiſely withdrew from the Storm, and enjoy'd the greateſt Tranquillity of any man 
of the Three Kingdoms, throughout the whole Boiſterous and Deſtroying Time 

that follow'd ; and liv'd to fee a Happy and Bleſſed End of them, and died in 

Es great Honour. And fo the Treafury was for the prefent put into Commiſſion, 

The Biſhop of Mr. Pym was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer : which Office the Lord (ir- 


London re ſign- 


ing the Staff, lington was likewiſe ready to ſurrender, upon aſſurance of Indemnity for the fu- 
the Trea;ury is ture. Theſe Two were engaged to procure the King's Revenue to be liberally 
in. And that this might be the better done, the Earl of Bedford prevail'd with the 
King, upon the Removes mention'd before, to make Oliver Saint- ohn ( who 
hath been often, and will be oftner mention'd in this Diſcourſe ) his Sollicitor 
General; which his Maieſty readily conſented to: hoping, that being a Gentle: 
man of an Honourable Extraction (if he had been Legitimate) he had been very 
_ uſeful in the preſent exigence to ſupport His Service in the Houſe of Commons, 
St. John made Where his Authority was great; at leaſt, that he would be aſhamed ever to ap- 
Sullicitor Gene- pear in any thing that might prove prejudicial to the Crown. And he became 
1. immediately poſſeſsd of that Office of great truſt ; and was ſo well qualified 
for it, at that time, by his faſt and rooted malignity againſt the Government, 
that he loſt no credit with his Party, out of any apprehenſion or jealouſy that 
he would change his Side: and he made good their confidence; not in the 
lealt degree abating his malignant Spirit, or diſſembling it; but by the ſame 
obſtinacy, oppoſed every thing which might advance the King's Service, when 
he was his Sollicitor, as ever he had done before. 
The Lord Say was to be Maſter of the Wards: which place the Lord Cor- 
tington was likewiſe to ſurrender for his own quiet and 2 And Den- 

aill Hollis was to be Secretary of State, in the place of Secretary Windebank. 

Thus far the Intrigue for Preferments was entirely complied with: and it 1s 
great pity, that it was not fully executed, that the King might have had Some a- 
ble men to have adviſed or aſſiſted him; which probably Theſe very men would 
have done, after they had been ſo throughly engaged: whereas the King had none 
left about him in any Immediate Fruft in bufineſs (for I ſpake not of the Duke of 
Richmond, and ſome very Few men more about his Perſon, who always behaved 
themſelves Honourably) who either did not Betray, or Sink under the Weight or 
Repraach of it. Ede 1 ro | ) TIT EINE LY 
But the Earl of Bedford was reſolv'd, that He would not enter into the Trea- 
ſury, till the Revenue was in ſome degree ſettled; at leaſt, the Bill for Tonnage 
and Poundage paſs'd, with all decent circumſtances, and for Life; which both He 
and Mr. Pym did very heartily labour to effect; and had in Their thoughts, 
Many good Expedients, by which they intended to raiſe the Revenue of the 
Crown. And none of them were very ſollicitous to take their Promotions 
before ſome other Accommodations were provided for ſome of the reſt of their 


chief Companions ; who would be neither well pleaſed with Their le. 15 
| advance. 
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5 Hambden was a man they could not leave unprovided for; and there- 
Te there were ſeveral Deſigns, and very far driven, for the Satisfaction and 
Promotion of Him; and Efex, and Kimbolton, and Others; though. not ſo full 

conc'uded, as Thoſe before mention d. For the King's great End, was by theſz 
Compliances, to ſave the Life of the Earl of Strrafford; and to preſerve the 
Church from Ruin : for No body thought the Arch-Biſhop in danger of His life, 
And there were Few of .the . Perſons mention'd before, who thou;hr their Pre- 
ferments would do them much good, if the Earl were ſuffer'd tc live; but in 
that of the Church, the Major Part even of Thoſe Perſons weuld have been 
willing to have ſatisfied the King: the rather, becauſe they bad no reaſon 
to think the Two Houſes; or indeed Either of them; could have been induced 
to have purſued the contrary. And fo the continued and ren2w'd. violence in the 


ad vancement before them; nor ſo Submiſſive in the future to follow their | 


Proſecution of the Earl of Srrafford, made the King well contented (as the 


other Reafons prevail'd with the other Perſons ) that the purting of thoſe Promo- 
tions in practice, ſhould be for a time ſuſpended. E 

When thete was a new occaſion, upon the Importunity of the Scottiſß Commiſ 
ſioners, to procure. more Money; and the Leading Men, who uſed to be forward 
in finding out Expedients for Supply, ſeem'd to deſpair of being able ro borrow 
more; becauſe the City was much troubled and disheartned, to ſee the Work of 
Reformation. proceed ſo ſlowly, and no Delinquents Vet brought to Juſtice ; 
and that till ſome advance was made towards thoſe longed for Ends, there muſt 


A Propoſition 
made for bor. 
rowing Money 
in the City : 


be no expeRation of Borrowing more money From, or In the City; At that 


time, Mr. Hyde ſaid in the Houſe, © that He did not believe the thing to be ſo dif- 
«* ficult as was pretended ; That no man Lent his money, who.did not Gain by itz 
« and that it was evident enough, that there was plenty of Money; and there- 
« fore He was confident, it a ſmall Committee of the Houſe were nominated, 
„ who, upon conſultation: between: themſelves, might uſe the Name of the 


« Houſe to ſuch Men as were reputed to have money, they might prevail with them 
* to lend as Much as might ſerve for the preſent Exigence. Whereupon the 


Houſe willingly approved. .the: motion; and named Him, Mr. Capel, Sr. John 
Strangeways, and Five Ot Six; mote, hom they deſired might be join'd with 


them; who the ſame or the next day; repair'd into the City ; reſolving to 


apply themſelves to no men but Sugh, who were of clear reputation in point 
of Wiſdom, and Sobriety of Underſtanding, as. well as of Wealth and Ability 
to lend. And after they had ſpoken Together with four or, five eminent Men, 
they agreed to divide themſelves, and to confer: Severally . with their particular 
Acquaintances, upon the ſame Subject: Many men chuſing rather to Lend their 


Money, than to be known to Have it; and being very Wary in their Expreſſions, 


except in private. 


When they had again communicated together, they found that the Borrow- 


ing the Money would be very Eaſy ; Every man with whom they had conferr'd, 
being ready and forward to Lend the Money, or to. find a Friend who ſhould, 
upon Their Security who propoſed it. Moſt of them in their Private Diſcourſe 
faid, © that there was Money enough to be Lent, if men, ſavy there would be 
* like to be an End of Borrowing ; but that it: was an univerſal Diſcomfort and 


* Diſcouragement, to all men of Eſtates and Diſcretion,, to ſee Two great Al- 


mies ſtill kept on foot in the Kingdom, at ſo vaſt ,a Charge, when there te- 
„ main'd no fear of a War; and that if a time were once appointed for the 
* Disbanding them, there ſhould not want Money for the doing all that ſhould 
A be neceſſary in order to it. This Anſwer ſatisfied Them in all reſpetts : and the 

next day; Mr. Hyde reported the Succeſs of their Employment; © that they had 


* conferr'd with moſt cf the Subſtantial, and Beſt Reputed men of the City; 


* Who, by Themſelves and their Friends, had promiſed to ſupply the Money 
© which was deſired... And then He enlarged upon “ the Temper they under- 
* ſtood the City to be in, by the reports of Thoſe who might be reaſonably 
* ſuppoſed to know it beſt ; That It was indeed very much troubled and dif; 
* heartned, to ſee two Armies kept on foot at ſo vaſt a Charge within the 
**- bowels of the Kingdom, when God be thank'd all the danger of a War was 
removed; and that they who were very able to make good what they pro- 
Li * hiled, 


oh 
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(6 md, had frankly undertaken, That if a peremptory day was appointed for 


being rid of thoſe Armies, there ſhould not be want of Money to it: 


„ charge them. F a 8 
The Report was receiv'd with great Applauſe by the Major part of the Houſe; 
as was reaſonably collected by their Countenance : but it was as apparent, that 
the Governing Party was exccedingly Perplex'd with it, and knew not on 3 
ſuddain What to ſay to it: It they Embraced the opportunity, to procure q 3 
ſupply of Money which was really wanted, it would be too great a Counte- 
nance to the Perſons who had procured it; whole Reputation they were wil⸗ 
ling to Depreſs : Beſides, it would imply Their Approbation of what had been 
faid of the Disbanding ; at leaſt, would be a ground of often mentioning and 
preſling it; and which, how grateful ſoever to Moſt other men, was the thing 
They moſt abhor'd. After a long Silence, Mr. Hambden ſaid, * that the worthy 
“Gentlemen were to be much Commended for the Pains. they had taken; of 
“ which, He doubted not, good Uſe would be made : and ſo propoſed, That it 
“ might be well thought of, and the debate reſumed the next day; which 


but diſcourazed « cou not be denied. The next day, Alderman Pennington (a man in higheſt 


and defeated 
by the party. 


A Committee 
from Ireland, 


in order to the 


Proſecution of 
the Earl of 
Strafford, 


confidence with the Party; and one, who inſinuated all things to the Common- 
Council which he was directed ſhould be ſtarted There) begun the diſcourſe; and 
ſaid, © that the Gentlemen who had been laſt in the City to borrow... Money, 
“ had made a fair Report, but that in the end of it, there was Colloguintida: 
ce that He could not find with what Perſons They had conferr'd about the Temper 
« of the City; nor that any Conſiderable people troubled themſelves with De- 
<« ſigning or Wiſhing what the Parliament ſhould do, which they knew to be 
« Wiſe enough, to know What, and When they were to do that which was 
« Beſt for the Kingdom; and they acquieſced in Their grave Judgement: and 
concluded, © that the Money that the Houſe ſtood in need of, or a greater Sum, was 
« ready to be paid to whomſoever They ſhould appoint to receive it. The 
4 Houſe made it ſelf very Merry with the Alderman's Colloguintida, and call'd 
upon him © to explain it; and ſo the Debate ended: all Sober men being well 
Pleaſed to ſee the Diſorder they were in, and the Pains they had taken to Free 
Themſelves from it, which every day was renew'd upon them, as the ſubject 
matter afforded occaſion ; and they viſibly loſt much of the Reverence, which 
had been formerly paid them. | 

About the beginning of March, they begun to make Preparations for the Trial 
of the Earl of Hrafford; who had then been about Three Months in Priſon under 
the accuſation of High Treaſon : and by this time, for the better ſupply in this 
Work, a Committee was come from the Parliament in Ireland, to ſollicite Matters 
concerning that Kingdom. This Committee (moſt of them being Papiſts, and 
the Principal Actors ſince in the Rebellion) was receiv'd with great kindneſs; 
and upon the matter added to. the Committee for the Proſecution of the Earl 
of Strafford. So that now, Ireland ſeem'd no leſs intent upon the Ruin of that 
unfortunate Lord, than England and Scotland; there being ſuch a Correſpondence 
ſettled, between Weſtminſter and Dublin, that Whatſoever was practiſed in the 
Houſe of Commons Here, was ſoon after done likewiſe There: and, as Sr. George 
Ratcliff was accuſed Here of High Treaſon, upon pretence of being a Confe- 


derate with the Earl in his Treaſons; but in truth that he might not be capable 


ton ſider ations 
touching the 
Manner of his 
Trial, 


of giving any Evidence on the Behalf of him, and Thereupon ſent for into this 
Kingdom : So All, or Moſt of the other Perſons, who were in any Truſt with 
the Earl, and fo Privy to the Grounds and Reaſons of the Counſels There, and 
only able to make thoſe apparent, were accuſed by the Houſe of Commons in 


that Kingdom of High Treaſon ; under the general Impeachment, of © endea- 
* vouring to ſubvert the Fundamental Laws of that Kingdom, and to introduce 


« an Arbitrary Power: which ſerv'd the turn there, to Secure their Perſons, and 
to Remove them from Councils, as it had done Here. 5 

What Seeds were then ſown for the Rehellion which within a year after broke 
out in Ireland, by the great Liberty and Favour that Committee found; who, for 
the good Service againſt that Lord, were hearkned to in all things that concern d 
that Kingdom ; ſhall be obſerv'd, and ſpoken of at large, hereafter. 


Much time was ſpent in conſideration of the Manner of the Trial; for they 


could find no Precedent would fit their caſe : ® Whether it ſhould be in the 


Houſe 
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„ Houſe of Peers ? which Room was thought too little, for the Accuſers, Wit- 


« neffes, Judges and Spectators: Who ſhould Proſecute? Whether Members cho- 


« ſen of the Commons, or the King's Council? Whether the Biſhops (which 


were twenty four in number, and like to be roo tender- hearted in matter of Blood, 


and ſo either to Convert many, or increaſe a Diſſenting Party too much) © ſhould 
« have Voices inthe Trial? Whether thoſe who had been created Peers ſince the 
% Accuſarion was carried up, ſhould be admitted to be Judges? and laftly, * Whether 
the Commoners who were to be preſent at the Trial, ſhould fit Uncover'd ? and, 
« Whether any Menibers of the Houſe of Commons ſhould be Examin'd at the 
Trial on the behalf of the Earl? who had ſent a Lift of Names, and defired an 
Order to that purpoſe. | GE 

After much debate it was agreed, © that the Trial ſhould be in We/tminſter-Hall, 


« where Sears ſhould be built for the reception of the whole Houſe of Commons, 


« which together with the Speaker ſhould be preſent : for they Then foreſaw, that 
they might be put to another kind of Proceeding than That they pretended ; and 
(though with much ado) they conſented to fit uncover'd, leaſt ſuch a little circum- 
{tance might diſturb the whole deſig g Ont, 

For the Proſecution, they had no mind to truſt the King's Council ; who nei- 
ther knew their Secret Evidence, nor, being inform'd, were like to apply and preſs 
it, ſo vigorouſly as the bufineſs would require: and therefore, they appointed 
„ that Committee which had prepared the Charge, to give in the Evidence, 
4 and in the name of all the Commons of England, to Proſecute the Impeach- 
TRE” 1 FE | | | 
For the Biſhops : after many bitter Invectives; and remembring the Faults of 
Particular Perſons ; and the Canons which ſeem'd to involve the Whole Body; 


with ſharpneſs and threats; they rook the caſe to be ſo clear upon an old Canon 


(the only one they acknowledged for Orthodox) that Clericas non debet intereſſe 
Sanguini, that they were content © to refer that to the Houſe of Peers, as proper 
« only for their determination. And this they did, not upon any Confidence they 
had in the Matter it ſelf, whatever Law, or Reaſon, or Canon, they pretended ; or 
in the Lords, the major part of whom, when any difference of opinion was, 


always diſſented from their deſigns: but that they had a trick of doing their bufineſs 
by Intimation ; and had a ſure Friend amonelt the Biſhops, who had promiſed them 


ſeaſonably to free them of that trouble. 


- 
* 


They would not truſt their Lordſhips own Inclinations with the other point, of 
the new Barons, which they knew would be controverred ; but in plain. terms de- 
manded, © that no Peer, created ſince the Day upon which the Earl of Srrafford 
„was Impeach'd of High Treaſon , becauſe They were involv'd as Commoners 
« in the making that Accuſation, ſhould fit as Judges at his Trial. 9 8 
For the Earl's demand, of an Order to Examine ſome Members on his Behalf, 
© upon matters of fact at his Trial; after a long Debate, they left it only in the 


Power of the Perſons Themſelves who were nominated, © to be examin'd if they 


would (not without ſome ſmart Animadverſions, © that they ſhould take heed 
What they did) and refuſed to Enjoin them; though the ſame had been done at 


Their defire, for the Lords of the Council: but that was Againſt the Earl, and ſo 


( ö | 
The Lords, in the abſence of the Lord Keeper, who was very Sick, made 
choice of the Earl of Arundel to Prefide and Govern the Court; being a perſon no- 
toriouſly diſaffected to the Earl of Srrafford. © tt I i © 
And for the great buſineſs of the Biſhops, they were ſaved the labour of giving 
any Rule (which it may be would have troubled them) by the Biſhop of Lin- 
cos ſtanding up, and moving, on the Behalf of Himſelf and his Brethren, © that 


1 They might be Excuſed from being preſent at the Trial, being Eccle aſtical Per- 
„ ſons, and ſo not to have Their hands in Bloed; and ſuch other Reaſons, as, 


when they are Examin'd, will not be found of of very great weight. 


This Biſhop: had been, by ſeveral Cenſures in the Star-Chamber, Impriſon'd in 


the Tower. where he remain d till after the beginning of this Parliament, and was 


then ſet at Liberty upon the defire of the Lords; who knew him to be a mortal 


and irreconcileable Enemy to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury : and indeed, he 
had always been 4 Puritan fo far, as to love None of the Bifhops, and to have uſed 


Many learned Church-men with great Contempt and Infvlenee : and yet he left. 


a0 way unprattifed, to aſſure the King,“ that he would do great matters in Parlia- 
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« ment for His Service, if he might be at Liberty. The next day aſter he 
kl 5 came to the Houſe of Peers, the Lord Say made that Speech, which he ſince Printed z 
th | raking notice © of ſome Imputations laid on him by the Arch-Biſhop of Canter. 
Ii « Bury, That he ſhould be a Sectaty, which no body can doubt, that reads that 
Speech: Yet he had no ſooner done, than that Biſhop roſe, and made a large Pa. 
negyrick in his Praiſe, and profeſs d, that he always believ'd his Lordſhip to be 
as far from a Sectary, as Himſelf. And when he found the great defire of the 
Houſe of Commons, to be freed from the Biſhops Votes in that Trial; he never 
lefc Terrifying them with the Cenſure that hung over Their heads for making the 
Canons, till he perſwaded them to Ingrariate themſelves, by defiring to be excuſed 
+. in that matter, before an Order ſhould be made for their Abſence. 2 


Book II. 
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This Example of the Biſhops, prevail'd with ſome Lords, who had been. 
created ſince the Accuſation, to quit their Right of Judging; and amongſt them; 
the Lord Littleton (who had been made a Baron upon the deſire of the Earl of 
$:rafford, for that only reaſon, that he profeſs d, If he were a Peer, he would 
(and indeed he could) © do Him notable Service) was the Firſt who quitted his 
Right toJudge, becauſe he had been a Commoner when the Accuſation was firſt brought 
up: but they who Inſiſted _”_ their Right (as the Lord Seymour, and others) and; 
demanded the Judgement of the Houſe, were no more diſturb' d, but exerciſed the 
{ame Power to the end, as any of the other Lords did; and fo, no doubt, might the 
Biſhops too, if they would: For, though there might be ſome reaſon for Their ab- 

' ſence, when the Trial was according to Law, Before and by his Peers only; Vet. 
when that Judgement was waved, and a Bill of Attainder brought up againſt him, 
Their Votes in that Bill were as Neceſſary and Effential, as of any Other of the 
Lords, And it may be, their Unſeaſonable, Voluntary, Unjuſt quitting it Then, 

pcs many men leſs ſollicitous for the Defence of their Right Afterwards, But of 

All ends being th red, and ſettled; On Monday, the Twenty ſecond of 

. 11... - All things being thus prepared, and ſettled; On Monday, the Twenty ſecond of 
228 March, the Earl of Srafford was brought to the Bar 7 Weſtminſter-Hall ; the 
22d, 1640. Lords ſitting in the Middle of the Hall in their Robes; and the Commoners, and 

| ſome ſtrangers of Quality, with the $:0777/þ Commiſſioners, and the Committee 
of Ireland, on either Side; there being a cloſe Box made at one End, at a very 

1 convenient diſtance for Hearing, in which the King and Queen fate untaken notice 

[ of : His Majeſty, out of Kindneſs and Curioſity, defiring to hear All that could be 

alledged : of which, I.believe, he afterwards repented himſelf ; when“ His having 

W been preſent at the Trial, was alledged and urged to him, as an Argument for the 

| paſſing the Bill of Attainder. oh: _ 1 1 

The Charge . After the Earl's Charge was read, and an Introduction made by Mr. Pym, in 

«| gainſt bim. Which he call'd bim the Wicked Earl; fome Member of the Houſe of Commons 

1 according to Their parts aſſign' d; being a Lawyer, Applied and preſs'd the Evidence; 

i Vioͤſth great licence and ſharpneſs of language; and, when the Earl. had made his 

Defence, Replied with the ſame liberty upon whatſoever he {aid ; taking all occa- 
ſions of bitterly Inveighing, againlt his Perſon : which Reproach ul way of carriage 
was look d upon with fo much Approbation, that one of the Managers (Mr. Pal. 
mer) loſt all his Credit and Intereſt with them, and never recover'd it, for uſing a 
Decency and Modelty, in his carriage and language towards him; though the 
8 of His Arguments -preſs'd more upon the Earl than all the Noiſe of 
the Relt. 3 | nts 

The Trial laſted Eighteen days; in which, © all the Haſty, or Proud Expreſſi- 
e ons, or Words He had utter'd at any time ſince he was firſt made a Privy-Coun- 
„ ſellor; all the acts of Paſſion or Power, that he had exerciſed in. Tork/hire, 
“ from the time that he was firſt Preſident there; his engaging himſelf in Projects 
« in Ireland, as the Sole making of Flax, and felling Tobacco in that Kingdom; 
* his billetting of Soldiers, and exerciſing of Martial Law there; his extraordinary way 
44 of Proceeding againſt the Lord Mountnorris, and the Lord Chancellor Lofrus ; his 
ee afluming a Power of ; Judicature at the Council-Table, to determine Private Inte: 
« reſts, and matter of Inheritance; ſome rigorous and extrajudicial Determinati- 
« ons in caſes of Plantations ; ſome high Diſcourſes at the Council-Table in Fre- 
* land; ſome taſual and light Diſcourſes at his own Table, and at Publick Meetings; 
6 and laſtly, ſome Words ſpoken in ſecret Council in this Kingdom, after the Diſſo- 
* lution of the laſt Parliament, were urged and preſs'd againff him, to make 
good the general Charge, of © an Endeavour to Overthrow the n 
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a Government of the Kingdom, and to Introduce an Arbitrary Power. 8 
The Earl behaved himſelf with great ſhew of Humility and Submiſſion 3 Vic defence. 


nt ad 


c 


bur yer, with ſuch a kind of Courage, as would loſe no advantage z and it) 
truth, made his Defence with all imaginable Dexterity ; anſwering this charge, 
and. evading That, with all poſſible, Skill and Eloquence : and though he knew 
not, till he came to the Bar, upon what Parts of his Charge they would pro- 
ceed againſt him, or what Evidence they would produce, he took very little 
time to Recollett himſelf, and left nothing unſaid that might make for his own 
Tuſtification. | Es JC IO Or WET 
© For the buſineſs of Ire/and; He complain'd much, © that by an Order from 
„the Committee which prepared his Charge apainſt him, all his Papers in 
that Kingdom, by which he ſhould make, his Defence, were ſeiz d and taken 
« from him; and by virtue of the ſame Order, all his Goods, Houſhold-ſtuff, 
« Plate, and Tobacco ( amounting, as he ſaid, to Eighty Thouſand pounds) 
« were likewiſe ſeiz d; ſo that he had not money to ſubfiſt in Priſon : that 
all thoſe Miniſters of State in Ireland, who were moſt Privy to the Acts 
„ f5r which he was Queſtion'd, and ſo could give the beſt Evidence. and Teſti- 
e mony on his behalf, were Impriſon'd under the charge of Treaſon. Yet he 
« ayerr'd, That he had behaved himſelf in that Kingdom, according to the 
« Power and Authority granted by his Commiſſion and Inſtructions; and ac- 
| * cording to the Rules and Cuſtoms obſerv'd by former Deputies and Lieute- 
„ nants. That the Monopolies of Flax and Tobacco, had been undertaken by 
Him for the Good of that Kingdom, and Benefit of his Majeſty : the Former 
« eſtabliſhing a moſt beneficial Trade and good Husbandry, not before practiſed 
„There; and the. Latter bringing a Revenue of above Forty Thouſand pounds 
to the Crown, and, advancing Trade, and bringing no damage to the Sub- 
« jet. That Billetting of Soldiers (which was alledged to be Treaſon, by a 
Statute made in Ireland in the time of King Henry the Sixth) © and the exer- 
“ ciſing of Martial Law, had been always practiſed by the Lieutenants and 
„Deputies of that Kingdom; which he proved, by the Teſtimony and Con- 
feſſion of the Earl of Corꝶ, and the Lord Milmot; neither of which, deſired 
to fay more for his behoof, than inevitably they muſt. He ſaid, © the Act of 
Parliament mention d, of Henry the Sixth, concern'd not Him; it compre- 
* hending only the Inferior Subjects, and making it Penal to Them to billet 
Soldiers, not the Deputy; or Supreme Commander; if it did, that it was 


e « Repeal'd by Poyning's AQ, in the Eleventh year of Henry the Seventh: How- 
8 « ever, if it were not, and that it were Treaſon till, it was Treaſon only in 
2 « Ireland, and not in England; and therefore, that he could not be Tried Here 


« for it, but muſt be tranſmitted Thither. He ſaid, the Council-Table in Ireland, 
* had a Large, Legal Juriſdiction, by the Inſtitution and Fundamental Cuſtoms 
* of that Kingdom; and had, in all times Determin'd, matters of the Same 
* nature, which it had done in- His time: and that the Proceedings there upon 
* Plantations, had been with the Advice of the Judges, upon a clear Title of 
the Crown, and upon great Reaſon of State: and that the Nature and Diſ- 
poſition of that People, required a Severe Hand and Strict Reins to be 


þ * held upon them, which being looſed, the Crown would quickly feel the 
1 * Miſchief; Ms es V 5 
e For the ſeveral Diſcourſes, and Words, wherewith he was charged; he De- 
of nied many, and Explain'd and put a Gloſs upon others, by the reaſons and cir- 


cumſt inces of the Debate. One particular, on which they much infiſted, though 
it was ſpoken twelve. years before, © that He ſhould ſay in the Publick Hall 


n. * in 707k, that the Little Finger of the Prerogative ſhould ly .heavier upon 
6, * them than the Loins of the Law, he directly Inverted; and proved by two 
is or three Perſons of Credit, © that he ſaid ( and the occaſion made it probable, 
1; being upon the buſineſs of Knighthood, which was underſtood to be a Legal Tax) 
* * the Little Finger of the Law was heavier than the-Loins of the Prerogative ; 


that Impoſition for Knighthood, amounting to a much higher rate, than any 
& of the Prerogative which had been exerciſed. © However, he faid, © he 
* hoped no Indiſcretion, or Unskilfulneſs, or Paſſion, or Pride of Words, would 
amount to Treaſon; and for Miſdemeanours, he was ready to Submit to 
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| He made the leaſt, that is, the worſt Excuſe, for thoſe two ARts againſt the 
Lord Mountnorris, and the Lord Chancellor; which indeed were Powerful 
Acts, and manifeſted a nature exceſſwely Imperious; and no doubt, cauſed 3 
greater Diſlike and Terror, in Sober and Diſpaſſionate Perſons, than All that was al. 
ledged againſt him. A Servant of the Earl's, one Anneſiey (Kinſman to Mount. 
norris) attending on his Lord during ſome Fit of the Gout (of which he 

often labour'd ) had by accident, or negligence, ſuffer d a Stool to fall upon 
the Earl's Foot; entaged with the Pain whereof, his Lordſhip with a ſmall Cane 

on ſtruck Anneſley: this being merrily ſpoken of at dinner, at a Table where the 

| Lord Mountnorris was (I think, the Lord Chancellor's ). He faid, © the Gentle. 
© man had a Brother that would not have taken ſuch a Blow. This coming ſome 
months after to the Deputies hearing, he cauſed a Council of War to he 
call'd ; the Lord Mountnorris being an Officer of the Army; where, upon an 
Article © of moving. Sedition, and ſtirring up the Soldiers, againſt the General, 
He was charged. with thoſe Words formerly ſpoken at the Lord Chancellor 
Table. What Defence he made, I know not; for he was fo ſurpriz'd, that he 
knew not what the matter was, when he was Summon'd to that Council: 
but the Words being proved, he was deprived of his Office (being then Vice- 
Treaſurer ) and his Foot-Company ; committed to Priſon ; ſentericed © to loſe his 
“ Head. The Office, and Company, were immediately diſpoſed of; and He 
impriſon'd, till the King ſent him over a Pardon, by which he was diſcharg d, 
with his Life; all the other parts of the Sentence being fully executed. 

This ſeem'd to all men a moſt Prodigious courſe of Proceeding ; that in 3 
time of full Peace, a Peer of the Kingdom and a Privy-Counſellor; for an Un- 
adviſed, Paſſionate, Myſterious Word ( for the Expreſſion was capable of many 
Interpretations) ſhould be call'd before a Council of War, which could not 
reaſonably be underſtood to have Then a ſuriſdiction over ſuch Perſons, and in 
{ſuch Caſes ; and without any Procels, or Formality of Defence, in two houry 
ſhould be Deprived of his Life and Fortune: the Injuſtice whereof, ſeem d the 
more formidable, for that the Lord Mountnorris was known, for ſome time 
before, to ſtand in great Jealouſy and Disfavour with the Earl: which made 

it look'd on as a pure Act of Revenge; and gave all men. warning, how they 
truſted themſelves in the Territories where He commanded. |, 5 
The Earl diſcharged Himſelf of the rigour and ſeverity of the Sentence, and 
laid it upon © the Council of War; where he Himſelf not only forbore to be 
« Prefent, but would not ſuffer his Brother, who was an Officer of the Army, 
to Stay there: he ſaid, © he had conjured the Court, to proceed without any 
e reſpe& of favour or kindneſs to Himſelf; and that, aſſoon as He underſtood 
„ the Judgement of the Council, which was Unanimous, he declared publickly 
„(as he had likewiſe done before) That a hair of his head ſhould not periſh; 
« and immediately wrote an earneſt Letter to his Majefty, for the procuring 
his Pardon; which was by his Majeſty, upon his Lordſhips recommendation 
© and mediation, granted accordingly : and thereupon, the Lord Mountnorris 
« was ſer at Liberty: though, it is true, He was, after his enlargement, not 
te ſuffer d to come to England. He concluded, © that the Lord Mountnorri: 
© was an Inſolent perſon; and that he took this courſe to humble him: and 
that he would be very well content, that the Same courſe might be taken to 
* reform Him; if the ſame Care might likewiſe be, that it might prove no mote 
* to His prejudice, than the other had been to that Lord. | 

But the Standers by, made another Excufe for him: © The Lord Mount 
* norris was à man of great Induſtry, Activity, and Experience, in the affairs 
« of Ireland; having raiſed himſelf from a very private mean condition (ha- 
« ving been an inferior Servant to the Lord Chicheſter ( to the Degree of a 
% Viſcount, and a Privy-Counſellor, and to a very ample Revenue in Lands 
« and Offices; and had always, by Servile Flattery and Sordid Application, 
« wrought himſelf into Truſt and Nearneſs with all Deputies, at their fuſt 
te entrance upon their Charge, informing them of the Defects and Overſights 
« of their Predeceſſors; and, after the determination of their Commands, 
« and return in England, informing the State here, and thoſe Enemies they 
e uſually contracted in that time, of whatſoever they had done, or ſuffer d to 
de done, amiſs ; whereby they either ſufſer' d Diſgrace or Damage, aſſpo 
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« as they were recall'd from thoſe Honours, In this manner, He begun with his 
« own Maſter the Lord Chicheſter ; and continued the ſame arts, upon the Lord 
« Grandijon, and the Lord Fa/i/and, who ſucceeded ; and upon that Score, pro- 
& cured Ad miſſion and Truſt with the Earl of Strafford, upon His firſt admiſſion to 
% that Government: So that this Dilemma ſeem'd urqueſlionable, That either the 
« Deputy of Ireland mult deltroy my Lord Mou ntnorris, whilſt he continued in 
« his Office, or my Lord Mountnorris mult deſtroy the Deputy, aſſoon as his Com- 
% miſhon was determin d. And upon this Conſideration; befides, that his no vir- 
we made him unpitied; many look d with leſs concernedneſs upon that AR, than 
the matter it Self deſerv'd. . j ee ons 0 Is GE 

The Caſe of the Lord Chancellor, ſeem d, to Common Underſtandings, an act 

of leſs violence, becauſe it concern'd not Life; and had ſome ſhew of Formality 


at lealt, if not regularity in the Proceeding ; and that which was Amiſs in it, 


took its growth from a nobler Root than the other. The endeavour was, to com- 
pel the Lord Chancellor to ſettle more of his Land, and in another manner, upon 
is eldeſt Son, than he had a mind to, and than he could Legally be compell'd to: 


Lady, for whom the Earl had ſo great a value and eſteem, that it made his Juſtice 
the more fuſpected) preſsd and in the end order d him to do. The Chancellor 
refuſed ; was committed to Priſon; and ſhortly after, the Great Seal taken from 


ty years. © In the preg this Charge, many things of Levity, as certain Letters of 
great Affection and Familiarity from the Earl to that Lady, which were found in 
her Cabinet after her death; others of Paſſion, were expoſed to the publick view: 
to procure Prejudice rather to his Gravity and Diſcretion, than that they were in 
any degree Material to the bufineſs; 355 ls eg IS | 

The Earl faid little more to it, than “ that he hoped, what Paſſion ſoever, or 
« what Injultice ſoever might be found in that Proceeding, and Sentence, there 
„would be no Treaſon : and that, for his part, he had yet reaſon to believe, 
6 what he had done was very Juft; fince it had been review'd by his Majeſty, 
© and his Privy-Council here; upon an Appeal from the Lord Viſcount E!y (the de- 


* ny days, it had receiv'd a Confirmation. | 8 
But the truth is, That rather accuſed the Earl of an Exceſs of Power, than ab- 


it to be a high act of Oppreſſion; and not to be without a mixture of that Policy, 
which was ſpoken of before in the Caſe of the Lord Mountnorris: For the Chan- 
cellor, being a perſon of great Experience, Subtilty, and Prudence, had been al- 


ways very Severe to departed Deputies; and not over Agreeable, nor in any degree 


Submiſs, to Their full Power; and taking himſelf to be the Second Perſon in the 


the Firſt, who could naturally hope but for a term of ears in that Superiority: 
neither had he ever before met with the leaſt Check, that might make him ſuſpect 
a Diminution of his Authority, or Intereſ t.. 5 N 

as the Hinge upon which the treaſon was principally to hang, was a Diſcourſe of 
the Earl's in the Committee of State (which They call'd zhe Cabinet Council) up- 
on the Diſſolution of the former Parliament. Sr. Harry Vane the Secretary of 
State, gave in Evidence, That the King at that · time calling that Committee to 


* fidies, what Courſe he ſhould now take? that the Earl of Srrafford anſiver'd, 
Sir, You have now done your Duty, and your Subjects have fail'd in theirs ; 
and therefore you are abſolv'd from the Rules of Government, and may ſup- 
© ply your ſelf by Extraordinary Ways; you mult proſecute the War vigorouſly ; 


vou have an army in Ireland, with which you may reduce this Kingdom. 


The Earl of Northumberland being Examin d, for the confirmation of this Proof, 
temember d only, „ that the Earl had faid, You have done your Duty, and are 
* now abſolv'd from the Rules of Government; but not a word of the Army in 
beland, or reducing this Kingdom. The Lord Marquis Hamilton, the Lord Bi- 
ſhop of London, and the Lord Cottington, being likewiſe Examin'd, anſwer d upon 
their Oaths, © that they heard none of thoſe words ſpoken by the Earl And 
theſe were the only Perſons preſent at that debate, ſave only the Arch-Biſhop of 


Ca- 


This the Earl, upon a Paper Petition preferr'd to him by the Wife of that Son (a 


him, which he had kept with great reputation of Ability for the ſpace of above twen- 


graded Lord Chancellor)“ and upon a ſolemn hearing There, which took up ma- 


folv'd him of Injuſtice; for moſt Men that weigh'd the whole matter, believ'd, 


Kingdom, during the holding of his Place, thought himſelf little leſs than equal to 


That which was with molt Solemnity and Expectation, alledged againſt the Earl, 


* him, ask'd them, Since he fail'd of the aſſiſtance and ſupply he expected by Sub- 


* 
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Canterbury, ad Secretary Windebank, neither of which could be Exaniin'd, d 
would be Believ'd. . 2 

The Earl poſitively denied the Words; alledged much Animoſity © to be in 
« Sr. Harry Vane towards him; and obſerv'd, “that not one of the other Wit. 
« neſſes, who were likewiſe preſent, and as like to Remember what was ſpoken, 
as the Secretary, heard one word of the Ii Army, or reducing this Kingdom: 
“ that if he had ſpoken thoſe words, it could not be underſtood to be 1poken 
« of England, but of Scotland, of which the Diſcourſe was, and for which that 
« Army was known to be raiſed. He concluded, © that it the words wete ſpo- 
« ken by him, which he expreſly denied, they were not Treaſon ; and if they were 
« Treaſon, that by a Statute made in Edward the Sixth's time, one Witneſs was 

| d not ſufficient to prove it, and that here was but one. 

The FarPs con- Seventeen days being ſpent in the whole progreſs of this Trial; the Earl, having 

cluſion of his De- Jefended himſelf with wonderful dexterity and ability, concluded, © that if the 

Jenks whole Charge (in which he hoped he had given their Lordſhips ſatisfaction of 

« his Loyalty and Integrity, how great ſoever his Infirmities were) was proved, 
« that the whole made him not guilty of High Treaſon ; and to that purpofe 
defired © that his Learned Council might be heard; and moſt patherically 
conjured their Lordſhips, ** that for Their Own ſakes, they would nor; out of 
" Diſoleaſire or Disfavour towards His Perſon, create a Precederit to the Preju- 
&« dice of the Peerage of England, and wound Themſelves through his Sides: 
which was good Counſel z and hath been ſince (though too late) acknowledged to 
be ſo. =: | | 

Wis Cunci! The next day, his Council was heard in the fame place to the matter of Lay, 

heard, f to And here I cannot paſs by an Inſtance of as great Animoſity, and Indirect Pro- 

matter of ſecution, in that circumſtance of aſſigning him Counſel, as can be given. After the 

LOW. Houſe of Peers had aſſigned him ſuch Counſel as he deſired, to aſſiſt him in 

matter of Law (which never was, of can Juſtly be denied to the moſt ſean: 
| dalous Felon, the moſt inhuman Murtherer, or the moſt infamous Traitor) the 
Houſe of Commons, upon ſome occaſion, took notice of it with Paſſion and 
Diſlike, ſomewhat unskilfully, * that ſuch a thing ſhould be done without their 
& conſent ; which was no more, than that the Judge ſhould be directed by the 
Proſecutor, in what manner to proceed and determine: Others, with much Bitter. 
neſs, inveighing againſt “ the Preſumption of thoſe Lawyers, that durſt be of 
* Counſel with a Perſon accuſed by them of High Treaſon; and moving,“ that 
<* they might be ſent for, and proceeded againſt for that Contempt: Whereas, 
They were not only Obliged to ir; by the Honour and duty of their Profeſſion ; but had 
been puniſhable for refuſing to ſubmit to the Lords Orders. The matter was too Grols to 
receive any Publick Order, and ſo the Debate ended; but ferv'd (and no doubt that was 
the Intention)to let thoſe Gentlemen know, how warily they were to demean them: 
ſelves, lealt the Anger of that terrible Congregation ſhould be kindled againſt them; 
Mr. Lane's Ar- But truly I. have not heard that it made any Impreſſion upon thoſe Perſons ; it did 
gument for him not, I am ſure, upon Mr. Lane, who argued the matter of Law for the Earl. The 
Matters which were by him principally Inſiſted on, and Averrd with ſuch Conf: 
dence as a man uſes, who believes himſelf, were Theſe : 8 
1. « That by the Wiſdom and Tenderneſs of Parliaments, which knew that 
ce there could not be a greater Snare for the Subject, than to leave the nature of 
« Treaſon undefined and unlimitted, All Treaſons were particularly mention'd and 
« ſet down in the Statute of the 25 Edw. III. de Proditionibus. That nothing is 
« Treaſon, but what is comprehended within that Statute ; all Treaſons before that 
« Statute, as Killing the King's Unkle, his Nurſe, Piracy, and divers others, be- 
« ing reſtrain'd and taken away by the Declaration of that Act. And that no Words 
« or Actions, in any of the Articles of the Earl of Srrafford's Charge, did amount 
to Treaſon withih that Statute. 1 
2. © That by reaſon of the Clauſe in that Statute, of declaring Treaſon in Parlia- 
c ment, divers actions were declared to be Tteaſons in Parliament, in the time of 
« King Richard the Second, to the great Prejudice of the Subject: It was there. 
« fore ſpecially Provided, and Enacted, by a Statute in the Firſt year of the Reign 
e of King Henry the Fourth, Chapter the Tenth, which is ſtill in force, That no- 
thing ſhould be declared and adjudged Treaſon, but what was ordain d in that 
“ Statute of the 25 Edto. III. by which Statute, all Power of declaring New 
« Treatons in Parliament, Was taken away; and that no Precedent of 2 1 
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« Declaration in Parliament can be ſhew'd fince that time: All New Treaſons, 
« made by any Act of Parliament in the Reign of King Henry the Eighth, be- 
« ing by the Statute of the Firlt year of Queen Mary, Chapter the Firſt, taken 
« away, and reſtrain'd to the 25 Edw, III. and that likewiſe by another Statute of 
« the firſt Year of Queen Mary, Chapter the Tenth, All Trials of Treafons 
« ought to be according to the Rules of the Common Law, and not other- 
« wile. C 
4 « That the Foundation upon which the Impeachment Was framed, was Er- 
« roneous ; for that (beſides that it was confeſs'd on all hands, the Laws of the 
Kingdom were Not ſubverted) an Endeavour to Subvert the Fundamental Laws 
« and Statutes of the Realm, by Force attempted, is not Treaſon, being only 
« made Felony by the Statute of the Firlt year of Queen Mary, Chapter the 
« Twelfth ; which is likewiſe expired. That Cardinal Wo/ſey, in the thirty third 
« year of King Henry the Eighth, was ind icted only of a Premunire, for an En- 
« deavour to bring in the Imperial Laws into this Kingdom. And that an Endeavour, 
& or Intention, to levy War, was made Treaſon, only by a Statute of the 13th E!/;- 
« zabeth (a time very Inquiſitive for Treaſon) which expired with Her life. 
4. © Laſtly, That if any thing was alledged againſt the Earl which might be 
« Penal to him, it was not Sufficiently and Legally proved; for that by the Sta- 
« tate of the Firſt year of King Edward the Sixth, Chapter the Twelfth, No Man 
« ought to be Arraign'd, Indicted, or Condemn d, of any Treaſon, unleſs it be up: 
« on the Teſtimony of Two Lawſul and Sufficient Witneſſes, produced in the 


« Preſence of the Party accuſed ; unleſs the party Confeſs the ſame : and if it 


« he for Words, within Three Months after the ſame ſpoken, if the Party be 


« within the Kingdom. Whereas there was in this Caſe, only One Witneſs, Sr. 


E * Henry Vane, and the Words ſpoken Six Months before, 


The Caſe being thus ſtated on the Earl's behalf, the Judgement of the Lords, 


in whom the ſole power of Judicature was conceivd to he, was by all men 
expected; the Houſe of Commons having declared, © that They intended not to 
„make any Reply to the Argument of Law made by Mr, Lane, it being below 
* their Dignity to contend with a private Lawyer. Indeed they had a more con- 
vincing way to proceed by, for the next day after that Argument, Sr. Arthur Haſlerig 


(Brother in Law to the Lord Brook) an abſurd, bold man, brought up by Mr. Pym, 4 Bill of At 


and ſo employ'd by that Party to make any attempt, preferr d a Bill in the Houſe 


tainder brought 


of Commons, © for the Artainder of the Earl of Strafford of High Treaſon; it be- rs prog pe 
ing obſerv'd that by what the Earl had ſaid for himſelf in the matter of fact, and in 


matter of prudence, of the conſequence of ſuch an extraordinary Proceeding ; and 
by what had been ſaid for him in the, point of Law; molt Sober men, who had 
been, and {KN} were, full enough of Diſſike and Paſſion againſt the Earl, were not 


at all ſatisfied in the Juſtice of the Impeachment, or in the Manner of the Proſes 


cution : and therefore, that the Houſe of Peers, which confiſted of near one 


hundred and twenty, beſides the Biſhops, and of whom Fourſcore had been conſtantly 
attending the Trial; were not like to take upon Them the Burthen of ſuch 


a Judgement as was expected. | 24 5 | 
The Bill was receiv'd with wonderful alacrity, and immediately read the firſt 


and the ſecond time, and ſo Committed : which was not uſual in Parliaments, ex- 


cept in matters of great concernment and conveniency in the particular; or of little 
importance or moment in the general. Thoſe who at firſt conſented, upon flight 
information, to his Impeachment, upon no other reaſon, but (as bath been ſaid be- 


tore) becauſe They were only to Accuſe, and the Lords to Judge, and ſo thought 


to be troubled no more with it, being Now as ready to Judge, as they had been to 
accuſe z finding ſome new reaſons to ſatisfy themſelves, of which one was, © They 
| *© had gone too far to Sit ſtill or Retire. — 5 g 
A Day or two before the Bill of Attainder was brought into the Houſe of Com- 


mons, there was a very remarkable Paſſage, of which, the Pretence was, © to maxe 


One Witneſs, with divers Circumſtances as good as Two though I believe it 
was directed In truth to an end very forreign to that which was propoſed. The 
words of the Earl of Strafford, by which © his Endeavour to alter the frame of 
Government, and his Intention to levy War, ſhould principally appear, were pro- 
ved Singly by Sr. Henry Vane ; which had been often averr'd, and promiſed, 
thould be proved by ſeveral Witneſſes ; and the Law was clear, that leſs than 
* Two Witpeſſes ought not to be receiv'd in cafe of Treaſon. , 
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great Perſon. 


—  M———— 


To make this Single Teſtimony appear as Suffi rent as if it had been confirm'd by 


more, Mr. Pym inform'd the Houſe of Commons, “ of the Grounds upon which 


a he firſt adviſed that Charge, and was fatisfied that he ſhould ſufficiently Prove it. 
That ſome Months before the beginning of this Parliament, He had viſited young 
e Sr, Henry Vane, eldeſt Son to the Secretary, who was then newly recover'd from 
an Ague ; that They being together, and condoling the fad condition of the King. 
© dom, by reaſon of the many Illegal Taxes and Preſſures, Sr. Harry told him, If he 
* would call upon Him the next day, He would ſhew him ſomewhat that would 
« give him much trouble, and inform him, What Counſels were like to be 
“ follow'd to the ruin of the Kingdom; for that He had, in peruſal of ſome of 
c his Father's Papers, accidentally met with the Reſult of the Cabinet 
* Council upon the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, which comprehended the 
« Reſolutions then taken. . | | | 

ce The next day He ſhew'd him a little Paper of the Secretary's own writing; 
in which was contain'd the day of the Month, and the Reſults of ſeveral Dif: 
* courſes made by ſeveral Counſellors ; with ſeveral Hieroglyphicks, which ſuf: 
* ficiently expreſs'd the Perſons by whom thoſe Diſcourſes were made. The 
% matter was of ſo Tranſcendant a Nature, and the Counſel ſo Prodigious, 
& with reference to the Common-wealth, that he defired he might take 3 
* Copy of it; which the young Gentleman would by no means Conſent to, 
* fearing it might prove Prejudicial to his Father. But when Mr. Pym in- 
© form'd him, that it was of extream - Conſequence to the Kingdom, and that 
* a time might probably come, when the Diſcovery of This, might be a So- 
* veraign means to Preſerve both Church and State, he was contented that 
* Mr. Pym ſhould take a Copy of it; which he did, in the preſence of 8. 
* Henry Vane; and having examin'd it, together with him, deliverd the Oti- 
© ginal again to Sr. Henry. That he had carefully kept this Copy by him, 
* without communicating the ſame to any body, till the beginning of this Par- 
“ liament, which was the time he conceiv'd fit to make uſe of ir; and that 
* then, meeting with many other Inſtances of the Earl's Ill Diſpoſition to the 
Kingdom, it fatisfied him to move whatſoever he had moved, againſt that 

Having ſaid thus much, he read the Paper in his hand; in whith the day of the 
Month was ſet down, and his Majeſty to be preſent, and ſtating the Queſtion to 
be, What was now to be done? fince the Parliament had Kefuſed to give 
« Subfidies for the ſupply of the War againſt Scotland. There were then 
written, two LLS and a z over, and an I and an , which was urged © could 
« fienity nothing but Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and the Words written and 
applied to that Name, were, Abſolv'd from Rules of Governinent; ---- Proſe- 
cute the War vigoroully ; ---- An Army in Ireland to ſubdue this Kingdom —; 
which was urged, © to comprehend the matter of the Earl's Speech and Advice: 
that Paper, by Fractions of words (without mentioning any Form'd Speech) 


containing only the Reſults of the ſeveral Councellors Advice. Before thoſe 


Letters which were order'd to ſignify the Lieutenant of Ireland, were an 4. B. 
CG. which might be underſtood to fignify the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury his 
Grace; and at thoſe Letters, ſome ſhort, ſharp expreſſions againſt Parliaments, 
and thereupon fierce advice to the King. Next in the Paper, was an M with an 
7 over, and an Ho, which were to be undetſtood for Marquis Hamilton, who 
was Maſter of the Horſe ; and the words annex'd thereunto ſeem'd to be rough, 
but without a Supplement ſignified nothing. Then there was an L, an H, and 
an A, which muſt be interpreted Lord High Admiral, which was the Earl of 
Northumberland; and from that Hieroglyphick proceeded only a few words, 
which implied advice to the King, © to be Adviſed by his Parliament. Then 
there was Ld Cott. ( which would eafily be believ'd to fignify the Lord 
rat ) with ſome expreſſions as ſharp, as thoſe applied to the Lieutenant ol 
reland. 1 

When he had read this Paper, he added; “ that though there was hut On 
« Witneſs directly in the point, Sr. Henry Vane the Secretary, whoſe Hand. 
„ writing that Paper was, whereof this was a Copy; Yet he conceiv'd thoſe 
* Circumſtances of His; and young Sr. Henry Vane's having Seen thoſe Original 
“ Reſulrs, and being ready to Swear, that the Paper read by him was a tue 


Copy of the other; might reaſonably amount to the validity of Anothel 


Witneſs: 


un” xii. 2 
1 ; 
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« Witneſs : and that it was no wonder, that the other perſons mention'd in 
„that Writing, who had given as bad Counſel, would not remember, for 
« their Own fakes, what had pal$d in that Conference; and that the Earl of Nor- 
* thumberland (who was the only Good Councellor in the pack ) had re- 
« member'd Some of the words, of a high nature, though he had forgotten the 
* Other. . WOT Ns 

When Mr. Pym had ended, young Sr. Harry Vane roſe, in ſome ſeeming 
Diſorder ; confels'd all that the Other had faid ; and added, “ That his Father 
« being in the North with the King the Summer before, had ſent up his Keys 
« to his Secretary, then at Whize-Hall ; and had Written to Him ( his Son) 
a that He ſhould take from him thoſe Keys which open'd his Boxes where 
« his Writings and Evidences of his Land were, to the end, that he might 
« cauſe an Aſſurance to be perfected which concern'd his Wife; and that He 
« having peruſed thoſe Evidences, and diſpatch'd what depended thereupon, had 
« the curioſity to ſee what was in a red Velvet Cabinet which ſtood with 
« the other Boxes; and thereupon required the Key of that Cabinet from the 


„Secretary, as if he ſtill wanted ſomewhat towards the buſineſs his; Father 


« had directed; and ſo having gotten that Key, he found amongſt other 
« Papers, That mention d by Mr. Pym ; which made that Impreſſion in him, that 
« he thoughr himſelf bound in Conſcience to communicate it to ſome Perſon of 
« hetter Judgement than himſelf, who might be more able to Prevent the 


E © Miſchiefs that were threatned therein; and ſo ſhew'd it to Mr. Py»; and being 
( confirm'd by Him, that the ſeaſonable Diſcovery thereof might do no -leſs 


„than preſerve the Kingdom, had conſented that He ſhould take a Copy 


„thereof; which to his knowledge he had faithfully done: and thereupon 
„had laid the Original in its proper place. again, in the red Velvet Cabinet. 
He faid, © He knew this Diſcovery would prove little leſs than his Ruin, in the 
„good opinion of his Father; but having been induced by the tenderneſs of his 
“ Conſcience towards his Common Parent his Country, to Treſpaſs againſt: his 
* natural Father, he hoped he ſhould find Compaſſion from that Houſe, though 
ehe had little hopes of Pardon elſewhere. 335 


The Son no ſooner fate down, than the Father (who, without any counterfeit- 


ing, had a natural appearance of Sternneſs) roſe, with a pretty Confuſion ; and 
ſaid, © That the ground of his Misfortune was Now diſcover'd to him; that He 
„% had been much amazed, when he found himſelf preſs'd by Such Interrogato- 
© ties, as made him Suſpect ſome Diſcovery to been made, by ſome Perſon as 
« converſant in the Counſels as Himſelf : But he was now ſatisfied to Whom 


te he ow'd his Misfortunes; in which, He was ſure, the Guilty Perſon ſhould bear 


« his ſhare. That it was true, being in the North with the King; and that Un- 
* fortunate Son of his, having married a Virtuous Gentlewoman (Daughter to 


* 4 worthy Member then preſent 3 to Whom there was ſomewhat in Juſtice and 


Honour due, which was not ſufficiently ſettled ; He had: ſent his Keys to his 


„Secretary; not well knowing in what Box the material Writings lay; and di- 
„ rected him to ſuffer his Son to look after thoſe Evidences which were ne- 


= © cellary : that by this occaſion it ſeem'd, thoſe Papers had been examin'd and 
| © peruſed, which had begot much of this trouble. That for his part, after the 
„ Summons cf this Parliament, and the King's return to London, he had ac- 
* Quainted his Majeſty, that he had many Papers remaining in his hands, of 
“ ſuch tranſactions as were not like to be of further uſe; and therefore, if his 
« Majeſty pleaſed, he would Burn them, leaſt by any accident they might come 


into hands that might make an ill uſe of them: to which his Majeſty 


« conſenting, he had burn'd many; and amongſt them, the Original Reſults of 
„ thoſe Debates, of which, that which was read was pretended to be a Copy: 
© that to the Particulars, He could ſay nothing more, than what he had upon 
his Examination expreſs'd, which was exactly ttue, and he would not deny; 
« though by what he had heard that afternoon ( with which he was ſurpriz d 
* and amazed ) he found himſelf in an III condition upon that Teſtimony. . 

This Scene was ſo well ated, with ſuch. Paſſhon and Geſtures, between the 
Father and the Son, that many Speeches were made in commendation of the 
Conſcience, Integrity, and Merit, of the Young man, and a motion made “ that 
the Farther might be enjoin'd by the Houſe to be Friends with his Son: but 


for ſome time there was, in Publick, a great Diſtance obſery'd between them. 


Many 
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Many men wonder'd very much at the unneceſſary relation of this Story; 
which would viſibly appear very Ridiculous to the world, and could not but 
inevitably produce much Scandal and Inconvenience to the Father, and the Son; 
who were too wile to believe, that thoſe Circumſtances would add any thinp 
to the Credit of the former ſingle Teſtimony; neither was there ever after any 
mention of it in Publick, to move the Judgement of Thoſe, who were con- 
cern'd to be Satisfied in what they were to do: and therefore Some who ob— 
ſerv'd the Stratagems uſed by that Party to compals their own private ends, 
believ'd, that This occaſion was faken to publiſh thoſe Reſults, Only to give 
the Lord Cottington notice in what Danger he was, that ſo he might wiſely 
quit his Maſterſhip of the Wards to the Lord Say; who expected it, and might 
be able, by that obligation, to Protect him from farther Profecution : and 6 
that they meant to Sacrifice the reputation of the Secretary, to the ambition 
of the Lord Say. But without doubt (though this laſt conſideration was very power. 
ful with them ) the true reaſon of the communication of this Paſſage, was, that 
they found it would be impoſſible to Conceal their having receiv'd the Prin- 
cipal Information from the Secretary, for their Whole Proſecution; by reaſon of 
ſotne of the Committee, who were intruſted to prepare the Charge againſt the 
Earl of Szrafford, and conſequently were privy to that Secret, were fallen from 
them; at leaſt from their Ends; and therefore they thought fit to Publiſh this 
Hiſtory of the Intelligence, that it might be rather imputed to the Conſcience, 
and Curiofity of the Son, than to the Malice of the Father. 

The Bill bet The Bill of Attainder in few days paſs'd the Houſe of Commons; though 
the Hmſe of ſome Lawyers, of great and known Learning, declared, that there was no 
Commons in e ground or colour in Law, to judge him Guilty of High Treaſon : and the 
few ds. Lord Digby (who had been, from the beginning, of that Committee for the 
Proſecution, and had much more Prejudice, than Kindneſs to the Earl ) in 3 

very pathetical Speech declared,“ that He could Not give his Conſent to the 

& Bill; not only, for that he was unſatisfied in the matter of Law, but, for 
that he was more unſatisfied in the matter of Fact; thoſe Words; upon 
which the Impeachment was principally grounded, being ſo far from being 
Proved by Two Witneſſes, that He could not acknowledge it to be by One: 
ſince he could not admit Sr. Harry Vane to be a competent Witneſs, who 
being faſt examin'd, denied that the Earl ſpcke thoſe Words; and at his Se. 
cond examination, remember'd Some ; and at his Third, the Reſt of the words: 
and thereupon, related many Circumſtances, and made many ſharp Obſervarions 
upon what had paſs d; which none but one of the Committee could have done: 
for which he was preſently after Queſtion'd in the Houſe, but made his De- 
fence ſo well, and ſo much to the Diſadvantage of Thoſe who were concern'd, 
that from that time, they Proſecuted him with an implacable Rage, and Un 
charitableneſs upon all occaſions. The Bill Paſs'd with only Fifty nine Difſenting 
Voices, there being near Two Hundred in the Houſe ; and was immediately ſent 
up to the Lords; with this addition, that the Commons would he ready the next 
« day in Weſtminſter Hall, to give their Lordſhips Satisfaction in the matter 
& of Law, upon what had .paſs'd at the Trial. 


8 


* 


(c 


Mr.Saint-John . The Earl was then again brought to the Bar; the Lords fitting as before, in 
defends it in their Robes; and the Commons as they had done: amonſt Them, Mr. Solli 
point of Law citor Saint-Fohn, from his place, argued for the ſpace of near an hour the 
2 the matter of Law. Of the Argument it ſelf I ſhall ſay little, it being in Print, and 
ah in many hands; I ſhall only remember Two notable Propofitions, which ate 
ſufficient Characters of the Perſon and the Time. Leaſt what had bcen fail 

on the Earl's behalf, in point of Law, and upon the want of Proof, ſhould hare 

made any Impreflion in their Lordſhips ; He averr'd, “ Thar, in that way gf 

« Bill, Private Satisfaction to each man's Conſcience was ſufficient, although No 

« Evidence had been given in at all: and as to the preſſing the Law, he faid, © I 

« was true, we give Laws to Hares, and Deer, becauſe they ate Beaſts of Chaſe; 

e bur it was never accounted either Cruelty, or Foul Play, to knock Foxes and 

« Wolves on the head as they can be found, becauſe they are Beaſts of Prey. 11 

a word, the Law and the Humanity were alike ; the One being more Falls 


22 and the Other more Barbarous, than in any Age had been vented in ſuch 3" 
uditory. 


The 
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The ſameday, as a Better Argument to the Lords ſpeedily to Paſs the Bill, the nine The names of 
and fifty Members of the Houle of Commons, who (as is ſaid before) had Diſſented 900 3 
"pak " T9 py 0 @ 14 5 o 94 1 5 3 7 enting ren 
from tbat Act, had their Names written in pieces of Parchment or Paper, * 


under this Superſcriprion, S T RAF FOR DI ANS, or Enemies to their Cour 


5 ha 5 e ſed under the 
;ry; and thoſe Papers fix d upon Poſts, and other the moſt viſible places about Tizle of Strat- 
the City; which was as greit and deſtruQtive 2 Violation of the Priviledges and fordians. 


Ereedom of Parliament, as can be imagin'd: yet being Complain'd of in the Houſe, 
not the leaſt Countenance was given to the Complaint; or the leaſt Care taken for 
the Diſcovery. _ „„ Sig __ 

© The Perſons who had ſtill the Conduct of the Deſigns, began to find, that their 
Friends abroad (of whoſe help they had [till great need, for the getting Petitions to 
be brought to the Houſe ; and for all Tumultuous appearances in the City; and 


Negotiations with the Common Council) were not at all fatisfied with them, for | 


their want of Zeal in the matter of Religion: and though, they had Branded as 
many of the Biſhops, -and Others of the Prelarical party, as had'come in their 
way; and receiv'd all Petitions againſt the Church, with encouragement : Yet, that 
there was nothing done, or viſibly in projection to be done, towards Leſſening 
their Juriſdiction; or Indulging any of that liberty to their Weak Brethren, which 
They had from the beginning expected from them. Beſides, the. diſcourſe of their 


Ambition, and hopes of Preferment at Court, was grown publick, and raiſed much 
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Jealouſy of them. Y Sm | * 
But the Truth is, They who had made in their hearts the moſt Deſtructive Vows 
againſt the Church, never durſt communicate their Bloody Wiſhes to their beſt Friends, 
whoſe Authority gave Them their greateſt Credit. For beſides, that their Own Cler- 
oy, whoſe hands they produced in great numbers, to complain againſt the Inno- 
vations, Which had (as They ſaid) been introduced; and againſt the Ceremonies, 
which had been in conſtant. practice Since the Reformation, as well as Before; 
were far from being of One Mind in the Matter or Manner of what they wiſh'd ſhould 
be. Alter d z as appear'd, Whenevet they came before the Houſe, or a Committee, 
when any of them were ask'd Queſtions they did not expect: There was Leſs Con- 
ſent amongſt their Lay Friends, in Eccleſiaſtical affairs, than amongſt the other. 
The Earl of Bedford had no.defire that there ſhould be any Alteration in the Go- 
vernment of the Church ; and had always liv'd, towards my Lord of. Canterbury 
himſelf, with all Reſpe& and Reverence, and frequently viſited and din'd with 


ous undertakings: though, it is true, he did not diſcountenance notoriouſly, thoſe 
of the Clergy who were Unconformable. N FEC 


and ſome other Biſhops, than Indevoted to the Function; and towards ſome of them, 
he had great Reverence and Ki neſs, as Biſhop Moreton, Biſhop Hall, and ſome 
other of the leſs Formal, and more Popular Prelates: and he was as much Devo- 


conformable Man, and a good Scholaꝶa s. = 
In truth, in the Houſe of Peers, there were only at that time taken ndtice of; the 
Lords Say and Brooke, as Poſitive Enemies to the Whole Fabrick of the. Church, 
and to defire a Diſſolution of that Government; the Earl of Martuieꝶ .himſelf, ha- 
ving. never diſcover d any Averſion to Epiſcopacy, and much prdfęſs d the Contrary. 
In the Houſe, of Commons, though. of the chief Leaders, Nathaniel Fiennes, 
and young Sr. Harry Vane, and ſhortly after Mr. Hembder (who had not before 
own'd it) were believ'd to be for Root and Branch 3 which 'grewfhortly after a com- 
mon Expreſſion, and Diſcovery of the ſeveral Tempers : Yet, Mr. Pym was not of that 


mind, nor Mr. Hollis, nor any of the Northern Mien, or thoſe Eawyers who drove 
| on molt furiouſly with them; All who, were pleaſed with the Government it Self of 


the Church. 


* 


and to leave them out in all Commiſſions of the Peace; or that had re- 

4 lation to any temporal affairs. This was contrived, with great deliberation. and 
Preparation, to diſpoſe men to conſent * And to this many of the Houſe of 
m | 


him; Subſcribed liberally to the Repair of St. Paul's Church, and Seconded all Pi- 


The Earl of Eſſex, was rather Diſpleaſed with the Perſon of the Arch-Biſhop, 


ted as any Man to the Book of Common-Prayer, and obliged all his Servants -to 
be conſtantly preſent with him at it; his Houſhold Chaplain, being always a moſt 


Peers 


The firſt, Deſign that was entertain d againſt the Church; and which was receiv?d 4 Bill paid 

in the Houſe of Commons, with a viſible Countenance and Approbation of many, 7? the Houſe of 
who were neither of the ſame Principles nor Purpoſes; was a ſhort -Bill . 
that was brought in, to take away the Biſhops Votes in Parliament dee in 
Parliament. 
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© ting in the Houſe of Peers; there was No body who could pretend to repreſent 


ſex, and all the Popular Lords; who obſerv'd, © that they Teldom carried ary 
thing, which directly oppoſed the King's Interelt, by reaſon of the number of 


„ Government of the Church, and a Reſolution to Deſtroy. it abſolutely : in 


* out of the Kingdom, till that were brought to paſs : But that if this Bill wer 


the only expedient to preſerve the Church; infomuch, as when it was bropght 


others thought, would have oppoſed it, ſpoke on its behalf expreſſing their deſite 


the Clexęy proteſt, That they could Not acknowledge that they were repreſented by 


Divided in ſo Important a point, that they could not contain from a kind of Re- 


Peers were much diſpoſed , and amongſt Them; none more than the Earl of 6 


« the Biſhops, who, for the moſt part, unanimouſly concurr d againſt it, and op. 
% poſed many of their other defigns - and they believ'd that ir could do the Church 
« no harm, by the Biſhops having fewer Diverſions from their Spiritual 
« Charges, 


In the Houſe of Commons, they uſed That, and other Arguments, to remove 
the Prejudice from it; and, As there were many who were perſwaded, that the 
Paſſing that Bill would be no Prejudice; and were as unwilling, that the Biſhops 

uld be Juſtices of the Peace, Or in any other Secular Commiſſions, as the Lords 
were, that they ſhould Sit with them: So they prevail d with Others, who heart. 
ly deſired that there might be no ſuch Diminution of Their Honour and Authority, 
by perſwading Them, That there was ſo great a CO towards the Paſſing 


« this Bill; and ſo great a Combination throughout the Nation againſt the whole 


e which the Scots were ſo reſolutely engaged, that They diſcourſed in all Com. 
te panies, That it was Impoſſible for a firm Peace to be preſerv.d between the N. 
& tions, if Biſhops were not taken away; and that the Army would never march 


e once Paſs, a greater number in Both Houſes would be ſo well Satisfied, that 
the Violenter Party would be never able to proſecute Their Deſigns. And thi 
reaſon, did prevail over many men of excellent Judgements, and unqueſtionable 
Affections; who did in truth at that time believe, © that the Paſſing this Act, wi 


into the Houſe, it found a better Reception than was expected; and ſome men, who 


that it might Paſs. 5 | 

There was a Difference in Opinion in this Debate, between Two perſons, who 
had been never known to differ in the Houſe, and the entire Friendſhip. they had 
for each other was very remarkable; which adminiſtred much Pleaſure to very mi. 
ny who loved neither of them. When the Bill was put to the Queſtion, Mr. Hyd. 
(who was from the beginning known to be an Enemy to it) ſpoke very earneſtly 
« for the Throwing it out; ſaid, It was Changing the whole Frame and Con. 


© ſtitution of the Kingdom; and of the Parliament ir Self: That from the time 


< that Parliaments begun, there hal never been one Parliament, where the Biſhops 
% were not part of it: That if They were taken out of the Houſe, there would 
< be but two Eftates left ; for that They as the Clergy were the Third Eſtate, 
te and being taken away, there was No body left to repreſent the Clergy: which 
«& would introduce Anothet piece of Injuſtice, which no other part of the King. 
dom could complain of, who were All repreſented in Parliament, and were 
therefore bound to Submit to all that was EnaQted, becauſe it was upon the 
“matter with their Own conſent : Whereas, if the Biſhops were taken from Sit 


< the Clergy ; and yet They muſt be bound by Their determinations. | 


; * 
* 


When he had done; the Lord Falkland, who always ſate next to him (wbich 


was fo much taken notice of, that if they came not into the Houſe together, as uſu- 
ally they did, every body left the place for him that was abſent) ſuddainly ſtood 
up, and declared himſelf “to be of Another opinion; and that, As he thought the 
„thing it ſelf to be abſolutely nereſſary for the Benefit of the Church, which was 
jn fo great Danger; So he had never heard, that the Conſtitution of the King: 
dom would be Violated by the Paſſing that Act; and that He had heard Many of 


the Biſhops. However we might preſume, That if they could make that ap- 
” xk that They were a Third Eſtate, that the Houſe of Peers (amongſt whom 
They fate, and had yet their Votes) would Reject it. And ſo, with ſome 
e anſwering ſome other particulars, concluded, © for the Paſſing the 


T he Houſe was ſo marvellouſly Delighted, to ſee the Two inſeparable Friends 
gad ; and the mote, becauſe they ſaw Mr. Hyde was much Surprized with the 


ontradiction; as in truth he was; having never diſcover'd the leaſt Inclination 
r in 


3 
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in the Other, towards Such a compliance; and therefore they entertain'd an 
Imagination, and Hope, that they might work the Lord Faltland to a Farther 
Concurrence With them. But they quickly found themſelves Diſappointed ; and 

that, As there was not the leaſt Interruption of cloſe Friendſhip between the 
other Two; So, when the ſame Argument came again into Debate, about ix 

months after, the Lord Fa/&/and Changed his opinion, and gave them all the 
Oppoſition he could: nor was he reſerv'd in acknowledging, * that he had been 
« Deceiv'd and by Whom ; and confeſs'd to his Friends, with whom he would deal 


freely, © that Mr. Hambden had aſſured him, that if that Bill might Paſs, there 


e « would be nothing More attempted to the Prejudice of the Church: which 
$ He thought, as the world Then went, would be no Ill compoſſtion. 
8 This Bill for taking away the Biſhops Votes out of the Houſe of Peets, pro- 
l duced another Diſcovery, which caſt the Conductors farther Behind, than they 
„ were Advanced by their conqueſt amongſt the Commons; and : Dife uieted them 
much more, than the other had Exalted them. How currently fſoever it had 


paſs d in the Lower Houſe; when it was brought to the Upper, the Lords gave 


in it not ſo gracious a reception as was expected: Many of the greateſt men of that 
. Houſe, grew Weary of the Empire which the Others had exerciſed over them: 
a and Some, who had gone with them, upon their obſervation that they had 
ch Worſe Defigns than they own'd, fell from them, and took the opportunity to 


4 diſcover themſelves, upon the Debate of this Bill; againſt which, they Inveigh'a 


at WE with great Sharpneſs; and Blamed the Houſe of Commons, © for Preſuming to 
ts WE © meddle with an affair, that ſo immediately concern d Themſelves : That if they 
ble „ might ſend up a Bill This day, at Once to take out one whole Bench from the 
ns 


E & Houſe, as This would do the Biſhops, they might to Morrow ſend Another, 
© « tg take away the Barons, or Tome other degree of the Nobility with many 
more Arguments, as the nature of the thing would eafily adminiſter ; with ſuch 
E Warmth, and Vigour, as They had not before expreſs d: Inſomuch as, though 
© the other Party, which had not hitherto been withſtood, ſet up Their Reſt up- 
on the carrying it; ſupplying their other Arguments with that,“ How much the 
E « Houſe of Commons, which beſt knew the temper and expeCation of the Na- 


m. « tion, would Reſent their Not concurring. with them, in a Remedy they judged 
i Wir neceſſary ; and what rhe Conſequence might be, of ſuch a Breach between 
ltly WR © the Two Houſes, they trembled to think; fince the Kin om had no hope 
do « of being Preſerv'd, but by their Union, and the effects of their Wiſdom, in 
time" WE © Removing all Things, and; all, Perſons, out of the way, which were like to ob. 
0 WWE © firudt ſuch a through. Reformation, as the Kingdom needs and expects; All The Hut of 
ould WWE which, had ſo little effect, that the Houſe could not be prevail d with fo much £7ds Rejrä 
tate, WR 25 to Commit the Bill ( a countenance, they frequently give to Bills they never the Bill, 
dich WE intend to paſs ) but at the Second reading it, they utterly caſt it out. 
ing: WE This unexpected, and unimagin d act, caſt ſuch a Damp upon the Spirits of 
were WE the Governing Party, in both Houſes, that they knew not what to do: the 
1 the WP Miſchiefs which were in view, by this diſcovery of the temper of the Houſe 
St. of Peers, had no bottom; they were not now ſure, that they ſhould be able 
eſent = 10 carry any thing; for the major part, which threw out this Bil might croſs 

.. lem in any thing they went about: beſides the Influence it would have in the 
vhict WE Houſe of Commons, and every where elſe; for they knew very well, how 
5 uſlu- WF many of their followers Therefore follow'd Them, becauſe they believ d They 
ſtood IJ would carry all before them. „ 835 : * rf ve : 5 * 1 alt C- 
t the WP However, that Their Spirits might not be thought to fail; they made ba _ 
1 was WE proceed in all the angry, and cholerick things before them : to the Trial 'of ß 
King: WF the Earl of Srrafford; Impeaching ſeveral Biſhops for Innovations, and the like; 4 Bil! 6rayghe 
ny of WW the Houſe of Commons, being very diligent, to kindle thoſe Fires which might into the Houſe 
ed by WF warm the Peers: and that the Biſhops might ſee how little they had Sotten, 4 _ 2 
Aud | by obſtrufting the other Bill ; They prepared a very ſhort Bill, © for the utter Netriag, Je 
. 1 


© © Eradication of Biſhops, Deans, and Chapters; with all Chancellors, Officials, Extirpating 
ſom? WW * and all Officers, and other, perſons, belonging to Either of them: which they Biſhops, Deans, 
the WW prevail'd with Sr Edward Deering, à man very oppofite to all their defigns (but o Chapters, 
| | 2 man of levity, and vanity ;. eaſily flatter'd, by. being commended ) to Preſent 2 
riends into the Houſe; which he did from the Gallery, with the two Verſes in Ovid; 
de application whereof, was his greateſt motive; | 
| Cunda prius tentanda, ſed immedicabile vulnus | 45, 
Enſe recidendum ef), ne pars ſincera trahatur. He 
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He took notice, * of the great Moderation and Candour of the Houſe, in ,, 

« plying ſo gentle 2 Remedy, by the late Bill, to Retrench the Exorbitances 9 

„ the Clergy ; hoping, that the pruning and taking off a few Unnecegy 

&« Branches from the Trunk, the Tree might proſper the better; that thi 

« Mortification, might have mended their Conſtitution, and that they way; 

« have the more carefully intended their health: but that this ſoft Remed 

“ had proved ſo Ineffectual, that they were grown more Obſtinate and Ing, 

&« rigible; So that it was now neceſſary, to put the Ax to the Root of the Tice. 

and thereupon deſired, © that the Bill might be read. + 

As ſoon as the Title of it was read (which was almoſt as long as the Bl 

it ſelf) it was moved with great warmth, © that the Bill might Not be req; 

« That it was againſt the Cuſtom and Rule of the Houſe ot Commons, thy 

ce any Private perſon ſhould take upon him (without having firſt obtain d th. 

& leave and direftion of the Houſe ) to bring in a New Act, ſo much a8 6 

„ 2brogate- and aboliſh any Old fingle Law; and therefore, that it was a wor | 

e derful Preſumption in that Gentleman, without any communication of hj 

4 purpoſe, or ſo much as a motion that he might do it, to bring in a Bl 

© that overthrew and repeal'd fo Many Acts of Parliament, and changed au 

<« confounded the whole Frame of the Government of the Kingdom : y 

therefore deſired, that it might be rejected. The Gentleman, who brought; WI 

in, made many Excuſes * for his Ignorance in the cuſtoms of Parliament, having Y 

< never before ſerv'd in any; and acknowledg'd, © that he had never rex 

© more than the Title of the Bill; and was prevail'd with by his Neighboy 

* who fat next to him (who was Sr. Arthur Haſleriz) to deliver it; which 

“he ſaw would have. been done by ſome body elſe. Though the Rejectig 

it, was earneſtly urged by very Many; and ought, by the Rules of the Hoſe 

to have been done; yet, all the Other people, as violently preſs'd the Readinp 

it; and none ſo Importunately, as Saint- John, who was at this time the King; 

Sollicitor ( who in truth had drawn it): He faid, No body could judge of: 

« Bill by the Title, which might be falſe; and this Bill, for ought any on 

« knew to the contrary, at leaſt, for ought He and many others Knew, might con 

< tain, the Eſtabliſhing the Biſhops, and granting other Immunities to the Church, 

« inſtead of purſuing the matter of the Title: and Others, as Ingeniouſly de 

claring, That our Orders are in dur Own power, and to be Alter'd, or Di: 

„ penſed with, as we ſee cauſe. Many out of Curiofity defiring to hear it real; 

and More to ſhew the Lords that they would not abate their mettle; upon The: IF 

 __  .. declaring their pleaſure, the Bill was at laſt Read; and no Queſtion being put 

but laid by for upon the Firſt, reading, it was laid by, and not calld upon in a long time after: 

bal lime. many men being really perſwaded, that there was no Intentiori to purſiie it; al 
that it was only brought in, to manifeſt a negle& toward the Lords. 

A Vie pale The Northern Gentlemen, at leaſt They who were moſt active, and had mot 


U 


in the Houſe of credit ( as Hotham, and Cholmely, and Stapleton ) were marvellouſly ſollicitous 
Commune - to diſpatch the Commitment of the Bill © for taking away the Court of Dot; 
gainſt the Court and having, after great debate, and hearing what all Parties intereſted could offer, 
4 Tork. gotten the Committee to Vote, That it was an Illegal Commiſſion, and very 
* Prejudicial: to the Liberty and the Property of his Majeſty's Subjects of thoſ 
«* Four Northern 88 where that Juriſdiction was exerciſed ; They calld 
upon Mr. Hyde { the. Chairman) to make the Report: and the Houſe having 
concurr'd in, and confirm'd, the fame Vote; they appointed Him “ to prepare 
<« himſelf to deliver the Opinion of the Houſe at 4 Conference with the Houſe 
“ of Peers, and to deſire,” Their Concurrence in it; and that They would there 
4 upon be Suitors to the King, that there might be no more Commiſſions of that 
« kind granted: for they had a great apprehenfion, that either upon the Earl of 
Strafford's Reſignation, or his. Death (which they reſolv'd ſhould be very ſhort: 

1 ly ) they, ſhould have a new Preſident put over them. wal 
A Conference Mr. Hyde, at .the Conference in the Painted Chamber ( being appointed by the 
with the Lords Houſe to manage it) told the Lords, That the Four Northern Counties were 
Aut ii. © Suitors to their Lordſhips, that They might not. be diſtinguiſh'd from the 1c 
* of his Majeſty's Subjects, in the adminiſtration of his Juſtice, and receiving the 
* Fruits of it; that they Only were left to the Arbitrary Power of a Pretident 
4 and Council, which every day procured new Authority and Power to opprels 
„them: He told them, That till the Thirty farſt year of King i in 
| 3 Eight 
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* Eighth, the adminiſtration of Juſtice was the Same in the North, as in the Weſt, 
* or other parts of the Realm; that about that time, there was ſome Inſurrection 
« in that Country, which produced great Diſorders and Bloodſhed, which 


« ſpread it ſelf to the very Borders of Scotland: whereupon, that King iflued 


« our a Commiſſion to the Arch-Biſhop of y, and the ptincipal Gentlemen 
« of thoſe Counties, and ſome learned Lawyers, to Examine the Grounds of all 
« thoſe Diſorders, and to proceed againſt the Malefactors with all Severity, ac- 
« cording to the Laws of the Land. He read the Firſt Commiſſion to them; 


which appear'd to be no other, than a bare Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer. 


« It was found that this Commiſſion did much good, and therefore it was 
« kept on foot for ſome time longer than ſuch Commiſſions uſe to be; and it 
« was often renew'd after; but ſtill in rhe ſame. Form, or very little Altera- 
« tion, till Queen Eligabeth's time; and then Thete was an Alteration in the 
« Commiſſion it ſelt; beſides that, it had reference to Inſtruètions, which con- 


« tgin d matters of State upon ſome emergent occaſions: There were more, 


„and greater Alterations, both in the Commiſſion and Inſttuctions, in the time of 


„King James, when the Lord Scroop was Preſident; and that, when the Lord 


« Srrafford was firſt made Preſident, they were more enlarged ; and yet He 
« had procured new Additions to be. made Twice after. The Inſtructions of 
the Several times were read; and the Alterations obſerv'd; and ſome Pre- 
cedents, very pertinently urged ; in which it appear'd that Great men had been 
very ſeverely Sentenced, in no leſs Penalty than of a Premunire, for Procuring 
and Exccuting ſuch Commiſſions : and He concluded, with “ defiring the Lords 
« to concur in the ſame Senſe, the Houſe of Commons had expreſs d them- 
« ſelves to be of, with reference to the Commiſſion and Inſtructions. , 


Tbe Speech, and Argument, met with good Approbation in Both Houſes ; The Lords 


where He got great Credit by it: and the Earl of Bath, who was to Report concurr'd with 


it, and ha 
and © defired a Copy of it, that he might not do him wrong in the Houſe, 
« by the Report; and having receiv'd it, it was Read in the Houſe, and by order 
Entred, and the Paper it {elf affixd to their Journal; where it ſtill remains; 
and the Houſe of Peers fully concurr'd with the Commons in Their Vote: 80 
that there was not, in many years after, any Attempt, or to much as Mention, 


= ofanother Commiſſion. 


The Northern men were ſo welk pleaſed, that they reſolv'd to move the 
Houſe, “to give Mr. Hyde Publick Thanks for the Service he had done the 
« Houſe ; but the Principal Leaders diverted them from it, by ſaying, © That he 
* had too Much Credit already, and needed not ſuch an Addition, as He be- 


© haved himſelf. However, thoſe Northern men Themſelves, - continued mar- 


vellouſly kind; and on his behalf, on all occaſions, oppoſed any Combination of the 
moſt Powerful of them againſt him; of which ſomewhat will be {aid hereafter. _ 
The Oppoſition in the Lords Houſe, and the frequent Contradiction in the 


Houſe of Commons, had allay d much of the Fury which had ſo much pre- 
vail'd; and all men impatiently deſired that the Armies might be Diſcharged; 


when all men believ'd, better quarter would be kept, but no progreſs would 
be made towards that, till the Earl of S:rrafford's buſineſs could be diſs 
patch'd ; the Scots, being bound to gratify their Exgliſb Friends in that parti- 
cular, as if it were their Own work. They who treated for the Promotions 
at Court, were ſollicitous to finiſh that; as what would do all the reſt : and 
the King was as poſitive, not to do any thing towards it, till he might Secure 
the Life of the Earl of Strafford: which being done, He would do any. thing. 


And the Earl of Bedford, who had in truth more Authority with the Violent 


men than any body elſe, labour d heartily to bring it to paſs. 


In the Afternoon of the fame day (when the Conference had been in the 


Painted Chamber upon the Court of 197k ) Mr. Hyde going to a Place call'd 
Pickadilly (which was a fair Houſe for Entertainment, and Gaming, with hand- 
ſome Gravel-walks with Shade, and where were an upper and lower Bowling; 
Green, whither very many of the Nobility, and Gentry of the Beſt quality, re- 
ſorted, both for Exerciſe and Converſation) Aſſoon as ever He came into the 
ground, the Earl of Bedford came to him; and after ſome ſhort Compliments 
2pon what had paſs'd in the morning, told him, “ He was glad he was come 


£ . | | Wes 3 | , . | 
thitber, fox there was a Friend of his in the lower ground, who needed 


Nn his 


no excellent or graceful Pronunciation, came Himſelf to Mr. Hyde, the Commons. 
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his counſel. He then lamented “ the Miſery the Kingdom was like to fall inte, 
« by their Own Violence, and want of Temper, in the Proſecution of their 
« own Happineſs. He faid, © This buſineſs concerning the Earl of Strafford, 
« was a Rock upon which we, ſhould all Split, and that the Paſſion of the 
« Parliament would Deſtroy the Kingdom. Thar the King was ready to do all 
„They could defire, if the Lifz of the Earl of $:74fford might be ſpared : Tha 
« his Majeſty was ſatisfied, that He had proceeded with more Paſtion in many 
ce things, than he ought to have done, by which he had render'd himſelf Uſeleſs 
« to His Service for the future; and therefore He was well content, that he 
« Might be made Incapable of any Employment for *. time to come : and that 
ec hc ſhould be Baniſh d, or Impriſon'd for his life, as They ſhould chooſe: That 
« if they would take his Death upon Them, by their Own Indicatory, He would 
« not Interpoſe any act of his Own Conſcience : But ſince they had declined 
« that way, and meant to proceed by an ACt of Parliament, to which, He him. 
« ſelf muſt be a Party, that it could not conſiſt with his Conſcience, ever to 
&« give his Royal Aſſent to that Act; becauſe having been preſent at the whole 
& Trial ( as he had been, ina Box provided on purpoſe, Incognito, though Con. 
ſpicuous enough) © and heard all the Teſtimony they had given againſt him, 
« He had heard nothing Proved, by which he could believe that he was 2 
« Traitor, either in Fact, or in Intention; and therefore his Majeſty did moſt eq: 
te neſtly deſire, that the two Houſes would not bring him a Bill to Paſs, which 
cc jn Conſcience he could not, and would not Conſent to. MES 


The Earl continued; That though He yet was ſatisfied fo well in his Own 
cc Conſcience, that he believ'd he ſhould have no Scruple in giving his own 
Vote for the Paſſing of it (for it yet depended in the Lords Houſe) © He 
ce knew not how the King could be preſs'd to do an act ſo contrary to his own 
& Conſcience ; and that for His part, He took all the pains he could to Per. 
« ſwade his Friends, to Decline their violent Proſecution, and to be Content with 
e the Remedy propoſed by the King; which he thought might be render d ſo 
« Secure, that there need remain no Fears of that man's ever appearing again in 
“ Buſineſs : and that how difficult a work ſoever he found it to be, he ſhould 
cc not deſpair of it, if he could perſwade the Earl of Eſſex to comply; but that he 
“ found him ſo obſtinate, that he could not in the leaſt degree prevail with him; 
< that he had left his Brother, the Earl of Hertford (who was that day made 
* a Marquis) in the lower ground, walking with him, who he knew would do 
& all He could; and. he defired Mr. Hyde, to walk down into that place, and 
& take his turn, to perſwade the Earl of Eſſex to what was reaſonable : which 
He was very willing to do. 3 | 6 

He found the Marquis and the Earl walking there together, and no other perſons 
with them; and as Toon as they ſaw Him, they Both came to. him; and the 
Marquis, after a ſhort Salutation, departed, and left the other Two together; 
which he did purpoſely. The Earl begun merrily, in telling Him, © That he 
„ had that morning perform'd a Service, which he knew he did not intend to 
« do; that by what He had faid againſt the Court of Pri, he had revived 
“Their Indignation againſt the Earl of Strafford; So that He now hoped, they 
« ſhould proceed in their Bill againſt him with Vigour ( whereas they had 
« Slept ſo long upon it) which he ſaid was the Effect, of which he was ſure, 
He had no mind to be the Cauſe. Mr. Hyde confeſs'd, © he had indeed no 
* Such purpoſe; and hoped, that ſomewhat he had faid might put Other 
“ thoughts into them, to proceed in another manner upon his Crimes; That He 
« knew well, that the Cauſe of their having flept ſo long upon the Bill, was 
their Diſagreement upon the point of Treaſon, which the longer they thought 
« of, would adminiſter the more Difficulties : But that if they declined That, the! 
& ſhould all agree, that there were Crimes and Miſdemeanours evidently enoug! 
ce Proved, to deſerve ſo Severe a Cenſure, as would abſolutely take away all 
« Power from the Earl of Srrafford, that might prove Dangerous to the King: 
” 2 ; or Miſchievous to any particular perſon, to whom he was not 5 
« Friend. , 
He ſhook his head, and anſwer'd, © Stone Dead hath 7 Fellow : that if he wer? 

<« judged Guilty in a Premunire, according to the Precedents cited by Him; ot 
“ Fined in any other way; and Sentenced to be Impriſon'd during his life; th? 
« King would preſently grant him his Pardon, and his Eſtate, releaſe all * 
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on we have Since labourd under. | 


and Communication. with ſome Servants of a more immediate truſt. and relation 


— 


« continue the Diicourſe no longer Then; atturing him, He would be ready ro 
« Confer with him upon it at any other time. 1 


by 
E 


Shortly after, Mr, Hyde took another Opportunity to ſpeak freely with him a- 
gain concerning it, but found him upon his Guard; and though he heard all the 
Other would ſay, with great patience, yet he did not at all enlarge in his anſwers, 
but ſeem d fix d in his teſolution: and when he was pteſ'd, how Unjuſtifia- 
« ble a thing it was, for any man to do any thing which his Conſcience inform'd 
« him was Sinful; that He knew him ſo well, that if He were not Satisfy'd in 
« his Own Conſcience, of the Guilt of the Earl of Strafford, the King could 
« never be able to oblige him to give his Vote for that Bill; and therefore He 
« wonder d, how he could urge the King, to do an act which he declared to be {> 
« Much againſt his Conſcience, that he neither could, nor. would, ever give his 
« Royal Aſſent to that Bill: The Earl anſwer'd more at large, and with ſome com- 
motion (as if he were in truth poſſeſs'd with that opinion himſelf) “ That the 
« King was obliged in Conſcience, to conform himſelf, and his own U. nderſtanding, 
to the Advice and Conſcience of his Parliament: which was a Doctrine new- 
ly reſoly'd by their Divines, and of great Uſe to them for the pufſuing their fu- 
ture Counſels 1 5 5 
Notwithſtanding all this, the Bill had not that warm Reception in the Houſe of 
Peers, that was expected; but, after the Firſt reading, reſted many days; and be- 
ing then read the Second time, depended long at the Committee: few men be- 
lieving, upon conſidetation of the Affections and Parts of the feveral Lords, that 
of the Fourſcore, who were preſent at the Trial, above Twenty would ever 
have Conſented to that Act: Beſides, it was not believ'd, now the Formal Trial 
and way of Judicature was wayed, the Biſhops would ſo Stupidly (to ſay no 
worſe) Exclude themſelves from Voting in a Law, which was to be an Act of 


But there happen'd about that time Two Accidents, which (though not Then, or 2 Need Jai 


3 it may be Since taken notice of, as of any moment or relation to That buſineſs) hat contributed 


contributed ſtrangely to the Paſſing that Bill; and ſo to the Fate of that great Perſon, much towards 
The Firſt, a Diſcovery of ſome Meetings, and ' Diſcourſes, between ſome Perſons Paſſing the = 


= of near relation to his Majeſty's Service, and fome Officers of the Army, about the Bill againſt the 


J CL 7 . Earl of Straf- 
igh Proceedings of the Parliament; and of ſome Expedients, that might reduce =o _ 


them to a Better temper ; which were no ſooner: intimated to ſome of the great 

Managers, than the whole was form'd and ſhaped, into“ a Formidable, and 

* Bloody defign againſt the Parliament. The Second, the fuddain Death of the 

tarl of Bedford. Of Both which, it will be neceſſary to fay ſomewhat; that it 

may be obſerv'd, from how little Accidents, and ſmall Circumſtances, by the Art 

and Induſtry of Thoſe men, the Greateſt Matters have flow'd, towards the Conſuſi- 

Some Principal Officers of the Army, who were Members of the Houſe of Com- e rip, 4 
mons, and had been Careſs'd, both before and after the beginning of the Parliament, Diſcovery of 
by the moſt Popular Agents of both Houſes ; and had in truth Contributed more ſome Curreſpon- 
to their Deſigns, than was agreeable to their Duty, and the Truſt repoſed in them vg _— 
by the King; found themſelves Now not ſo Particularly confider'd as they expect- ne pincipal 
ed, by that Party and their Credit in other places, and particularly in the Army, oficers of the 
to be lefſen'd : for that there was viſibly much more Care taken, for the Supply Engliſh Army. 
of the Scortiſh Army, than of the King's; inſomuch, that ſometimes money that 

was aſſign d and paid for the uſe of the King's Army, was again taken away, and 

diſpoſed to the Other: and yet, that the Parliament much preſumed and depend- 

ed, upon their Intereſt in, and Power to diſpoſe, rhe. Affections of that my: 

| Therefore to redeem what had been done amiſs, and to ingratiate themſelves in 

his Majeſty's favour, they bethought themſelves how to diſpoſe, or at leaſt to pre- 

tend that they would diſpoſe, the Army, to ſome ſuch Expreſſions of Duty and 

Loyalty towards the King, as might take away all hope from other Men, that it 


might be be applied to His diſſervice: and to that purpoſe, they had Conference, 


o Both thay Majeſties; through whom they might convey their Intentions nd 
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Devotions to the King, and again receive his Royal Pleaſure, and Direction, How 
they ſhould demean themſelves. For ought I could ever obſerve, by what was at. 
terwards reported in the Houſe of Commons; or could learn, from Thoſe wh, 
were moſt Converſant with all the Secrets of Thar deſign; there was never the 
leaſt intention of working farther upon the Affections of the Army, than to preſery, 
them from being Corrupted, or made uſe of, for the Impoſing Unjuſt and Unreaſo. 
able things upon the King: and all that the King ever ſo much as Conlenteg 
ſhould be done by Them, was, that as moſt Counties in Exgland, or rather, the 
FaQtious and Seditious perſons in molt Counties, having been induced to Frame 
and Subſcribe Petitions to the Parliament, againſt the Eftabliſh'a Government of 
the Church, with other Clauſes, Scandalous to the Government of the State too. 
So the Officers of the Army too, ſhould Subſcribe this following Petition; which 
was brought Ingroſs d to his Majeſty for his Approbation, before they would pre. | 
ſame to recommend it to any for their Subſcription. | 


— 


— 


The Petition in- To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty the Lords $ piritual , and 
ed * by Temporal ; the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes now aſſembled 
the Officers, in the High Gourt of Parliament, 


« The humble Petition of the Officers and Soldiers of the Army, 


4 Humbly ſheweth, That although our Wants have been very preſſing, and the Bur, 
te then we are become unto theſe Parts (by reaſon of thoſe Wants) very grievous 
© unto us; yet ſo have we demean'd our ſelves, that your Majelty's great and 
weighty Affairs, in this preſent Parliament, have hitherto receiv'd no Irterrup- 
tion, by any Complaint, either from ns, or againſt us; a Temper not uſual 
in Armies; eſpecially in one Deſtitute not only of Pay, but alſo of Martial 
«© Diſcipline, and many of its Principal Officers; that we cannot but attribute it toa 
particular Bleſſing of Almighty God, on Our molt Hearty Affections and Zeal to 
% the Common Good, In the happy Succeſs of this Parliament; to which, as we 
© ſhould have been ready hourly to contribute our deareſt blood, fo, now that it 
© hath pleaſed God to manifelt his Bleſſing ſo evidently therein, we cannot but ac- 
© knowledge it with thankfulneſs; as likewiſe his great Mercy, in that he hath 
< inclined your Majeſty's Royal heart ſo to co-operate with the Wiſdom of the Pa- 
&« liament, as to effect ſo great and happy a Reformation upon the former Diſtempets 
« of this Church and Common-wealth: as Firlt, in your Majeſty's gracious conde- 

4 ſcendingto the many important demands of our Neighbours of the Scorri/þ Nati- 
“on; Secondly, in granting ſo free a courſe of Jultice againſt all Delinquents of 
what quality ſoever; Thirdly, in the removal of all thoſe Grievances, where- 
„with the Subjects did conceive either their Liberty of Perſons, Property, ot 
« Eſtate, or freedom of Conſcience, prejudiced ; And laſtly, in the greateſt 


&« pledge of Security, that ever the Subjects of Exgland receiv'd from their So- 
„ veraign, the Bill of Triennial Parliament. 
“ Theſe things ſo graciouſly accorded unto by your Majeſty, without bargain or 

« compenſation, as they are more than expectation or hope could extend unto, 
ce ſo now certainly they are ſuch, as all Loyal hearts ought to acquieſce in with 
ce thankfulneſs; which we do with all humility, and do at this time with 28 
much earneſtneſs as any, pray, and wiſh that the Kingdom may be ſettled 
« in Peace and Quietneſs, and that all men may, at their own homes, enjoy the 
4 Blefled Fruits of Your Wiſdom and Juſtice. | | 
But it may pleaſe your Excellent Majeſty, and this High Court of Parliament, 
« to give us leave, with grief and anguiſh of heart, to repreſent unto you, that 
<« we hear that there are certain Perſons, Stirring and Pragmatical, Who, inſtead 
of rendring Glory to God, Thanks to ycur Majeſty, and Acknowledgement 
64 to the Parliament, remain yet as Unſatisfied and Mutinous as ever; Who, 
« whilſt all the reſt of the Kingdom are arrived even beyond their Wiſhes, are 
« daily forging new and unreaſonable Demands ; Who, © whilſt all men of 
<« Reaſon, Loyalty, and Moderation, are thinking how they may provide fo! 
* your Majeſty's honour and Plenty, in return of ſo many Graces to the Sub- 
„ Ject, are ſtil] attempting new Diminutions of your Majeſty's juſt Regalities, 
* which muſt ever be no leſs dear to all honeſt men, than our own Freedoms: 


«In 


ce 


— 
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In fine, men of ſuch turbulent Spirits, as ate ready to Sacrifice the honour 
« and welfare of the whole Kingdom to their private fancies, whom nothing elſe 
« than a Subverſion af the: whole frame of Goyernment will farisfy : far. be it 
« from Waun to believe, that the Violence and Unreaſonableneſs of Such 
« kind of Perſons, can have any influence upon the Prudence and Juſtice of the 
« Parliament. But that which begets the Trouble and Diſquiet of Our. loyal hearts. 
« at this preſent, is, that we hear thoſe ill affected Perſons are back d in their 
Violence, by the Multitude and the Power: of raiſing Tumults.; that Thou- 
« ſands flock at Their call, and beſet the Parliament, and Whitehall it ſelf; 
& not only to the Prejudice of that Freedom, which is neceſſary to great Coun- 
« cils and Judicatories, but poſſibly to ſome Perſonal Danger of your Sacred 


« The vaſt Conſequence of theſe Perſons Malignity, and of the Licentiouſneſs of thoſe 

4 Multitudes that follow them, - confider'd, in molt deep Care and zealous Af- 
« fettion for the Safety of your Sacred Majeſty and the Parliament; Our 
« Humble Petition is, That in Your Wiſdom, you would be pleaſed to remove 
« ſuch dangers by Puniſhing the Ringleaders of theſe Tumults, that your Ma- 
« jeſty and the Parliament may be ſecured from ſuch Inſolences hereafter. For 
« the Suppreſfing of which, in all. Humility We offer our ſelves to wait upon 
# you (it You pleaſe) hoping we ſhall appear as conſiderable in the way of De- 
1 fence, to gur Gracious Soveraign, the Parliament, our Religion, and the Eſta- 
44 bliſh'd Laws of the Kingdom, as what Number ſoever ſhall audaciouſly pre- 
« ſame to Violate them : So ſhali We, by the Wiſdom of your Majeſty and the 
« Parliament, . not only be Vindicated from Precedent Innovations, but be ſe- 
& cured from the Future, that are threatned, and likely to produce more 
dangerous effects than the former. 3 ” | 


And we ſhall pray, fc. 


& His Majeſty having read this Petition, and conceiving that the Authority of % true mar: 
the Army might ſeem of as great Importance for the good reception of ſo much ter of fa# con- 
= Reaſon and Juſtice, as the Subſcription. of a Rabble had been alledged often to be, cerning that 
= for the Countenance of what in truth was Mutinous and Seditious, {aid, © that he Ferien. 
approved well enough of it, and was content that it might be Subſcribed by the | 
Officers of the Army, if They defired it. The Officer who preſented the Draught 
do his Majelty, told him, © that very Few of the Army had yet ſeen it; and that 
= * it would be a great Countenance to it, if, when it was carried to the Principal 
= © Officers who were firſt to fign it, any evidence might be given to them, that 
it had paſs'd his Majeſty's Approbation; otherwiſe, they might poſſibly make 
= © Scruple for fear of offending Him. Thereupon, his Majeſty took a, Pen, and 
& Writ at the bottom of the Petition C. R. as a token that he had peruſed and al- 
loved it: and ſo the Petition was carried down into the Country where the Ar- 
my lay, and was ſign'd by ſome Officers; but was ſuddainly quaſh'd, 
and no more. heard. of, till in the Diſcovery of the pretended Plot: of which 
ß or 8 EO SITY 3 | 
The Meetings continuing, between thoſe- Officers of the Army, and ſome Ser- 
| ants of his Majefty's, to the Ends aforeſaid. ; Others of the Army, who had ex- 
pPteſs d very brisk reſolutions towards the Service, and were of eminent Command 
and Authority with the Soldiers, were by ſpecial. direction introduced into thoſe. 
Councils ( all perſons obliging themſelves.by an Oath' of Secrecy, not to com- 
r any thing chat ſhould paſs amongſt them) for the better executing what 
OU e agreed. 2J2˖; Oy I ngY | fo ed, . 8 . 
At the fit meeting, One of the Perſons that was ſo introduced, after he had heard 
| the calm Propoſitions of the reſt, and that Their deſign was, only to obſerve. 
| © and defend the Laws, that Neither the Arguments of the Scots, nor the Repu- 
| © tation of their Army, might compell the Ring to Conſent to the Alteration of 
„the Government of the Church; nor to remove the Biſhops out of the Houſe of 
s © Peers, which would, in a great degree, produce an Alteration ; or the Power 
| © of any Diſcontented Perſons, by their Tumultuary Petitions, Impoſe upon, or 
| * Diminiſh, the Juſt Legal Power of the King: told them, © Thoſe Reſolutions. 
1 2 would producè very little Effects for his Majeſty's Service; That there was but 
One way to do his Majeſty on Service, which was, by bringing up the Ar- 
| N * 


„ * 


D 
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* my preſently to London, which would fo Aw the Parliament, that they would 
do any thing the King commanded. There was not (as I have been credibiy 
inform'd) a man in the company, that did not perfectly abhor (or ſeem d ſo to do ) 
that odious Propoſition z. but contented: themſelves with making ſuch ObjeRtiong 
againſt it, as 45 it Ridiculous and Unpracticable: and fo the Meeting for that 

time, diſſolv d. n OP TL IE RES 

9 Whether the Perſon that propoſed this deſperate advice, did it only as ; 

Bait, to draw an opinion from other men ( for he had a perfect diſlike and malice 
to ſome of the company) or whether the Diſdain to ſte his Counſel rejected, and 

the Fear that it might be diſcover'd to his Diſadvantage, wrought upon him, 1 know 
not; But the ſame, or the next day, He diſcover'd All, and More than had paſs d, 
to ſome of Thoſe who ſeem' d to take moſt care for the Publick ; intimated to 
them, how He was Startled with the horrour of the deſign, and how Faithfully 
« He reſolv'd to ſerve the Common-wealth, or to loſe his Life in the attempt 
Yet at the ſame time, acted his part at Court, with all poſſible demonſtration of 
Abhorring the Proceedings of the Parliament, to that degte e, that he offer d, 
« to undertake with a Crew of Officers and good Fellows (who, he ſaid, were 
« at His diſpoſal ) to Reſcue the Earl of Strafford from the Lieutenant of the 
« Tower, as he ſhould bring him to his Trial, and fo to enable him to make an 

“ eſcape into Forreign parts. Ba Hs Ret „ 
The Diſcovery being thus made, to the Earl of Bedford, the Lord Say, and the 
Lord Kimbolton, and no doubt by Them communicated to their chief A ſſociatz; 
as Dangerous as the deſign was Afterwards alledged to be, it was not Publiſh's 
in three Months after to the Houſes, againſt Whom the deſign was intended; nor till 
long aftet the death of the Earl of Bedford: who no doubt, rather deſired to 
bind up thoſe Wounds which were made, than to make them wider, by enter. 
raining new Jealoufies between King and People; and would not conſent to the 
extending and extorting Concluſions, which did not naturally flow from the 
Premiſes ; without which, This ſo uſeful a Treaſon to them, could not have 

been made up. - Zh e 

But as They thought not fit ( as I ſaid before) to publiſh this Whole Diſcovery 
till near three months after, ſo they made extraordinary Uſe of it by Parts, from 
the Inſtant that they receiv'd the Sectet; it being always their cuſtom, when they 
found the Heat and Diſtemper of the Houſe ( which they endeavour d to keep up, 
by the ſharp mention and remembrance of former Grievances and Preſſutes) in 
any degree Allay'd, by ſome gracious Act, or gracious Profeſſion of the King's, 
to warm and inflame them again with a Diſcovery, or Promiſe of a Diſcovery, 
of ſome notable Plot and Conſpiracy againſt Themſelves, ro Diſſol ve the Parlia- 
ment by the Papiſts : or ſome other way in which they would be ſure that 
ſomewhat always ſhould reflect upon the Court. Thus they were ſometimes 
| Informing, © of great multitudes of Papiſts gathering together in Lancaſhire; then 
of Secret Meetings in Caves, and under ground in Szrrey; Letters from be- 
cc yond Sea, of great Proviſions of Arms making There for the Catholicks of 
« England; and the like; which upon Examination always Vaniſh'd : But for the 
time (and they were always applied in uſeful articles of Time) ſerv'd to tranſport 
Common minds with Fears and Apprehenſions, and ſo induced them to comply 
in ſenſe with Thoſe, who were like ſooneſt to find Remedies for thoſe Diſeaſes 
which none but themſelves could diſcover. And in this Progreſs, there ſometimes 
happen'd ſtrange Accidents for the confirmation of their credit. f 
Whilſt they were full of Clamour againſt the Papiſts, upon the inſtances of 
ſome Inſolences and Indiſcretions committed by them, during the late intervals, 
of Parliament (and mention d before) eſpecially upon a great Alacrity expreſs'd, 
and Contribution raifing, the year before, for advancing the War with Scotland; 
an Order was made, that the Juſtices of Peace of Weſtminſter ſhould carefully 
«< examine, what Strangers were lodg'd within their Juriſdiction; and that they 
« ſhould adminiſter the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy to all ſuſpected 

for Recuſancy, and proceed according to thoſe Statutes. An Afternoon being 
appointed for that Service, in Weſiminſter-Hall, and many Perſors warn'd to ap- 
pear there, amongſt the reſt one ...... James a Papiſt appear d, and being preſs d 
by Mr, Hayward a Juſtice of Peace to take the Oaths, ſuddainly drew out his 
Knife, and Stabb'd him; with ſome Reproachful words, for Perſecuting poor 
« Catholicks. This ſtrange, unheard of, Outrage, upon the perſon of a * 
| uſtice 
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Of the REBELLION, &. 
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Tuſtice, executing his Office by an Order of Parliament, Stattled all men; the © 
did man Sinking with the hurt, though he died not of it. And though, for 

ought I could ever hear, it proceeded only from the rage of a-ſullen Varlet ( for- 

merly ſuſpected to be Crazed in his underſtanding) without the leaſt Confede- 

racy Or Combination with any other; Yer it was a great Countenance to Thoſe, 

who were before thought over Apprehenfive and Inquifitive into Dangers z and 

mide Many believe it rather a Deſign of All the Papilts of England, than a 

Deſperate Act of One man, who could never have been induced to it, if he had 
not been promiſed Aſſiſtance by the reſt. | 1 


ng the Army, being made about the The 17 v 


The Diſcovery of the Plot concerning th 
middle of April, which was the end of the Earl of Srrafford's Trial, They for ade of it in 


* though This attempt was Di{appointed, yet he fear d there might be ſome 
New device; and therefore He propoſed, for the better evidence of their nw 
CR: an 


the preſent made no farther Uſe of it than might contribute to their Ends in 2 _ ＋4 
That buſineſs; reſerving the reſt (as was faid before) to be applied in more ne- . 
ceſſary ſeaſons : Therefore, about the time that the Bill of Attainder was pre- 
| fer d, that no interpoſition from the Court might diſcountenance or hinder that 
great work, Mr. Pym one day inform'd the Houſe' of Commons, That He had 
« preat cauſe to fear, there was at that time as Deſperate a Deſign and Conſpiracy 
a « 2gainſt the Parliament, as had been in any Age; and he was in doubt, Per- 
1 s ſons of great Quality and Credit at Court had their hands in it: That ſeveral 
« Officers had been treated with in London to raiſe Men, under. pretence that 
* « they ſhould go to Portugal; but that the Portugal Embaſſadour, being con- 
| | « ferr'd with about it, profeſs d, that He knew nothing of it; and that no perſon 
! « had any authority or promiſe from Him to that purpoſe ( And it is true, there 
l had been ſome idle Diſcourſes in a Tavern between ſome Officers, about raifing 
0 men for Portugal, which was immediately carried to Mr. Pym; as all Tavern 
. and Ordinary diſcourſes were) © That for the preſent, He might not acquaint. 
e them with all Particulars, which might Hinder their further Diſcovery; only _ 
e | «4 deſired, that a Meſſage might be ſent to the Lords, to defire them to appoint 
e 4 Committee to Examine ſuch Witneſſes as ſhould be produced, for the Diſco- 
4 yery of a Plot againſt the Parliament; and that in the mean time, They 
y | © would join in a Meſſage to the King, to deſire his Majeſty that he would 
n « nor, for ſome few days, grant any Paſs to any of his Servants to go beyond 
y * the Seas; ſaying, that He believ' d ſome men's Conſciences would tempt them 
p, „to make an Eſcape, when they heard of this Examination. VV 
7 such a Committee was appointed to Examine, and ſuch a Meſſage ſent to his 
9 | Majeſty, as was deſired. But in the mean time, ſome Perſons who had been 
y, dt the Tavern, and talk'd of raiſing men for Portugul; and Others who had been 
4 dt the Conference before mention d, where the Propoſition was for bringing up 
at the Army; finding that what had paſs d ſo Privately, and amongſt Themielves, 1 
8 had been Diſcover'd ; and was like to paſs a very ſevere Inquiſition, from Them [| 
en who made Gloſſes and Comments as they pleaſed, upon what other men ſpoke || 
e. | of did; and not knowing how much More than the Truth had been inform d, 1 
of or what Interpretation ſhould be made of that which was the Truth; reſolv'd q 
= not to truſt themſelves with Such Judges ( whoſe formality was firſt to Impriſon, | 
rt and after, at Their leiſure, to Examine ) and ſo fled into France. 1 
y This was no ſooner known and publiſh'd, than it gave great Credit and Re- [ 
88 putation to Mr. Pym's Vigilancy and Activity ;. for it now appear 'd, there was 1 
= ſome notable Miſchief intended, upon the Diſcovery whereof, ſuch Eminent men | 
. were Fled. And in this Diſorder and Trouble of mind, men Fearing according | 
of s they wete directed, the Bill of Attainder found the eaſier paſſage in the, | 
ls. Houſe of Commons. . T l 
d, Having gotten thus much ground; and the Bill then depending (and like long || 
d; to depend) with the Lords; Mr. Pym told them in the Houſe of Commons, (| 
ly * that it appear'd by the Flight of ſuch Conſiderable Perſons, that what He [| 
ey * had before imparted to them was of Moment, and that his Fears were not | 
ed * groundleſs ; that it concern'd their Service, that he ſhould not. Yet impart the 1 
mw * Whole matter to them, fince the Danger was prevented, which they ſhould | 
p- * ſhortly underſtand at large: in the mean time, he did aſſure them, That God | 
'd * had miraculouſly Preſerv'd them from a moſt Prodigious Conſpiracy, in which F 
his Wall their Priviledges and Liberties ſhould have been ſwallow'd up: That | 
1 
| © 
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Upon this oc- 
caſio a Pro- 
teſtation is 
taken by Both 
Houſes, 


the Matter and 


- Poſitively refuſed it, alledging, There was no Law that enjoin'd it, and the 


* and Unanimity (which would be the greateft Diſcouragement to all who 
„ wiſh'd* III to them) that ſome Proteſtation might be entred into by the 
„ Members of both Houſes, for the Defence of their Priviledges, and the per. 
„ formance of thoſe Duties to God and the King, which they were obliged to, 
« as good Chriſtians and good Subjects and that a Committee might be appointed 
« ſpesdily, to withdraw and prepare ſuch a Proteſtation, _ | | 
»The Motion was entertain'd with general Approbation; inſomuch as they who 
were apprehenſive enough of the Ill Defigns of thoſe. who advanced This, ang 
of the Ill Conſequence of ſach Voluntary Proteſtations, thought fit rather to watch 
Words, than to, oppoſe the Thing it ſelf ; which, it was evident it was 
to no purpoſe to do : and therefore they were well contented with the naming 
Such Perſons for the Committee, as were not like to ſubmit to any Unlawful 
or Inconvenient obligation. This was urged as of ſuch Conſequence, that the 
Doors were lock d, and no Perſons ſuffer'd 4 out of the Houſe, till this ſhould 
be concluded. After a long Debate, theſe Words were agreed upon, and offerd 
to the Houſe for the Ptoteſtation. „ IT . 
3 0 „ : 5 
1 A. B. do, in the preſence of Almighty God, Promiſe, Vow, and Proteſt, to 
4 Maintain and Defend, as far as Lawfully I may, with my Life, Power, and 
_ « Effare, the true reform'd Proteſtant Religion, expreſs'd in the DoQtine of the 
Church of Enp/and, againſt all Popery and ;Popiſh Innovations within this 
Realm, contrary to the ſame Doctrine; and according to the duty of my 
« Allegiance, his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, Honour, and Eſtate 3 as alſo, the 
« Power and Priviledges of Parliament ; the Lawful Rights and Liberties of 
« the Subject; and every perſon that maketh this Proteſtation, in whatſoever 
< he ſhall do in the Lawſul purſuance of the ſame : And to my power, and as fa 
& as Lawfully I may, I will Oppoſe, and, by all good ways and means, en- 
* deavour to bring to condign Puniſhmenr, all Such, as ſhall either by Force, 
4 Practice, Counſels, Plots, Conſpiracies, or - otherwiſe, -do any thing to the 
* Contrary of any thing in this preſent Proteſtation contain d: And further, 
that I ſhall, in all Juſt and hdnourable ways, . endeavour to Preſerve the 
« Union and Peace between the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
« Ireland; and neither for hope, fear, nor other reſpeCt, ſhall Relinquiſh this 
* Promiſe, Vow, and Proteſtation. : 


This was immediately taken by the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, and 
by all the Members then preſent ; and ſent up to the Lords, who all likewiſe 
took the ſame, except the Earl of Southampton, and the Lord Roberts, who 


< Conſequence of ſuch Voluntary Engagements, might produce Effects that were 
<, not then intended: Which without doubt was very wiſely*confider'd ; and 
had not been preſs'd in the. Houſe of Commons, for Two reaſons ; It being viſibly 
Impoſſible to Diſſwade the thing, the Houſe being awaken'd by the diſcourſe, 
mention'd before, of a. Plot againſt the Parliament, the poyſon of which, this 
ſoveraign Antidote was to Expel and Diſcover ; But eſpecially, for that well 
affected perſons, who were Jealous of no other defign than the Alteration 
of the Government of the Church, thought they had obliged thoſe rigid Re- 
formers from any ſuch Attempr, when They had once Bound themſelves © to 
* Maintain and Defend the Proteſtant Religion expreſs'd in the Doctrine of the 
&« Church of England; there being no other Scheme of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England, than the Thirty nine Articles, of which One is, © to preſerve 
« the Government of the Church by Biſhops. 3 

Whereas che other Party was abundantly eritified, with having an Oath of 
Their Own making, to entangle the people (fo like a Covenant, by which ſuch 
admirable things had been compaſs d by their Neighbours) and upon which they 
could make what Gloſs they pleaſed, when they had occaſion ; as they did with. 
in two days after: For the Proteſtation being taken on Monday the Third of 
May, the Wedneſday following, ſome of their own party took occaſion to inform 
the Houſe, © that it was apprehended by many well affected perſons abroad, 
« who were of notable and exemplary devotions to the Parliament, That if They 
« ſhould take that. Proteſtation, they ſhould thereby engage themſelves for the 
Defence of Biſhops, which in their Conſcience they could not do; and my 
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1 
« they hoped, the Houſe did not intend to oblige them to: Whereupon, with 
out any great oppoſition (the Houſe being thin; and they who were of anothet 
opinion, believing this Artifice would, to all ſober men, appear very Ridiculous ) 
this enſuing Order was made. , oe TO OITER (©, 


Of the REBELLION, N : 


« Whereas ſome Doubts have been raiſed, by ſeveral Perſons out of this Houſe, The Kaplan z. 
; 7 þ | 
« concerning the Meaning of theſe words/contain'd in the Ptoteſtation lately tion of tlie 
« made by the Members of this Houſe vi. The true reform'd Proteſtant Re- Proteſtation, 7 
« ligion, expreſs d in the Doctrine of the Church of Exgland, againſt all Po- . 5 
4 pery and Popiſh Innovations within this Realm, contrary to the ſame Do- commons. 
40 Arine ) This Houſe doth declare, That by thoſe words, was and is meant, 
« only the publick Doctrine profeſsd in the faid Church, ſo far as it is 
7 oppoſite to Popery and Popiſh Innovations; and that the ſaid words are 
< not to. be extended to the maintaining of any Form of Worſhip, Diſcipline, 
« or Government, nor of any Rights, or Ceremonies, of the faid Church of 
« Eneigad:. VC | 5 


This Explanation being thus procured in the Houſe of Commons, without ever 
adviſing with the Houſe of Peers (who had likewiſe taken the ſame Proteſta- 
tion) and, in truth, ſo contrary to the intentions of Moſt that took it; They or- 
der'd, © that the Proteſtation, together. with this Explanation, ſhould be Printed 
« and Publifh'd 3 and that the Knights and Burgeſſes ſhould ſend Copies thereof 
to the Counties and Burroughs for which they ſerv'd, and that they ſhould 
&« jntimate unto the people, with what Willingneſs all the Members of that Houſe 
made that Proteſtation; and that they ſhould further ſignify, that as They 
4 did Juſtify the taking it Themſelves, ſo they could not but Approve it in All 
« ſuch as ſhould take it. Upon which Declaration, the Emiſſaties of their Clergy 
cauſed the ſame to be taken in London, and the Parts adjacent, within very few s 53 
days after the publiſhing. And for. Their better Encouragement (though their A Bill Pale 
Zeal would not attend ſuch Formalities) a Bill was prepared, paſs'd the Houſe ;;.,, . 
of Commons, and was ſent up to the Lords, to: Compel all the Subjects to pet! all the 
take that Proteſtation. What the Succeſs of that Bill was; and what Uſe was Subjecls to tale 
Afterwards made of this Proteſtation (which was then thought fo Harmleſs a“ 
thing) and particularly, what influence it had upon the buſineſs of the Earl of 


* 


Strafford ;, ſhall be remembred in its proper place. . -* ! | 7 
The other Accident that fell out during the time that the buſineſs of the Earl Lie other de- 
of Strafford was agitated, and by which he receiv'd much Prejudice, was the on. oy 
Death of the Earl of Bedford. This Lord was the greateſt perſon of Intereſt ern = : 
in all the Popular Party, being of the beſt Eſtate, and beſt Underſtanding, of the Bil of 4r- 
whole Number; and therefore moſt like to Govern the reſt: He was betides, of linder, was 
great Civility, and of much more Good Nature than any of the other. And 7 2 of 
| therefore the King reſolving to do his buſineſs with that Party by Him, reſolv'd gdtord of 
to make him Lord High Treaſurer of England, in the place of the Biſhop of ; 
London; who was as willing to lay down the Office, as any body was to take it 
up. And to gratify him the more; at His deſire, intended to make Mr. Pym - 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he had done Mr. Saint- John his Sollieitor Ge- 
neral (all which hath been touch'd before) as alſo, that Mr. Hollis was to be 
Secretary of State, the Lord Say Maſter of the Wards, and the Lord Kimbolton 
to be Lord Privy Seal after the death of his Father, who then held that place. 
Others were to be placed about the Prince, and to. have Offices when 
they fell. f 3 LE EO ono ie ol bo 5 5 NS 
The Earl of Bedford ſecretly undertook to his Majeſty, that the Earl of 
Strafford's life ſhould be preſerv'd.; and to procure His Revenue to be ſettled. 
as amply” as any of his Progenitors; the which he intended ſo really, that, to 
My knowledge, he had it in deſign to endeavour to obtain an act for the ſetting 
up the Exciſe in England, as the only natural means to advance the King's profit. 
He fell Sick, within a week after. the Bill of Artainder was ſent up to the Lord's 
| Houſe; and Died ſhortly after, much afflicted with the Paſſion and Fury which 
be perceiv'd his Party inclined to: infomuch as he declared to ſome. of near 
truſt with him, „that He fear'd, the Rage and Madneſs of this Parliament, 
„would bring more P:ejudice and Miſchief to the Kingdom, than it had eyer 
ſultain'd by the long Intermiſſion of Parliaments. He was a wiſe man, and 
P p | would 
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| would have propoſed and adviſed Moderate Courſes ; but was not incapable, fo 


* b — — * 4 


Book II 


want of Reſolution, of being carried into Violent ones, if His Advice were not 
ſubmitted to: and therefore Many, who knew him well, thought his Death not 
unſeaſonable, as well to his Fame, as his Fortune; and that it reſcued him as wel 
from ſome poſſible Guilt, as from thoſe viſible Misfortunes, which men of all con- 


ditions have Since undergone. 


As ſoon as the Earl of Bedford was dead, the Lord Say (hoping to receipt 
the reward of the Treaſurer-ſhip). ſucceeded him in his undertaking, and faithfully 
promiſed the King, © that he ſhould not be preſs'd in the matter of the Eal 
« of Strafford's Life; and under that promiſe got credit enough, to perſwade 
his Majeſty to whatſoever He faid was neceſſary to that buſineſs. And there. 


upon, when the Bill was'depending with the Lords, and When there was little 


ſuſpicion that it would Paſs, though the Houſe of Commons every day by Mel. 


| Tages endeavour'd to quicken them, He perſwaded the King © to go to the 


** Houſe of Peers, and according to cuſtom to ſend for the Houſe of Common 
and then to declare himſelf, That He could not, with the fatety of a good 
« Conſcience, ever give his Conſent to the Bill, that was there depending before 
ce them concerning the Earl of Strafford, if it ſhould be brought to him, becauſe 
« he was not ſatisfied in the point of Treaſon : But He was ſo fully Satisfied tha 
« the Earl was Unfit ever to ſerve Him more, in any condition of Employment, 
te that He would join with Them in any A&, to make him utterly Incapable of 
« ever bearing Office, or having any other Employment in any of his Majeſty' 
« Dominions ; which he hoped would SatiSfy them. mn. 
This Advice, upon the Confidence of the giver, the King reſolv'd to folloy; 


* 


But when his Reſolution was imparted to the Earl. He immediately ſent hi 


Brother to him, -beſeeching his Majeſty © .by no means to take that way, fit 
that he was moſt aſſured it would prove very Pernicious to him; and therefore def: 
. red, he might depend upon the Honour and Conſcience of the Peers, without 


his Majeſty's Interpoſition. The King told his Brother,“ that he had take 


« that Reſolution by the Advice of his beſt Friends; but fince he liked it not 


he would decline it. The next morning the Lord Say catne again to him, au 
finding his Majeſty alter d in his Intention, told him, “If he took that Courle Re 


ee adviſed him, he was ſure it would prevail; but if he declined it, He could vot 
© promiſe his Majeſty what would be the iſſue, and ſhould hold himſelf abſolutely 
* diſengaged from any undertaking. The King obſerving his Poſitiveneſs, and con 
ceiving his Intentions to be very Sincere, ſuffer d himſelf to be guided by him; 
and went immediately to the Houſe, and faid as the other had adviſed. Whe 


ther that Lord did In truth believe, the diſcovery of his Majeſty's Conſcience in 


That manner, would produce the effect he foretold ; or whether he adviſed it 
Treacheroully, to bring on thoſe Inconveniencies which afterwards happen'd ; I know 
not : But Many who believ'd his Will to be much Worſe than his Underſtanding, 
had the Uncharitableneſs to think, that he intended t 


| o Betray his Maſter, and to pit 
the ruin of the Earl our of Queſtion. N 


” 


The Event proved very Fatal; for the King no ſooner return'd from the Houk 
than the Houſe of Commons, in great Paſſion and Fury, declared this laſt act af 
his Majeſty's, to be © the moſt unparallel'd Breach of Priviledge, that had eve 


* happen'd ; That if his Majeſty might take notice what Bills were paſſing in ei. 


4 ther Houſe, and declare his Own opinion, it was to forejudge Their Counſels, and 


te they ſhould not be able ro ſupply the Common-wealth with wholeſome Laws, 
e ſuitable to the Diſeaſes it labour d under; That This was the greateſt obſtrudt 


on of Juſtice, that could be. imagin d; That They and. whoſoever had taken 
the late Proteſtation, were bound to maintain the Priviledges of Parliament, 


which were now too groſsly Invaded and Violated: with many ſharp Diſcourſes 
Tumults about 

the Hſe of crowded about the Houſe of Peers, exclaimi 
rears. they would have Juſtic2 ; and publickly reading the Names of thoſe who bad 


< to that purpoſe. _. 


The next day great multitudes: of People came down to Weſtminſter, a 
ng with great Outcries, thit 


diſſented from that Bill in the Houſe of Commons, as Enemies to their Cour 
try ; and as any Lord paſs d by, call d Juſtice, Juſtice; and with greatRudenels and 
Inſolence, preſſing upon, and thruſting, thoſe Lords whom they ſuſpected not t0 
favour that Bill; profeſſing aloud, “ That they would be govern'd and diſpoſel 
by the Honourable Hout of Commons, and would defend their Fnalledbe 
yy Acco 


| ce 202 Violence cliar'd: tothe King, would be, before God and man, a 


| who, to his Ammon of Conſcience, t 
0 


Their Perſons: and their 
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« zccording to their late Proteſtation. Theſe unheard of acts of Infolence and Se- 
dition continued ſo many days, till many Lords grew ſo really apprehenſive of 
having their Brains beaten out, that they abſented themſelves from the Houſe; 
and Others, finding what Seconds the Houſe of Commons was like to have to 
compaſs- whatever they deſired, changed their minds; and ſo in an afterngon,  . _ 
when of the Fourſcore who had been preſent at the Trial, there were only fix and for- The Bit of 4r- 
ty Lords in the Houſe (the good People (till crying at the doors: for Juſtice) they bender Paſs d 
put the Bill to the queſtion, and Eleven Lords only diſſenting, it Paſs d that Houſe, e A#inſe of 
and was ready for the King's aſſent. 1 45 ** * Lords, | 

; The King continued as Reſoly'd as ever, Not to give his conſent. The ſame maden above 


4 
- 


Oratory then attended Him at Whzze-Hall, which had prevail'd at Weſtminſler 5 Whice-Hall. © 
and a Rabble of many Thouſand people beſieged that place, crying out, Juſtice, 

Juſtice; that they would have Juſtice; not without great and inſolent Threats 
and Expreſſions, - what They would do, if it were not ſpeedily granted. The 
Privy-Council was call'd together, to adviſe what courſe was to be taken to Sup- 
preſs theſe Traiterous Riots. Inſtead of conſidering how to Reſcue their Maſter's 


Honour and his Conſcience from this Infamous Violence and Conſtraint, They 2. Privy- 


I preſs the King to Pals the Bill of Attainder, faying, © there was no other way to cuncil and 
{ 


preſerve Himſelf and his Poſterity than by: fo doing; and therefore that He ſome of the 
ought to be more tender of the Safety of the Kingdom, than of any One perſon Biſhops adviſe 
* how Innocent ſoever : not one Councellor interpoſing his opinion, to ſupport Poſs the BHI 
his Maſter's Magnanimity and Innocence. They who were of that mind, either "YI 
Suppreſſing their Thoughts through Fear, upon the new Doctrine eſtabliſh'd then 


4 by the new Councellors, that no man ought to preſume to adviſe any thing 


„in That place, contrary. to the ſenſe of Both Houſes ; Others fadly believing, 


Joſt Excuſe for whatſoever he ſhould do. 35 FT: / 
| His Majeſty told them, “ that what had been propoſed to him to do, was di- 


« realy contrary to his Conſcience, and that being ſo, he was ſure they would not hw 14:6 Sy 


« perſwade him to it, though Themſelves wete never ſo well ſatisfied. To that 
point, they defired him “ to confer with his Biſhops, who, they made no queſtion, 
* would better inform his Conſcience. The Arch-Biſhop of Jer was at hand; 


— 


at there was a Private and 


Pr 


7 Publick Conleiencez that his_publick Conſcience as a King, - ARS 
©7iſpenſe with, but oblige him, to do that which was againſt his Private 
* Conſcience as a Man: and that the Queſtion was not, Whether He ſhould 
« Save the Earl of Srrafford, but, Whether he ſhould - Periſh with him: 


| * Husband to preſerve his Wife, the Conſcience of a Father to preſerve his 


„Children (all which were now in danger) oy down abundantly all the 
* confiderations,. the Conſcience of a Maſter, or a Friend could ſuggeſt to him, 
* for the preſervation of a Friend, or Servant. And by ſuch Unprelatical, Igno- 
minious Arguments, in plain terms adviſed him, even for Conſcience fake, to 
Pa that Al. CCF 
Though this Biſhop ated His part with more prodigious Boldneſs and Im- 
piety, Others of the ſame Function (for whoſe Learning and Sincerity the 
King and the World had greater reverence )-did not what might have been ex- 
petted from their Calling or their Truſt; but at leaſt forbore io Fortify and: 
Confirm a Conſcience, _ the Courage and Piety of which, the Security of 


er, did abſolutely, under God, depend. - _ 
During theſe Perplexities, the Earl of Strafford, taking notice of the Straits the 

King was in, the Rage of the People {till increafing (from whence he might 

expect a certain Outrage and Ruin, how conſtant foever the King continued to 

bim; and it may be, knowing of an Undertaking ( for. fiichan Undertaking there 

was) by a great Perſon, who had then a Command in the Tower, © that if the -  -, 
King refuſed ro-Paſs the Bill, to free the Kingdom from the hazard it ſeem d 1 1 
* to. be in, He would cauſe his Head to bo ſtricken off in the Tower) writ a Strafſord hin- 
moſt pathetical Letter to the King, full of acknowledgment of his Favours; but ſelf writes te 
lively repreſenting © the Dangers, which threatned Himſelf and his Foſterity, by his Majeſty to 
* the King's perſevering in thoſe Favours; and therefore by many Arguments F, it. 
conjuring him, “ no longer to defer his Allent to the Bill, that ſo His Death 

might free the Kingdom from the many Troubles it apprehended. 1 4 
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The delivery of this Letter being quickly known, new Arguments were ,, 
plied ; © that this free conſent of his Own, clearly abſolv'd the King from au 
5 „ ſeruple that could remain with him; and ſo in the end they extorted from tin 

The King ſens 10 ſign a Commiſſion to ſome Lords to Paſs the Bill R which was as valid as if Þ; 
aCommiſſimfor had paſs d ir himſelf; though they comlorted him even with That circumſtance 
the Paſſing it. that His Own hand was not in it. | WIRE 8 „ 

It may eaſily be ſaid, that the Freedom of the Parliament, and His own Ne. 

gative voice, being thus Barbarouſly Invaded, if his Majeſty had, inſtead of Pit 
fing that Act, come to the Houſe and Diſſolv'd the Parliament; or if he bad 
withdrawn himſelf from that Seditious City, and put himſelf in the head of his 
dyn Army; much of the Miſchief, which hath Since happen d would baue 
been prevented. But whoever truly conſiders the ſtate of Affairs at that time 
the Prevalency of that Faction in Both Houſes; the Rage and Fury of the People, 
the Uſe that was made by the Schiſmat cal Preachers (by whom the Orthodox Wee 
generally ſilenced) of the late Proteſtation, in their Pulpits; the Fears and Je. 
loufies they had infuſed into the minds of many ſober men, upon the diſcourg 
of the late Plot; the Conſtitution of the Council-Table, that there was ſcarce x 
Honeſt man dutſt ſpeak his Conſcience to the King, for fear of his Ruin; and 
that Thoſe whom he thought moſt True to him, Betray d him every hour, info 
much as his Whiſpers in his Bed chamber were inſtantly convey'd to Thoſe x 
eainſt whom thoſe Whiſpers were; ſo that he had very Few men to whom he 
could breath his. Conſcience and Complaints, that were not Suborn'd againſt him, 
or Averſe to his opinions: That on the other fide, if lome Expedient were not 
ſpeedily found out, to Allay that Frantick Rage and Combination in the People 
there was reaſon enough to believe, their Impious hands would be lifted up again 
his own Perſon, and (which he much more apprehended ) againſt the Perſon of 
his Royal Conſort, and laſtly, that ( beſides the difficulty of getting thither) he 
had no ground to be very confident of his own Army: I ſay, Whoever fadly 
Contemplates this, will find cauſe to confeſs, the Part which the King had to af} 
was not only harder than any Prince, but than any private Gentleman had been 
expoſed to; and that it is much eaſier, upon the Accidents and Occurrences which | 
have Since happen'd, to determine what was Not to have been done, 'than at That 
time to have Foreſeen, by what means to have Freed himſelf from the Labyrinth 

„„ „ in hie oo : 3 

The Ea! Be- All things being thus tranſacted; to conclude the Fate of this great perſon, | 
| headed, May He was on the Twefth day of May brought from the Tower of London ( where 
the 12th 1641. he had been a priſoner near fix Months) to the Scaffold on Tower-Hill ; where, 
with a compoſed, undaunted Courage, he told the people, © He was come thither 

4 to. Satisfy them with his Head; but that he much fear'd, the Reformation 

& which was begun in Blood, would not prove fo Fortunate to the Kingdom, as 
They expected, and He wiſh'd : and after great expreſſions © of his Devotion 

* to the Church of England, and the Proteſtant Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law, and 

ec profeſs'd in. that Church; of his Loyalty to the King, and Affection to the 
“Peace and Welkire of the Kingdom; with- mavellous Tranquillity of mind, he 
deliver'd his Head to the Block, where it was ſever'd from his Body at a Blow. 
Many of the Standers by, who had not been over charitable to him in his Life, 
being much affected with the Courage and Chriſtianity of his Death. | 
Thus fell the greateſt Subject in Power, and little inferior to any in Fortune, 
that was at that time in any of the Three Kingdoms; Who could well remem- 
ber the time, when He Led thoſe People, who then Purſued Him to his Grave. 
He was a man of great Parts, and extraordinary Endowments of Nature; not 
unadorned with ſome addition of Art and Learning, though rhat again was more 
Improved and illuſtrated by the other; for he had a readineſs of Conception, and 
ſharpneſs of Expteſſion, which made his Learning thought more than in truth 

it was. His firſt inclinations and addreſſes to the Court, were only to eſtabliſh 
his Greatneſs in the Country; where he apprehended ſome acts of Power from 
the Lord Savile, who had been his Rival always There, and of late had ſtrength. 
ned himſelf by being made a Privy-Counſellor, and Officer at Court: but his ill 
attempts were ſo proſperous, that he. contented not himſelf with being ſecure from 
that Lord's Power in the Country, but reſted not, till he had bereav'd his ad- 
| Peng all power and place in Court; and ſo ſent him down, a moſt Abject, 
iſconſolate old man, to his Country, where he was to have the Supeiintendeney 
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over him too, by getting himſelf at that time made Lord Prefident of the North. 
Theſe Succeſſes, applied to 4 nature too Elate and Haughty of it ſelf; and a 
quicker progreſs into the greateſt Employments and Truſt ; made him more tramiport- 
ed with Diſdain of other men, and more Contemning the Forms of buſineſs, than 
happily he would have been, if he had met with ſome Interruptions in the begin- 
ning; and had paſs d in a more leiſurely gradation to the office of a States-man. 

He was no doubt of great obſervation, and a piercing judgement, both in things, 
and Perſons 3 but his too good skill in Perſons, made him Judge the worſe of Things: 
tor it was his Misfortune, to be in a time wherein very tew wiſe men were equally 
employ'd with him; and ſcarce any (but the Lord Covertry, whoſe Truſt was more 
confined ) whoſe Faculties and Abilities were equal to His: So that upon the mat- 
ter he relied wholely upon Himſelf; and diſcerning many defects in moſt men he 
too much negleQted whiat they ſaid or did. Of all his Paſſions, his Pride was moſt 
predominant : which a moderate exerciſe of ill Fortune might have corrected 
and reform d; and which was by the hand of Heaven ſtrangely Puniſh'd by bring- 
ing his Deſtruction upon him by Two things that he moſt deſpiſed, the People 
and Sr. Harry Vane, In a word, the Epitaph which P/urarch records that Sylla 
wrote for himſelf, may not be unfitly applied to him, That no man did ever 
« exceed him either in doing Good to his Friends, or in doing Miſchief to his Ene- 


« mies ; for his acts of both kinds were moſt- notorious. 7 5 4 
Together with that of Attainder of the Earl of Srrafford, another Bill was Paſsd 4+ the (ame 
br the King, of almoſt as Fatal a Conſequence both to the King and Kingdom; as time with the 
that was to the Earl, “ the act for the Perpetual Parliament; as it is fince calld. BY of 4t- 
The vaſt Charge of the two Armies; was no other way ſupplied (for I have told * 
you before the reaſon why they were ſo flow in granting of Subſidies) than by bor- 25 continuing 
- rowing great Sums of money from the City or Citizens of London, upon the this. Parlia- 
Credit of Particular perſons. The Emiſſaries in that Negotiation, about the time men. 
the Act of Attainder paſs'd the Commons, return d, That there was no more ho . 2 
« of Borrowing in the City; that men had Before chearfully lent their Eſtates, , obtain d 
upon their confidence, in the Honour and Juſtice of the two Houſes ; but they had 
No conſider d, how deſperate that Security muſt prove, if the two Houſes ſhould 
ebe Difſolv'd. Which conſideration, begun to have an univerſal Influence upon 
all Thoſe who were Perſonally Bound for moneys already borrowid; © tor that 
„Their Perſons and Fortunes muſt anſwer thoſe Sums which had been paid for 
* the Pablick benefit, if the Parliament ſhould be Diffoly'd. before any Act paſs'd 
« for their Security. That their Fears and Apprehenſions that this might happen, 
* were much advanced by the late diſcovery of the Plot againſt the Parliament; for 
though the particulars thereof were not yet publiſh'd, they diſcern'd there was 
* not that good meaning to the Parliament, as it deferv'd. This was no fooner 
offer d, than the Reaſorableneſs of the objection was enforced ; and the: Neceſſity of 
finding ſome Expedient © ro Satisfy the People of the gracious Intemion and Reſolu- 
tions of the King; which were moſt unqueſtionable : ( tor in all thoſe articles of 
time, -when They were to demand ſome unreaſonable thing from him, they ſpared 
no dutiful mention of the Piery and Goodneſs of his own Princely nature; or large 
promiſes what detnonftrations of Duty they would ſhortly make to him) No way 
could be thought of ſo ſure, as an Act-of Parliament, “that This Parliament ſhould 
not be Adjourn'd, Prorogued, or Diſſolv'd, but by Ac of Parliament ; which, 
_ © upon this occaſion, his Majeſty” would never deny to Paſs. © | | 
It is not credible; what an univerſal reception and concurrence this Motion met 
with ( which was to remove the Landmarks; and to deftroy the Foundation of the 
Kingdom) inſomuch, as a Committee wasfmmediately appointed to withdraw, and 
do prepare a ſhort Bill to that purpoſe ; which was within a ſhort time (leſs than an 
Hour) brought into the Houſe, and immediately twice read and Committed , an expe- 
dition ſcarce ever heard of before in Parliament; and the next day, with as little 
agitation, and the conttadiction of very few voices, Ingroſs d, and carried up to the 
Lords : with Them it had ſome Debate, and Amend ments, which were deliver'd 
at a Conference, the principal whereof was, © that the time ſhould be limited and 
* not left indefinite, and that it ſhould not be Diſfolv'd witkin two years, except 
by conſent of Both Houſes ; that time being ſufficient to provide againſt any acci- 
dents that were then apprehended. 7 OS Eo #7 NE 
- Theſe Alrerations were highly reſented in the Houſe of Commons, as argument 
of Jealouſy between the King and the Parliament, © that it ſhould be imaginable 
the Members of both Houſes, who refided from their houſes and conveniences at - 
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gteat charge for the ſervice of the Publick, would deſire to continue longer to- 
gether than the neceſſity of that Service ſhould require ; without conſidering, that 
« jt was more unlikely that the King (who had condeſcended ſo far to them 
« and had yet in truth receiv'd no fiuit from their meeting) would Diſſolve them. 
« as long as they intended that for which they were ſummon'd together, and con. 
ce tain'd themſelves within the bounds of Duty and: Moderation. 
But the Commons ſtoutly infiſted on their own Bill; and the Lords, in that hur- 
ry of Noiſe and Confuſion, when the meetings of the People were ſo frequent 
kindly Conſented likewiſe to it: and ſo, by the importunity, and upon the under- 
raking of perſons He then moſt truſted, in the agony of the other diſpatch, the 
| King was induced to include that Bill in the Commiſſion with the Act of Attainder, 
and they were Both Fals'd copether. ² . „„ 
After the Paſſing theſe two Bills, the temper and ſpirit of the People, both with. 
in and without the walls of the two. Houſes, grew marvellous calm and compoſed ; 
there being likewiſe about that time Paſs d by the King, the two Bills, for the taking 
away the Star-chamber Court, and the High Commiſion : So that there was not a 
Grievance or Inconvenience, Real or Imaginary, to which there was not a through 
Remedy applied; and therefore all men expected, that both Armies would be ſpee- 
dily Disbanded ; and ſuch returns of Duty and Acknowledgment be made to the 
King; as might be agreeable to Their profeſſions, and to the Royal Favours he had 
vouchſafed to his People. 5 „„ 
But what proviſions ſoever were made for the Publick, Particular perſons had re- 
ceiv'd no ſatisfaction. The Death of the Earl of Bedford; and the high Proceedings 
in all choſe caſes in which the King was molt concern'd ; left all Thoſe who expect. 
ed Offices and Preferments, deſperate in their hopes: And yet an Accident happen'd, 
* might have been look d upon as an Earneſt or Inſtance of ſome encouragement 
that way. | f N a : Ok. | 
L Beſides the Lord Say's being inveſted in the Maſterſhip of the Wards, in the place 
of the Lord Cottington (who was every day threatned, upon the Secretary's Paper 
of Reſults, to be accuſed of High Treaſon, till, like a wiſe man, he retired from 
the Offices which begot his trouble; and for a long time after, till he again em- 
| bark'd himſelf in Publick employments, enjoy d himſe:f without the leaſt diſtur- 
bance ): At a Committee in th Hou'e of Lords, in the Afternoon, in ſome Debate, 
Paſſion aroſe between rhe Earl of Pembroke, who was then Lord Chamberlain of 
the Houſheld, and the Lord Mowbray, eldelt Son of the Earl of Arundel; and from 
angry and diſdainful Words, an offer or attempt of Blows was made; for which 
The King takes Miſdemeanour, they were the next day Both ſent to the Tower by the Houſe of 
the Staff of Lords. The King taking advantage of this miſcarriage; and having been long in- 
Lord Chamber- cenſ:d, by the Paſſionate, Indiſcreet, and Inſolent carriage of the Earl, ſent to him, 
i fron. be by a Gentleman Uſher, for his Staff; and within two or three days after, beſtow'd 
83 it upon the Earl of Ee: who, without any heſitation, took it. 
it to the Ear! It was thought this extraordinary grace to the moſt Popular perſon of the King · 
of Eſſex. dom, would have had a notable Influence upon the whole P.rty, which made Him 
believe it depended very much on Him: But it was fo far from having That effect, 
as they look d upon that favour, rather as a mark of Puniſhment and Revenge upon 
the Earl of Pembroke, for his affection to Them, and for giving his Suffrage againlt 
the Earl of Strafford ( which he had often profeſs'd to the King he could never in 
Conſcience do) than of Eſteem and Kindnefs to the Earl of Eſſex ; and ſo they were 
intruth more offended and incenſed with the Diſgrace.and Diſobligation to the One, 
than they were pleaſed with the Preferment of the Other: therefore whatever con- 
cern'd the King in Right; or what he might naturally expect from the compliance and 
affection of the Houſe ; or what was any way recommended by his Majeſty to them, 
FTF found little or no Reſpect. 71 —B— 855 
The truth of the His Revenue was ſo far from being advanced (as had been gloriouſſy promiſed ) 
caſe of Tonnage that it was, both in dignity and value, much leſſen'd from what it was: For ſhortly 
and Pandage. after the beginning of the Parliament, great Complaint had been made, © that Ton- 
<« nage and Poundage ( which is the duty and ſubſidy paid by the Merchant upon 
„ Trade) had been taken by the King without conſent of Parliament; the caſe 
whereof intruth is this : This Duty had been conſtantly given to the ſucceeding King, 
ever fince the Reign of King Edward the Fourth, for his Life, in the Firlt Parliament 
they held after their coming to the Crown : Before that time, it had been granted for 
Years; and was originally intended for the ſupport of the Navy, whereby the Mer- 
chant might be freed from danger of Pirates; and upon the death of every King gr 
Y- that 
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that time, his Succeſfor commonly receiv'd it, without the leaſt interruption, till the 
next Parliament; in the beginning whereof it was always without {cruple granted : 
So that, though it was, and mult always be acknowlede'd, as the free gift of the 
People (as all other Subſidies are) yet it was look d upon as ſo Eſſential a part of 
the Revenue of the Crown, that it could not be without it: and as the King is not 
leſs King Before his Coronation than he is After, ſo this Duty had been ſtill enjoy'd 
28 freely Beſore, as it was After an Act of Parliament to that purpoſe ; neither had 
there been ever any Exception taken in Parliament (which ſometimes was not in 4 
year after the death of the former King) that the Crown had continued the receipt 
of it; which it did, till the time of a new Grant. | 
Thus, after the death of King Zames, his Majeſty receiv'd it, till the Firſt Parlia- 
ment was Summon'd; and, That and Two more being unfortunately Difſolv'd (as 
was ſaid before) in which his Miniſters were not ſollicitous enough for the paſting 
that Act for Tonnage and Poundage, continued the receipt of it till this preſent Par- 
lament : Then (that is, many weeks after the beginning of it) it was directed, 
« that a Bill ſhould be ſpeedily prepared for the granting it, as had been uſual, leaſt 
« the Crown might, by ſo long enjoying, in a manner preſcribe to it of Right, with- 
out the donation of the People; which the King always diſclaim'd to do. Shortly 
ater (no man preſuming to intimate, that it ſhould be granted in any other manner 
than of courſe it had been) it was alledg'd, that the Bill could not be ſo ſpeedily 
prepared as were to be wiſh'd, by reaſon that there were many juſt Exceptions made 
« by the Merchants to the Book of Rates, which had been lately made by the Far- 
« mers of the Cuſtoms, in the time and by the direction of the Earl of Portland 
(Circumſtances that carried Prejudice enough to whatſoever they were applied!) and 
therefore it was propoſed, for the preſent, as the belt expedient to continue his: Ma- 
jelty's Supply, and to preſerve the Right of giving in the People, © that a Tempo- 
4 rary Bill ſhould paſs, for the granting the fame to his Majeſty for two Months 
* only, in which time a new Book of Rates ſhould be made, more advantagious 


8 


to his Majeſty in point of profit (which was always profeſs d) © and then a 
* Compleat Act might pals. = . 5 7 
© To this purpoſe a Bill was accordingly brought in, the Preamble whereof © re-_ 
4 nounced and declared, againſt not only any power in the Crown of levying the 
* Duty of Tonnage and Poundage, without the expreſs. conſent of Parliament, but 
% 21fo any power of Impoſition upon any Merchandizes whatſoever, and in any 
© caſe whatſoever ; which had been conſtantly practiſed in the beſt times by the 
Crown; had the countenance of a ſolemn jud gement in the Exchequer- Chamber; and 
though often agitated. in Parliament, had never been Yet declared againſt : Yet This 
quietly paſs'd Both Houſes, as a thing not worth confidering. And ſo in expectation 
and confidence, that they would make glorious Additions to the State and Revenue 
of the Crown, his Majeſty ſuffer'd himſelf ro be Stripp'd of All that he had left; 
and of the ſole ſtock of Credit he had to Borrow moneys upon: for though in 
truth, men knew That Revenue was not Legally veſted in the King till an Act of 
Parliament, yet all men look d upon it as unqueſtionably to Paſs; and ſo it was not 
only a competent proportion for the preſent ſupport of his Houſe, but was under- 
ltood a good Security for any ordinary Sum of money upon advance, as Forty or 
titty houkand pound, upon any emetgent occafion, — pe - 
All good men diſcern d this groſs uſage, and the Diſadvantage impoſed upon his 
| ell by this mutation; and therefore expected a full Reparation, by ſuch an AQ 
for Life as had been uſual ; and ſuch an Improvement of the Book of Rates as had 


The mention of 
the former Plot 
between the 


been promiſed ; as ſoon as the buſineſs of the Eatl of Srrafford was over: which had Coure and the 
been always ob jected, as neceſſary to precede all other conſultations. But This was md revived - 


no ſooner moved, © as Seaſonable in order to Their Own profeſſions and in a degree 
Due to the King, after ſo many reiterated expteſſions of Favour. and Affection to 
* his People, by ſo many excellent Laws, and other Condeſcenſions; Than They 
objected. © the Odiouſneſs of the late Plot againſt the Parliament, which was not 
* yet fully diſcover d : That notwithſtanding thoſe gracious demonſtrations of Fa- 
© Your from the King, in the Laws and other acts mention d, They had great cauſe 
to apprehend, ſome Ill affected perſons had ſtilk an Influence upon his AF 
to the Diſſervice of the Parliament, and to beget Jealouſies in Him towards them; 
* for that they had plainly diſcover'd ( which they ſhould in a ſhort time be able 
* to preſent fully to the Houſe ) that there had been a Deſign, not only to Poyſon 


the Houſe of 


the AﬀeQions of the Army towards the Parliament, bu making; them believe that 


They were neglected, and the Scots preferr'd much before them; but to bring \ 4 
| that 
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that Army. to London, with a purpoſe ro Aw the Parliament: That there was 3 
e reſolution to Seize the Tower, and to make it a Curb upon the City: That there 
e had, been an attempt to prevail with the Officers of the Scottiſſ Army, at leaſt to 
« Sit Itill as Neuters, whilſt the Ochers acted this Tragedy: That the Confede. 
tc rates in this deſign had taken an Oath, to Oppoſe any courſe that ſhould be ad. 
« viſed for the Removing the Biſhops out of the Houſe of Peers; to Preſerye 
and Defend the King's Prerogative, to the utmoſt extent that any gf his Prope. 
& nitors had enjoy d; and to Settle his Majelty's Revenue: That they had reaſon 
« to fear, his Majelty's own Concurrence, at leaſt his Approbation, in this defign 
(which if not prevented, mult have proved ſo Perniciqus and Fatal to the King. 
« dom) for that, beſides that the Perſons principally engaged in it, were of the 
« neareſt Truſt about the King and Queen; They had clear Proof that a Paper had 
« paſs'd his Majelty's peruſal, in which were contain'd, many ſharp Inyectives g. 
te gainſt the Parliament; a deſire that they might have the exerciſe of Martial Law 
&* (the mention whereof, was the moſt Unpopular and Odious thing that could be 
<« imagin'd ) and an offer of Service to Defend his Majeſty's perſon, which was an 
<« implication as if it had been in Danger: and that this Paper ſhould have been 
« Sign'd by All.the Officers of the Army; for their better encouragement wherein, 


“e the King himſelf had written a C and an R. as a teſtimony that He approved 
« of it, 


This Diſcourſe, ſo Methodically and Confidently averr'd, made a ſtrange Impref: 
fion (without reſerving themſelves till the Evidence ſhould be produced) in the 
minds of moſt men; who believ d, that ſuch Particulars could never have. been with 
that Solemnity inform'd, it the Proots were not very clear; and ſerv'd, not only to 
Blaſt whatſoever was moved on his Majeſty's behalf, but to Diſcountenance, what, 
cill then, had been the moſt Popular motion that could be made, which was, the 
Disbanding both Armies, and the Scots return into their own Country. For ths 
better accompliſhment whereof, and as a teſtimony of their Brotherly affections the 


300000 l. vo- two Houſes, bad frankly and. bountitully undertaken, © to give them a Gratuity of 
ted to the Scots cc 


f three hundred thouſand pounds, over and above the twenty five thouſand pounds 
5 2 4 the month, during the time that theit ſtay here ſhould be neceſſary. 
Monthly al- | After that act, the King might have been reaſonably awaked, from any extraordi- 
lowance, nary confidence in the Loyalty, Honour, or Juſtice of Both Houſes. And without 

doubt, when Poſterity ſhall recover the Courage. and Conſcience, and the old Ho- 
nour of the Engliſb Nation, it will not with more Indignation and Bluſhes con. 
template any action of this. Sedirious and Rebellious age, than that the Nobility and 
Gentry of England. who. were not guilty of the Treaſon, ſhould recomperiſe an In: 
vaſion from a Forreign Nation, with whatever Eſtabliſhments They propoſed in their, 
own Kingdom, and with a Dorative cf Thiee Hundred Thouand pounds, over and 
above all Charges, out of the bowels of England; which will yet appear the more 
piodigious, when it ſhall be confider'd, that not a Fifth part of thoſe who were Ac- 
ceſſaties to that Infamous Prodigality, were either Favouters of Their Ends, or great 
Wellwiſhers to their Nation. WO. 7 > C 
But very Many gave themſelves leave, Unfaithfully, to be Abſent from thoſe De- 

aur when the Wealth and Honour of their Country was to be tranſplanted into a 
ange Land; Others look d upon it as a good Purchaſe, to be Freed of the payment 
85 Fourfcore Thouſand pounds the month (which was the charge of Both Armies) 
y an entire Sum of three hundred thouſind pounds; and Some pleaſed themſelves 
with an aſſurance, that the Scandal, and Unreaſorableneſs of the Sum, would pro- 
voke the People to a Hatred and Revenge, and ſo that the Brotherhood would not b: 
Supported, but Deſtroy d, by that extravagant Bounty: Yet theſe were only ſhort 
Ejaculations to Pleaſe themſelves for the time; for many of thoſe, who had no other 
reaſon to conſent to that vaſt Sum, but that they might be rid of them, were ſo in- 

flamed and tranſported with the Tale of the Plot, that they had Then no. mind to 
let them go; and had fo far ſwallow'd and digeſted an affurance that it was True, 
that they reſerv d no Diſtinguiſhing or Judging faculties for the time when the Evi- 

dence and Proof ſhould be preſented to them. oo PIES 

After they had play'd with this Plot, and given the Houſe heats and colds, by ap- 
plying Parts of it to them upon emergent occaſions, for the ſpace. of near three 
months; and finding, that though it did them many notable Services, in advancing 
Their Own Reputations, and Calumniating the King's Honour, yet, that it had not 
4 Through Effect at Court for their Preferment ; They reſolv'd to ſhew All their 
Ware, and to produce the Whole Evidence: for the perſecting whereof, they _ 
3 aA late 
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« 4 late mark of God's great favour towards them, in his furniſhing them with Evi- 
* dence for the compleat Diſcovery of the whole miſchief, from one that was a 
6 prone contriver of it. ee 


j „ 


e ſaid before, © that upon the firſt motion in the Houſe of Commons, by Mr? 
Pym, for a Committee of Examination, and for an Addreſs to the King, that he 


« would grant no Paſſes to any of his Servants to go beyond Seas, ſome Perſons,” of 
« near relation to his Truſt, immediately abſented themſelves, which, were Mr. 


Peircy, and Mr. Fermyn : now the latter of theſe, without interruption, tranſported 
himſelf into Fance; but Mr. Peircy delaying his 2 upon ſome occaſions of 
his own, and concealing himſelf in ſome obſcure places in Suſſex, near to his Bro- 
ther's houle, was at laſt diſcover'd ; and when he endeavour'd to have eſcaped, was 


ſet upon by the Country people, and with great difficulty, 'and not without ſome 


hurt, got from them, and was not in ſome months again heard of. | 

It was generally believ'd afterwards, that finding the Sea-ports ſhut, and Watches 
ſet for his apprehenſion in all thoſe places, whereby the Tranſporting himſelf into 
Forreign Parts was very difficult, he found means to return to London, and to pur 
himfelf into his Brother's Protection; where it is thought he was harbour'd, till his 
hurt was cured; the ſtrictneſs of the enquiry, over; and, till he had prepared that 
Letter to, his Brother, the Earl of Northumberland, which ſerv'd, as far, asin Him lay, 
to deſtroy all his Companions, and furniſh'd the Committee, with that which they 
call'd “ a Double Evidence: for They had no ſooner receiv'd that Letter from the 
Earl of Northumberland, than they told the Houſe, © They were Now Ready for a 
© compleat Diſcovery ; and thereupon, produced the Evidence of Colonel Goring, 
and the Letter from Mr, Peircy; both which agreed upon the relation,“ ofa 


meeting at Mr. Pezrcy's Chamber; and of a diſcovrſe of the Parliament's Neglect 


« of the King's, and Favouring the Scort;/h Army; the taking an Oath of Secrecy ; 
and ſome other particulars ; all which had been poſitively Denied, by thoſe of them 
that were Members of the Honſe of Commons, Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Aſhburnham, and 
Mr. Pollard, upon their Examinations upon Oath. — 


It will bardly be believ'd hereafter ( bur that the Effects of ſuch Impoſtures have 
leſt ſuch deep Marks) that the Evidence Then given, could, in ſo Grave and Judg- 
ing an Aſſembly, as a High Court of Parliament, till then, had always been, have 
brought the leaſt Prejudice upon the King; or indeed, Damage to any perſon ac- 


cuſed : there being, in all the Teſtimonies produced, ſo little ſhew of Proof, of a 
Real Defign, or Plot, to bring up the Army (which was the chief matter alledg'd ) 
to Aw the Parliament, that in truth it was very evident, there was No Plot at all; 
Only a Free Communication between perſons ( the major part whereof were of the 
Houſe ) © of the Ill Arts that were generally uſed to Corrupt the Affections of the 


in which they had all conſiderable Commands, two of them being General Officers) 


might be preſerv'd, from being wrought upon and corrupted : in which diſcourſe, 


Colonel Goring himſelf, as appear'd by bis own Examination, only propoſed wild 
and extravagant overtures, © of bringing up the Army, and ſurprizing the Tower ; 
„which was, by all the reſt. with manifeſt diſlike, rejected : That all this had 
* Paſs'd at one meeting, in which, They who met were ſo ill ſatisfied in one another, 
* that they never would come together again : That, when the bringing up the Ar- 


People; and of ſome Expedient, whereby, in that ſo. publick Infection, the Army 


my to London was once talk'd of before the King, his Majeſty would not hear of 


* it, bat only deſired, That their Affections might be kept entire for his Service, 
* as far as was conſiſtent with the Laws of the Land, which were in danger to 
„be invaded. | | 

Let, notwithſtanding that all this appear'd ; and that this was all that did appear 
( befides a Diſcourſe of a Petition; for the Petition it {elf they would not produce, 
ſign'd with C R. which is before ſer down in terms; ) the Specious, Poſitive Nar- 


ration of the whole, by Mr. Py», before the Evidence was read; the Denying, what 


was Now proved, and confeſs'd by themſelves, by Mr. Wz/mor, Aſbburnban, and 
Pollard, upon the Former Examination; the Flight of Mr. Zermyn, and Mr. Peircy 
and ſome others; the mention of ſome clauſes in the Petition ſign'd with C K. an 

lome envious, dark glances, both in Mr. Goring's Examination, and Mr. Peircy's 
Letter, at the King and Queen, as if They knew more than was expreſsd; So 
tranſported the Hearers ( who made themſelves Judges too ) that ing that was 
Said, to be Proved, They quickly vgted,. © That there was a deſign to bring up the 
4 Army to Force the Parliament,g#felolv'd to accuſe Mr. Jernyn and Mr. Perrcy of 
High Treaſon ; committed ut TR Members of the Houſe of Commons, to 3 
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veral Priſons, and put them from being Members, that in their rooms they might 
bring in Three more fit for their Service, as they ſhortly did; gave Colonel Gori 
" Publick Thanks, © for Preſerving the Kingdom, and the Liberties of Parliament; and 
fll'd: the People. with Jealouſy for their, Security, and with univerſal Acclamations of 
Their great Wiſdom and Vigilancy. So that this Plot ſerv'd, to produce their Fir 
Proteſtation; to inflame the People againſt the Earl of Strafford, and in a degree to 
compals Their Ends upon that great Perſon, as hath been before obſerv'd; to 
cute the Bill for the Continuance of This Parliament, the Foundation, or the Foun. 
tain, of all the Publick Calamities; to hinder and croſs all overtures made for the 
Revenue of the King, and to. leflen the general Reverence and Duty to Both their 
Majeſties; to continue the Scortiſp Army within the Kingdom, and conſequently, to 
| binder the King's from being Disbanded ; to incenſe both Houſes againſt the Biſhops 
as if the deſign had been principally for their protection there being one Witneſ 
who ſaid, © he had been told, that the Clergy would Raiſe and Pay one thouſand 
, Horſe to be employ'd againſt the Parliament); to blaſt the reputation of the Fay 
of Newcaſile, whoſe zeal to his Majelty's Service was molt remarkable, as if He 
had been to have Commanded the Army; and laſtly, to advance Their own Credit 
and Eſtimation with the People, as if They were the only Patriots, that intended 
the Preſervation of Religion, Law and Liberty. „ 8 
And having made this uſe of it ( which is a ſufficient argument what opinion they 
had of Their Own evidence) They never Proceeded againſt any of the Perſons who 
were in their power, though they patiently attended and importuned a Trial above 2 
year after their accuſation : for They well knew, there muſt be Then a more Exa& 
and Strict weighing of the Proofs; and that the Perſons accuſed, would not only 
Vindicate Themſelves from the aſperſions which were laid upon them, but could Re. 
criminate upon the principal Proſecutors with ſuch charges, as they would not fo eafi- 
ly be freed from; and this was the reaſon, that, even during the heat and noiſe of 
the Accuſation, They receiv'd very civil offices, viſits, and addreſſes, from the Chief 
of Thoſe who were truſted with the .Proſecution. oo = | 9 8 
The ſending that Letter of Mr. Peircy's to the Houſe of Commons; or rather, the 
procuring that Letter to be writ (in which, ſuch Inſinuations were made, to the 
Prejudice of the King and Queen) was the firſt viſible inſtance cf the Defection of 
the Earl of Northumberland from his Majeſty's Service; which wrought ſeveral-Ill 
Effects in che minds of many: For, as the Earl then had the moſt Elteem'd and Un- 
blemiſh'd Reputation, in Court and Country, of any perſon of his rank throughout 
the Kingdom; So They who knew him well, diſcern d, that the greatneſs. of that 
Reputation, was but an effect of the ſingular Grace and Favour ſhew 4 to him by his 
Majelty ; who, immediately upon the death of his. Father, bad taken this Earl (be- 
ing then leſs than Thirty: years of age) into His immediate and eminent care; firſt 
made him a Privy-Counſellor ; then Knight of the Order of the Garter ; then ( that 
he might fit him by degrees, for the greateſt Truſt and Employments ) ſent him Ad- 
miral into the Narrow Seas, of a Royal Navy; and after a Summer ſpent in that ex- 
erciſe, made him Lord high Admiral of England; and to the very: minute of which 
we ſpeak, proſecuted him with all manner and demonſtration of Reſpe& and Kind- 
' nels; and (as I heard his Majeſty himſelf ſay © courted him as his Miſtreſs, and 
&* converſed-with him as his Friend, without the leaſt interruption or intermiſſion of 
« any poſſible favour and kindneſs. - And therefore many, who obſerv'd this great 
Earl purchaſe this opportunity of Diſſerving the King, at the price of his Brother's 
| honour, and of his Own gratitude, concluded, that he had fome notable temptation 
in Conſcience, and that the Court was much Worſe than it was believ'd to be. - 
The truth is, that after his Brother's being accuſed of High Treaſon; and then, 
upon his hurt in S,ſſex, coming directly to Northumberland-Houſe to ſhelter him- 
ſelf; the Earl- being in great trouble how to ſend him away beyond the Seas after 
his wound was cured, adviſed with a confident Friend then in Power, whoſe afte- 
tion to him he doubted not, and who, innocently enough, brought Mr. Pym into 
the Council, who over-witted them Both, by frankly conſenting, © that Mr. Perrcy 
* ſhould eſcape into France, which was all the care the Earl had; but then obliged 
him, . Firſt to draw ſuch a Letter from him, as might by the Party be applied as an 
„Evidence of the reality of the Plot, after he was eſcaped ; and in this manner the 
Letter was procured : which made a laſting Quatrel between the two Brothers; and 
made the Earl more at the Diſpoſal of Thoſe perſons whom he had truſted fo far, 
than he had been before. 


After 
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Atter the Act for the Contintance of the Parliament, the Houſe of Commit took 


much more upon them, in point of their Priviledges, than they had done; and more 
undervalued the concurrence of the Peers; though that AQ, neither Added any thing 
to, nor Extended their Juriſdiction : which Juriſdiction, the Wiſdom of Former times 
kept from being Limited or Defined ; there being Then no danger of Exceſs; and 
* being much more agreeable to the nature of the Supream Court to have an Unlimited 
juriſdiction. But Now, that they could not be Diſſolv'd without Their Ouyn con- 
ſent (the Apprehenſion and Fear whereof, had always Before kept them within 
ſome bounds of Modeſty ) they cal'd any Power they pleaſed to aſſume to Ther. 
ſelves, © a Branch of their Priviledge and any Oppoſing or Queſtioning that Power; 
4 Breach of their Priviledges : which all men were bound to Defend by Their late 
Proteſtation 3 and They wete the Only Proper Judges of Their Own Priviledges. 
 Hereupon, They call'd whom they pleaſed, Delinguents; receiv'd'Complaints 
of all kinds; and committed to Priſon whom they pleaſed : which had been never 
done, nor attempted, before This Parliament; except in ſome ſuch apparent Breach; 
28 the Arreſting a Priviledg'd perſon, or the like. And, as if Theirs had ſwallow'd 


up all other Priviledges, of Peers, and the King himſelf, upen the Lords rejeCting a 


Bill ſent up to them, © to compel all perſons (without diſtinction of Quality; and 
without diſtinction of Puniſhment or Proceeding, upon their refuſal ) * to take the 
late Proteſtation; and two Lords of great credit (the Earl of Southampton, and 
the Lord Roberts) having refaſed to take the fame ; the Houſe of Commons, in 
great Fury, and with many expreſſions of Contempt, by a Vote declared, © that 
« the Proteſtation made by Them, was fit to be taken by every perſon, that was 
« well aftecied in Religion, and to the good of the Common-wealth , and therefore, 
« that what perſon ſoever ſhould not take the Proteſtation, was unfit to bear Office 
&« in the Church or Common-wealth; and directed farther, © that that Vote ſhould: 


4 he Printed, and that the Knights and Burgeſſes ſhould fend down Copies of it, to - 


te the ſeveral Places for which they ſerv'd : which was the moſt unparallel'd Breack 
of Priviledge ; and the higheſt and moſt inſolent Affront, to the Lords, to the King, 


and to the Juſtice of the Kingdom; and the moſt Deſtruttive to Parliaments, that 


any Age had been guilty of. And yet, when ſome of the Peers nobly reſented it, on 
the behalf of the Peerage and the Liberty of the Subject, and preſsd reſolutely for 
Reparation, means was found out, to engage the King to interpoſe his Royal me- 
diation with thoſe Lords, to the end, they might quietly paſs by that publick Viola- 
tion and Indignity, without further infiſting on it. PE” 5 
All. this time the two Armies were continued at a vaſt Charge, many men whif- 
pering (but ſo that it might be ſpoken of) “ that the Scots would not retire; till 


the Bill againſt Epiſcopacy was paſs d: Whereupon, the King ſent them word, 


about the beginning of Fly, © that he deſired all ſpeed might be uſed for the Dis- 

&% banding both Armies; for the better, and more orderly doing whereof, he had conſti- 
& tuted the Earl of Holland General of his Army ( the Earl of Northumberland, 
by reaſon of his Ind iſpoſition in health, or ſome. other reaſon, having laid down his 


Commiſſion ) * and intended forthwith” to ſend him down thither : That his Ma- 


“ jelty himſelf, according to a former Reſolution, and Promiſe made to his Subjects 
&« of Scotland, meant to viſit that his native Kingdom, for the better perfecting the 
© Peace there; and appointed the day (about fourteen days after) he refolv'd to 
begin his Progreſs; and therefore wiſh'd them, againſt that time, to Prepare 
* and Finiſh any ſuch Acts, as they defired might receive bis Majeſty's Approbation, 
for the good of the Kingdom, if there yet remain d any thing to be ask d of him; 
Notwithſtanding vrhich meſſage, they ſpent molt of their time upon the Bill for ex- 
tirpation of Biſhops, Deans, and Chapters; without either finiſhing the Act of Pa- 


cification between the two Nations, or giving order for the Disbanding the 


A i a. 
It was wonder'd at by many, and ſure was a great Misfortune to the King, that he 
choſe not rather, at that time (though the bufinels was only to Disband) to conſti- 
tute the Earl of Eſſex General of his Army, than the Earl of Holland; for (beſides 
that it would have been an act of much more grace and ſatis faction to the People, 


| | per 
and to the Soldiery ) his Majeſty having lately given him ſo great an earneſt of his 


truſt, as the making him Chamberlain of his houſe, he ought in Policy to have pur- 
ined that work, by any ſeaſonable accumulation of Favour, till he had made him his 
perfect Creature; which had been very eaſy, if skilfully attempted : for his Pride 


and Ambition, which were not accompanied with any habit of Ill Nature, wefe very 
capable of Obligations; and he had a Faithfulneſs aud Conſtancy in his nature, which 


bad 


dif. 
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had kept him always Religious in matter of truſt; Then, he was almoſt a declare 


Enemy to the Scottiſb Nation; and would have been very PunEtual in all Formalitt 
and Decencies, which had any relation to his Maſter's Honour, or the Honour of the 


Nation. In a word, he might have been Impoſed upon in his underftanding, but 
could not have been Corrupted, by hopes or fears of what the two Houſes could 
have done to him; and was then more the Idol of the People, than in truth the Idola. 
ter of them. 14 5 

Whereas, by making the Earl of Holland General, his Majeſty much D ſoblige 
the Other, who expected it, and to whom it had been in a manner offer'd , and 


made him apprehend ſome Diſtruſt in the King towards him; and that his former Fs. 
vour in his Office had been conferr'd on him, rather becauſe no man elſe had been able 


to bear the Envy of Diſplacing the Earl of Pembroke, than that his Own Merit and 


Service was valued. Beſides, the Earl of Holland, upon whom he conferr'd that 


— 


Honour, had formerly diſappointed him, and often incurr'd his diſpleaſure; and wor: 
Tome marks of it; and was of no other Intereſt or Reputation with the Party 


which could do miſchief, than as a perſon Obnoxious to them, in the miſexecuting 


his great and terrible Office of Chief Juſtice in Eyre, by which he had vex'd and op- 


preſs'd moſt Counties in England, and the molt Conſiderable perſons in thoſe Cour. 


ties; and in other particulars ; that they knew he durſt not offend them, and would 


urchaſe Their protection and good opinion at any price: As it fell out; tor within 


few days after the King was gone through that Army, in his way to Scorland, the Ent 


Wrote a Letter, which was communicated to both Houſes, in which he myſtically 
expreſs'd © ſome new Defign to have been ſet on foot for Cortupting the Army, 
for which th&e was never after the leaſt colour given; but ſerv'd then, to heighten 
the old Jealouſies, and to beſpeak a Miſunderſtanding, for whatſoever Mould he 


' - propoſed on his Majeſty's behalf during his ablence. 


Men now believ'd, that they would be very forward in Diſmiſſing the $:orrih 


Army, and Disbanding the other, which coſt the Kingdom ſo vaſt a Sum of money 


every month; and they had already voted a Brotherly aſſiſtance to the Scozs of three 
hundred thouſand pounds, for the Service they had perform'd ; and an Act was al. 
ready prepared for the raifing the Sum; but They had yet no mind to part with 
their beloved Brethren. 1 F 5 

The Commiſſioners who treated with the Scots, had agreed, © that the King 
« ſhould be preſent in his Parliament in Edenborowgh, by ſuch a day in July, to 


% Paſs the Ac for Pacification between the two Kingdoms, and ſuch other Acts as 


his Parliament there ſhould propoſe to him; and his Majeſty prepared to begin 
his Progreſs, ſoon enough to be in Scotland by the time; and they reſolv'd on all 


ce ſides, that the one Army ſhould be drawn out of the Kingdom, and the other 
& totally Disbanded, before the King ſhould arrive in the Northern parts, for many 


„ teaſons. As They had loſt all confidence in the affections of the Eng/1/h Army, 


1o there were many Jealoufies ariſen among the Scots; both in their Army, 


and amoneſt their greateſt Councellors: notwithſtanding all which, inſtead of 


making haſt to the Disbanding, They publiſh'd much Jealouſy and DiffatisfaQion to 
remain with them, of the Court ; * There were ſome evil Councellors ſtill about 
© the King, who obſtructed many gracious acts, which would otherwiſe flow fr m 
& his goodneſs and bounty towards his People; and made ill impreſſions in him, 


cc of the Parliament it {elf and its proceedings. 


Their defign was to remove the Duke of Richmond from the King; both becauſe 
they had a mind to have his Office of Warden of the Cinque-Ports from him, that 
it might be conferr'd on the Earl of Warwick; and as He was almoſt the Only 


man of great Quality and Conſideration about the King, who did not in the lealt de. 


oree ſtoop, or make court to them, but croſs'd them boldly in rhe Houſe ; and 
all other ways purſued his Majeſty's Service, with his utmoſt vigour and intent neſs 
of mind: They could not charge him with any thing like a Crime, and therefore 
only intended by ſome Vote to Brand him, and make him Odious; by which they 


preſumed, they ſhould at laſt make him willing to ranſom himſelf by quitting that 


Office, For which, there was ſome underhand treaty, by perſons who were ſolli 
citous to Prevent farther Inconveniences; and as they found any thing like to ſuc- 
cœed in that, they ſlacken d or advanced their diſcourſe of Evil Councellors. 


One day they were very warm upon the Argument, and had a purpoſe to har? 


named Him directly, which they had hitherto forborn to do, when Mr. Hyde 


6 cellgrs, who did much harm about the King; and that it would be much better 


* 1 


{tood up, and faid, * He did really believe that there yet remain d ſome Evil Coun- 


6c | 
ay. 


© them did not love them ſo well as their Dinner. 
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« to Name them, than to Amuſe the Houſe ſo often with the general mention of 
à them, as if we were afraid to name them: He propoſes, © that there might bs 
« day appointed, an which, upon due reflections upon Thoſe who had been moſt 
« notorious. in doing Miſchief to the Publick, we might molt probably find, Who 
«© they were who trod {till in the ſame paths, and might Name them accordingly j 
& and that for His pait, if a day were appointed for that diſcovery, He would be 
« teady to name One, who, by all the marks we could judge by, and by his for- 
& mer courſe of life, might very. reaſonably be believ'd to be an Evil CounceVlor, 
They were exceedingly apprehenſive that he meant the Marquis of Hamilton 
( who, for the reaſons aforeſaid, was very dear to them) that thenceforward, though 
they defifled not from proſecuting the Duke, till at laſt they had compell'd him to 
quit the Cinque-Ports to the Earl of Warwick, They no more urged the Diſcovery 
of Evil Councellors. And all the Familiar Friends of Mr. Hyde, were importuned 
to move him, © not to endeavour to do any Prejudice to the Marquis of Hamilton; 
and even the King himſelf, was prevail'd with to ſend to him to that purpoſe : So 
Taduſtrious was that People, to Preſerve Thoſe, whom for private ends they defired 
to preſerve, as well as to Deſtroy Thoſe, who they deſired ſhould be deſtroy d. 3 
When every body expected that nothing ſhould be mention'd in the Houſe but S. Edward 
the diſpatch of the Treaty of the Pacification, by the Commiſſioners of both ſides; Peering? Bill 
which was the only obſttuction to the diſcharge of the Armies, and which could be 1 
done in two days if they purſued it: They call d in a Morning, * for the Bill (that ed in che Houſe 
had ſo long before been brought in by Sr. Edward Deering ) “ for the extirpation f Commons, an 
of Epiſcopacy ; and gave it a Second reading; and reſolv'd, © that it ſhould be Committed. 
committed to a Committee of the whole Houſe, and that © it ſhoul@ be proceeded: 
upon 4he next morning. It was a very long Debate the next morning, after. the 
Speaker. had left the Chair, Who ſhould be in the Chair for the Committee, They 
who wilh'd well to the Bill, having reſolv'd © to put Mr. Hyde into the Chair, 


that he might not give them trouble by frequent Speaking, and ſo too much ob- 


& {tru& the expediting the Bill; They who were againſt the Bill, preſs'd, and call'd 
loud, © to Mr. Crew to be in the Chair: but in concluſion, Mr. Hyde was com- 
manded to the Chair ;. They who were Enemies to the Bill being divided in opinion, 
many believing, that he would obſtruct the Bill more in that place, than if he re- 
main'd at liberty : and they found it to be true. 55 


The Firſt day the Committee fate full ſeven hours, and determin'd, © that every day, 
“ aſſoon as the Houſe was reſumed, the Chairman ſhould report the ſeveral Votes 
* of that day to the Houſe, which ſhould determine them before it roſe ; which 
was without any Precedent, and very Prejudicial to the grave tranſaction of the hu- 


- fineſs; For, beſides that it Was a Prejudging the Houſe in its Judgement, who, upon 


Report of the Committee, ſhould have regard to the whole Bill in the Amendments 
made by them, which They were precluded from, by having confirm'd the ſeveral 
days Votes; It was ſo late every day before the Houſe was reſumed (the Speaker 
commonly leaving the Chair about nine of the Clock, and never reſuming it till 
Four in the Afternoon) that it was very thin; They only, who proſecured the Bill 
with imparience, remaining in the Houſe, and the Others, who abhor'd it, growing 


wWeaty of ſo tireſome an attendance, lett the Houſe at Dinner time, and afterwards 


follow'd their Pleaſures : So that the Lord Fa/k/and was wont to ſay, © that They - 

„ who hated Biſhops, hated them worſe than the Devil, and that They who lov'd 
However, the Chairman gave ſome ſtop to their haſt; for, beſides that at the 

end of his report every day to the Houſe, before the Houſe put the Queſtion for the 
concurrence in the Votes, He always enlarged himſelf againſt every one of them, 

and fo ſpent them much time; When They were in the heat and paſſion of the De- 

bate, theyoftentimes were entangled in their queſtions ; fo that when He reported 

to the Houſe the work of the day, he did frequently report two or three Votes di- 
rectly contrary to each other, which, in the heat of their debate, they had unawares 

fun into. And after near Twenty days ſpent in that manner, they found themſelves 

very little advanced towards a Concluſion, and that they muſt Review all that the. NES 
had done; and the King being reſolv'd to begin his Journey for Scotland, They were The Bill laid 
forced to diſcontinue their beloved Bill, and let it felt; Sr. Arthur Haſlerig deela- Hide. 

ring in the Houſe, © That he would never . hereafter put an Enemy into the Chair: 


nor had they ever after the courage to reſume the conſideration of the Bill, till after 
the War was entred into. F | 
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Fr. Arthur 


Haſlerig pre- 
fers à Bill for 
Settling ibe 
Militia. 


The Solicitor 
Saint- John 
ſeconds it. 


The time being come, within two or three days (according to his former De. 
claration) for the King's Journey into Scotland, the Houſe of Commons thought 
it time to lay aſide their Diſputes upon the Church, which every day grew more 
involv'd, and to intend the perfecting the AQ of Pacification, and the Order for 
Disbanding; both which were thought neceſſary to be diſpatch'd, before his Mz. 
jeſty ſhould begin his Progreſs; and might have been long fince done. On a ſug. 
dain, the Houſe of Commons grew into a perplex d Debate, concerning the King's 
Journey into Scotland (which had been long before known, and ſolemnly pio- 
miſed by his Majeſty to the Commiſſioners of Scotland; where preparation was 
made for his reception, and the Parliament ſummon' d there accordingly) and expreſs d 
many dark and doubtful apprehenſions of his Safety; not without ſome glances 
« that if his Majeſty were once with his Army, he might poſſibly enter upon new 
Counſels, before he conſented to Disband it; and in the end concluded, to ge. 
« fire the Lords to join with them, in a Requeſt to the King, to defer his Journey 
« into Scotland, till the Act of Pacification was paſs'd, the Armies disbanded,- and 
&« till ſuch other Acts were prepared, as ſhould be thought neceſſary for the good 
of the Kingdom; without mentioning any time, _ __ thoſe things 
ſhould be ready : which, though it was an unreaſonable requelt, yet, moſt men 
having no mind the King ſhould go into Scotland, it was conſented to by Both 


Houſes ; and thereupon, an Addreſs. was made to his Majeſty to that purpoſe ; 


who. return'd his Anſwer, “that He was forry, the Houſes having had fo long 
* notice of his intentions for that Journey (which could not but appear very 
« reaſonable to them) had neglected to prepare all ſuch things, as were neceſſary 


< to be diſpatch'd by him before he went; That, though his preſence in Scotland 


« was depended upon, by ſuch a day, and the Diſappointment might beget ſome 
« Prejudice to him, yet, he was content to fatisfy Their defires ſo far, as to defer 
« his Journey for Fourteen days; within which time they might make all things 
e ready that were of importance, and beyond which time it would not be pol. 
« ſible for him to make any ſtay. 5 | | 
This time being gotten, They proceeded but flowly in the Directions for Dis- 
banding (though the Earl of Holland was gone down to the Army) or in the Act 
of the Pacificationz but continued their mention © of Fears and Jealouſies of the 
“ Peace of the Kingdom; of an Invaſion from Forreign parts; and an Inſurre&ion 
« of the Papiſts in Erg/and : againſt all which, they ſaid, there was not yet Suffi- 
& cient Proviſion, by the Laws and Conſtitution of the Kingdom. And therefore 
one day, Sr. Arthur Haſlerig (who, as was ſaid before, was uſed by that Party, 
like the Dove out of the Ark, to try what Footing there was) preferr'd a Bill 
4 fox the Settling the Militia of the Kingdom, both by Sea and Land, in Such 
& perſons as They ſhould nominate ; with all thoſe Powers and JuriidiQtions, which 
have. been ſince granted to the Earl of Eſſex, or Sr. Thomas Fairfax, by Land, or 
to. the Earl of Warwick, by Sea, Fhere were in the Bill no Names, but Blanks to 
receive them. when. the matter ſhould be paſs d; though men were aſſured, that 
the Earl of Eſſe was their Confident by Land, and the Earl of Northumberland 
by Sea : and yet the inclination to the Earl of Warwick would have begot ſome 
diſturbance, if the matter had come then to be preſs d. 
When the Title of this Bill was read, it gave fo general an Offence to the 
Houſe, that it ſeem'd inclined to throw it out, without ſuffering it to be read; 
not without ſome Reproach to the perſon that brought it in, © as a matter of Se- 
« dition; tilt Mr. Saint- John, the King's Sollicitor, roſe up, and ſpoke to it, and 
(having, intruth, Himſelf drawn the Bill) faid, “ He thought that Paſſion and Diſlike 
« very unſeaſonable, Be fore the Bill was read; That it was the higheſt Priviledge 
4 of every Member, that he might Propoſe any Law, or make any Motion, which 
*. in. his Conſcience, he thought Advantagious for the Kingdom, or the Place for 
« which he ſerv'd. As for the Matter, which by the Title that Bill ſeend to 


„ comptehend, He was of opinion, that ſomewhat was neceſſary to be done in it; 


«. for Eie was ſure, that fuch Power as might be neceflary for the Security of the 
Kingdom, over the Militia, was not yet by Law velted in any perſon ; or in the 
« Crown it ſelf: That They had lately by their Votes Blaſted and Condemn'd the 
* Power. of Lords Lieutenants, and their Deputies, which had been long ex- 
«. exciſed; and ſubmitted to by the People; That, ſince that was determin d, it 
« was neceſſary to ſubſtitute Such in their room, as might be able to Suppreſs any 
4 InfurreQtion, or Reſiſt any Invaſion : And therefore, chat it was fit to hear FE 
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& Bill read; and if any fitting expedient was propoſed in it-to that e EE” — 


« embrace it; otherwiſe, to think of a better. For the Nomination of Per- 


« ſons, it would not be ſeaſonable to ſpeak of it, till the Power and Juriſdiction were 

« firſt ſettled and conſtituted ; and then, if it ſeem d too great for any Subject, it 

« might be devolv'd upon the Crown; which Yet was not ſufficiently poſſeſt d of 

« Legal Power to the purpoſes aforeſaid. 33 

U pon this Diſcourſe, by a perſon of the King's ſworn Council, the Bill was read; 73. 3:1 read 

but with ſo univerſal a Diſlike, that it was never call'd upon the Second time, but once and no 

ſlept, till long after the matter of it was digelted in Ordinances. more. 
The peremptory day again drawing very near, for the King's journey into'Scor- 

land, and very little done towards the Publick, fince the time they had prevail'd 

with his Majeſty to ſuſpend it, On a Saturday, in the Afternoon (the Progreſs be- 

ing to begin on Monday) They again fell into violent Paſſion againſt the King's 

going into Scotland: the which they thought of ſo great importance to be hinder'd, 

that they reſolv'd (and prevail'd with the Lords to do the like) to Sit the next 

day, being Sunday; which had ſcarce ever before been known, ſince the firſt inſtitu- 

tion of Parliaments; and which they thought fit to excuſe by a ſhort Declaration, 

that the People might not be thereby encouraged to Prophane the Sabbat. 
When they found the King conſtant to his former Refolution, and that all 

They could alledge could prevail no farther with him, than, whereas he intended 

to go on Monday after dinner, to ſtay till Teſday morning. They very earneſtly 

propoſed “ that He would leave a Commithon with ſome Perſons, to Paſs ſuch 

Ads as ſhould be prepared and paſs both Houſes in his abſence ; and to make 

« 2 abe Reg ni, to ſupply the place of Government till his return; with many 

other Extravagancies, which Themſelves underſtood not. But when they found 

that no ſuch. Commiſſion could be Legally granted, to Conſent to any Acts that 

were not conſented to by Both Houſes at the date of the Commiſſion ; and that 


| both the Perſon and the Power of a Caſtos Regni, would be duly weigh'd, and 


would take up. much conſideration, if the King were willing to fatisfy them ; 
They were contented with a Commiſſion to the Earl of Eſſex, of Lieutenant-Ge- 


neral on that ſide Trent ; which his Majeſty baving granted; and confirm'd the 75. 48 of Fa- 
Act of Pacification between the two Kingdoms ( which: in great haſt was tranſ- _—_ 
ated in both Houſes, as if it had been only matter of Form) he took his jour- perks n 
ney from London towards Scotland toward the middle of Auguſt, leaving both 
— ] ʒ!t.t. v k 
The unexpected Paſſion and Importunity to hinder his Majeſty's joutney into 
Scotland, was not well underſtood; and the leſs, for that the Governing Party was 
divided upon it: Some of them, with trouble equal to what they had at any time 
expreſs d, inſiſting upon his not going; Others alledging,“ that his Majeſty was 
ſo far engaged in it, that © he could not in honour recede from it: Whilſt the 
Scottiſh Commiſſioners, who were often appeal d and referr d to in the Debate, 
anſwer'd fo myſteriouſly, as argued. rather a convenieney, and expectation of the 
Journey it ſelf, than any neceſſity in point of time. Neither was the ground of his 
Majeſty's ſo pofitive and unalterable reſolution of going thither, ſufficiently clear 
to Standers by; who thought he might have tranſacted the buſineſs of that Kings 
dom (where he could not reaſonably expect any great reverence to his Perſon ] 
better at a diſtance; and that his Preſence might be more neceſſary in This. 
But, as his Majeſty's impatiency to ſee both Armies disbanded, and this Kingdom 
freed from the Invaſton (both which he heartily. deſited); and his defire to refreſh 
himſelf, fiom the vexation which the Two Houſes, or One of them, or Some in 


ney towards 
Scotland. 


one of them, daily gave him; hurried him to that Expedition, without well 


weighing and preparing how to comport himſelf through it: So no doubt, that 
oppoſition and inſtance againſt ir (beſides the continued defire they had to remove 


the King from any fix'd reſolution) was deſignd partly, to procure an excuſe 


for the haſty paſſing. the Bill of Pacification; which they had purpoſely retarded 
(foreſeeing there were many patticulars in it, that if weigh'd, would never have 
been conſented to ). till they might be ſo ſtraitned in time, that whoever obje- 
Ned againlt what was offer'd, might ſeem to hinder the Disbanding, and to ne- 
ceſſitate the King's longer ſtay: but principally they hoped, that his Majeſty, 
rather than defer his Journey on which he was reſolv'd, would conſent to any 
unreaſonable qualifying Such perſons whom They ſhould name, with Power in his 
abſence : and moreover, — there was ſome real Jealouſy of the Scors at 


that 
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that time, and between the Scottiſß Commiſſioners themſelves (as was concein' 
by ſome ) by reaſon of great addrefles made to the King by the Earl of Rothes, the 
principal and 2 perſon of that Nation, and ſome inſinuation of fayoy; 
from his Majeſty to him; ſo that they did in earneſt deſire to put off that Journey 
for fear of diſturbance There. 4 W Bp 
The truth is, the King was well ſatisfied with the Promiſes made to him b 
that Earl ; who defired to live in this Court, and was to have been ſhortly made 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and was in hope to marry a great and wealth 
Lady : and ir is certain, the King expected, by His help and intereſt, to haye 
found ſuch a Party in Scotland, as would have been more tender of His honour 
than they after expreſs'd themſelves ; and did always impute the failing thereof to 
the abſence of that Earl, who being fick at the King's going from London, within 
-fix weeks after died. But Others believ'd, He had been ſo far guilty of What had 
been done amiſs, that he would neither have been able, nor willing, to preſerve 
the foundation of that Power, which might hardly have forgotten by what means 
it had been oppreſs d. E 1 
The Triſh Ar. I muſt not omit here, the Disbanding another Army, about the ſame time; the 
my Disbanded Circumſtances whereof were very remarkable, and the cauſe of much Trouble that 
about ths enſued; The King perceiving that he was not now like to have any uſe of the 
1 Army in Ireland; at leaſt not that uſe for which it was raiſed ( which was to 
+ have viſited Scotland) and finding often mention, enviouſly and maliciouſly, made 
of that Army, in the Houſe of Commons; and having from thence (by the advice 
of the Committee for Ireland ) receiv'd ſome Addreſſes for that purpoſe; reſoly'q 
to Disband them : and to that end, ſignified his Pleaſure to the Eords Juſtices of 
Treland, and to the Earl of Ormond his Lieutenant General of that Army; directing 
withal (according to the laſt advice he had receiv d from the Earl of Strafford ) 
e that any Officers of the Army ſhould have tree leave to tranſport what men they 
could get of that Army, for the ſervice of any Prince in amity with this Crown: 
and ſhortly after, upon the earneſt defire of Don Alonſo de Cardenas, Embaſſador 
from the King of Spain, his Majeſty conſented that four thouſand Soldiers of that 
Army ſhould be tranſported for the ſervice of that King into Flanders ; at the 
fame time permitting as many as defired the ſame, to be tranſported for the ſervice 
of the French King. This was no ſooner known, but the Houſe of Commons in- 
terpoſed, with theit accuſtomed confidence and diltemper, © to beſeech his Ma- 


„ jeſty to revoke that Licence; and by impertinent and flizht reaſons, boldly urged 


and inſiſted on, as they did in every thing elſe, prevail'd with the King, © to in- 


* hibir the tranſporting any of thoſe Soldiers out of that Kingdom, for the ſervice 


e of any Prince whatſoever. : 5 

Many were of opinion, that this activity in a buſineſs of which They had not 
the leaſt connufance, proceeded from the inſtigation of the Embaſſador of the 
French King; who was very converſant with the principal perſons of that Faction, 
and ho doubt fomented thoſe humors out of which the Publick Calamities were 

bred ; and ſome faid boldly, and one or two have ſince affirm'd it, as upon their 
knowledge, © that Mr. 2 receiv'd five thouſand pound from that French Mi- 
& niſter, to hinder that Supply to Spain. Others heliev'd, that it proceeded only 
from that proud and petulant ſpirit which poſleſs'd them, to leſſen the reputation 
of the King; and to let the King of Span and all other Princes ſee the Power 
they had, to-oppoſe and croſs His reſolutiors in the moſt pure acts of Soveraignty. 
But I believe, though there might be a mixture of Both the other reaſons, the 
principal motive that induced them to that Interpoſition, was the advice and deſite 
of the Committee from the Parliament of Ireland, whoſe counſel was entirely 
follow'd in whatſoever concern d that Kingdom; and who no doubt might have 
ſome proſpe& of the Rebellion that ſhortly after broke out, which could hardly 
have taken effect, if that Body of men had been removed out of the Kingdom, 

according to the King's direction. But of that more in its place. 

Aſſoon as the King begun his Journey for Scotland, all Orders, and what elſe 

was neceſſary, were diſpatch'd for the Disbanding; and a Reſolution taken, © to. 
« ſend a Committee of Lords and Commons to attend his Majeſty ( that is, to 
« be'a' Spy. upon him) in Scotland, and to be preſent when the Act of Paci- 
« fication ſhould be tranſacted in that Parliament, and to preſerve the good In- 
« tercourſe and Correſpondence which was begun between the two Nations: 
but in truth, to lay the Scene how the next year ſhould be ſpent ; an . 
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d, two Lorde, and four of the Commons, were appointed to go; 
but tor the two Lords, the Lord Howard of Eſcrick lerv'd the turn; who was 
ready to be govern'd, by Mr. Fiennes, and Mr. Hambden, who, together with Sr. 
William Ar myn, made up the Committee. Which being diſpatched, They thought 
it time to Breath a little, and to viſit their Countries, tor whom they had done 
ſuch notable Service : and 10 towards the latter end of Argyſ? (having firſt con- 
ftitured a Committee to Sit during the receſs, for the diſpatch of any important 
occurrences, and qualifying them with Power They could not depure ; Such a 
Committee, and Such a Qualification, having never Before been heard of in Par- 
| laments) Both Houſes Adjourn'd themſelves till the middle of October following, 
by which time they preſumed the King would be return'd from Scotland; having, 

from the time that they were firſt convened, which was about nine months 
(longer time than ever Parliaments had before continued together in one Seſſion) EW LIN 
beſides all the extraordinary Acts of Blood, and Power, procured the King's Aſſent Trace = . hy 
to Theſe following important Laws; by ſome of which, the Kingdom might ning ef his ar 
have receiv'd ample benefit and advantage, © Names 2... 

« A Bill for Triennial Parliaments : which took up a long Debate; there In 48 for Ni- 
being many Clauſes, in caſe the Crown ſhould omit the tending out of Writs, de: ennial Parlia- 
rogatory to Majeſty, and letting the Reins too looſe to the People: Yer, ſince it Hens; 
was evident, that great Inconveniences had hefallen the Kingdom by the long Inter- 
miſſion of rhoſe Conventions; and that that Intermiſſion could not have happen'd, if 
there had not been ſome Neglect of what had been ferried by former Laws; Thiere- 
fore there was ſome colour of Reaſon for thoſe Clauſes, by Which the Crown could 
in no caſe Suffer, but by its Own Default. At laſt it found an eaſy paſſage through 
Both Houſes ; and by his Majeſty (who was ſatisfied that ſuch a irequency of meet- 
ing with his People, as once in three years, might be more convenient than prejudici- 
al ro his Service; and believ'd, that by His conſenting to this Act, the proceedings 
in the Parliament would be more moderate) it had a favourable reception, and was 
EnaQted by him the next day after it had paſs'd both Houſes, 5 | 

An AQ for the taking away the High Commiſſion Court: which comprehend- An 4 fr. 
ed much more, than was generally intended. That Juriſdiction was erected by a fein, away 
Statute in the Firſt year of Queen E/:2aberh, inſtead of a larger Power which had % % 
been exerciſed under the. the Popes Authority, then abolifh'd ; and, whilſt it was exer- n Ct 
ciſed with moderation, was an excellent means to vindicate and preſerve the dignity * 
and peace of the Church; though, from the beginning, it was murmur'd'againſt by 
the Non-conformable Party of the Kingdom. | - 

But of late, it cannot be denied, that, by the great Power of ſome Biſhops at 
Court, it had much overflow'd the Banks which ſhould have contain it; not only 
in meddling with things that intruth were not properly within Their connuſance; but 

extending their Sentences and Jud gements in matters tryable before them, beyond that 
degree that was Juſtifiable; and grew to have ſo great a Contempt of the Common 
Law, and the Profeſſors of it (which was a Fatal Unskilfulneſs in the Biſhops. who 
could never have Suffer d whilſt the Common Law had been Preſerv'd ) that P:ohi- 
bitions from the Supream Courts of Law, which have, and muſt have, the Superin- 
tendency over all Inferior Courts, were not only Neglected, but the Judges Repre- 
hended for granting them (which without Perjury They could not deny) and tlie 
Lawyers Diſcountenanced for moving for them ( which They were obliged in Duty 
to do): So that thereby, the Clergy made almoſt a Whole Profeffior, if not thelr 
Enemies, yet very Undevoted to them. | 88 ; 

hen, it was grown from an Eccleſiaſtical Court, for the reformation of Manners, 

to a Court of Revenue; and impoſed great Fines upon thoſe who were culpable he- 
fore them; ſometimes above the degree of the Offence, had the JurifdiQion of Fi- 
ning been unqueſtionable : which it was not. Which courſe of Fining was much 
more frequent, and the Fines heavier, after the King had granted all that Revenue 
(whatſozver it ſhould prove to be) to be employ'd for the Reparation of St. Pauls 
Church; which, though it were a glorious work, and worthy the Piety of Thoſe 
who advanced it, and the Greatneſs of His mind who principally intended it, made 


the Grievance the heavier. 


By theſe means (beſides the Conflux and Influence of That part of the .Clergy 
then in Town, which had formerly been Obnoxious, and Suppteſs d by the Biſhops: 
Which I do not mention as any piece of Their Exorbitancy; for I do not know that 


Tt _ ever 
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An AF for 
taking away 
the St ar- 
chamber 
Court; 


ever any Innocent Clergy-man Suffer d by any Eccleſiaſt cal Cenſure; though, it 
may be, the Guilty were More ſeverely proceeded againſt, and with Leſs Politik 
circumſtances, than the nature of that time required ) that Court had very few 

Friends; and having many Enemies, the Propoſition for Aboliſhing it was eaſily heark. 
ned to; of which the Violent Party readily taking notice, they who prepared the 

Bill inſerted Clauſes, that not only took away the High Commiſſion Court, which 
was intended, but, upon the matter, the whole Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; and 
under pretence of Reforming the great Abuſes by the Oath ex OHcio, and Ex. 
communication, Deltroy'd and Cancell'd all Coercive Power whatſo:ver in thoſs 
Courts, which was never intended: Yet, in that hurry, it made a progrefs throuęh 
Both Houſes, and attended the Royal aſſent. But, when his Majeſty underſtogg 
the Extent thereof, and how ſar the Body of the Bill exceeded the Title; and 
that, inſtead of Reformation, it was opening a door to the moſt Scandalous Of. 
fences, and leaving Adultery and Inceſt as Unpuniſhable, as any other acts of good 
Fellowſhip ; He made a pauſe in the Conſenting to it, ml Both Houſes might te. 
view whether the Remedy were proportionable to the Difeale. ©» _ | 
Immediately the Fire was kindled againſt the Biſhops; as the Only Obſtacles io 


* 


any Reformation; with ſome Paſſionate infinuations, * that ſince they oppoſeq 3 
« que Regulation of their Power, there would be no way but to cut them of 
Root and Branch. And thereupon, ſome Biſhops: themſelves were again made 
inſtruments ; and Others who pretended to take care of the Church, © perſivaded 
the King, © for the Biſhops ſake, to confirm that Bill: whilſt the Deſigners were 
much pleaſed to find that Logick prevail; little doubting, but when they had 
taken away their Juriſdiction in the Church, by that Bill, and their Dignity in 
State, by removing them out of the Houſe of Peers, They fhould find it no 
hard matter to aboliſh Their Names, and Titles out of the Kingdom; and to en- 


Joy the goodly Lands and Revenues, which could only make the Reformation 


perfect and compleat. And in this manner that Law was enated. © - =: 

« A Bill for taking away the Star.chamber Court. The Progrefs of which Bill was 
this, The. Exorbitancies of this Court had been ſuch (as hath been before touch d) 
that there were very few Perſons of Quality, who had not Suffer d, or been Perplex d 
by the Weight or Fear of thoſe Cenſures and Judgements. For, having extended 
Their Juriſdiction, from Riots, Perjury, and the molt notorious Miſdemeanours, to 
an Aſſerting all Proclamations, and Orders of State; to the Vindicating Illegal 
Commiſſions, and Grants of Monopolies (all which were the chief Ground- 
works of their late Proceedings ): no man could hope to be longer free from the 
Inquifition of that Court, than he reſolv'd to ſubmit, to thoſe, and the like ex- 
traordinary courſes, And therefore, there was an entire inclination, to Limit and 
Regulare the Proceedings of that Court: to which purpoſe, a Bill was brought in, 


and Twice read, and, according to cuſtom, Committed. It being return'd after, 


by the Committee, and the Amendments read; it was ſuddainly ſuggeſted (by 
a Perſon -not at all inclined to Confuſion, or to the Violent Party that intended 


that Confuſion ) © That the Remedies provided by that Bill, were not pro- 


4 portionable to the Diſeaſes ; That the Uſurpations of that Court, were not leſ 


4 in the Forms of their Proceedings than in the Matter upon which they pro- 
te ceeded ; inſomuch that the Courſe of the Court (which is the Rule of thei: 


« judging) was ſo much Corrupted, that the Grievance was as much thereby, 
jn thoſe Caſes, of which they had a proper Connufance, as it was by their Ex- 


« ceſs in holding Pleas of that, in which, in truth, They had no JuriſdiQion : 


4 and therefore he conceiv'd, the proper and moſt natural Cure for that Miſchie!, 


would be, utterly to Aboliſh That Court, which it was very difficult, if not 
« impoſſible, to Regulate; and in place thereof, to Erect and Eftablifh fuch a 
ec Juriſdiction as might be thought neceſſary. Hereupon, the ſame Bill was Re- 
committed, with direction, © ſo far to alter the frame of it, as might ſerve utterly 
te to take away, and aboliſh that Court: which was accordingly done; and again 


brought to the Houſe, and Ingroſs d, and ſent up to the Lords. So that im- 
portant Bill was never Read but Once in the Houſe of Commons, and was never 
- Committed ; which, I believe, was never before heard of in Parliament. 
It could not meet with any Oppoſition in the Houſe of Peers. All who had 


been Judges There, having their ſeveral fudgements hanging like Meteors ovet 


their heads; and the Reſt, being either Grieved, or Frighted, by it : and fo, being 


brought to his Majeſty, receiv'd his Royal aflent. _ 
SEED Thus 
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Thus fell that High Court, a greit Branch of the Prerogative; having rather 
been Extended and Confirm'd, than Founded, by the Statute of the Tenth year of 
King Henry the Seventh: For, no doubt, it had both a Being, and a Jutiſdiction, 
Before that time, though vulgarly it receiv'd date from thence ; and whilſt it was 
Gravely and Moderately govern'd, was an excellent Expedient, to Preſerve the 
Dignity of the King, the Honour of his Council, and the Peace and Security of 
the Kingdom. Bur the taking it away, was an act very Popular; which, it may be, 
was not Then more Politick, than the Reviving it may be thought hereafter, 
when the preſent Diſtempers ſhall be expired. e | 

& An AQ for the Certainty of the Meets, Bounds, and Limits, of all the 4n 43 for the 
« Forreſts in England: which was a great Benefit and Eaſe to the People; who certainty of 
had been ſo immoderately vexd by the Juſtice in Eyre's Seat ( exerciſed with 2 Brunds, 
great Rigour by the Earl of Holland; and revived by Mr. Noy, when he was of fereſts 
Artourney General) that few men could affure themſelves their Eſtates an 
Houſes might not be brought within the Juriſdiction of ſome Forreſt ; the 
which if they were, it coſt them great Fines : and therefore, to eaſe Them of 


their future Fears, the King departed with his Own unqueſtionable Right (which 


would, a year before, have been purchaſcd at the price of at leaſt two hundred 
thouſand pounds ) without any murmur. Ek EEE | 
„An AQ, that no Clerk of the Mker of his Majeſty's Houſe, ſhould execute , ,,, ,. - 
« his Office in any part of the Kingdom, but only within the verge of the Court: and ;;,, +. Offs 
the execution of that Office, granted to Mayors, and Bay liffs, of Towns Corporate; of Clerk of the 


'& and to the Lords of Liberties and Franchiſes, and to their Deputies. By which, Wartet of his 


the People through Eng/and, were freed from many petty vexations, and extortions, N 
which the Deputies and Agents for that Office (who commonly Farm'd the Per- * 
quifites of it, within ſeveral limits ) exerciſed over them, And let no. man ſay, 

that This was but an Act ot Juſtice, for the Redreſs of viſible Miſdemeanors 
which his own Officers were guilty of; and that his Majeſty parted w'th nothing 

of Profit to Himſelf, by that Act: for the Miſdemeanonrs of any Office may be 
Prevented, and Puniſh'd, and Redreſs'd, wittout the Taking away, or Suppreſſing, 

the Office it ſelf; which is an inſtance of Power, and Prerogative. And the o- 

ther was uſed as an argument heretofore (which few men have ſince approv'd) 

for the paſſing away moſt of the Old Rents of the Crown, “ that they. yielded 


e [jttle Profit to the Crown, being always ſwallow'd by the many Officers in- 


« cumbent upon that Service; without confidering, that even thoſe Many Officers, 
are of the Effential Honour, and Greatnels ot Princes. But, as that Computation 
was very Erroneous in point of Thrift, ſo it is much more Scandalous in point 


of Power; and he, that thinks the King gives away nothing that is worth the 


keeping, when be ſuffers an Office, which keeps and maintains many Officers, to 

be aboliſh'd, and taken away, does not confider, that ſo much of his Train is 

abated, and that he is leſs ſpoken of, and conſequently leſs eſteem d in thoſe Places 

where that Power formerly extended; nor. obſerves, how Private men value them. 

ſelves, upon thoſe leſſer Franchiles, and Royalties, which eſpecially keep up the 

Power, Diſtinction, and Degrees of me. Bo „ 1 
An Ac for the Prevention of Vexatious Proceedings touching the Order of 4% 4# fer 
„ Knizhthood : by which, to Expiate the Treſpaſſes which had been lately com- Preventing 
mitted by the Rigorous circumſtances of Proceeding, upon that claim, the King ,. Je- 


, | E edin © 
Parted w'th, and Releas'd to his People, a Right, and Duty, as unqueſtionably He 3 


Due to him by the Law, as any Service He can lay claim to; and ſuch, as the of Knigbtbod; 


Subject receiv'd the Diſcharge of it, as a ſingular Benefit and Advantage. 8 

An Add for the free making Salt- petre and Gun- powder within the Kingdom: 3, 5 IT, 
which was a Part of the Prerogative; and not only confiderable, as it reſtrain'd Sor i N * 
that precious and dangerous commodity from vulgar hands; but as in truth it Salt-perre and 
brought a conſiderable Revenue to the Crown; and more to Thoſe, whom the G#*-pwder 
Crown gratified and obliged by that Licence. The Pietence for this Exemption was er the 
6e the Unjuſtifiable Proceedings of Thoſ; (or of Inferior Perſons qualified by — 
* them) who had been trulted, in that employment; by whom, it cannot be 
denied, many men ſuffer'd : But the True Reaſon was, that thereby They might 1 
be ſure to have in readineſs a good Stock in that Commodity, againſt the time mA 8 | 
their occaſions ſhould call upon them. | 
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Proceedings throughout the Kingdom; though the full meaſure of that benefit, ſeem, 


ed to be poured out upon the two Counties of Cornwa and Devonſhire ; the Po. 


ple whereof, had been ſo much oppreſs d by the Juriſdiction of that Court / ſup- 
ported and extended with great Paſſion and Fury by the Earl of Perrbrof 
the Lord Warden of thoſe Stanneries ) that both Prohibitions, and Habeas Cor pig; 
from the King's Bench, had been diſobey'd and neglected; not without ſome Per. 
ſonal Affront, and Reproach, to all the judges of that Court: and therefore, it 


could not but be great eaſe of heart to thoſe Parts, to be freed fiom the exor. 


An 48 azainſt 
Ship- money. 


bitancy of that oppreſſion. 3 | 
« An Act, whereby all the Proceedings in the buſineſs of Ship money were 


„ adjudged void, and diſanulb'd, and the Judgements, Enrollments, and Entries, 


ce thereupon, vacated, and cancell'd : which ( how juſt and neceſſary loever ) was 
a frank departure from a Right, vindicated by a Judgement in the Exchequer- 
Chamber, before all the Judges in Eng/and; and therefore deſerv'd a juſt acknow- 
ledegment ; beſides that, ſome Clauſes in that Satute, aſſert the Subject's Liberty 


and Property, beyond what was done by the Petition of Right; which needed an 


additional eſtabliſhment. 3 1 | 
Theſe Acts of Parliament, finiſh'd and enacted in the time we ſpeak of; beſides 


the quitting the long uſed Right of laying Impoſitions upon Forteign Trade, in the 


Preamble of the Bill for Tonnage and Poundage; and beſides that Fatal Bill for 
the Continuance of this Parliament ; will be acknowledg'd, by an Incorrupted 


Poſterity, to be Everlaſting Monuments of the King's Princely and Fatherly Af. 


fection to his People; and ſuch an Obligation of Repoſe and Truſt from his 
Majeſty in the Hearts of his Subjects, that no expreſſions of Piety, Duty, and 


Confidence, from them, could have been more than a Sufficient Return on Their 


parts ; which, how They perform'd, is to follow in the next place, 
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Wo to the Multitude of many People, which mate a Noiſe like 

the noiſe of the Seas; and to the Ruſhing of Nations, that 
make a Ruſhing like the ruſhing of many Waters. 
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yet the Money, without which it could not be do 
was not yet come to hand: and, becauſe ſo great a Sum 
could not be preſently procured, as would Satisfy Both, 
an Act of Parliament had been paſs'd, for the Satisfaction 
of the Principal Officers of the King's Army, by which 
they were promiſed Payment, upon the Publick Faith, in 
10 — November following; till which time they were to reſpite 
it, and be contented that the common Soldiers, and Inferior Officers, ſhould be Fully 
Satisfied upon their Disbanding. EE Te, DEN 
During the time of the King's abode at Dr, which was not many days, the 
Earl of Holland, Lord General, made a ſuit to him for the making a Baron; which, 
at that time, might have been worth to him ten thouſand pounds. Whether the 
King apprehended rhe making an unfit man, who might diſſerve him in the Houſe 


n 50 £5 re 


of Peers; or whether he reſolv'd to contain himſelf. from enlarging that number, 


except upon an extraordinary relation to his Own Service ; I know not: but he 
thought not fir, at that time, to gratify the Earl : by which, He took himſelf 
to be highly Diſobliged ; (as the Courtiers of that time look d upon whatſoever 
was Denied to them, as Taken from them) and having received ſome Information, 
from Sr. Jacob Aſhley and Sr. John Oniers, of ſome Idle Paſſages in the late 
tampering with the Army to Petition, which had not been before heard of; aſſoon 


as the King wzs gone towards Scor/and (though his Majelty hath ſince told me, 


that he thought he had left him at parting, in very good humour and devotion, 
to His Service) the Earl wrote a Letter to the Earl of Eſſex, to be communi- 
cated in Parliament, © that he found there had been ſtrange attempts made, to Per- 


vert, and Corrupt the Army, but, he doubted not, he ſhould be able to prevent 
any miſchief; the whole Senſe being ſo myſterious, that it was no hard matter, 


after it was read in the Houſes, to perſwade men, that it related to ſomewhat 

they had yet never heard; and being dated on the Sixteenth day of Auguſt, which 
muſt be the time that the King was there, or newly gone thence. ( for he took 

his Journey from London on the Tenth ) ſeem'd to reflect on ſomewhat his Ma- 
ity ſhould have attempted. Hereupon their Old Fears are awaken'd, and New 

ones infuſed into the People; every man taking the Liberty of making what inter- 
pretdtion he pleaſed, of that which no man underſtood. 


Uu Te 


—_ HEN the King came to Jork, which was about the The King EF 
Rf middle of Augu ſt, he found no part of either Army Dis- fo York in his 
banded ; for, though Orders had been iſſued to that purpoſe, Journey rowards 


tland. 
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Order of Both 
HMiſes to Diſ- 


The Pa iſts were the molt Popular Common-place, and the Butt againſt whom 
all the Ages were directed z and ſo, upon this new Fright, an Order was ma de 


arm al gifs, by Both Aobfes Hi, Difatriing all we Papitts in Ejgterd : upon which, and the 


like Orders, though ſeldom any thing was after done, or no matter of trroment, yer 
it ſarv'd to keep up the Feats and Appreteniions in the P eople, of Dangers and 
Defigns, and to disincline them from any Reverence or Affection to the Queen, 
whom they begun every day more implacably to hate, and conſequently to dif- 


. oblige. And, as upon thoſe, and the like light occaſions, They grew to a licence 


of Language, without the leaſt reſpect of Perſons, of how Venerable eſtimation 
ſdever ; fo they departed from all, Order or Regularity in Debate, or Rules and 
Meaſutes in Judgihg ;: the chief Rulers amongſt them, firſt defigning what They 
thought Fit to be done, and the Relt concluding any thing Lawful, that They 
thought, in order to the doing and compaſſing the ſame-: in which, neither Laws 


nor Cuſtoms could be admitted to ſignify any thing againſt. Their ſenſe. 


I remember, about that time, in the providing Money for the Disbanding the 
Armies, upon which they were marvellouſly follicitous, from the time that the 
King went towards the North, there aroſe a Queſtion, « Whether Wi/mor, Ast. 


© byrnham, and Pollard, ſhould receive theit Pay due to them upon their ſeveral 
„ Commands, lying under the Charge of the Plot, for bringing up, and Cor- 


„“ rupting the Army; very many Paffionately alledging, © that Such men ought 
« qt to receive their Pay, who had Forfeited their Truſt : Vet there wanted not 
many who alledg'd, * that They had the Security of an AQ of Parliament for their 
% Payment, and that in Juſtice it could not be detain'd ftom them; that, though 
«© they lay under the Diſpleaſure of the Houſe, they were ſo fir from a Judgement 
yet, that there was not ſo much as a Charge againſt them, but that they were 
4 at Liberty under Bail; and therefore, they could not be faid to have Forfeited 


any thing that was their own. In this Debate the Houſe ſeem d equally divided, 


till One, who well knew what he ſaid, told them, © That there could not be 


« any Reaſonable Pretence for Deraining their due, as well for the Reaſons that 
that had been given, as, that they were abſolutely Pardon'd by the late AR 
of Oblivion and Pacification, between the two Kingdoms: the which was no 
ſooner ſaid, than many of Thoſe who wete before inclined to the Gentlemen, 


changed their opinions, and, without ſo much as calling to have the Statute read, 


declared, That They could have no Benefit by that Act of Parliament, becauſe 


« then, the ſame might be as well applied to the Atch-Biſhop of Canterbury. And 
ſo, without further weighing the Law, or the Reaſon, it was thought ſufficient, not 
only to exclude them from that Benefit, but to bar them from their Money; 
lexft They might be thought to be adtnitted to it for That reaſon, which might 
prove an advantage to Another, to Whom they had no inclination to be Juſt. And 
no queſtion, They had been overſeen in the Penning that Statute ; the Words, in 
their true and genuine ſignification and extent, comprehending as well the Arch- 
B.ſhop of Canterbury, as Thoſe, who at that time had no contempt of the Se. 
curity they reap'd thereby. _ 25 . IT 
Soon after the King went into Scotland, there being ſome motion © to Adjourn 
the Houſes till after Michaelmas, which ſeem'd to be generally inclined to, very 
many of both Hotſes, being willing to refreſh themſelves, after ſo long abſence 
from their homes; (the Summer being far ſpent, and the Plague increaſing; of 
which ſome Members had died; and others were in danger, having been in infected 
houſes.) and conceiving, that there was no more to be done till the return of the 
King, faving only the procuring Money to finiſh the Disbanding; went into the 
Country. : and others, who ſtaid in the Town, were leſs ſolhicitous to attend the 
Pablick Service; but betook themfelves to thoſe exerciſes and refreſhments which 
were pleaſanter to them: infomuch, as within twenty days after the King's re- 


move, there were not above Twenty Lords, nor much above a hundred Com · 


moners, in Both Houſes. But This was the advantage look d for; Thoſe Perſons 
continuing ( eſpecially in the Houfe of Commons) to Whoſe care and managery 
the Whole Reformation was committed, they Now entred upon the conſultation 
of the highelt matters, both in Church and State; and made attempts and entries 
upon thoſe Regalities and Foundations, which have been Since more evident in 
wider and mote notorious Breaches. 3 
From the liberty and ſucceſs of adviſing what was Fit to be done out of the 
Kingdom, with reference to the Levies for France and Spain, They — the 
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ſame freedom, of confulting and determining what was Not fit, within the walls 
of the Church; and finding their numbers ro be {> thin, that they might, by 
att or accident, prevail with the major part to be of Their mind; and to gratity 
the more Violent Parry of the Reformars ; (who, with great impatience, fufter'd 
themſelves to be contain d within any bounds or limits, by Thoſe who knew better 
how to conduct their buſineſs) They entred upon debate of the Book of Common- 
Prayer; which ſure, at that time, was much reverenced throughout the Kingdom) 
and propoſed “ in regard (they ſaid) many things in it gave offence, at leaſt 
« umbrage to tender Conſciences, That there might be liberty to Diſuſe it : which 
Propoſition was ſo ungracious, that, though it was made in a thin Houſe; and 
preis d by Thoſe who were of the greatelt Power and Authority; It was ſo far 
dem being conſented to, that, by the major part (the Houle conſiſting then of a- 
bout Sixſcore) it was Voted, That it ſhould be duly obſerv'd. 4 50 | 
However, the next day, contrary to all Rules aud Orders of Parliament, 
very many being abſent who had been active in that Debate, They Suſpended 
that Order; and Reſolvd “ That the Standing of the Communion-Table in all 
Churches ſhould be alter d; the Rails (which in moſt Places had been fer up 
for the greater Decency ) * ſhould be pull'd down; that the Chancels ſhould be 
„ levell'd, and made even with all other parts of the Church; and that no man 
« ſhou!d preſume to bow at the Name of , (which was enjoin'd by a Canon, 
and of long uſe in the Church): and having digelted theſe Godly Reſolutions into 
an Order, they carried it up to the Lords for Their concurrence: promiſing them- 
ſelves, that from the ſmall number which remain'd there, they ſhould find no 
diſſent. But the major part of the Lords being much ſcandalixed, that the Houſe 
of Commons ſhould not only unſeaſonably, and itregularly, interpoſe in a matter 
wherein they had not the leaſt juriſdiction; but ſhould pteſume to diſturb the 
Peace of the Church, and intertupt the Settled and Legal Government thereof, by 
ſuch Schiſmarical preſumption ; not only refuſed to join with them, but inſtead 
thereof, directed an Order, formerly made by the Houſe of Peers (on the Six- 
'tzenth of January before ) to be Printed, to this effect, “ That the Divine Service 
« ſhould be perform'd, as it is appointed by the Acts of Parliament of this Realm, 
and that all Such as ſhall Diſturb that Wholeſom Order, ſhall be Severely Pu- 
t niſh'd according to Law; and acquainted the Commons therewith : Who nothing 
NHitisfied, purſued their former Order; and“ commanding all the Commons of 
« England to Submit to Their direction, declared, That the Order of the Lords 
« wasmule by the Conſent but of Eleven Lords, and that Nine other Lords did Diſſent 
« from it; and therefore, that No Obedience ſhould be given thereunto. Whereas, 
the Order had been made in Full Parliament, ſeven months before; and was Sea- 
ſonably order'd to be Publiſh'd, by the Major Part preſent, upon that Important 
occaſion. And Such an Atraigning the Houſe of Peers, for Publiſhing an Order in 
maintainance of the Laws eſtabli{h'd ; by Thoſe who had no Authority to declare 
What the Law was; nor a Juriſdiction over Thoſe who ſhould infringe the Law; 
was ſo tranſcendent a Preſumption, and Breach of Privitedge, that there was great 
expectation what the Lords would do in their own Vindicatio  - 
There was one Clauſe in the Act of Pacification, © that there ſhould be a Pub- Au ordinance 
* lick and Solemn Day of Thankſgiving, for the Peace between the two King- F Both Hmſes 
© doms of England and Scotland: But no day being appointed for that act of 25. © Po) of 
Indevotion, the Lords and Commons aſſumed the Power to themſelves of direft- ,,,....f;6e 
ing it; and to that purpoſe, made an Ordinance (as they call'd it) © that it pacification. 
* ſhould be obſerv'd on the Seventh of September following, throughout the 
© Kinzdom of England and Dominion of Wales. Which was done accordingly : 
the Factious Miniſters in all Pulpits, taking occaſion then to magnify the Par- 
liament, and the Scots; and to infuſe as much Malignity into the People, againſt 
Thoſe who were not of that Faction; as their Wit and Malice could ſuggeſt. 
The Houſe of Commons celebrating. that day in the Chappel at Lincolus- Inn; be- 
cauſe the Biſhop of Lincoln, as Dean of Weſtmmſter, had form'd a Prayer for 
that occaſion, and enjoin'd it to be read on that day, in thoſe Churches where He 
bad Jutiſdiction; which they liked not: both as it was a Form; and formd by 
Him; and fo avoided coming there. FT 5 0 25 Wy; 
After the Solemnization of that day: and Their making their Declaration againſt 
the Lords, about the Order above mention'd; and the recommending ſome Sedi- 
tious, Unconformable Miniſters, to be Lecturers in Churches about London, 3 
| | | | | the 
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te Incumbents were compell d to receive: When They had great appehenfion 
sept. 9. 1641, by their Members leaving them, that they ſhould not have Forty temaining ( le; 
Both Houſes than which number could not conſtitute a Houſe of Commons) They conſented 


Adjournd to to à Receſs; and on the Ninth day of September, 1641, They Ad journ'd them. 


Oftob. 20. oak Fang n Journ'd th 
3 , ſelves till the Twentieth day of OZober following : Either Houle irregulael 


Committee F ( for the like had never been before practiſed) making a Committee, to meet mie 
Each to sit a week, and oftner, if They ſaw cauſe, during the Receſs, and to tranſact ſuch 
during the puſineſs as they were authorized to do by their inſtructions. ins 
Receſs. The Houſe of Lords limited Their Committee ( which conſiſted of the Earls of 
The Powers of FJ Warwick, the Lords Wharton, Kimbolton, and Twelve more; but every Three 
N were as able to tranſact as the whole nnmber ) by their Inſtructions, “ only to 
of Lords: © open the Letters which thould come from the Committee in Scotland, and to 
« return Anſwers to them; with Power to recal that Committee, when they 
te thought fit; to ſend down Moneys to the Armies; and to aſſiſt about their Dif. 
„ handing ; and in removing the Magazines from Berwick and Carliſle, 
of the Houſe But the Houle of Commons thought this Power too narrow for Their Com. 
of Commons, mittee ; and therefore, againſt Order too (for the Power of the Committees of 
Both Houſes ought to have been equal) They qualified theirs (which conſiſted of 
Mr. Pym, Mr. Saint- John, Mr. Strode, Sr. Gilbert Gerrard, Sr. Henry Mildmay, 
Sr. Henry Vane, Alderman Pennington, Captain Venn, and Others; every Six 
having the Authority of the Whole) as well with the Powers granted to the 
Lords, as likewiſe, to go on in preparation of Proceedings againſt ſuch De- 
« linquents, as were voted againſt, or complain'd of in the Houſe; and to receive 
any offers of Diſcovery that they ſhould make; To ſend to all Sheriffs, and [u- 
© ſtices of Peace, upon information of any Riots, or Tumults ; to ſtir them up in 
e their Duty in Repreſſing them; and to report to their Houſe any Failing in obe- 
© dience to Their Commands; To take the Accounts of any Accountants to his 
« Majeſty, in order to the preparation of his Majeſty's Revenue; To conſider of 
„ framing and conſtituting a Weſ? India Company; and to confider the Fiſhing, 
upon the coalts of Exgland, Scotland, and Ireland; and many other extravagant 
particulars: which ſerv'd to magnify the Authority of that Committee; and to 
draw Reſort and Reverence to them from almoſt all ſorts of men. 
The Buſmeſs . The Houſes being thus Adjourn'd ; the Committee of the Commons appointed 
before the Con- Mir. Pym to fit in the Chair; who, forthwith, with his own hand, Sign'd the 
mittee of the Printed Declarations before mention'd, of the Ninth of September; and cauſed them 
commons. to be ſo Read in all Churches in London, and throughout the Countries. Where- 
5 upon, rhe Seditious and Factious perſons, cauſed the Windows to be broken down 


5 in Churches; broke down the Rails, and removed the Communion Table ( which, 


in many places, had ſtood in that manner ever ſince the Reformation); and com- 

mitted many Inſolent and Scandalous Diſorders. And when the Miniſter, and the 

| Graver and more Subſtantial fort of Inhabitants, uſed any Oppoſition, and Re- 

filted ſuch their Licence, They were immediately required to attend the Committee; 

and, if they could be neither perſwaded, nor rhreatned to Submit, their attendance 

was continued from day to day, to their great Charge and Vexation. If any Grave 

and Learned Miniſter, refuſed to admit into his Church, a Lecturer recommended by 

Them (and I am confident, there was not, from the beginning of this Parliament, 

one Orthodox, or Learned man, recommended by them to any Church in Exgland) 

He was preſently required to attend upon the Committee; and not diſcharged till 

the Houſes met again; and Then likewiſe, if he eſcaped Commitment, continued 

to his intolerable Loſs and Trouble: few men having the Patience to endure that 

Oppreſſion, Againſt which they knew not whither to Appeal; and therefore in the 

end Submitted to what they could not Reſiſt: And ſo all Pulpits were ſupplied, 
with their Seditious and Schiſmatical Preachers. 

_ The Armies The Armies were at laſt Disbanded ; and, about the end of Sehtember, the Earl 

Dicbanded, of Holland, in great Pomp, return'd to his Houſe at Ken/ingion ; where he Was 

viſited and careſs'd, with great application, by all the Factious Party: for he had 

now, whether upon the Diſobligation remembred before, of being denied the 

making a Baron; or upon ſome Information, of ſome ſharp Ex preſſions uſed 

by the Queen upon his Letter; and the Conſcience of that Letter; or the apple, 

henfions of being Queſtion'd, and Proſecuted, upon the Enormities of his Office of 

Chief Juſtice in Fyte; and other Tranſgreſſions; fully declared himſelf of The! 

Party. And that They might be the better prepared to keep up the Prejudice P 

| | : th 
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the King, and the Keennels againſt the Cour, Lil] ine coming together of both 
Houſes ; when, they had reaſon to believe, the obſervation of their crooked and 
indirect Courſes, and their viſible, unwarrantable Bieaches, upon the Church, and 
the Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law, would render men leſs devoted to them; his 
Lordſhip furniſh'd them with many Intormarions of what had paſs d in the late 
Amy, which might be wrelted to the King s diſadvantage : told them what ever 
the King himſelf had ſaid to bim, when He look d upon him as a Perſon True to 
him, and when, it is very probable, He was not much delighted with the Pro— 
ceedings at Weſtminſier:; and of all the particulars, which Sr. Jacob Aſbley, and 
Sr. John Coniers had inform d him, when they took him to be of entire Truſt with 
his Majeſty, and wholely under that conſideration; ( whereupon, they wete after- 
wards examin'd, and compelb'd to teſtify That in Publick, which they had be- 
fore imparted to Him in the greateſt Secrecy ) and added to all this, whatever in- 
formation he had receiv'd by the Lady Carliſie, of Words or Actions, ſpoken or 
done by the Queen, which might increale Their Jealouly or Malic: to her Majeſty. 
And He himſelf (who had been always believ'd a Cieature of the Queen's; and 
exceedingly obliged, and protect-d, by Her immediate and üngle grace and favour, 
againtt the Earl of Portland, the Earl of Srrafford, and the Arch-Bithop of Canter- 
bury, in thoſe times when They had otherwiſe deſtroy'd him) vilited her Majeſty 
but once, from the time of His return out of the North, to the time of the King's 
return rom Scotland, which was full fix weeks, And yer, there were ſome men 
{t]] at thoſe private meetings at Kenſington, who thought the Queen's Favour a 
likelier means for their Preferment, than the Intereſt of the Others, and theres 
fore always gave advertiſement to her of what paſs'd in that company: which 
information, for want of due care in the managery ; and by reaſon of the unfuth- 
fulneſs of her neareſt Servants ; commonly produced ſomewhar, of which the o- , 
ther Side made greater advantage, than She could do by the knowledge of their 
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„ The ſhort Receſs of the Parliament, though it was not much above the ſpace 

t of a Month, was yet a great Refieſhment, to thoſe who had Sate near a full Year, 

0 Mornings and Afternoons, with little or no intermiſſion z and in that warm region, 

- where Thunder and Lightning was made. Some very Unwarrantable Proceed- 

( ings. by the Committee that Sate during the Receſs ; or Mr Pym, who fate in 
e the Chair of that Committee, and iſſued out thoſe Oiders concerning the Chuch; 
n give ſo much Offence, and Scandal, that the Members were like to meet together 

3 with more Courage, and leſs inclinations to Novelties, than they had parted with. 
n But there were ſeveral Accidents fell cut, ſome from very little, and ſome from 

, very great Cauſes, which had that Influence upon the Nature and Spirit of men, 


and upon the Actions of that time, that, for the better underſtanding ſome paꝛti- 
cular Paſſages, which will appear pertinent, it will be even neceſſary, briefly, and 
it ſhall be but very briefly, to mention ſome of thoſe Particulars, 
When the King went into Scotland, for the better preſerving the Correſpondence A ſmall Come 
between the two Kingdoms, as was pretended ; and to ſee all things perform'd ee of % 


which were to be done in the Parliament of Scotland, by the Act of Pacification , 2 ou 


7 2 ſmall Committee (as hath been before ſaid) was appointed by che two Houſes, Scotland. 
k, conſiſting of one Lord, and two Commons, to Attend (as the Phraſe was) upon 


his Majeſty : but, in truth, to be Spies upon him; and to give the ſame aſſiſtance 
to the Parliament There, upon any emergent occaſion, as the Sc9777/h Commiſſioners 
ed had done Here. ; 


at The Perſon appointed by the Lords, was the Lord Howard of Eſcrick; a younger For the Lorde, 

ne Son of the Houſe of Sf; who, in the time of the Duke of Buckingham, the Lord 

d, married a Niece of his; and having his whole dependence upon him, and being 3 of 
abſolutely govern'd by him, was by him made a Baron; but that Dependence being —— 

l at an end; his wife dead; and He without any Virtue to promote himſelf; He 

as withdrew himſelf from following the Court; and ſhortly after, from Wiſhing it 

ad well: and had now, deliver'd himſelf up, Body and Soul, to be diſpoſed of by 

he that Party, which appear'd molt Averſe, and Obnoxious, to the Court and the 

ed Government: and only in that Confidence, was defign'd to that Employment; and 

7 to be entirely Diſpoſed and Govern'd by the to Members, who were Join d | 

0 with him by the Houſe of Commons; who were, Sr. Philip Stapleton, and Mr. _ 2 w_ 

ell Hamb len = mou r. Phi- 

. ip Stapleton, 


: Mr. Hambden. 
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The Latter hath been mention d before, as a man of great Underſtanding, and 
Parts; and of great Sagacity in diſcerning mens natures and manners; and he mui 
upon all: occafions, ſtill be mention'd, as a perſon of great Dexterity and Abilities 
and to any truſt or employment, good or bad, which he was inclined ts 
jW_—_—_ 661i 3 
The Other, Sr. 1 Stapleton, was à proper man, of a fair extraction; but 
being a Branch of a Younger Family, inherited but a moderate Eſtate, about five 
hundred pounds a year, in 197&/hzre; and, according to the cuſtom of that Coun- 
try, had ſpent much time in thoſe delights which Horſes and Dogs adminiſter 
Being return d to ſerve in Parliament, He concurr'd with his Neighbours, Hor han 
and Cho/mondley ; being much younger than they, and govern'd by them in the Pro- 
ſecution of the Earl of Srrafford; and ſo was eafily receiv'd. into the Com any 
And Familiarity of that whole Party which took that work to heart; arid in a ho 
time, appear d a man of Vigour in body and mind; and to be rather Without good 
Breeding, than not Capable of it ; and ſo He quickly outgrew his Friends and 
Country-men, in the Confidence of Thoſe who govern'd : They looking upon him, 
as worth the getting entirely to them; and not averſe from being gotten; and ſo 
Join'd him with Mr. Hambden in this their firſt employment (and the Firſt, that 
ever a Parliament had of that kind) to be initiated under fo great a Maſter; whoſe 
: Ignſtruction He was very capable of. = 
Tranſaction⸗ There had been, even from the time the Scottiſb Army came into England, many 
in Scotland, Factions, and Jealoufies, amongſt the Principal Perſons of that Nation; but none 
reaching Monte To much taken notice of, as that between the two Earls, of Montroſs, and Argy!, 
roſs, Argyle, The Former took himſelf to have Deſerv'd as much as any man, in contributin 
and Hamilton. more, and appearing ſooner, in Their firſt approach towards Rebellion; as indee! 
| he was a man of the beſt Quality, who did ſo ſoon diſcover himſelf : and it may 
be he did it the ſooner, in Oppoſition to Argyle; who, being then of the Kings 
Council, he doubted not, would be of his Majeſty's Party. The People lock! 
upon them Both, as Young men, of unlimited Ambition; and uſed to fay, © That 
they were like Cz/ar and Pompey, the one would endure no Superiour, and che 
&« Other would have no Equal. True it is, that from the time that Argyle declared 
himſelf againſt the King (which was immediately after the firlt Pacification) 
| Montroſs appear d with leſs vigour for the Covenant; and had, by underhard an! 
ſecret inſinuations, made proffer of his Service to the King. But now, after his 
Majeſty's arrival in Scotland, by the introduction of Mr. William Murray of the 
Bed-chamber, He came privately to the King; and. inform'd him of many patti 
culars, from the beginning of the Rebellion; and © that the Marquis of Hamilton, 
« was no leſs Faulty, and Falſe towards his Majeſty, than Argyle; and offer'd “to 
4 make Proof of all in the Parliament; but rather deſired, “ to have them Both 
* made away; which He frankly undertook to do: but the King abhorring that 
expedient, though for his own Security, adviſed, © that the Proofs might be pte. 
« pared for the Parliament. When ſuddainly, on a Sunday morning, the City of 
Edenborough was in Arms; and Hamilton, and Argyle, both gone out of the 
Town to their own Houſes : where they ſtood upon their guards; declaring 
publickly, © That they had withdrawn themſelves, becauſe they knew that there 
& was a'defign to Aſſaſſinate them; and choſe rather to abſent themſelves, than by 
< ſtanding upon their Defence in Edenborough (which they could well have done) 
« to hazard the Publick Peace, and Security of the Parliament; which thunderd 
on their behalf. es Wl 35 
The Committee at Edenborough diſpatch d away an Expreſs to London, with 
a dark and perplex d account, in the morning that the two Lords had left ths 
Cify ; with many doubtful expreſſions, what the end of it would be: not with. 
out ſome dark infinuations, as if the Deſign might look farther than Scotland 
- And theſe Letters were brought to London, the day before the Houſes were 10 
come together, after the Receſs; all That Party taking pains to Perſwade Otheis 
& that it could not but be a Deſign, to Aſſaſſinate More Men than thoſe Lords at 
« Edenborongh. „„ | | repel 
And the morning the Houſes were to meet, Mr. Hyde being walking in If. 
minſier-Hall, with the Earl of Holland and the Earl of Eſſex, Both the Eatls ſeem d 
. wonderfully concern'd at it; and to believe, © that Other men were in danget © 
the like Aſſaults; the Other, not thinking the Apprehenfion worthy of them, 
told them merrily, © that He knew well what opinions They Both had of wy 
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4 two Lords, a Year or two before, and he wonder d how they became fo alter'd ; 
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to come to them: whereupon Chairs were ſet in the Houſe for them to repoſe f 
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to which They anſwer'd ſmiling, © That the Times and the Court was much 
& alter'd fince. And the Houſes were no ſooner Sate, but the Report being 
made in the Houſe of Commons; and the Committee's Letter from Scotland be 
ing Read; a Motion was made, © to ſend to the Houle of Peers, that the Earl of 


« Fſſex, who was left by the King, General on this Side Trezr, might be defired 


& to appoint ſuch a Guard, as He thought competent for the Security of the Par- 7% Ear * 
« liament, conſtanily to attend while the Houſes fate, which was done accotdinglys G 
and continued, til! They thought fit to have other Guards. All which was done je Security of 
to Amuſe the People, as if the Parliament were in Danger: when in Scotland, all the Parlia- 
things were quickly Pacified; and ended in creating the Marquis Hamilton a Duke, Mert. 

and Argyle a Marquis. En | | . | 

There was a worſe Accident than all theſe, which fell out in the time of the News of the 
King's ſtay in Scotland and about the time ofthe two Houſes reconvening ; which Rebellion in 
made a wonderful impreffion upon the minds of men; and proved of infinite Ireland. 
Diſadvantage to the King's affairs, which were then recovering new life ; and that 

was the Rebellion in [re/and ; which broke out about the middle of Oober, in 

all parts of the Kingdom. Their deſign upon Dublin was miraculouſly diſcover'd, 

the night before it was to be executed; and ſo the Surprizal of that Caſtle pre- 

vented; and the principal Conſpirators, who had the charge of it, apprehended. 

In the other parts of the Kingdom, They obſerv'd the time appointed, not hearing 

of the Misfortunes of their Friends at Dublin. A general Inſurrection of the Iriſh, 


| ſpread it ſelf over the whole Country; in ſuch an Inhumane and Barbarous manner, 


that there were Forty or Fifty Thouſand of the Exgliſb Proteſtants murther'd before 
they ſuſpected themſelves to be in any danger; or could provide for their De- 
fence, by drawing together into Towns, or ſtrong Houſes. 80 
From Dublin, the Lords Juſtices, and Council; diſpatch'd their Letters by an Ex- 
preſs (the ſame man who had made the Diſcovery, one Oconelly, who had formerly 
been a Servant to Sr. Fobn Clorworthy ) to London, to the Earl of Leiceſter, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. From the Parts of the North, and Uſer, an Ex- 
preſs was ſent to the King himſelf, at Edenborougb; and the King's Letters from 
thence, to the two Houſes, arrived within leſs than two days, after the Meſſenger 
from Dublin. EL gorge 
It was upon a Sunday night, that the Letters from Dublin came to the Earl 
of Leiceſter; who immediately cauſed the Council to .be ſhmmon'd, and aſſoon 
as it. was met, inform'd them of the condition of Ire/and; thar is, ſo much as 
thoſe Letters contain d: which were written, when little more was known than 
the Diſcovery at Dub/in ; and what the Conſpirators had confeſs'd upon their exa- 
minations. The Houſe of Peers, had then ad journ it ſelf to the Wedneſday fol- 
lowing; but the Houſe of Commons were to meet on the next day, Monday 
morning; and the Council refolv'd, “ that they would in a Body go to the Houſe 
of Commons, aſſoon as it Sate, and inſorm them of it; which they did; notice 
being firſt given to the Houſe, © that the Lords of the Council had ſome matters 
4 of Importance to impart to them, and were above in the Painted Chamber ready 


themſelves, and the Serjeant ſent to conduct them. Aſſoon as they entred the The rords of = 
Houſe, the Speaker deſired them to Sit dow; and then being cover'd, Littletonm, ihe Council ae- 
Lord Keeper, zold the Speaker, That the Lord Lieutenant of 7re/and, having gun the 
* receiv'd Letters from the Lords Juſtices and Council there, had communicated Hade of Con 
_* them to the Council; and ſince the Houſe of Peers was not then Sitting. yews, The 
“They had thought fit, for the Importance of the Letters, to impart them to Houſe of Lords 
that Houſe; and ſo referr'd the buſineſs to the Lord Lieutenant; who, without nt Sitting. 
any enlargement, only read the Letters he had recelv'd, and fo the Lords departed 
from the Houſe. ö F 
There was a deep Silence in the Houſe, and a kind of Conbernation; moſt mens 
heads having been Intoxicated from their Firſt meeting in Parliament, with ima- 
ginations of Plots, and Treaſonable Deſigns, through the Three Kingdoms. The 
affiir it {af ſeem'd to be out of their cogniſance; and the communication of it, 
ſery'd only to prepare their thoughts, what to do when more ſhould be known; 
and when they ſhould hear what the King thought fit to be done, And when the 
King's Letters arrived, they were glad the news had come to him, when he had ſo 


good Council about him to adviſe him what to do. 
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His Majeſty 
writes to the 
two Houſes 


The King was not then inform'd of what had been diſcover d at Dublin; but the 
Letters out of Ulſter (which he ſent to the Parliament) gave him notice“ of a 
general Inſurrection in the North; and of the Inhumane Murthers committed 
ce there, upon a multitude of the Proteſtants; and that St. Phe/zm O Neil appeat d 
« 25 their General and Commander in chief. | 

Upon which his Majeſty writ to the two Houſes, © That he was fatisfied that it 
was no Raſh Inſurrection, but a Form'd Rebellion; which muſt be Proſecuted with 
&« 2 ſharp War; the conducting, and proſecuting whereof, he wholely committed 
« to their Care and Wiſdom, and depended upon Them for the carrying it on; 
“and that for the preſent, He had cauſed a ſtiong Regiment, oi Fifteen kundreq 
te Foot, under good Officers, to be tranſported out of Scotland into Uſer, for the 
« Relief of thoſe Patts : which were upon the matter wholely inhabited by Scorg 
and 1ri/h; there being fewer Exgliſb there, than in any part of Ireland. 

This fell out to their wiſh; and thereupon, they made a Cominittee of Both 


Houſes, © for the conſideration of the affairs of Ire/and, and providing for the ſup. 


& ply of Men, Arms, and Money, for the Suppreſſing that Rebellion; the Lotd 
Lieutenant of Ireland being one of the Committee: which late every morning in 


the Painted Chamber; and the Lord Lieutenant fiſt communicated ail the Letters 
| he receiv'd, to Them to be conſulted on, and to be thence reported to the tw 
Houſes; which were hereby poſſeſs d of a lirge Power, and Dependence ; ali men 


applying themſelves to Them, that is to the chief Leaders, for their Pre:erments 
in that War: the Miſchief whereof, though in the beginning little taken notice of 
was afterwards felt by the King very ſenfibly. 3 

Theſe concurrent Circumſtances, much alter'd and ſuppreſs'd that good humour 


and ſpirit the Houſes were well diſpoſed to meet in; and the Angry men, who 


were diſappointed of the Preferments they expected, and had promiſed themſelves, 
took all occaſions, by their Emiſſaries, to infinuate into the minds of the People, 
ce that this Rebellion in Ireland, was contrived and fomented by the King; or at 
ce leaſt by the Queen, for the advancement of Popery ; and that the Rebels puh- 
& li{h'd and declar'd, That they had the King's Authority for all they did: which 


Calumny, though without the leaſt Shadow or Colour of Truth, made more Im- 


A Committee 
revived for 
drawing up 4 
Remeonſir ance, 


preſſion upon the minds of Sober and Moderate men (who, till that time, had 
much diſliked the Paſſionate Proceedings of the Parliament) than could be Then 
imagin'd ; or can Vet be believ'd. So great a Prejudice, or Want of Reverence, 
was univerſally contracted againſt the Court: eſpecially the Queen; whoſe Power 
and Activity was thought too great. 5 | 
Shortly after the beginning of the Parliament, there had been a Committee ap- 
pointed, “ to prepare and draw up a general Remonſtrance of the ſtate of the 
« Kingdom, and the particular Grievances it had ſuſtain d; but it ſcarce met, or 
was ever after ſpoken of: But now, the Houſes no ſooner met after their Receſs, 


than Mr. Srrode (one of the Fierceſt men of the Party; and of the Parry only for 


his Fierceneſs) moved, That that Committee might be revived, and order d to 
« meet; for which, of courſe, a time and place was appointed: by which men 
eaſily diſcern'd, that nothing of their Fury was. abated ; but rather increaſs'd, in 


that they found their credit every day leſſen d in the Houſe, by the oppoſition and 


contradiction they ſuſtained. And they being thus diiquiered ; and knowing little; 
and ſo doubting much; every day ſeem'd to them to produce a new Diſcovery, of 


| ſome new Treaſon, and Plot, againlt the Kingdom. One day, “a Letter from 


A new Bill in 
the Houſe of 
Commons to 
take away Bl 
ſhops Votes, 


« beyond Seas, of great Forces prepared to Invade England , another, © of ſome 
« Attempt upon the life of Mr. Pym : and no occaſion omitted, to ſpeak of the 
« Evil Council about the Kirg : when ſcarce a Councellor durſt come near him; 
or be ſuſpeQed to hear from him. 
After ſome days, a new Bill was preſented to the Houſe of Commons, “ for 
« the taking away the Biſhops Votes in Parliament; and for Diſabling them 
« to exerciſe any Temporal Office in the Kingdom: againſt which was objedted, 
„ That it was contrary to the Courſe and Order of Parliament, that any Bill 
ee that had been Rejected, ſhould be again Preferr'd the ſame Seſſion; and there- 
fe re it ought not to be ſo much as Read: to which nothing was replied but 
Noiſe ; and © that this Bill varied in ſome clauſes from the former ; and that the 
« Good of the Kingdom abſolutely depended upon it: and ſo, by the majority 
of Voices, it was order d to be Read, and afterwards, without any very conſi- 
derable oppoſition, Paſs'd the Houle, and was tranſmitted to the Lords: the greatelt 
l | argument 
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argument being, That their intermeddling with Temporal affairs, was in- 


« conſiltent with, and deltruQtive to, the exerciſe of their Spiritual Function. 


Whilſt Their Reformation, both in Scotland, and this Kingdom; was driven on by 


no men ſo much, as Thoſe of Their Clergy who were their Inſtruments. As, 
without doubt, the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury had Never ſo great an Influence upon 
the Counſels at Court, as Dr. Burgeſs, and Mr. Marſhal, had Then upon the 
Houſes; neither did all the Biſhops of Scotland together, ſo much meddle in 
Temporal affairs, as Mr. Henderſon had done. | 


There being at this time, the Biſhopricks of Worceſter, Lincoln, Exeter, Chi. De N fill 
cheſter, and Briſtol, Void, by Death, Or Tranſlation ; the King, during the time up drivers va- 


| cant Bi 
of his being in Scotland, collated to thoſe Sees, Dr. Prideaux, the King's Profeſſor of rt a nc 


Divinity in Oxford; Dr. Winniff, Dean of St. Pauls; Dr. Brownerigg, Maſter of land. 
of Catherine Hall in Cambridge; Dr. Henry King, Dean of Lichfield; and Dr. 


Weſtfield of Great St. Bartholomews, London : all of great Eminency in the 
Chuch; frequent Preachers; and not a man, to whom the Faults of the Then 


Governing Clergy were imputed; or againſt whom the leaſt Objection could 


be made. 


ſhop- 


aſſoon as the Houſe of Commons heard of this deſignation of his Majeſty's The Comment 
having then newly the Second time ſent up to the Houle of Peers, their Bill to Hended at it. 


remove Biſhops from thence ) They were much troubled, that at a time when 
They reſvlv'd to take away the Old the King ſhould preſume to make New Biſhops ; 
and to create ſo many Voices to aſſiſt the other; and therefore, They urged very 
earneltly, “That the Lords might be moved to Join with them, in ſending to the 
„King, to make no new Biſhops, till the Controverſy ſhould be ended about the 
« Government of the Church: which appear'd ſo Unreaſonable, that the Wiſeſt of 
Them who wiſh'd it, apprehended no Poſſibility that the Lords would join with 


them; or if They did, that the King would be prevail'd with. However, being 
glad ro find their Companions had ſo much mettal, after a long Debate, the 


major part carried it, © That a Commitree ſhould be appointed, to draw up Rea- 
« ſons to give the Lords, to concur with Them in that deſire to the King: but, 
alter that, moved that Stone no further.  _ | — 
In all Debates of this nature, where the Law, Reaſon, and Common Senſe, were 
duectly Oppoſite to what they propoſed, They ſuffer d Thoſe who difter'd from 
them in opinion, and purpoſes, to ſay what they thought fit in oppoſition; and then, 


without vouchſafing to endeavour their fatisfaQtion, call'd imporrunately for the 


Queſtion ; well knowing that they had a Plurality of Voices to concur with them, 
in whatſoever they deſired. I remember, in this laſt buſineſs, when it was voted 
that a Committee ſhould be named to draw up Reaſons, many of Thoſe who had 
during the Debate poſitively argued Againſt the thing, were called upon to be of 
that Committee; and amongſt them, the Lord Falxland. and Mr. Hyde; who ſtood 
up, and “ defired to be Excuſed from that Service, where they could be of no Uſe; 
© having given ſo many reaſons againlt it, that they could not apprehend any could 
Abe given for it; therefore thought, the work would be better done, if Thoſe 
« who had ſatisfied Themſelves with the Reaſonableneſs of what they wiſh'd, 
would undertake the converting and diſpoſing of Other men, There was a 
Gentleman who ſate by (Mr. Bond of Dorcheſter ; very Severe, and Reſolv'd, a- 
gainſt the Church and the Court) who, with much Paſſion, and Trouble of mind, 
laid to them, © For God's ſake be of the Committee, You know, none of Our fide 
* can give Reaſons ; which made Thoſe that over-heard him Smile: though he 
ſpoke it ſuddainly ; and upon obſervation that the Leaders were not then in the 
Houſe. Otherwiſe, it cannot be denied, Thoſe who conducted them, and were 
the Contrivers of the Miſchief, were men of great parts, and unſpeakable In- 
duſtry; and their Silence in ſome Debates, proceeded partly from Pride, that it 
might appear, Their Reputation and Intereſt, had an Influence upon the Senſe of the 


ouſe, againſt any Rherorick or Logick ; but principally, from the Policy they were 


obliged to uſe : for, though they could have given a pregnant reaſon for the moſt 
extravagant overture they ever made, and evinced it, that it was the proper way 
to Their end; yer, it not being time to diſcover their purpoſes (to apparent 
ſoever they were to diſcerning men) they were neceſſarily to give no reaſons at 
all; or ſuch as were not the true ones. | 
This Sirztagem failing, of ſtopping the creation of the new Biſhops; They 
endeavout, by all means, to halten the _ of Peers to diſpatch the work before 
5 y they 
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they ſhould be qualified (their Elections, Confirmations, and Conſecrations, and other 
Ceremonies, ſpending much time ) to increaſe the number of the Oppoſers; and, for 
the better doing thereof, with great confidence, They demand of the Lords 
That no Recuſant Lord, or any Biſhop, might have a Vote in the paſſing that ag: 
« the laſt being Parties, and the other not ſuppoſed competent Judges on the be. 
« half of the Kingdom. But, when they found that Logick could not prevail; 
(the demand being indeed ſo Scandalous, that the Houſe of Peers, if they had not 
been farally miſled, mult have reſented it as a bigh Preſumption, and inſolen 
Breach of Priviledge ) with more Formality and Colour, though as Unreaſonably, 
They preſs'd, That thoſe Thirteen Biſhops, whom they had before Impeach'd, for 
making the late Canons; and upon whom their Lordfhips themſelves had paso 
„ Severe Votes; ( ſuch indeed as were fitter for Accuſers than Judges, Unparliz. 
mentary and Unprecedented ) might be Sequeſtred from the Houſe, till they ſhould 
ebe brought to Judgement. And for this, They found Lawyers in their Houſe, | 
who, proſtituting the Dignity and Learning of their Profeſſion, to the cheap and 
vile affectation of Popular Applauſe, were not aſhamed, to aver Cuſtom and Lay 
for their Senſeleſs Propofition. But the Houſe of Peers was not Yet deluded enough, 
or terrified, (though too many amoneglt them paid an implicit devotion to the Houſe 
of Commons ) to comply in this unreaſonable demand. : | 
The Animoſities And here I cannot but with grief and wonder remember, the Virulency and Ani. 
at that time moſity expteſs d at that time, upon all occaſions, by Many of good knowledge in 
between ſome the excellent and wiſe Profeſſion of the Common Law, towards the Church, and 
grew Leders Church men; taking all opportunities, uncharitably, to improve Miſtakes, into 
8 Crimes; and, unreaſonably, to transfer and impute the Follies and Faults of Part. 
produced great cular men, to the Malignity of their Order and Function; and ſo, whet and ſharpen 
miſc hie fa. the edge of the Law, to wound the Church in its JuriſdiQion; and ar laſt to cut 
it up by the Roots, and demoliſh its Foundation. It cannot be denied, that the = 
Peeviſh ſpirits of ſome Clergy-men, have taken great pains to alienate that Profeſſion 
from them; and Others, as unskilfully, ( finding, that in former times, when the 
Religion of the State was a vital part of its Policy, many Church men were em. 
ploy'd eminently in the Civil Government of the Kingdom ) imputed their want- 
ing thoſe Ornaments their Predeceſſors wore, to the Power and Prevalency of the 
Lawyers; of Whom, ſome Principal men, in all times, They could not but obſerve 
to have been their avow'd Enemles : and fo believ'd. the Straitning and Confining 
the Profeſſion of ths Common Law, muſt naturally Extend and Enlarge the Juriſ- 
diction of the Church. Thence aroſe Their bold and unwarrantable Oppoſing and 
Proteſting againſt Prohibitions, and other Proceedings at Law on the behalf of 
Eccleſiaſtical Courts; and the procuring ſome Orders and Priviledges from the 
King, on the behalf of the Civil Law; even with an excluſion of the other: as the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury prevail'd with the King to direct, © that halt the Maſters 
© of the Chancery ſhould be always Civil Lawyers; and to declare, that no Others, 
© of what condition ſoever, ſhould ſerve him as Maſters of Requeſt. All which 
was a great miſtake : For, beſides the ſtopping Prohibitions was an envious Breach 
upon the Juſtice of the Kingdom , which, at ſome time or other will ſtill be too 
bard for the ſtrongeſt Oppoſers and Oppreflors of it: I could never yer know, 
Why the Doctors of the Civil Law, were more of Kin to the Biſhops, or the 
Church, than the Common Lawyers were. To ſay, that their Places were in the 
Biſhops diſpoſal, as Chancellors, Commiſſaries, and the like; and therefore, that 
their Perſons were more like to be at their diſpoſal too; at leaſt, to pay them 
greater Reverence ; concludes nothing: for the Clergy had opportunity enough, to 
oblige and create an equal dependence from the Profeſſion of the Common Law; 
and I am perſwaded, the Stewardſhips to Biſhops, and of the Lands of the Church, 
which were to be managed by the Rules of the Common Law, were not much in- 
ferior in Profit to all the Chancellorſhips in England. And then, if, where the 
Policy may confilt with Juſtice, it is no ill meaſure in making Friendſhips, to look 
into, and compare, the Power of doing Hurt, or doing Good; it is apparent, that 
the Civil Law in this Kingdom, had not, in the leaſt degree, the ability to Help, 
or to Hurt the Church, in any exigency; as the Common Law had: Whoſe Pro- 
{eflors had always, by their Intereſts, Experience, and Reputation, fo great an In- 
fluence upon the Civil State, upon Court and Country, that they were notable 
Friends or Enemies. - And the Dependence of the Church, as to their Inheritance, 


and Elſfates, (except their minute Tythes ) was entirely upon this Law; Pe. 
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That They, wno my 


ſubmiſſion) Who ſeem Now, by the Fury and Iniquity of the Time, to ſtand 


They will, at length, wind up the Church and the Law into one and the ſame 
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only determinable by thoſe Rules, by which they have ſeldom receiv'd eminent 
Injuſtice. And truly, I have never yer ſpoken with one Clergy-man, who hath had 


the experience of both litigations, that hath not ingeniouſly confeſs'd, © he had 


« rather, in the treſpect of his trouble, charge, and ſatisfaction to his underſtanding, 
« have Three Suits depending in He ſiminſter-Hall, than One in the Arches, or any 
« Eccleſiaſtical Court. 


The Particulars above-mention'd, were, I confeſs, to Vulgar minds, great Pravo- 
cations and Temptations to Revenge: and therefore, I do not at all wonder, 
that, in the great herd of the Common Lawyers, many Pragmatical ſpirits, whoſe 
thoughts and obſervations have been contracted to the narrow limits of the few 
Books of that Profeſſion ; or within the narrower circle of the Bar Oratory ; ſhould 
go along with the Stream, in the Womaniſh art of Inveighing againſt Perſons, 


when they ſhould be Reforming Things: and that ſome, by degrees, having found 


the Benefit of being of that Opinion, (for we all remember, when Papiſt and Pu- 
titan Lawyers got more money than their Neighbours, for the Private Opinions 
they were of; not what they deliver'd in publick) grew, at laſt, to have fits of 
Conſcience in earneſt; and to believe, that a Parity in the Church was neceſſary to 
Religion; and not like to. produce a Parity in the State: of which DoAtrine if 
they had been then ſuſpected, they would quickly have been aſhamed of ſuch 
Divinity. | 5 

But, that Learned and Unbiaſed (I mean Unprovoked ) men, in that Science of 
our Law; who knew the Frame and Conſtitution of the Kingdom, and that the 


Biſhops were no leſs the Repreſentative Body of the Clergy, than the Houſe of 


Commons was of the People; and conſequently, that the depriving Them of 
voice in Parliament, was a Violence, and removing Landmarks; and not a Shaking 
( which might Sertle again ) but -Diflolving Foundations ; which muſt leave the 
Building unſafe for habitation : That Such men, who knew the Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil State was ſo wrought and interwoven together, and, in truth, ſo incorpora- 
ted in each other, that the one could not long continue in Proſperity without the. 
other; and that the Profeſſors of the Law were never at ſo great a height, as even 
in This time that They fo unjuſtly envied the greatneſs of the Church: And laſtly, 


ht well know, that the great and unweildy Body of the 
Clergy, conſiſting o 


tions of the People ; could never be Regulated and Govern'd by any Magiſtrates 
but of Themſelves; nor by any Rules, but of ſuch Power as the Biſhops exerciſed ; 


Whom ( beſides all arguments of Piety, aud ſubmiffion to Antiquity .) the expe- 
rience of the Bleſſed Times ſince the Reformation, not to be parallel'd in any Na- 


tion under Heaven, declared to be the moſt Happy Managers, of that Power, what- 
ſoever rankneſs and excreſcence might have proceeded from ſome Branches: 
[ tay, that theſe Knowing and Diſcerning men (for Such I mult confeſs there have 
been) ſhould believe it poſſible for Them to flouriſh ; or that the Law it ſelf would 
have the ſame reſpect and veneration from the People, when the well diſpoſed 


Fabrick of the Church ſhould be rent aſunder; (which, without Their activity 


and skill in Confuſion, could never have been compaſs'd ) hath been to me an In- 
ſtance of the Divine Anger againſt the Pride of Both, in ſuffering them to be the 
Fatal Engines of Breaking one another: whereas Neither could have been oppreſs'd 
by any other Strength or Power but their Own. 


And I cannot but fay, to the Profeſſors of that great and admirable myſtery, the 


Common Law. (upon which, no man looks with more affection, reverence, and 


upon the ground they have won, and to be Maſters of the Field; and, it may be, 
Wear ſome of the Trophies and Spoils They have raviſh'd from the Oppreſs'd; 
that they have Vet but ſharpen'd Weapons for Others to wound them; and that 
their Own Arguments and Eloquence, may be, one time or other, applied to their 
Own Deſtruction. And therefore, if they haveeither Piety, to. repent and redeem. 
the Ill that they have wrought ; or Policy, to Preſerve their own condition from 
Contemp'; and Themſelves from being Slaves to the moſt abject of the People; 


ntereſt ; and, by a firm and ſteady purſuit, endeavour to fix Both on the Same 
Foundation, from whence they have been ſo violently diſtutb'd. 
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of ſuch different tempers, humours, inclinations, and abilities, 
and which inevitably will have ſo ſtrong an Influence upon the nature and affe- 
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By this time th: King was as weary of Scotland, as he had been impatient to £0 
thither; finding all things propoſed to him, as to a vanquifh'd perſon, without 
conſideration of his Honour, or his Intereſt; and having not one Councellor about 
him, but the Duke of Lenox; (who from the beginning carried himſelf by the 
molt exact rules of Honour, Gratitude, and Fidelity to him) and very few Fol- 


lowers: who had either affection to his Perſon, or reſpect of his Honour 


That which ſhould have been an Act of Oblivion, was made a Defence and 
Juſtification of wharloever they had done: Their firſt Tumults, and erecting their 
Tables, in Oppoſition to, and at laſt Suppteſſing, both Courts of Juſtice and 
Seſſion; and the Acts and Orders of thoſe Tables; declared to be“ the effect; 
« of their Duty to his Majeſty ; and according to the Law of the Land: And ſo 
all thoſe, who, according to their Allegiance, had oppoſed and reſiſted them on 
the behalf of his Majeſty, and were qualified by his Majeſty's Commiſſions, were 
adjudg'd Criminal; and the only perlons Excepted from Pardon, and Ecenipreq 
from the Benefit of that Oblivion. | 

The Seditious Acts of that Aſſembly, which had Expell'd all Biſhops, and the 
Canonical Clergy, from being Members of that Aſſembly ; and affirm' d themſelves 
to have a Power, © to inflict the Cenſures of the Church upon his Majeſty him: 
« ſe]; were declared © ro be Lawful, and according to the Conſtitution of the 
« Kingdom; and the Government of the Church by Arch Biſhops, and Biſhops, 
&« declared to be againſt the Word of God; and they condemn, as Enemies 
<« to the Propagation of the true reform d Proteſtant Religion; and therefore to 
ce he utterly Aboliſh'd : and their Lands given to the King, his Heirs and Suc- 


c cefjors. 


In conſideration of the King's neceſſary Abſence from that his Native Kingdom, 
it was thought fit, “that the Full and Abſolute Government thereof, ſhould be 
* committed to the Lords of the Secret Council; who were likewiſe made “ Con- 
<« ſexvators of the Peace of the two Kingdoms, during the intervals of Parliaments, 
and thoſe Lords, and Conſervators, © were then, and till, to be named by Par- 
&« lament ; which was once in three years to aſſemble upon a day certain, with. 
out any Summons from the King, if He neglected to publiſh ſuch Summon: ; 


and, upon the ſame reaſon, © all great Officers, as Chancellor, Treaſurer, Se. 


t cretary, and the reſt, nominated by Parliament „and in the interval by rhe 
Lords of the Secret Council; without ſo much as being concern d to have his Ma- 


Jelty's approbation. 


All which Acts, and whatſoever elſe they were pleaſed to preſent to him, con- 
cerning Church or State, the King confirm d; and thereby, made the Lord Lowdey, 
who had been the Principal Manager of the Rebellion, Chancellor of Scorlund; 
and created him likewiſe an Earl; and conferr'd the other great Offices, as he was 


directed: Then, he made the Earl of Argyle“ for he was ſti l truſted with conferring 


of Honours ) Marquis; their great General, Le/ly, Earl of Leven; and their Lieu- 


' tenant General, Earl of Calender; and conferr'd other Honours on Perſons. ac- 


cording to the capacity and ability they had in doing him Miſchief: And laſtly, 
( leaving all his Own Party barely to Live ; for he had procured a Pardon tor 
them from the Parliament, upon condition“ They came ror near the King's pre- 
<« ſence; nor. receiv'd any Benefit from him, without their approbation ) his Ma- 
Jeſty gave all the Lands of rhe Church, which had been devolv'd to Him by its 
ruin; and whatſoever He had elſe to give, in that Kingdom; to thoſe, who had 
diſcover'd it not to be in good hands before: So that he ſeemd to have made 


that Progreſs into Scotland, only that he might make a perfect Deed of Gift of 


that Kingdom; which he could never have done, ſo abſolutely, without going 
thitftx. And ſo, having nothing more to do There, he begun his journey towards 
England about the middle of November. 

It is not to be doubted, in conſideration of thoſe Extravagant Conceſſions, they 


made as Extravagant Promiſes to the King; that by their Loyal and Dutiful 
comportment, his Majeſty ſhould find ro diminution of his Power; that He ſhould 


have the entire obedience of that Nation. to preſerve his full Rights and Regali- 
ties in England; and tojreduce Ireland : The Earl of Lever telling him (as Marquis 
Hamilton aflured me; in His hearing) © that he would not only never more ſerve A- 
e gainſt him, but that whenever his Majeſty would require his Service, He ſhould 
<« have it, without ever asking what the cauſe was. And many of them whiſp:r- 
ing in bis ear, ard aſſuring him, „that aſſocn as the troubles of the late —_ 
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« could be perfectly calm'd, They would Reverie and Repeat whattuever was 
« now unreaſonably extorted from him. And his Majeſty having never receiv'd 
any conſiderable Prot from Scotland, cared the leſs for what ne . parted with 
There: and, it may be, being reſolvd They ſhould be no more Chaige ro him in 
his Court here ( for ſurely he had then very hard thoughts of a grear part of the 

Nation) he believ'd he thould fave more in This Kingdom, than he had given ih 

That; and he made no doubt, but that They were ſo Full fed now, that they 

ſhould not Stir from home again, till the Temper and Affection of his People here, 

ſhould be better diſpoſed for their reception. 


But his Majeſty never confider'd, or not ſoon enough, that They could not rea- 


ſonably hope to keep, what they had fo ill got, but by the ſame arts by which 


they were ſuch gainers; and there cannot be a ſurer evidence of the Continuance 
of an Enemy, than the having receiv'd Injuries from him, of a nature that do not 
uſe to be forgiven. Neither did he ſufficiently weigh the unſpeakable Encourage. 
ment; and, in ſome particulars, the reaſonable Pretence, the Factious Party here 
would have, from the Proſperous Wickedneſs of Thoſe there. And, it is certain, 
their number from thenceforth increas d wonderfully : the Enemies of the Church 
preſuming Their work was more than half done, when the King himſelf had de- 
clared (fer his Co-ſent to that Act They would eaſily mak: appear to be ſuch ) 
« that the Government by Arch-hiſhops, and Biſhops, was againſt the Word of 
« God, and the Propagation of Religion. Many concluding the King would at 
laſt Yield to any thing, put themſelves in company of the boldelt and moſt po- 
fitive Askers ; and Some, who in their hearts abhor'd what the Scots had done, yet 
diſdaining to be overwitted by them; and that They ſhould get more tor. Them- 
ſelves, and receive a greater argument of the King's truſt, than We of this Nation; 


out of pure Malice to Them, reſolv'd to do the ſame things with them; and ſo 


joimd and concurr'd in any Exorbitancies. All which the King too late difcover'd, 
by the Entertainment he receiv'd upon his return, 


1 + . 


About the time the news came of the King's beginning his journey from Scor- rhe Committee = 
land vpon a day appointed ; and that he had ſettled all things in that Kingdom for the Remon- 
to the general Satisficion; the Committee for preparing the Remonſtrance, offer'd 2 nate 
their. Report to the Houſe; which cauſed the Draught they offer'd, to be Read. „ 
It contain'd a very bitter Repreſentarion, of all the Illegal thirigs which had been commons. © 
done, from the firſt hour of the King's coming to the Crown, to that minute; with 
all the ſharp Reflexions which could be made, upon the King himſelf, the Queen, and 
Council; and publiſh'd all the unreaſonable Jealouſies of the Preſent Government, 
of the introducing Popery ; and all other particulars, that might dilturb the minds 
of the People: which were erough diſcompoſed. 5 

The Houſe ſeem'd generally to diſlike it; many ſaying.“ that it was very un- 
« neceſſarv, and unſcaſonable : Unneceſſary, all thoſe Grievances being already 
« fully Redreſ-'d ; and the Liberty and Property of the Subject being as well 


« Secured for the future, as could poſſibly be done: and Unſeaſonable, aiter the 


© King had gratified them, with granting every thing which They had deſired of 


“ him; and after fo long abſence, in the ſettling the Diſorders in another Kingdom 
© which he had happily .compoſed ; to be now welcom'd home with ſuch a vo- 
“ lume of Reproaches, for what Others had done amiſs, and which He himſelf 
had refo md. Notwithſtanding all which, all the other Party appear d Paſſiona- 
tely concern d that it might not be rejected; and enlarged themſelves with as high 
expreſſions Againlt the Government. as at firſt; with many inſinuations, © that we 
* were in danger of being deprived of all the Good Acts which we had gain'd, if 
© great care and vigilance were not uſed, to Diſappoint ſome Counſels which were 
ſtill entertain d, making ſome doubtful glances and reflex ions upon the Rebellion in 
Ireland; ( with which they perceiv'd many good men were eaſily amuſed ) and in 
the end prevail d © that a day ſhould be appointed, when the Houſe ſhould be re- 


* ſolv'd into a Committee of the whole Houſe, and the Remonſtrance to be then 


s retaken into conſideration : and in the mean time they employ'd all their credit 
and intereſt with particular men, to perſwade them, © that the Paſſing that Remon- 
* {trance was molt neceſſary, for the Preſervation and Maintenance of all thoſe good 
Laus which They had already made; giving ſeveral reaſons to ſeveral perſons, 
29 to their natures and inclinations; aſſuring many, “that They intended it 
RN only for the Mortification of the Court, and manifeſtation that that Malignant 
Party, which app-ard to he growing Up in the Houle, could not prevail; and 


then, © that it ſhould remain {till in — hands, and never be publiſh d. 2 
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And by theſe, and the like arts, They promiſed themſelves that they ſhould eaſily 
carry it: So that the day it was to he reſumed, They entertain d the Houſe all the 
morning with other Debates, and towards noon call'd for the Remonſtrance; and it 
being urged by ſome, © that it was too late to enter upon it, with much difficult 
they conſented, * that it ſhould be entred upon the next morning at nine of the 
« Clock ; and every clauſe ſhould be Debated, the Speaker in the Chair; for They 
would not have the Houſe reſolv'd into a Committee, which they believ'd would 
ſpend roo much time. Oliver Cromwell ( who, at that time, was little taken notice 
of) ask'd the Lord Fz/&/and, © Why he would have ir put off, for that day would 
« quickly have determin'd it? He anſwer'd, © There would not have been time 
te enough, for ſure it would take ſome Debate. The Other replied, © a very ſorry 
one. They ſuppoſing, by the computation they had made, that very few would 
oppoſe it. | | 

"Bur He quickly found he was miſtaken : for the next morning, the Debate being 
entred upon about Nine of the Clock, it continued all that day; and Candle; being 
call'd for when it grew dark, ( neither Side being very deſirous to adjourn it till the 
next day ; though it was evident, very many withdrew themſelves out of pure 
faintneſs and diſability to attend the concluſion ) the Debate continued till it was after 
Twelve of the Clock, with much Paſſion; and the Houſe being then divided, upon 


It was carried the Paſſing or Not paſſing it, it was carried in the Affirmative, by Nine voices, and 
by Nine vices. no more: and aſſoon as it was declared, Mr. Hambden moved, that there might 


be an Order entred for the preſent Printing it; which produced a fharper Debate 
than the former. It appear'd then, that They did not intend to fend ir up to the 
Houſe of Peers, for Their concurrence ; but that it was upon the matter an Appeal to 
the People; and to infuſe Jealoufies into their minds. It had ſeldom been the cuſtom 
to Publiſh any Debates, or Determinations of the Houſe, which were not regularly 
firſt tranſmitted to the Houſe of Peers ; nor was it thought in truth, that the Houſe 
had Authority to give warrant for the Printing of any thing; all which was offer d 


by Mr. Hyde, with ſome warmth, affoon as the motion was made for the Printing 


it: and He ſaid, © He believ'd the Printing it in that manner, was not Lawful; and 
ce He fear'd it would produce Miſchievous effects; and therefore defired the leave 
« of the Houſe, that if the Queſtion ſhould be put, and be carried in the Affirmative, 
« that He might have liberty to enter his Proteſtation; which he no ſooner ſaid, than 
Feffery Palmer (a man of great reputation, and much eſteem'd in the Houſe ) ſtood 


up, and made the ſame motion for Himſelf, “ that he might likewiſe Proteſt , Many 
afterwards, without diſtinftion, and in ſome diſorder, cry'd out together, © They 


did Proteſt : So that there was after ſcarce any quiet and regular Debate. But 
the Houſe by degrees being quieted, They all conſented, about two of the Clock in the 
morning, to adjourn till Two of the Clock the next Afternoon. And as they went 
out of the Houſe, the Lord Falkland ask d Oliver Cromwell, ® Whether there had 


* been a Debate? to which he anſwer d, he would take His word another time; and 
 whiſper'd him in the ear, with ſome aſſeveration, that if the Remonſtrance had 
t been rejected, He would have fold all he had the next morning, and never have 


& ſeen England more, and he knew, there were many other honeſt men of the ſame 
cc reſolution. So near was the poor Kingdom at that time to its Deliverance. 
However They got this victory, they did not in a long time recover the ſpirits 
they loſt, and the agony they had ſiſtain'd, whilſt it was in ſuſpenſe; and they 
diſcern'd well enough, that the Houſe had not at that time half its Members preſent; 


though they had provided, that not a man of Their Party was abſent ; and that they 


had even carried it by the hour of the night, which drove away a greater number 


of old and infirm Oppoſers, than would have made Thoſe of the Negative Supe- 
' rior in number: So that They had little hope, in a Fuller Houſe, to Prevail in any 


of their Unjult deſigns, except they found ſome other expedient, by hopes or fears, 
to work upon the afte&ions of the ſeveral Members. 

In order to which; They ſpent moſt part of the next day in their private conſulta- 
tions, how to Chaſtiſe ſome of Thoſe who had offended them the day before ; and 
reſolv'd in the firſt place, not to ſuffer that Precedent to be introduced into the 
Houſe, “that men ſhould Proteſt againſt the Senſe of the Houſe : which, it is true, 
had not been uſed in the Houſe of Commons. This Subject was the more grateful 
ro them, becauſe they ſhould heartily take Revenge upon Mr. Hyde, whom they 
perfectly bated ; and to whoſe activity, they imputed the trouble they had ſultain'd 
the day before; and He was the Firſt who made the Proteſtation, that is, ask'd leave 
to do it; Which pioduced the other ſubſequent clamour, that was indeed wo 
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diſorder. But here they differ d amonelt themſelves; all the Leading violent men, 


who bore the greateſt ſway, were moſt glad of the occaſion, as it gave them oppor- | 


mnity to be rid of Mr. Hyde; which they paſſionately defired : but Sr. John Hotham, 
Cholmondley, and Stapleton (who never ſever d, and had a numerous Train attending 
their motions ) remember d the Service Mr. Hyde had done againſt the Court of 797+; 
the overthrowing whereof was Their peculiar glory ) and would not conſent that 
they ſhould queſtion him; but were ready to concur with them in the Proſecution of 
any other of the Proteſtors ; whereof there was number enough. This made ſo great 
a Difference among them, that for the preſent they agreed no further, than “ that 
« they would that Afternoon only provide, that the next morning they would fall 
« Per 1 and then they might conſult together at night, what perſon they 
ould Sacrifice. | VVV 
dont Three of the Clock, when the Houſe met, Mr. Pym © lamented the Diſor- 
« Jer of the night before, which, he ſaid, might probably have engaged the Houſe 
« jn Blood, and had proceeded principally from the offering a Proteſtation; which 
« had been never before offer d in That Houſe ; and was a Tranſgreſſion that ought 
to be ſeverely Examin'd, that Miſchief might not reſult hereafter from tt a: Prece- 


dent: and therefore propoſed, that rhe Houſe would the next morning enter upon 


« that Examination; and in the mean time, men might recolle& themſelves, and 
« They who uſed to take Notes, might peruſe their Memorials; that the Perſons 
« who were the chief cauſes of the Diſorder, might be named, and defend themſelves 


« the beſt they could: and with this reſolution the Houſe aroſe, the vexation of the 


night before, being very viſible in the looks and countenance of many. Neither that 
nights deliberation ; nor all the Artifice or Importunity that could be uſed, could re- 
move the obſtinate Northern men from their reſolution ; They declared poſitively, 


« That if they Proſecuted Mr. Hyde, They, and all their Friends, would engage in 


« his Defence : which made the Others reſolve, not to incur the danger or inconve- 
nience of ſuch a Schiſm; and ſo they unanimouſly agreed upon Another perſon, 
whom they would accuſe. f i „ 
The next morning, They firſt enlarged upon the Offence it ſelf; of the Miſchief 
« it had like to have produced; and would unavoidably produce, if the cuſtom or 
© liberty of it were ever admitted; That it was the Firſt time it had ever been offer d 
jn that Houſe ; and that care ought to be taken, that it ſhould be the Laſt; by the 
« ſevere Judgetuent of the Houſe, upon thoſe perſons who had begun the Preſumption. 
Mr. Hyde, who had then known nothing of the Private conſultation z and had many 
reaſons to believe Himſelf to be defign'd; ſtood up, ( notwithſtanding ſome Signs 
made to him at a diſt ince by his Northern Friends, which he underſtood not) and 
ſaid, © It concern'd him to Juſtify what he had done, being the Firſt man who men- 
« tion'd the Proteſtation : upon which, there was a general Noiſe and Clamour to 
« Withdraw ; and as great, © to Speak: He proceeded, and {iid, © He was not old 
enough to know the Ancient Cuſtoms of That Houſe; but, that He well knew, it 
« was a very Ancient Cuſtom in the Houſe of Peers; and Leave was never denied 


« There to any, who ask d that he might Proteſt, and enter his Diſſent, againſt any 


« Tudgement of the Houſe; to which he would not be underſtood to have given his 
* Confent : That He did nor underſtand any reaſon, why a Commoner ſhould not 
© have the ſame Liberty, if he deſired not to be involv'd in any Vote, which he 
thought might poſſibly be Inconvenient to him. That he had not offer'd his Pro- 
< teſtation againſt the Remonſtrance, though he had oppoſed it all he could, becauſe 
« it remain'd till within thoſe Walls; That he had only defired leave to Proteſt a- 
« oainſt the Printing it; which he thought, was not in many reſpe&s Lawful for 
« Them to do; and might prove very Pernicious to the Publick Peace. 

They were very much offended with all he faid, and his aſſurance in ſpeaking ; 
and Mr. Strode could not contain himſelf from ſaying, that That Gentleman had 
confeſs'd that He had Firſt propoſed the Proteſtation; and therefore defired, He. 
might Withdraw z which many Others likewiſe call'd for: till Sr. Jahn Hotham 
appear d with ſome warmth againſt it; and young Horham, his Son, accuſed Jeffery 
Palmer © of giving the cauſe of Diſorder, by ſaying, I do Prozeſt, without asking 
the Leave of the Houſe ; and encouraging Others to cry out every man, Ido Proteſt: 
whereupon, They all fell into great Noiſe and Confuſion; and ſo, without much more 
diſcourſe, Mr. Palmer was call'd upon © to Explain; which, as he was about to do, 
Mr. Hyde (who lov'd him much; and had rather have ſuffer'd Himſelf, than that 
Heſhould ) ſpoke, to the Orders of the Houſe; and faid, © That it was Againlt the 
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+ for any thing he faid in the Houſe Two days before; when it could not he 
* preſurned, that his Own Memoiy could Recollett all the words he had uſed: 
* or, that any body elſe could Charge him with them; and appeal'd to the Houſe 
„ whether there was any Precedent of the like. And there is no doubt, there ne. 
ver had been; and it was very Irregular. But They were too poſitively refoly'q 
to be diverted ; till, after two hours Debate, He himſelf defired, © that, to ſave 
the Houſe further trouble, he might Anſwer, and Wirhdraw ; which he did. 
When ir drew towards Night, after many hours Debate, it was order'd, © that he 
« ſhould be committed to the Tower; the angry men preſſing, with all their pow. 
er, © that he might be 4. the Houſe; having born him a long grudge, for the 
civility He ſhew'd in the Proſecution of the Earl of Srrafford ; that is, that He had 
not uſed the ſame reproachful language which the Others had done: but They were 
at the laſt glad to compound for his bare commitment to the Tower ; from whence 
he was withih few days enlarged, and return'd again to the Houſe. In the cloſe of 
that day, and the riſing of the Houfe, without much oppoſition, They obtain'd an 
Order tor the Printing their Remonſtrance; 

That Remonſtrance, after many clauſes and unbecoming ex preſſions were calt out, 
contain d, That there had been, from the Beginning of his Majeſty's Reign, a Ma- 
** lignant and Pernicious Deſign, of Subverting the Fundamental Laws and Principles 
„ of Government, upon which the Religion and Juſtice of the Kingdom was elta. 
&« hliſh'd : That the Actors and Promoters thereof, were the Jeſuited Papiſts; the Bi. 
«* ſhops, and Cotrupr part of the Clergy ; and Such Councellors and Courtiers, az 
{© had engaged themſelves to further the Intereſts of ſome Forreign Princes or Sates, 
eto the Prejudice of the King and State at home: All which had endeavour'd, to 
&« raiſe Differences and Diſcontents bet wixt the King and his People, upon queſtions 
« of Prerogative and Liberty; tv Suppreſs the Purity of Religion, and Such Men as 
« were belt affected to it, as the greateſt Impediment to that Change which They 
© thought to introduce; to cheriſh and maintain thoſe Opinions in Religion, which 
* brought Ours neareſt and moſt agreeable to the Papiſts; and to continue, multiply, 
and enlarge, the Differences between the Proteſtants themſelves, diſtinguiſhing 
« between Proteſtants and Puritans, by introducing and countenancing ſuch Opinions 
* and Ceremonies, as were fitteſt for accommodation with Popery; that ſo, of Pa- 
* piſts, Arminians; and Libercines, They might compoſe a Body, fit to act Such 
% Counſels and Reſolutions, as were moſt conducible to Their Own ends: and laſtiy, 
eto render the King DiſafteQed to Parliaments, by Slanders and Falſe Imputations, 
ce and ſo putting him upon other ways of Supply, as of more advantage than the or- 
&« dinary courſe of Subſidies; which brought infinite Loſs to the King and People, 
« and cauſed the Diſtractions that enſued. | * . 

They remembered“ the Breach of the Parliament at Oxford, in the Firſt year of his 
„ Majeſty's Reign; and reproach'd him with the Fruitleſs Voyage to Cadiæ, at his 
« firſt coming to the Crown; the Loſs of Rochel, by firſt Suppreſſing their Fleet 
“ with his Own Royal Ships, by which the Proteſtant Religion in Fance infinitely 
e ſuffer' d; the making a War with France precipitately, and a Peace with Spain, with- 
4 out Their conſent, and ſo deſerting the Cauſe of the Palatinate; and, with a De- 


4 fign, to bring in German Horſe, to force the Kingdom, by Violence, to Submit to 


* ſuch Arbitrary Contributions, as ſhould be required of them. 

They remember'd him, © of Chargirg the Kingdom by Billetting of Soldiers, and 
© by raifing of Coat and Conduct money for thoſe Soldiers, in the Second and Third 
« years of his Reign; of his Diſſolving the Parliament, in his Second year, after 
“Their Declaration of an intent to grant Five Subſidies; and the exacting thoſe five 
“ Subfidies afterwards by a Commiſſion of Loan: upon the refufal whereof, divers 
« Gentlemen were Impriſon'd, whereof ſome Died, by the Diſeaſes they contracted 
< in that Impriſonment; of great Sums raiſed by Privy-Seals; and of an attempt to ſet 


the Exciſe on foot. 


They remember'd * the Diſſolution of the Parliament in the Fourth year of his 
“ Reign, and the Untrue and Scandalous Declarations thereupon; the Impriſoning 
divers Members of that Parliament after the Diſſolution, and detaining them cloſe 
e Priſoners for Words ſpoken in Parliament, Sentencing and Fining them for thoſẽ 
Words; One of which Died in Priſon for want of ordinary refreſhment, whoſe 
* Blood (They fay ) ſtill cry'd for Vengeance. | 3 

They reproach'd his Majeſty „ with Injuſtice, Oppreſſion, and Violence, whien, 
* after the Breaking of that Parliament, broke in upon them, without any reſtraint 


* or moderation; with the great Sums of money He had exatted throughout the . g 
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4 dom for default of Knighthocd, in the Fourth year of his Reign; with the Re- 
« ceiving Tonnage and Poundage, from the death of King James; and raiſing the 
« Book of Rates, and laying New Impoſitions upon Trade; with the Enlargement 
« of Forrelts, and Compoſitions thereupon ; the ingroſſing Gun powder, and ſuftering 
none to buy it without Licence; with all the moſt odious Monopolies, of Soap, 
« Wine; Salt, Leather, Sea-coal, and the reſt; which had been granted from his Ma- 
jeſty's firſt coming to the Crown, and ſome of them before) “ with the new Tax of 
« Ship-money, and the ill guarding the Seas, and leaving the Merchants naked to the 
violence of the Turkiſh Pirates, notwithſtanding that extraordinary and extravagant 


« Supply ; with the Vexations upon pretence of Nuiſances in Building, and thereupon 


« raifing great Sums of money for Licences to Build; and of Depopulation, that 


« men might pay Fines to continue the ſame miſdemeanour; with the Seizin 


« the Merchants Money in the Mint; and an abominable Project of making Braſs 
« Money. | | 5 

They repeated © the extravagant Cenſures of the Star- Chamber, whereby the Sub- 
60 - had been oppreſsd, by Fines, Impriſonments, Stigmatizings, Mutilations, 
« Whippings, Pillories, Gags, Confinements, Baniſhments; the Severe and Illegal 
Proceedings of the Council-Table, and other new ereQted Judicatories, and the Suſ- 


« penſions, Excommunications, and Deprivations, of Learned and Pious Miniſters, 


« by the High Commiſhon Court; which grew to that Exceſs of Sharpneſs and Seve- 
« rity, that They ſaid it was not much leſs than the Rom Inquiſition. 

They reproach'd the King © with the Lityrgy and Canons ſent into Scotland, as an 
« Attempt upon the Proteſtant Religion; with the Forcing that Nation to raiſe an 


« Army in thei: Own Defence, and raifingan Army Againſt them; with the Pacification, 


« 2nd Breachof that Pacification , that He call'd a Parliament after, in hope to Corrupt 


« it, and make it Countenance the War with Scotland; which when he found it would 


Not do, he Diſſolv'd it, and then committed Membeis to Priſon ; and compell'd 
« men to lend Money againſt their wills; and Impriſon'd ſuch as refuſed. 


They mention'd © the Synod held by the Biſhops after the end of the Parliament, 


and the Canons and Oath made by them; the raiſing the Armies, Here and in Irc- 


and, againſt the Scots; and the liberal Collection and Contribution from the Cler- 


« py, and the Catholicks, towards that War; all the Favours that had been done to 


the Papiſts; the Reception and Entertainment of Seignior Con, and the Comte Ro- 


« Zett;, by the Queer, from Rome; and ſome Miniſters ſent by her Majeſty thither. 
In a word, They left not any Error or Misfortune in Government, or any Paſſionate 
Exerciſe of Power, unmention'd or unpreſs'd, with the Sharpeſt, and molt Pathetical 


Expreſſions to affect the People, that the gereral obſervation of the Wiſeſt, or the 


particular animoſity of che moſt Diſobliged, or Ill Affetted perſons, could ſuggeſt, 


io the Diſadvantage of the King, from the death of his Father, to the unhappy be- 


ginning of the preſent Parliament. „ : EE: 

Then They magnified their Own Services: © That having found the Kingdom 
« groaning under theſe Difficulties, which ſeem'd ro be inſuperable, They had, by 
© the Divine Providence, overcome them all; That They had aboliſh'd Ship Money, 
© and all Monopolies; and had taken away that which was the Root of all thoſe 
« Evils, the Arbitrary Power of Taxing the Subject, pretended to be in the King : 


„That the Living Grievances, the Evil Councellors, were ſo quell'd, by the Juſtice 


done on the Earl of Srrafford; the Flight of the Lord Euch, and Secretary Vi n- 
* debank ; the Accuſation and Impriſonment of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and 
other Delinquents ; that it was not like to be only an Eaſe to the Preſent Times, 
but a Preſervation to the Future. SES Os Rs e 
They reckon'd up © all the Good Laws, and the Benefit the People receiv'd by 
* thoſeLaws; ſpoke of many Good Defigns They had, for the Benefit of the King- 
dom: But then Complain'd, © of Oppofitions, and Obſtructions, and Ditficulties, 
with which They were encounter d, and which ſill lay in their Way, with ſome 
* {treneth, and much obſtinacy ; That there was a Malignant Party took heart again, 
« that Preferr'd ſome of their own Agents and Factors, to Degrees of Honour, and 
© to Places of Truſt and Employment. That They had endeavour'd to work in his 
* Majeſty Ill Impreſſions and Opinions of Their Proceedings; as if They had done al- 
© together Their Own work, and not His; and had obtain'd many things from him 
© Prejudicial to the Crown, in reſpect of Prerogative, and Profit. To wipe out which 
* Slander, They declared, All They had done was for His Majelty, his Greatneſs, 
Honour, ard Support ; Thar, when They gave five and twenty thouſand pounds 
* 2 month, for the relief of the Northern Counties, in the ſupport of the Scori/h 


, AA a2 Army, 


The wajs by 
which the 
Party grew in 
the Fhuſe of 
Commons. 


« Army, It was given to the King, for that He was bound to Protect his Subjects; 
e and that, when They undertook the charge of the Army, which colt above titty 
e thouſand pounds a month, It was given to the King, for that it was his Majeſty's 
„ Army, and the Commanders and Soldiers under contract with Him; and that, when 


FT bey undertook to pay their Brethren of Scotland three hundred thouſand pounds, 


« It was to repair the Dammages and Loſſes They had ſuſtain d by his Majeſty and 
cc his Miniſters; and that thoſe particulars, amounted to above Eleven hundred 


* thouſand pounds. 


Then They negligently and perfunctorily paſs'd over his Majeſty's Graces and Fa- 


vouts; © as being little more than in Juſtice He was obliged to grant; and of no conſj. 
4 derable Loſs and Dammage to Himſelf : and promiſed the good People ſhortly 


« Eaſe in the matter of Protections, (by which, the Debts from Parliament men, and 
ce their Followers and Dependents, were not recoverable) and ſpeedily to pals a Bill 
<< to that purpoſe. . 

Ihen They inveigh'd againſt the Malignant Party, that had ſought to cauſe ea. 
c louſies between Them and their Brethren of Scotland; and that had ſuch a Party 
« of Biſhops and Popiſh Lords in the Houſe of Peers, as hinder d the Proceedings of 


divers good Bills, Paſs'd in the Commons Houſe, concerning ſundry great Ahules 


% and Corruptions both in Church and State; (when, at that time, the Houle of 
Peers had only refuſed to concur with them in two Bills; that, of the Proteſtation; 


and, the taking 'away the Votes of Biſhops out of the Houſe of Peers ) © that had' 


« attempted to Diſaffect and Diſcontent his Majeſty's late Army, and to bring it up 
« againſt the Parliament, and City of London; that had raiſed the Rebellion in Je- 
„nd, and, it not by Their Wiſdom prevented, had brought the like Miſcry and 


„ Contufion in this Kingdom. 


Then They declared, that they meant to have a general Sy nod, of the moſt Grave, 
« Pious, Learned, and Judicious Divines, of this Iſland; (when, at that time, there 
was ſcarce one Orthodox Divine of Exgland in reputation with them ) “ who, aſſiſted 
« by ſome from Forreign Parts, profeſſing the ſame Religion, ſhould confider of al] 
ce things neceſſary for the Peace and good Government of the Church; and preſent 
ce the reſult of their Conſultations to the Parliament, to be There allowed and con- 
« firm'd : That they would provide a competent Maintenance for Conſcientious and 
« Preaching Miniſters, throughout the Kingdom: That they intended to Reform and 
“Purge the Fountains of Learning, the two Univerſities; that the Srreams flowing 
6 from thence might be clear and pure, and an Honour and Comfort to the whole 


Land: That his Majeſty ſhould be Petition d by Both Houſes, to employ ſuch 
Councellors, Embaſſadors, and other Miniſters, in managing his buſineſs at home 
and abroad, as the Parliament have cauſe to confide in; without which, they could 
not give his Majeſty ſuch Supplies for His Own ſupport : or ſuch Aſſiſtance for the 
<« Proteſtant Party beyond the Seas, as was deſired. 


Witball They declared, That the Commons might have cauſe, often, Juſtiy to 
« take Exceptions at ſome men for being Councellors, and yet not charge thoſe men 
« with Crimes; for that there are grounds of Diffidence, which ly not in Proof: 
ce and others, which though they may be Proved, yet are not Legally Criminal; as 


© to be a known Favourer of Papiſts; or to have been very forward in Defending ot 
« Countenancing ſome great Offenders, queſtion'd in Parliament; or to ſpeak Con- 


ce temptuouſly of Either Houſe of Parliament, or Parliamentary Proceedings; or ſuch 
as are ſuſpected to get Councellors Places, or any other of truſt concerning publick 


Employment, for Money: That all good courſes may be taken, to Unite the two 
Kingdoms of Exgland and Scotland; to be mutually aiding and aſſiſting one another 


« for the Common Good of the Iſland, and the Honour of Both: With ſome other 


particulars of this nature. | 
I know not, how thoſe men have already anſwer'd to their own Conſciences ; or 


how they will anſwer it, to Him who can diſcern their Conſciences; who, having 41. 


ſumed their Countries Truſt, and, it may be, with great Earneſtneſs laboured to p'0- 


cure that Truſt, by Their Supine Lazineſs, Negligence, and Abſence, were the Fit 
Inlets to thoſe Inundations; and ſo contributed to thoſe Licences which have ovei- 


whelm'd us. For, by this means, a Hand ful of men, much infer ot in the beginning, 


in number and interelt, came to give Laws to the Major part; and. to ſhew tha! 
Three diligent perſons, are really a Greater and more Significant number, than Teil 
Unconcern'd, They, by Plurality of Voices, in the end, converted or reduced the 
Whole Body to Their opinions. It is true, Men of Activity and Faction, in any drfig!, 
have many Advantages, that a Compoſed and Settled Council, though Inguſtriovs 

| enough, 
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enough, uſually have not; and ſome, - that Gallant men cannot give themſelves leave to 
entertain: for, beſides their through conſidering and formir g their Counſels before 
they execute them; They contract a habit of Ill Nature and Diſingenuity neceſſary 
to Their affairs, and the remper of Thoſe upon whom they are to work, that Liberal 
minded men would not perſwade themſelves to entertain, even for the Prevention of 
all the Miſchief the Others intend. And whoſoever obſerves, the IIl Arts by which 
Theſe men uſed to prevail upon the People in general; Their abſurd, ridiculousLying, 
to win the affections, and corrupt the underſtandings, of the Weak ; and the bold 
Scandals, to confirm the Wilful ; the boundleſs Promiſes They preſented to the Ame 
bitious; and Their groſs, abject Flatteries, and Applications, to the Vulgar Spirited ; 
would hardly give himſelf leave to uſe thoſe Weapons, for the Preſervation of the 
Three Kirgloms | | | | 

The King had at that time a greater Diſadvantage, ( beſides the concurrence of il} 
and e traordinary accidents )) than Himſelt, or any of his Progenitors, had ever had 
before; having no Servant, of the Houſe of Commons, of Intereſt, Ability, and Re- 
putatior, and of Faithtulneſs and Affection to his Service: Sr. Thomas Fermyn, who 
was very Honeſt to him, and of good Abilities, through his indiſpoſition of health, 
and trouble of mind for his Son's misfortune, having left the Houſe, and the Courr, 
and being retired into the Country: and Sr. Harry Vane (who was the other only 
Privy-Counſellor) having committed thoſe Faults to the King, he knew could not 
be forgiven; and thoſe Faults to the Country, could not be forgotten; gave himſelf 
entirely to the diſpoſition of his new Maſters : and Mr. Saint John, who at the 
beginning was made Sollicitor General, and thereby, had obliged himſelf by a parti- 
cular Oath, “to Defend his. Majeſty's Rights; and in no caſe to be of Counſel, or 
give Advice, to the Prejudice of the King, and the Crown ; was the Chief Inſtru- 
ment, to Deviſe and Contrive all the Propoſitions, and Acts of Undutifulneſs towards 
him. So that, whilſt Theſe men, and their Conſorts, with the greateſt deliberation, 
conſulted, and diſpoſed themſelves to compaſs Confuſion z They, who out of the moſt 
abſtrated Senſe of Loyalty to the King, and Duty to their Country, ſever d from any 
relations to the King's ſervice, or hopes from the Court, preſerv'd their own Inno- 
cence, and endeavour'd to uphold the good old frame of Government, receiy'd nei- 
ther countenance nor conduct, from Thoſe who were naturally to have taken care of 
that province. And ſure, the Raging and Fanatick Diſtemper of the Houſe of Com- 
mons (to which all other diſtempers are to be imputed ) muſt moſt properly be at- 
tribured, to the Want of Such good Miniſters of the Crown in that Aſſembly, as being 
Unaw'd by any Guilt of their Own, could have watch'd Other men's ; and inform'd, 
encouraged, and influenced thoſe, who ſtood well inclined to the Publick Peace. 

To which purpoſe, if that Stratagem (though none of the beſt ) of winning men 
by Places, had been practiſed, as ſoon as the reſolution was taken at Jork to call a 
Parliament; (in which, it was apparent, dangerous attempts would be made; and 
that the Court could not be able to reſiſt thoſe attempts) and if Mr. Pym, Mr. Hamb- 
den, and Mr. Hollis, had been then Preferr d, with Mr. Saint-John; before They 
were deſperately embark'd in their deſperate deſigns; and had Innocence enough a- 
bout them, to truſt the King, and be truſted by him; having yet contracted no Per- 
ſonal animoſities againſt him: it is very poſſible, that They might either have been 
made Inſtruments to have done good Service; or at leaſt been reſtrain'd, from en- 
deavouring to Subvert the Royal Building, for ſupporting whereof They had been 
placed as principal Pillars. | : 
But the Rule the King gave himſelf, (very reaſonable at any other time) that They 
ſhould Firſt do Service, and compaſs this or thar thing for him, before they ſhoul 
receive Favour, was then very unſeaſonable : ſince, beſides that They could not in truth 
do him that Service without the qualification, it could not be expected They would 
deſert that Side, by the Power of which They were ſure to make themſelves conſi- 
derable, without an unqueſtionable mark of intereſt in the Other, by which They 
were to keep up their Powerand Reputation : and ſo, whilſt the King expected They 
ſhould manifeſt their inclinations to His Service, by their Temper and Moderation in 
thoſe Proceedings that moſt offended him; and they endeavour'd, by doing all the 
Hurt they could, to make evident the Power they had to do him Good ; He grew 
ſo far Diſobliged, and Provoked, that he could not in Honour Gratify them; and 
They ſo Obnoxious, and Guilty, that they could not think themſelves Secure in his 
F2vour : and thence, according to the Policy and Method of Injuſtice, continued to 
Onnreſs that Power they had Injured ; and to raife a Security fot themſelves, by 
Diſabling the King to queſtion their tranſgreſſions, W 
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The King's Re- 
ception in Lon- 
don upon his re- 
turn out of Scot- 
land, Nov. 25. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe Contrivances, to Leſſen the Reputation of the Court; 
(to which many other particulars contributed; which will be touch d hereafter ) The 
City of London made great Preparations to receive the King. Gourney, then Lord 
Mayor, was a man of Wiſdom, and Courage; and expreſs d great Indignation, to 
ſee the City ſo Corrupted, by the ill artifices of Factious perſons ; and therefore at. 
tended upon his Mafliy, at his entrance into the City, with all the Luſtre and good 
Countenance it could ſhew ; and as great profeſſions of Duty, as It could make, or 
the King expect. And on Thurſday, the Five and Twentieth of November, the 
King entred into London; receiv'd with the greateſt acclamations of Joy, that haq 


been known upon any occaſion ; and after a moſt magnificent Entertainment, by $;. 


Sr, H. Vane 
turn'd out 
from being 
Secretary of 
State. 


A Petition pre- 
ſented te the 
King, together 
with the Re- 
monſtr ance, on 
Decemb. 1. 
and Printed. 


Richard Gourney Lord Mayor, at the Cid Hall; where the King, Queen, Prince, 
and the whole Court, of Lords and Ladies, were Feaſted ; his Majeſty was attended 
by the whole City to Whize-Hall; where he lodg'd that night; and the Earl of 


Eſſex refign'd his Commiſſion, of General on this fide Dent; which had been granted 


for the Security of the Kingdom, at his Majeſty's going into the North. 

The next day, the King went to Hampton- Court; and aſſoon as he came thither, 
took away the Seals from Sr. Henry Vane ; (having before taken away his Staff of 
Treaſurer of the Houſhold from him, and conferr'd it upon the Lord $2v2e, in lieu 
of the Preſidentſhip of the North; which he was to have had, if Both Houſes had not 
declared that Commiſſion to be Illegal) and appointed the Guards, that were kept 
at Weſtminſler for the Security of the two Houſes, ever ſince the News out of Scat. 
land, to be diſmiſs'd ; and ſhortly after, publiſh'd a Proclamation, for Obedience 
to be given to the Laws eſtabliſh d, for the exerciſe of Religion. 

Theſe proceedings of his Majeſty, much troubled the Managers in the Houſe; and 
the Entertainment given to him by the City of London, in which their entire confidence 
was, much de jected them; and made them apprehend, their Friends There were not 
ſo Powerful as they expected: However they ſeem'd to abate nothing of their met- 
tal; and ſhortly after his return, refolv'd to preſent their Remonſtrance lately framed, 
to him, together with a Petition ; in which they complain'd, © of a Malignant Party, 


c which prevail'd ſo far, as to bring divers of their Inſtruments to be of his Privy- 


Council; and in other employments of truſt and nearneſs ahout his Majeſty, the 


« Prince, and the reſt of his Children; to which Malignant Party, amoneſt other 
„ wickedneſs, they imputed the Inſurrection of the Papiſts in Ireland; and theretore, 
« for the Suppreſſing that wicked and Malignant Party, They beſought his Majeſty, 
<« that He would concur with his People, in a Parliamentary way, for the depriving 
the Biſhops of their Votes in Parliament, ( when at that time the Bill to that purpoſe 
had not paſs d the Houſe of Peers) © and abridging their immoderate power over 
cc the Clergy ; and for the removing unneceſſary Ceremonies, by which divers weak 
“ Conſciences had been ſcrupled; That He would remove from his Council Such 
&« perſons, as perſiſted to favour any of thoſe Preſſures wherewith the People had been 
<« griev'd ; and that He would for the future employ Such perſons in the Publick at- 
« fairs, and take Such to be near him in Places of truſt, as his Parliament might have 
« cauſe to confide in; and that He would reject, and refuſe, all mediation and folli- 
citation to the contrary, how powerful and near ſoever ; That He would forbear to 
« alienate any of the Forfeited and Eſcheated Lands in Ireland, which ſhould accrew 
« to the Crown by reaſon of this Rebellion. Which Deſires of Theirs being graciouſly 


fulfill d by his Majeſty, (They ſaid ) They would apply themſelves co ſuch 


The King's 
Anſwer to 
the Petition, 


« Courſes and Counſels, as ſhould ſupport his Royal Eſtate, with Honour and Plenty 
at home, with Power and Reputation abroad; and by Their Loyal Affections and 
« Service, lay a ſure and laſting foundation of the Greatneſs and Proſperity of his 
„ Majeſty, and his Royal Poſterity in future times. . OE 
his Petition, together with the Remonſtrance, was preſented at Hempron-Court, 
on the Firſt day of December ; and within few days after, both the Petition and Re- 
monſtrance were by Order Printed, and with great induſtry Publiſh'd throughout the 
Kingdom. Albeit the King, at the receipt thereof, deſired them not to publiſh ei- 
ther, till He ſhould ſend his Anſwer : which he did ſhortly after, expreſſing ; 
Hou ſenſible He was of that Diſteſpect; reprehending them for the Unpatlia- 
* mentarineſs of their Remonſtrance in Print; whereof (He ſaid ) © He would reſerve 
* to himſelf. to take ſuch courſe, as He ſhould think fit, in Prudence and Honour. 
But to their Petition, He told them, © That if They would make that Wicked and 
„Malignant Party, whereof they complain'd, known to his Majeſty, He would be 
as ready to Suppreſs and Puniſh ir, as they could be to Ten That by tbol⸗ 
* Councellors whom He had expoſed to Trial, He bad given ſufficient teſtimoni, 
| that 
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« that! there was no man ſo near him, in place or affection whom he would not leave 
« to the Juſtice of the Law, if They ſhould bring ſufficient Proofs, and a particular 


, « Charge againſt him; in the mean time, He wiſh'd them to forbear ſuch general 
. « Afperlions, as, ſince they named None in Particular, might reflect upon Alb his 
| « Council; That for the Choice of his Councellors, and Miniſters of State, it was 
: « the natural Liberty all Freemen have, and the undoubted Right of the Crown, to 
f « call Such to his Secret Council, and Publick Employment, as he ſhould think fit; 
« yer He would be careful, to make election of Such, as ſhould have given good 
. « teſtimonies of their Abilities and Integrity, and againſt Whom, there could be no 
; « juſt cauſe of Exception; That for the depriving the Biſhops of their Votes in Par- 
« Jjament, They ſhould conſider, that Their Right, was grounded upon the Funda- 
q « mental Law of the Kingdom, and conſtitution of Parliament. 
: „For what concern'd Religion, Church Government, and the removing unneceſ- 
f « {ary Ceretnonies, it the Parliament ſhould adviſe him to call a National Synod, 


He ſhould conſider of it, and give them due Satisfaction therein; declaring His 

« reſolution, to maintain the Doctrine and Diſcipline eſtabliſh's by Law, as well 

« ꝗgainſt all invaſions of Popery, as from the irreverence of Schiſmaticks and Sepa- 

« rꝗtiſts; wherewith, of late, this Kingdom and this City abounds. to the great dif 

« honour and hazard both of Church and State; for the Suppreſſion of whom, his 

« Maieſty required Their timely and active aſſiſtancſde. OY 
Jo Their defire concerning [re/axd, He told them, He much doubted, whether 

ce ir were S2aſonable to declare reſolutions of that nature, before the events of the 

« War were ſeen; however, He thank'd them for their advice, and conjured them, 


« to ufe all poſſible diligence and expedition in advancing the Supplies thither ; the 
1d « Inſolence and Cruelty of the Rebels daily increaſing. . 
ce The graciouſneſs and temper of this Anſwer, made no impreſſion on them; but 
ot They proceeded in their uſual manner; framing and encouraging, underhand, thoſe 
- whiſpers, by which, the Rebellion in Veland, might be underſtood to receive ſome 
d extraordinary countenance from the Court of Exgland; the ſcandal whereof, They 
y knew, would quickly fall upon the Queen. 5 
y- At this time, the diligence and dexterity of the Lord Mayor, cauſed an Addreſs 
he to be prepared to his Majeſty, from the Court of Aldermen ; which was ſent by the 
er two Sheriffs, and two Others of that Body; by which, © his Majeſty was humbly 
re « defired to refide at White-Hall : which angred the Governing Party, as much as 
y, Their kind reception had done. The Petition was graciouſly receiv d; all the Alder- 
ns men Knighted ; and the Court within a day or two, remov d to Whzire-Hall. 
fe The Letters out of Ireland were very importunate for relief, of Men, Money, and Affairs in 
Tet Proviſions; the Rebels very much increaſing and taking courage, from the flow Ireland. 
ok proceeding Here for their ſuppreſſion : which indeed was not advanced equal to mens 
ich expectations; though the King, upon his firſt coming to the Houſes after his return 
en from Scotland, with great earneſtneſs recommended it to them, Only, the Propo- 
4. ſitions made from Scotland, “ for the ſending ten thouſand men from Thence, into 
Te Ulſter, to be paid by the Parliament, were conſented to; whereby ſome Soldiers 
li were diſpuch'd thither, to defend their own Plantation; and did in truth, at Our 
to Charge, as much Oppteſs the Exgliſb that were There, as the Rebels could have done; 
. and had upon the mattet the ſole Government of that Province committed to them, 


fly the chief Towns and Garriſons which were kept by rhe Engliſh being deliver'd into 
ch their hands. The Lieutenant himſelf, the Earl of Leiceſter, (who was now grown 
ty gracious to the Managers) made not that haſt to his Charge, ſome men thought ne- 
nd ceſſary; pretending “ that the Rebels had Yet ſome apprehenſions and terrours of 
his His coming thither with great Forces, and Proviſions of all kinds; but that if they 

&« ſhould hear He were Landed, with ſo ſmall a Strength as was yet raiſed, and in 
rt © no better Equipage than he was yet able to go in, They would taks Courage, and 
Do. « would Oppreſs him, before more Succours could come; by reaſon, that They who 
the «© yer ſtood upon their guard, and publickly ſided not with Either, (till, by the re- 
ei- « fiſtance and oppoſition they found prepared for them, they might gueſs Who was 

like to prevail) would then freely declare, and join with the ret. 5 
lia. The flow levying of Men, was imputel to the Difficulty of getting Voluntiers; , Bil prepare“ 
Ive Their numbers, who had Commiſſion, upon beating Drums, riſing very inconſidera- in the Hufe of 
ir bly : and therefore, they prepared a Bill for Preſſing ; which quickly paſs'd the Com- cinmuns for 
and mons, and was ſent up to the Lords. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that there could be 3 
be then a Scircity of Men, or that it could be hard, within three Months after the Dif for Ireland. 
of os 8 bd banding 
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nding the Northern Army, to bring together as Many men as they had occafion 
to uſe : but Their buſineſs was to get Power, not Men; and therefore,, this 
Sratagem was uſed, to transfer the Power of Preſſing men from the King, to 
Themſelves ; and to get the King, that He might be Now Able to raiſe men for Ire. F 
land, to Diſable. himſelf from Preſſing, upon any Other occafion. For, in the 
Preamble of the Bill, which They ſent up to the Lords, ( as they had done before, 
the firſt Act for Tonnage and Poundage ) They declared, That the King had in 
e no caſe, or upon any occaſion, but the Invaſion from a Forreign Power, Ay. 
&« thority to Preſs the Free-born Subject; which could not confiſt with the Freedom 
and Liberty of his perſon. 
The Preamble . This doctrine was new to the Lords, and contrary to the uſage and cuſtom of all 
of the Bill, & times; and ſeem'd to them a great Diminution of that Regal Power, which was 
it came from neceſſary for the Preſervation of his own Subjects, and Aſſiſtance of his Allies, 
the Commons, which in many caſes He was bound to yield. And the Attourney General took 
excepted "of the courage, to defire the Lords, (as he ſhould often have done in other caſes) 
Caſe of Lok. &« that he might be heard, on the King's behalf, before they conſented to a Clauſe 
pk; &« ſo Prejudicial tothe King's Prerogative. This neceſſary ſtop was no ſooner made, 
than the Commons laid afide the confideration of Ireland; order'd their Committee, 
te to meet no more about that buſineſs; the Levies which were then making of 
Voluntiers, ſtood {till ; and they declared, © that the Loſs of Ire/and mult be 
imputed to the Lords. On the other fide the Lords too well underſtood that Lo- 
gick, to be moved by it; and were rather ſenfible of the Inconveniencies they had 
incurr'd by their former Compliance, than inclined to repeat the ſame error. 
In the mean time, Letters came every day from Ireland, paſſionately bemoaning 
Their condition.; and multitudes of Men, Women and Children. who were det- 
poil'd of their Eſtates, and forced into this Kingdom for want of Bread, ſpoke more 
lamentably than the Letters. In this ſtrait, they knew not what to do; for what: 
ever diſcourſe they pleaſed themſelves with, concerning the Lords, it was evident 
the Fault would ly at their Own doors: befides that, his Majeſty might make uſe 
of that occaſion, to take the whole buſineſs out of their hands, and manage it Him- 
ſelf by his Council; which would both leſſen their reputation and intereſt, and in- 
deed defeat much of what they had N e 8 
Salat- John Hereupon, Mr. Saint- John, the King's Sollicitor, (a man that might be truſted 
«dviſes the in any company) went privately to his Majeſty; and ſeem d to Him much troubled, 
King to offer * at the Interruption given by the Commons; and to grant that the Preamble was 
an Expedient. Unreaſonable, and obght to be inſiſted againſt by the Lords, on the behalf of his 
« Majeſty's Prerogative : However, He told him, fince He thought it impoſſible 
« to reify the Commons in their underſtandings, it would be a great bleſſing to 
„ his Matxfty, if He could offer an Expedient to remove that Rub, which muſt 
« prove Fatal to Ireland in a ſhort time; and might grow to ſuch a Diſunion be- 
ce tween the two Houſes, as might much cloud the happineſs of This Kingdom; 
« and undoubtedly, could not but have a very Popular Influence upon Both, 
when Both Sides would be forwarder to acknowledge his Majeſty's great 
« Wiſdom and Piety, than they could be now made, to retract any thing that was 
e Erroneous in Themſelves : and then, © adviſed him to come to the Houſes, and 
&« to expreſs His Princely Zeal for the relief of Ireland; and taking notice of the 
Bill for Prefling, depending with the Lords, and the Diſpute raiſed, concerning 
« that ancient and undoubted Prerogative, to avoid further Debate, to offer, That 
ce the Bill ſhould Paſs with a S2/vo Jure, both for the King and People; leaving 
&« ſuch Debares, to a time that might better bear it, | 7 
* Which advice his Majeſty follow'd; and coming to the Houſe, ſaid the very words 
2 ped wh He had propoſed to him. But now Their buſineſs was done; (which truly, I think, 
no other way could have been compaſs'd)) the Divided Lords and Commons pre- 
ſently Unite themſelves, in a Petition to the King; © acknowledging His Royal 
322 « Favour and Protection to be a great Bleſſing and Security to them, for the en- 
clare this to je © Joying and preſerving all thoſe private and publick Liberties and Priviledges 
a breach F © which belong unto them; and whenſvever any of thoſe Liberties or Priviledg?s 
Friuiledge in & ſhould be invaded, They were bound, with humility and confidence, to reſort to 
1% Ki, „ his Princely juſtice for redreſs and farisfaQtion ; becauſe the Rights and Privi- 
e ledpes of Parliament, were the Birth-right and Inheritance, not only of Them- 
« ſelves, but of the whole Kingdom, wherein every one of his Subjects was in. 
* tereſs'd : That amonglt the Priviledges of Parliament, it was their ancient and 


undoubted 
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Of the REBELLION, &c. 


und oubted Right, that his Majeſty ought not to take notice of any matter in agi- 
« tation and debate, in Either Houſe ot Parliament, bur by their information and 
« agreement ; and that his Majeſty ought not to propound any condition, proviſion, 
« or limitation, to any Bill, or Act, in debate or preparation, in Either Houſe of 


Parliament, or to declare His conſent or diſſent, His approbation or diſlike, of 


« the ſame, before it be preſented to him in due courſe of Parliament. They de- 
« clared, That all thoſe Priviledges had been lately broken, to their great ſorrow 
« and grief, in that Speech which his Majeſty had made to them ; wherein He took 
« notice ot a Bill for Preſſing of Soldiers, not yet agreed upon; and ofter'd a 
« Salvo Jure, and proviſional clauſe, to be added to it, before ir was preſented 
« to him: and therefore They beſought him, by his Royal Power to Protect them, 
« in Thoſe and the Other Priviledges of his High Court of Parliament; and that He 
« would not, for the time to come, break or interrupt them; and thar, for the 
« Reparation of them in that their Grievance and Complaint, He would declare 
« and make known the Name of ſuch Perſon, by whoſe Mifinformation, and Evil 


% Counſel, his Majeſty was induced to the ſame, that he might receive condign 


« Puniſhment. And this They did deſire, and as his greatelt and moſt faithful 
„Council did adviſe, his Majelty to perform; as a great advantage to him, by 


« procuring and confirming a Confidence and Unity betwixt his Majeſty and his 


« People, Ec. Ie, | 

And having deliver'd this Petition, They no more confider'd Ireland, till this 
mani feſt Breach ſhould be repair d; which they reſolv'd nothing ſhould do, but 
the Paſſing the Bill: and therefore, when the King ofter'd, by a meſſage ſent by the 


Earl of Efſex, © That He would take care, by Commiſſions which He would grant, that 


ten thouſand Engliſh Voluntiers ſhould be ſpeedily raiſed, for the ſervice of He- 
and, if the Houſes would declare that They would Pay them; the overture was 
wholely rejected: They neither being willing that ſuch a body of men ſhould be 
niſed by the King's direQion, (which would probably be more at His devotion 


than They defired ) nor in any other way than they propoſed : and fo in the end, 
(after other Il] Accidents intervening, which will be remember d in order) He was IH hereupon the 


However, for all This, and the better, it may be, for all this; the King, upon 
his arrival at Whize-Hall, found Both his Houſes of Parliament of a much better 
Temper than they had been, Many having great Indignation, to ſee his Majeſty 
ſo Ill treated by his Own Servants, and Thoſe, who were molt obliged to his 
bounty and magnificence; and likewiſe to diſcern, how much Ambition and pri- 
vate Intereſt, was cover'd under Publick Pretences. They who were inttuth ze:- 
lous, for the Preſervation of the Laws, the Religion, and True Intereſt of the Na- 


compell'd to Paſs che Bill concerning Preſſing which they had prepared. Bill concerning 


Preſſing, Paſs d. 


tior, were ſollicitous, to Preſerve the King's Honour from any indignity, and his 


Regal Power from violation; and ſo always oppoſed Thoſe who intrench'd upon 
Either, and who could compaſs Their ends by no other means than by trampling 


upon Both. So that, intruth, That which was call'd the King's Parry, in Both 


Houſes, was made up of perſons who were Strangers, or without any Obligation 
to the Coutt; of the beſt Fortunes, and the beſt Reputation, in their ſeveral Coun- 
tries where they were known ; as having always appear'd very Zealous in the main- 
tainance of Their Juſt Rights, and Oppoſed, as much as in them lay, all Illegal and 
Grievous Impoſitions : whilſt His own Privy-Council, (Two or Three only ex- 


cepted) and much the greater number of all his own Servants, either publick!y 


Oppoſed, or privately Betray'd him ; and fo much the more vitulently abhor'd all 
Thoſe who now appear'd to carry on His Service, becauſe they preſumed to un- 
dertake, at leaſt endeavour, ( for they undertook nothing, nor look'd for any 
Thanks for their labour) to do that which themſelves ought to have done; and 
[0 they were upon this Diſadvantage, that whenever they preſs d any thing in the 
Houſe, which ſeem'd immediately to advance the King's Power and Authority, 
ſome of the King's Council, or his Servants, moſt oppoſed it, under the notion 
* of being Prejudicial to the King's Intereſt : whillt They who had uſed to go- 
Vern and impoſe upon the Houſe, made a ſhew of being more modeſt, and 
yet were more inſolent; and endeavour'd, by ſetting new Counſels on foot, to en- 
tangle, and engage, and indeed to over- reach the Houſe; by cozening them into 
Opinions which might hereafter be appliable to their Ends, rather than to purſue 
their old Deſigns, in hope to obtain in the end a Succeſs by their Authority. 
The Night of the Remonſtrance had hum led them in that point: and from that 

time, 
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time, They rather contrived ways to Silence Thoſe who oppoſed them; by tz. 
ducing them Abroad, or taking advantage againſt them in the Houſe, for any Ex. 

Preſſions They uſed in Debate which might be miſinterpreted; and ſo calling them 
to the Bar; or committing them to the Tower: which did intruth ſtrike ſuch a Ter. 
rour into the minds of many, that they forbore to come to the Houſe, rather 
than expoſe themſelves to many Uneaſineſſes there. : wo 

A Propoſal in There was at this dme, or thereabout, a Debate ſtarted in the Houſe, as if by 

the Honſe of meer chance, which produced many Inconveniences after; and if there had not 

Commons, for been too many concurrent cauſes, might be thought the ſole cauſe and ground of 

her prog go all the Miſchiefs that enſued. Upon ſome report or diſcourſe of ſome Accident, 

Preſent State Which had happen d upon or in the Disbanding the late Army, an obſcure Memher 

and Pwwer of moved, © That the Houſe would enter upon the conſiderat on, Whether the Mil. 

the Militia: © tia of the Kingdom was ſo Settled by Law, that a Suddain Force or Army 

* could be drawn together, for the Defence of the Kingdom if it ſhould be Invadeg, 
&« or to Suppreſs any Inſurrection or Rebellion if it ſhould be attempted. 

The Houle kept a long Silence after the motion, the newneſs of it amuſing met 
men, and few intruth underſtanding the meaning of it; untill one, and another of the 
Members, who were leaſt taken notice of, ſeeming to be moved by the weight 
what had been ſaid, enlarged upon the {ame argument: and in the end it was pro. 
poſed, That a Committee might be appointed, to conſider of the preſent State 
* of the Militia, and the Power of it; and to prepare ſuch a Bill for the Settling it, 
as might provide for the Publick Peace, and for the ſuppreſſing any Forreign 
Enemy, or Domeſtick Inſuriection. | | 

This debated; Hereupon, They were inclined to nominate a Committee, to prepare ſuch a Bill 

as ſhould be thought neceſſary: Upon which, Mr. Hyde ſpoke againſt the making 
any ſuch Comraittee z ſaid, There could be no doubr, that the Power of the Mi- 
„ [ria refided in the King, in Whom the Right of making War and Peace was 
„ inveſted ; that there had never Yet appear'd any Defe& of Power, by which th: 
„Kingdom had been in Danger, and we might reaſonably expect the ſame Secu- 

Fs « rity for the future. With which the Houle ſeem'd well ſatisfied, and compoſed, 
and inclined to go on upon ſome other Debate; until Saint- John, the King's Solli- 

| citor, and the Only man in the Houſe of his Learned Conncil, ſtood up, and ſaid, 

and Sol. _ “He would not ſuffer that Debate, in which there had been ſo many weighty par 

Sm , Ne « ticulars mention'd, to be diſcontinued, without ſome Reſolution ; That He would 

aresthe 4 : 7 | 

of it Not ta be © be very glad there were that Power in the King, (whoſe Rights he was bound 

in the King: © to defend) as the Gentleman who {poke laſt ſeem'd to imagine; which for His 
« part he knew there was not; That the queſtion was not about taking away 
« Power fiom the King, which was velted in him, ( which was his Duty always 
cc to oppoſe ) but to enquire whether there be Such a Power in Him, or any were 
« elſe, as is neceſſary for the Preſervation of the King and the People, in many 
« caſes that may fall out; and if there be not, then to ſupply him with that Power 
& and Authority; and ſaid, © He did take upon him with confidence to Affirm, 
That there was a Defect of Such Power and Authority: He put them in mind, 
« how that Power had been executed in the age in which we live; That the 
« Crown had granted Commiſſions to great men, to be Lord Lieutenants of Conn: 
« ties; andThey, to Gentlemen of quality, to be their Deputy Lieutenants ; and to 
« Colonels, and other Officers, to conduct and liſt Soldiers; and then he wiſh'd 
ce them to conſider, what Votes they had pals'd, of the Illegality of all thoſe Com- 

e miſſions, and of the Unjuſtifiableneſs of all the Proceedings which had been by 
ce virtue of thoſe Commiſſions ; So that let the Occafion or Neceſſity be what it 
« would, He did preſume, no man would hereafter Execute any ſuch Commiſſion: 
« and if there were any man ſo hardy, that nobody would Obey them; and there- 
« fore defired them to conſider, whether there be not a Defect of Power, and 
ce whether it ought not to be ſupplied. = om 
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It was now evident enough, that the Debate was not begun by chance, but had 
been fully deliberated ; and what Uſe they would make upon occaſions, of rhoſe 
Volumes of Votes, they had often poured out upon all accidental Debates; and 10 

man durlt take upon him to Anſwer all that had been alledg'd, by ſaying, all thoſe 

He is epprinted Votes were of no Validity; and that the King's Right was, and would be, judg'd the 
to briug in a ſame it had been before, notwithſtanding thoſe Votes; which is very true: But 
_ Settle rhisbeing urged by the King's own Sollicitor, they appointed him “ to bring in 
Ter marter 3 and prepare ſuch a Bill as he thought neceſſary; few men imagining, thar _ 2 

wo 
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Sworn Officer would not be very careful and tender of all his Maſter's Preroga- 
tives, which he was expreſly Sworn to Defend, | . a 
Within few days after, he brought in a very ſhort Bill; in which was mention'd which he mes 
by way of Preface, © That the Power over the Militia of the Kingdom was not 
« Settled, in any ſuch manner, that the Security of the Kingdom was provided 
« for, in caſe of Invaſion, or Inſurrection, or any ſuddain Accidents; and then an 
Enacting clauſe, © That henceforward the Militia, and all the Power thereof, 
« ſhould be veſted in — Cc; and then a large Blank leſt, for incerting Names; 
and afterwards, © the abſolute Authority to Execute — Nc. The ill meaning where- 
of was eaſily underſtood ; and with Tome warmth preſsd,“ That by this Bill, all 
« the Power would be taken out of the Crown, and put inro the hands of Com- 
« miſſioners. To which the Sollicitor made anſwer, *© That the Bill took no 
Power from any body who had it; but provided to give Power where it was not 
« nor was there mention of any Commiſſioners; but a Blank was therefore left, that 
« the Houſe might fill it up as they thought fit, and put the Power into Such hands 
« as they thought proper; which, for ought he knew, might be the King's; and 
« he hoped it would be ſo . Et Ties ws PILE pee oe II ey we | 
And with this Anſwer the Bill was receiv'd, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, and The Bill re- 
read : all thoſe perſons who had been formerly Deputy Lieutenants, and lay under cd,. 
the Terrour of that Vote, preſuming, that this Settlement would provide for the 
Indemnity of all that had paſs'd before; and the Reſt, who might {till be expoſed = 
to the ſame hazards, if they ſhould be required to act upon the like occaſions, 
concurring in the defire, that ſomewhat mighr be done for a general Security ; and 
they who had contrived it, were well enough contented that it was Once read ; 
not defiting to proſecute it, till ſome more favourable conjuncture ſhould be offer'd: 


FS 


and fo it relied. 


About this time, the King not being well ſatisfied in the affection or fidelity of Ze ring di 

Sr. William Balfour ; whom he had ſome years before, to the great and general miſſes Sr. Wil- 

Scandal, and Offence of the Exeliſßh Nation, made Lieutenant of the Tower; and lim Balfour 

finding that the Seditious Preachers every day prevail'd in the City of London, and 3 an. 

Corrupted rhe Affections and Loyalty of the meaner People towards the Govern- hs Tiber. 9 

ment ot the Church and State; refolv'd to put that Place (which ſome men fan- 

cied to be a Bridle upon the City) into the hands of ſuch a man as he might rely 

upon: and yet, he was willing to be quit of the other, without any act of Diſ- 

obligation upon him; and therefore gave him three thouſand pounds, ready money, - 

which was raiſed by the Sale of ſome of the Queen's own Jewels: and immediately Colonel Lunſ- 

cauſed Colonel Linsford to be Sworn in his Place, Lieutenant of the Tower. 8 * 5 
This was no ſooner known, than the Houſe of Commons found themſelves con- 

cern d in it; and upon pretence ** that ſo excellent a perſon, as Sr. William Balſſcur, 

(who intruth was very gracious to them, for the ſafe keeping the Earl of Sriafford) 


could not be remov'd from that Charge, but upon ſome eminent Deſign againſt 


© the City and the Kingdom ; and that the man who was appointed for his Suc- 
* cellor, was a perſon of great Licence, and known only by ſome Deſperate acts; 
„for which he had been formerly Impriſon'd by the State, and having made his 
« eſcape, fled the Kingdom : They deſired the Lords to join with them in à Petition 


d tothe King, to put the Tower into better hands; making ſich arguments againſt the 


e perſon of the man, as before ſpoken of. The Lords replied to them, © Thar it 
vas an argument of that nature, they thought not themſelves competent Adviſers in 
* it; the cuſtody of the Tower being ſolely at the King's diſpoſal, who was only 
< to judge of the Fitneſs of the Perſon for ſuch a Charge: But, at the fame time 
that they refuſed to join in a publick Deſire to the King, they intimated privately, 
their Advice to him, © That he ſhould make choice of a fitter Perſon, againſt whom 
* no Exceptions could be made. For indeed, Sr. Thomas Lunsford was not then 
known enough, and of reputation equal to ſo envious a province; and thereupon, 2% Cue. 
Within two or three days at moſt, he refign'd the Place, and the King gave it 33 
12 5 1 8 John Byron 8 
This gave them no SatisfaQtion in the Change, ſince it had no reference to their put in- 
Recommendation; which they only look d after: but it gave them great delight, 
to ſte that the King's Counſels were not ſo fix'd, but their Clamour might alter 
them; and that doing Hurt, being as defirable a degree of Power, to ſome men, 
as doing Good, and likely to gain them more Proſelytes, they had Marr'd a 
man, though they could not make one. And without doubt, it was of great 
advantage to the King, that that Counſel had not been forn''d with ſuch 


Ces deliberation 


depending in the 


and Prelates. 
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deliberation, that there would need no alteration; which could not be made, without 
a kind of recognition. 
Touching the All this time, the Bill depended in the Lords Houſe, ** for the taking away the 
Bill againſt the © Votes of Biſhops, and removing them from the Houſe of Peers; which was not 
Biſhops Votes, like to make a more proſperous progreſs there, then it had fix months before; jt 
being evident, that the Juriſdiction of the Peerage was invaded by the Commons; 
and therefore, that it was not reaſonable to part with any of their Supporters. But 
the Virulence againſt them {till increaſed ; and no Churches frequented, but where 
They were Preach'd againſt, as Anti-chriſtian ; The Preſſes ſwell'd with the mot 
virulent Invectives againſt them; and a Sermon was Preach'd at Weſlminſter, and 
afterwards Printed, under the Title of The Proteſtation Proteſied, by the infamous 
Burton, wherein Re declared, That all men were obliged by their late Proteſta. 
tion, by what means ſoever, to remove both Biſhops and the Common Prayer- Book 
* out of the Church of Exgland, as Impious and Papiſtical: whilſt all the Learned 
and Orthodox Divines of England, were look d upon under the notion of Scanda- 
lous Miniſters; and if the Meaneſt, and moſt Vitious Pariſhioner They had, could 
be brought to prefer a Petition againſt either of them to the Houſe of Commons, 
(how Falſe ſoever) He was ſure to be Proſecuted as ſuch, 
In the end, a Petition was Publiſh'd, in the name “ of the Apprentices, and 


Houſe of Feers, 


A Petition pub- 


id, in the “ Thoſe whoſe Apprenticeſhips were lately expired, in and about the City of Lon- 


name of the A- don; and directed, To the King's molt Excellent Majeſty in the Parliament now 
prentices, a- © aſſembled ; Shewing, © That They found by experience, both by Their Own 
gainſt Papiſts & and Maſters Tradings, the beginning of great Miſchiets coming upon them, to ni 
ce them in the bud, when they were firſt entring into the world; the Cauſe of 
* which, They could attribute to no others but the Papiſts, and the Prelates, and 
_ © that Malignant Party which adhered to them: That They ſtood ſolemnly enga- 
„ ged, with the utmoſt of their Lives and Fortunes, to Defend his Sacred Maieſty 
„and Royal Iſſue, together with the Rights and Liberties of Parliaments, againſt 
“ Papilts, and Popiſh Innovators ; ſuch as Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops and their dependents, 
« appear to be. They deſited his Majeſty in Parliament to take notice, that, notwith- 
ce ſtanding the much unwearied pains and induſtry of the Houſe of Commons, to 
* ſubdue Popery, and Popiſh Innorators ; neither is Popery Vet ſubdued, nor Pre- 
* lates are yet remov'd ; whereby Many had taken encouragements deſperately to 
Plot againſt the Peace and Safety of his Dominions: witneſs the moſt Barbarous 
* and Inhumane Cruelties perpetrated by the Papiſts in Ire/and ; from whence 
« (They faid ) a new ſpring of Fears and Jealouſies aroſe in them: and therefore 
« They defired, that the Popiſh Lords, and other eminent and dangerous Papil's, 
« in all the patts of the Kingdom, might be look'd unto, and Secured; the Laws 
« againſt Prieſts and Jeſuits fully executed; and the Prelacy rooted up: That fo the 
* work of Reformation might be Proſperouſly carried on; Their diſtracting Fears 
« remov'd ; that the freedom of Commerce and Trade might pals on more chearfully, 
for the encouragement of the Petitioners. E£7c. 
This, and ſuch ſtuff, being Printed, and ſcatter'd amongſt the People; Multitudes 
. of mean perſons flock d to e ſiminſter- Hall, and about the Lords Houſe ; crying as 
they went up and down, No Biſhops, No Biſhops, © that ſo they might carry on 
the Reformation. 


de Commons I ſaid before, that upon the King's return from Scotland, He Diſcharged the 


Fetitiom the Guards that attended upon the Houſes, Whereupon, the Houſe of Commons (for 
2 7 for £ the Lords refuſed to Join with them.) Petition'd the King, “in regard of the Fears 
OY: They had of ſome Deſign from the Papiſts, that they might continue ſuch a Guard 
& about them as They thought fit. | 
— To which his Maieſty anſwer d, That He was confident They had no juſt cauſe 
His Majeſty's (e of Fear; and that They were as Safe, as Himſelf and his Children: but, ſince They 
e « did avow ſuch an apprehenſion of Danger, that He would appoint a ſufficient 
* Guard for them. And thereupon, directed the Train bands of Weſtminſter and 
Middleſex, (which confilted of the moſt ſubſtantial Houſholders, and were under 
known Officers) in fit numbers to attend. 
This Security was not liked; and it was ask'd, -- Quis cuftodiet ipſos Cuſtodes — 
And when the diſorderly Rabble, ſpoke of now, firſt came down, They refilted 
them, and would not ſuffer them to diſturb the Houſes ; and Some of them, with 
great rudeneſs, preſſing to the door of the Houſe of Peers, their Lordſhips appointed 
the Guards to be call d up to remove them; and the Earl of Dor/er, being oo 
Ol 
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Lord Lieutenant of M:dd/eſex, (the Crowd oppreſſing him, and refufing to leave 

the Room) in ſome Paſhon, call'd upon the Guard ro give Fire upon them; 
whereupon, the Rabble Frighted, left the place, and haſted away. 


The Houſe of Commons, incenſed that Their Friends ſhould be ſo uſed, much 
Inveigh'd againſt the Earl of Dor ſer ; and talk d, of Accuſing him of High Trea- 


„ ſon; at leaſt, © of drawing up ſome Impeachment againſt him; for ſome Judge- 


ment He had been Party to, in the Star-chamber, or Council-Table: and fo, giving 
theſe hints of Their Diſpleaſure, that He might have the more care how he carried 
himſelf ; They concluded, that fince They could not have Such a Guard as pleated 
Them, They would have None at ail: and fo ſent to the Lords“ for the Dilcharge 
« of the Train-bands that attended; who willingly conſented to it; and It was 
done accordingly : The Houſe of Commons declaring, © Thar ir ſhould be Lawful, 
« for every Member to bring his own Servant to attend at the door, Arm'd with fuch 
« weapons as They thought fit, nk | | 
It was quickly underſtood abroad, that the Commons liked well the Vifirs of their 1e 3 
Neighbours: So that the People aſſembled in greater Numbers than before, about iP Prep 4 _ 
the Houſe of Peers; calling ſtill out with One voice, No Biſhops, No Popiſp Lords 
Crowded and Affronted ſuch Lords as came near them, who They knew affected 
not their ends, calling them Ro77en-hearted Lords. 
Hereupon, the Houſe of Peers defired a Conference with the Commons ; at which, 
They complain'd of thoſe Tumults ; and told them, © That ſuch Diforders would 
ebe an Imputation upon the Parliament, and make it be doubted, Whether Thev 
© had Freedom; and ſo might happily become a Blemiſh to thoſe many good 
„Laws They had already Paſs'd as well as Prevent the making more; and therefore 
« defired them that They would, for the Dignity of Parliaments, join with Them 
« in a Declaration, for the Suppreſſing ſuch Tumults. This was ieported to the 
Commons; and aſſoon laid alide © for the handling of orher matters of more. 
Importance. 5 555 
The Tumults continued an d their Inſolences increas d; inſomuch, as many Dif- 
ſolute and Prophane People, went into the Abby at Weſtminſter, and wouid have 
pull'd down the Organs, and ſome Ornaments of the Church; but being reſi ſted 


and by force driven out, They threatned, They would come with greater numbers, 


„and pull down the Church. 
Hereupon, the Lords ſend again to the Houſe of Commons, to join with them 


in their Declarat on; and many Members of that Houſe complain d, ©& that they 


could not come with ſafety to the Houſe ; and that ſome of them had been 

© affaulted, and very ill entertain d, by thoſe People that crowded about the door. 
Bur this Conference could not be procured ; the Debate being {till pur off to ſome 

other time; after ſeveral Speeches had been made in Juſtification of them, and 
Commendation of their affections: Some ſaying, They muſt not Diſcourage 

* their Friends, This being a time They muſt make uſe of All Friends; Mr. Pym 

himſelf Gying, © God forbid the Houſe of Commons ſhould proceed in any way 

to Diſhearten people to obtain their Juſt Deſires in ſuch a way. 35 

In the end, the Lords required the advice of the Judges, what courſe was The Lords di- 
* Legally to be taken, to Suppreſs and Prevent thoſe Diſorders ; and thereupon, ve 4 Writ to 
directed the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, © to iſſue out a Writ, upon t 42 1 23 
* Stature of Northampton, to the Sheriff and Juſtices, to appoint ſtrong Watches jyatches. 
in ſuch places as They judg'd moſt convenient, to hinder that unlawful conflux 
* of People to Weſtminſter, to the diſturbance of Their conſultations. Which 

rit iſſuing accordingly, the Juſtices of the Peace, in obedience thereunto. ap- 
pointed the Conſtables to attend at the Warer-lide, and places near about Weſt- 
mnſter, with good Watches, ro binder that Tumultuous reforr. 

This was no ſooner done, than the Conſtables were ſent for, by the Houſe of The Hſe of 
Commons; and, after the view of their Warrants, required to diſcharge their ©mmens atj- 
Watches. And then the Juſtices were convened, and cxamin'd ; and alheir it Pe them. 
appear d, that what They had done was in purſuance of a Legal Writ, directed to 
Them under the Great Seal of Eng/and, by the advice of the Lords in Parlia- 
ment; without ſo much as conferring with the Lords upon that act of Theirs ; 
the ſetting ſuch a Watch, was voted to be“ a Breach of Priviledge : and one 
of the Juſtices of the Peace, who, according to his Oath had executed that 

lit, was committed to the Tower for that offence. 


Upon 
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Upon this encouragement, all the Factious and Schiſmatical People about the 
City and Suburbs, aſſembled themſelves together with great licence; and would 
frequently, as well in the night as the day, convene themſelves, by the ſound of a 
Bell, or other token, in the Fields, or ſome convenient place, to conſulr, and re. 
ceive Orders from thoſe by whom they were to be diſpoſed. A meeting of this 
kind. being about the time we ſpeak of in Sozhwark, in a place where their Arms 
and Magazine for that Burrough was kept ; the Conſtable, being a ſober man 
and known to be an Enemy to thoſe acts of Sedition, went among them, to obſerye 
what they did; he was no, ſooner eſpied, but he was reproach'd with diſdainful 
words, beaten, and dragg'd, in ſo batbarous a manner, that he hardly eſcaped with 
his life. Complaint was made to the next Juſtices, and Oath of the Truth of the 
complaint made : whereupon, a Writ was directed to the Sheriff, to impannel à 
Jury according to Law, for the inquiſition and examination of that Riot. | 

This was complain'd of in the Houſe of Commons, as an act that concern'd theiy 
Priviled ges; for that it was pretended; © That meeting in Sozthwark had been 
c made by godly and well affected men, only to draw up and prepare a Petition 
4e againſt Biſhops ; and that the Conltable, being a Friend to Biſhops, came amongſt 
« them to croſs them, and to hinder men from Subſcribing that wholeſome Petition, 
Upon this diſcourſe, without any further examinarion, an Order was made by that 
Houſe, © That the Under-Sheriff of Sarrey ſhould be enjoin'd, not to ſuffer any 
« Proceedings to be made upon any Inquiſition, that might concern any perſons 
4 who met together to Subſcribe a Petition to be preferr'd to that HouſG. 

By this and other means, all obſtacles of the Law being remov'd, and the P 
taught a way to aſſemble lawfully together, in how Tumultuous a manner ſoever, 
and the Chriſtmas Holy-days giving more leave and licence to all kind of People, 
| the Concourſe grew more numerous about Weſtminſter, the Rabble ſometimes, in 
The Tumults their paſſage between the City and Weſtminſler, making a ſtand before White-Hal, 
increaſe about and crying out, No Biſhops, No Biſhops, No Popiſb Lords, would fay aloud, © that 
Nr - « they would have no more Porters Lodge, but would Speak with the King when 
ve Hach they pleaſed : and when they came near the two Houſes, took Papers out of 

their Pockets, and getting upon ſome place higher than the reſt, would Read the 
Names of ſeveral perſons, under the Title of D:ſaffeted Members of the Houſe 
of Commons ; and call'd many Lords, Fa/ſe, Evi, and Rotten pearted Lords. But 
their Rage and Fury againſt the Biſhops grew ſo high, that they threatned to Pull 
down the Lodgings where they lay; offer d to Force the Doors of the Abby at 
Meſtminſter, which were kept Lock d many days, and defended by a continual Guard 
within; and Aſſaulted the Perſons of ſome of the Biſhops in their Coaches; and 
laid hands on the Arch-Biſhop of 197k, in that manner, that, if he had not been 
ſeaſonably reſcued, it was believ'd, they would have Murder'd him: So that all 
bereuen all the Biſhops, and many other Members, of Both Houſes, withdrew themſel ves 
ehe Biſhops and from attending in the Houſes, out of a real apprehenfion of Endangering theit 
many of w_ F | gong 
with- . 3 1 | 
—4 from Theſe Inſurrections by this means were ſo Countenanced, that no induſtry or 
Their Atten- dexterity of the Lord Mayor of London, Sr. Richard Gourney, could give any Check 
dance. to them; but inſtead thereof, Himſelf, (with great and very notable courage Op- 
poſing all their Fanatick humours, both in the Court of Aldermen and at the Common 
Council) grew to be reckon'd in the Firſt Form of the Malignants ( which was 
the term they impoſed upon all thoſe they meant to render Odious to the People) 
inſomuch, as his Houſe, was no leſs Threatned and Diſquieted by the Tumults, 
than the Houſe of Lords and when he apprehended ſome of thoſe who 
were molt notorious in the Riot, and committed them to the cuſtody of Both 
the Sheriffs of London in Perſon, to be carried to Newgate, they were, by the 
power and ſtrength of their Companions Reſcued from them in Cheapfade, and the 
two Sheriffs compelled to Shift for their own ſafety, And when it was offer d 
to be proved by a Member in the Houſe of Commons, That the Wife of Captain 
Venn (having received a Letter from her Husband to that purpoſe. ) who was one 
of the Citizens that ſerved for London, and was known himſelt to lead thol⸗ 
men, that came Tumultuouſly down to Weſtminſler; and White-Ha!l, at the time 
of the Paſſing the Bill of Attainder of the Earl of Strafford, and with gteat in- 
dultry Sollicited many People to go down with their Arms to Weſtin fer, upon 
a day (that was named) when She ſaid, her Husband had ſent her word, that in 
tde Houſe of Commons they were together by the Ears, and that the worſer Party 
| : *. 
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was like to get the better of the good Party; and therefore her Husband deſired 
his Friends to come with their Arms to Weſtminſter to help the good Party: and 
that thereupon many in a ſhort time went thither : They who offer'd to make 
Proof of the ſame, were appointed to Attend many days; but notwithſtanding all 
the importunity that could be uſed, were never admitted to be Heard. 


All this time the King (who had been with great Solemnity invited by the 


City of London, and deſited to make his Reſidence nearer to them than Hampron- 
Gurt) was at White-Hali, where beſides his ordinary Retinue, and menial Ser- 
vants, many Officers of the late Disbanded Army, who Sollicited their Remainder 
of Pay from the Two Houſes, which was ſecured to them by Act of Parliament, 
and expected Tome farther Imployment in the War with Ireland, upon obſervation 
and view of the Inſolence of the Tumults, and the Danger, that they might 
: gs bring to the Court, offer'd themſelves for a Guard ro his Majeſties Per- 


on ; and were with more Formality, and Ceremony entertained by Him, than 


looked upon by the Houſe of Commons like a Levying War by the King, 
and much pity exprefled by them, that the poor People ſhould be ſo uſed, who 
Game to them with Petitions, (for ſome few of them had received ſome Cuts, 
and Slaſhes, that had drawn Blood) and that made a great argument for Rein- 
forcing their Numbers. And from thoſe conteſtations the two Terms of Rownd- 
Head and Cavalier grew to be. received in diſcourſe, and were afterwards con- 


Some Officers 
. | 4 : : Repell the 
upon a juſt computation of all diſtempers, was by many conceived Seaſonable. Rabb/e abour 


And from theſe Officers warm with indignation at the Inſolences of that vile White-Hall, 
Rabble, which every day paſſed by the Court, firſt Words of . gteat Con- 
tempt, and then, thoſe words commonly finding a Return of equal Scorn, Blows 
were faſtened upon ſome of the melt Pragmatical of the Crew. This was 


Hence the 
terms of 


tinued for the moſt Succinct diſtinction of affections throughout the quarrel : They Round-Head 


and the other of the Rabble contemned, and deſpiſed under the names of 
Round Heads, LD 


The Houſe of Commons being at this time without any Member, who having 


Relation to the King's Service, would expreſs any Zeal for it, and could take 


upon him to ſay to others, whom he would truſt, what the King deſired, or to 


whom they, who wiſhed well, could refort for advice, and direction; fo that 
- whilſt there was a ſtrong Conjunction, and Combination to diſturb the Government 


by depraving it, whatever was {aid or done to Support it, was as if it were 


done by chance, and by the private dictates of the reaſon of private men; the The Lord Falk- 


King Reſolved to call the Lord Falkland. and Sr. John Colepepper, who was land made Se. 
cretary of State, 

and Sr, John 

 Colepepper 


Knight of the Shire for Kent, to his Council; and to make the former Secretary 
of State in the place ot Vane, that had been kept vacant ; and the latter Chan- 


who were looked upon as Servants to the King, being then called Cavaliers; and Cavalier. 


cellor of the Exchequer, which Office the Lord Cottington had Reſigned, that Chancellor of 
Mr. Pym might be put into it, when the Earl of Bedford ſhould have been the Exche- 
Treaſurer, as is mentioned before. They were Both of great Authority in the quer. 


Houſe neither of them of any relation to the Court; and therefore what They 
ſaid made the more Imprefſion ; and they were frequent Speakers. The Lord Fa/k- 
land was wonderfully beloved by all who knew him, as a man of Excellent Parte, 


ofa Wit ſo Sharp, and a Nature ſo Sincere; that nothing could be more Lovely. 
The Other was generally eſteemed as a good Speaker, being a man of an uni- 


verſal Underſtanding, a Quick Comprehenſion, a Wonderful Memory, who com- 
monly Spoke at the end of the Debate; when he would recolled all that had 


been ſaid of Weight on all ſides with great exaQneſs, and expreſs his own Senſe 
with much clearneſs, and ſuch an application to the Houſe, that no man more 
gathered a general Concutrence to his Opinion than he; which was the more 
notable, becauſe his Perſon, and manner of Speaking were ungratious enough 
ſo that he prevailed only by the ſtrength of his Reaſon; which was inforced with 
Confidence enough. © P ail ner pen ee es ee TT 

The King knew Them to be of good Eſteem in the Houſe, and good Af- 


fections to his Service, and the quiet cf the Kingdom; and was more eafily 


perſwaded to beſtow thoſe Preferments upon them, than the Lord Fa/&/and was 
to accept that, which was defizned to him. No man could be more Surprized 


thin he was, when the firſt Intimation was made to him of the King's purpoſe ;. 
He hid never propoſed any ſuch thing to himſelf, nor had any Veneration for the 


"5aurt, but only ſuch a Loyalty to the King as the Law required from him, 


And 
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And He had naturally a Wonderful Reverence for Parliaments, As believing them 
moſt Sollicitous for Juſtice, the Violation whereof in the leaſt degree he could 
not forgive any Mortal Power: and it was only his Obſervation of the Dif, 
ingenuity, and want of Integrity in this Parliament, which leſſened that Re. 
verence to it, and had diſpoſed him to croſs, and oppoſe their Defigns : He 
was ſo totally unacquainted with buſineſs, and the forms of it, that He did 
believe really he could not Execute the Office with any Sufficiency. But there 
were Two Conſiderations that made moſt Impreſſion upon him; the One, leaſt 
the world ſhould believe, that his own Ambition had procured this Promo- 
tion, and that he had therefore appeared Signally in the Houſe to Oppoſe 
thoſe Proceedings, that he might thereby render himſelf graticus to the Court: 
The Other, leaſt the King ſhould expect ſuch a Submiſſion, and Reſignation of himſelf 
and his own reaſon, and judgement to his Commands, as he ſhould never give, or 
pretend to give; for he was 10 ſevere an adorer of Truth, that he could as eafily 
have given himſelf leave to Steal as to Diſſemble, or to ſuffer any Man to think 
that he would do any thing, which he Reſolved not to do; which he thought 
a more miſchievous kind of lying, than a poſitive averring, what could be moſt 
eaſily contradicted. 175 

It was a very difficult task to Mr. Hyde, who had moſt credit with Him, 
to perſwade Him to Submit to this purpole of the King's chearfully, and with 
a Juſt Senſe of the Obligation, by Promiſing, that in thoſe Parts of the Office, 
- which required moſt Drudgery, he would help him the belt he could. But above 
all he prevailed with him, by inforcing the Ill conſequence of his retufal to 
take the Office, which would be interpreted to his diflike of rhe Court, and 
his Opinion, that more would be required from him than he could Honeſtly com- 
ply with, which would bring great Prejudice to the King. On the other hand 
the great Benefit that probably would redound to the King, and the Kingdom, 
by his accepting ſuch a Truſt in ſuch a general defection, by which he would 
have opportunity to give the King a truer Information of his: own Condition, 
and the State of the Kingdom, than it might be preſumed had been given to 
him, and to prevent any Counſels or Practice, which might more alienate the af- 
feQtions of the People from the Government; and then, that by this Relation He 
would be more able to do the King Service in the Houſe, where He was too well 
known to have it believed, that He Attained to it by any unworthy Means or Ap- 
plication. In the end He was perſwaded to Submit to the King's good Pleaſure, 
tho' he could not be prevailed with to accept it with ſo good a price, as m ight 
raiſe in the King any Notable ExpeQtation of his departing from the Severity 
of his own Nature. 

Thus, He and Colepepper were both inveſted in thoſe Offices, to the no ſmall 
diſpleaſure of the Governing Party, which could not diſſemble tieir Indignation 
that any of their Members ſhould Preſume to receive thoſe Preferments, which 
they had defigned otherwiſe to have diſpoſed of, They took all opportunities to 
expreſs their diſlike of Them, and to Oppoſe any thing they Propoſed to Them, 
and within few days there came a Letter out in Print, pretended to be Intercepted, 
as written from a Roman Catholick to another of the ſame Profeſſion, in which he 
gives an account, That they had at laſt, by the intereſt of their Friends, pro- 
« cured thoſe two Honourable Perſons (before mentioned) “ to be preferred to 
e thoſe Offices, and that they were well aſſured that they would he ready to do 
Them, and all their Friends, all good Offices. Sr. Fohn Colepepper thought fit 
to take notice of it in the Houſe, and to make thoſe Profeſſions of his Religion, 
which he thought neceſſary. But the Lord Falkland choſe rather to Contemn it, 
without taking notice of the Libel, well knowing that he was Supericr to thoſe 
Calumnies, as indeed he was; all of that Profeſſion knowing that He was molt 
Irreconcilable to their Doctrine, tho* He was always Civil to their Perſons. 
However grievous this Preferment was to the angry part of the Houſe, it was 
very grateful to all thoſe both within, and without the Houſe, who wiſhed well 
to the King, and the Kingdom. | . . 

T he King at the ſame time Reſolved to remove another Officer, who did dil- 
ſerve him notoriouſly, and to prefer Mr. Hyde to that place, with which his Grati- 
ous intentions his Majeſty acquainted him, but he poſitively refuſed it, and aſſured 
him, “ That He ſhould be able to do much more Service in the condition he was 


« in, than he ſhould be, if that were improved by any Preferment, that could be 
(on- 
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« have much Friendſhip with the two Perſons, who were very Seaſonably ad- 
« yanced by his Majeſty, when his Majeſty's Service in the Houſe of Commons 
« did intruth want ſome Countenance, and Support; and by his Converſation 
« with Them, he ſhould be fo well inſtructed by Them, that he ſhould be more 
« nſeful to his Majeſty, than if it were under a nearer relation and dependance. 
The King, with a very Gratious Countenance, told him, © that he preceived he mult, 
« for ſome time, defer the laying any Obligation upon him; but bid him be 
« affured he would find both a Proper Time, and a Suitable Preferment for him, 
« which he ſhould not refuſe. In the mean time, he faid, he knew well the Friend- 


(hip between the two Perfons, whom he had taken to his Council, and him; which 


« was not the leaſt motive to him to make that choicez and that he would de- 
6 pend as much upon His Advice, as upon either of Theirs z and therefore wiſhed 
« that all Three would Confer together, how to Conduct his Service in the Houle, 


Land to adviſe his Friends how to carry themſelves moſt to the advantage of it, 


and to give him conſtant Advertiſement of what had paſſed, and Counſel when, 


* jt was fit for him to do any thing; and Declared that He would do nothing, 


that in any degree concerned, or related to his Service in the Houſe of Com- 


e mons, without their Joynt Advice, and exact Communication to them of 


all his own Conceptions; which, without doubt, his Majeſty did at that 
time ſted faſtiy Reſolve, tho in very few days he did very Fatally ſwerve from 
R. | „ 


Three, at leaſt with Two of Them; for he was not a Man of that Exactneſs, as 


to be in the entire Confidence of the Lord Faleland, who locked upon his infir- 


mities with more Severity than the other Two did; and he lived with more 
Frankneſs towards thoſe Two, than he did towards the Other: Vet even between 
thoſe two there was a free Converſation, and Kindneſs to each other. The Lord 
Digby was a man of very Extraordinary parts by Nature and Art, and had ſurely 
as good and excellent an Education as any man of that Age in any Country. A 


Graceful and Beautiful Perfon ; of great Eloquence and Becomingneſs in his diſ- 
courſe ( ſave that ſomtimes he ſeemed a little affected) and of ſo Univerſal a 


Knowledge, that he never wanted Subject for a diſcourſe: He was equal to a 


very good part in the greateſt Affairs, but the unfittelt man alive to conduct 
them, having an ambition, and vanity Superior to all his other parts, and a con 
fidence in himſelf, which ſometimes intoxicated, and tranſported, and expoſed 


him. He had from his Youth, by the diſobligations his Family had undergone 
from the Duke of Buckingham, and the great men who ſucceeded him, and ſome 
ſharp reprehenſion himfelf had met with, which obliged him to a Country Life, 
contracted a prejudice, and ill will to the Court; and ſo had in the beginning 
of the Parliament, ingaged himſelf with that Party, which diſcovered moſt a- 


verſion from it, with a Paſſion and Animoſity equal to theirs, and thezefore very 
acceptable ro them. But when he was weary of their violent Counſels, and 


withdrew himſelf from them with ſome circumſtances, which enough provoked 


conferred upon him at that time; and he added, * that he had the Honour to 


By what hath been faid before, it appears that the Lord Digby was much 
truſted by the King, and he was of great familiarity, and friendſhip with the other 


them, and made a Reconciliation, and mutual Confidence in each other for the 


future, manifeſtly impoſſible among them; he made private and ſecret offers of 
his Service to the King, to whom in ſo general a detection of his Servants, it 
could not but be very agreeable ; and fo his Majeſty being ſatisfied both in the Diſ- 


coveries, he made of what had paſſed, and in his Profeſſions for the ſuture, remov- 


ed him from the Houſe of Commons, where he had rendred himlelf maivellouſly 
ungtatioue, and called him by Writ to the Houſe of Peers, where he did viſibly 
Advance the King's Service, and quickly rendred himſelf grateful to all thoſe, who 


had not thought roo well of him before, when he deſerved leſs: and men were 


not only pleaſed with the Aſſiſtance he gave upon all Debates, by his Judgement 
and Vivacity, but looked upon him, as one, who could derive the King's Pleaſure 
to them, and make a lively repteſentation of their good demeanour to the King, 
which he was very luxuriant in promiſing to do, and officious enough in doing 
& much as was Juſt. 

He had been inſtrumental in promoting the Three Perſons above mentioned t9 
the King's favour ; and had himſelf intuth ſo great an Eſteem of them, that he 
did very frequently upon Conference together, depart from his own I clina- 


tion; 
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tions and Opinions, and Concurred in Theits; and very few men of ſo great parts 
were; upon all occaſions, more Counſellable than he; fo that he would ſeldom 
be in danger of running into great Errors, if he would communicate, and expoſe 
all his own thoughts, and inclinations to ſuch a diſquiſition; nor was he unincling. 
ble in his Nature to ſuch an entire communication in all things, which he con. 
ceived to be difficult, But his fatal infirmity was, that he too often though 
difficult things very eaſy ; and conſidered not poſſible conſequences, when the 
Propoſition adminiſtred ſomewhat that was delightful to his Fancy, by purſuing 
whereof he imagined he ſhould reap ſome Glory to himſelf, of which he was im. 
moderatly Ambitious; So that if the conſultation were upon any action to be done, 
no man more implicitly entred into that Debate, or more chearfully reſigned his own 
conceptions to a Joint determination: But when it was once affirmatively fe- 
folved (beſides that he might poſſibly reſerve ſome impettinent circumſtance, ag 
he thought, the imparting whereof would change the nature of the thing) if his 
Fancy ſuggeſted to him any particular, which himſelf might perform in that Action, 
Upon the imagination that every body would approve it if it were propoſed to 
them, he choſe rather to Do it, than Communicate it, that he might have ſome 
Signal part to himſelf in the Tranſaction, in which no other Perſon might claim 2 
are. | | 
By this unhappy temper he did often involve himſelf in very unptoſperous 
Attempts. The King himſelf was the unfitteſt Perſon alive to be ſerved by ſuch, 
a Councellor, being too eaſily inclined to fudden Enterprizes, and as ealily Startled 
when they were entred upon. And from this unhappy compoſition in the One, 
and the Other, a very unhappy Counſel was propoſed, and reſolution taken, 
without the leaſt communication with either of the Three, who had been ſo lately 
admitted to an entire Truſt. h 5 
The Biſhops, who had been, in the manner before ſpoken of, dtiven, and kept 
from the Houſe of Peers, and not very Secure in their own, could not have the 
patience to Attend the Diſſolution of this Storm, which in Wiſdom they ought 
to have done : but conſidering Right and Reaſon too abſtractly, and what in Ju- 
ſtice was due, not what in Prudence was to be expe dd ed; ſuffer'd Themſelves 
implicitly to be guided by.the Arch-Biſhop of 167k, who was of a reſtleſs, and overs 
weening Spirit, to ſuch an Ad of indiſcretion, and diſadvantage to Themſelves, 
that all their Enemies could not have brought upon Them. This Biſhop, as is 
ſaid, was a man of a very Imperious and fiery Temper ; Dr. Williams, who had 
been Biſhop of Lincoln, and Keeper of the Great Seal of Exgland in the time oi 
King 7Zames, After his removal from that Charge, He had lived Splendidly in 
his Dioceſs, and made himſelf very popular amongſt thoſe, who had no reve- 
rence for the Court; of which he would frequently, and in the preſence of many 
ſpeak with too much Freedom, and tell many Stories of Things and Perſons upcn 
his own former Experience; in which, being a man of great Pride and Vanity, 
He did not always confine himſelf to a preciſe Veracity, and did often preſume in 
thoſe unwary diſcourſes, to mention the Perſon of the King with too little Re- 
verence. He did affect to be thought an Enemy to the Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury ; whoſe Perſon he ſeemed exceedingly to contemn, and to be much dif 
pleaſed with thoſe Ceremonies and Innovations, as they were then called, which 
were countenanced by the Other; and had himſelf publiſhed, by his own Au- 
thority, a Book againſt the uſing thoſe Ceremonies, in which there was much 
good Learning, and too little Gravity for a Biſhop. His Paſſion and his Levity 
gave every day great advantages to thoſe, who did not love him, and He pro- 
voked too many, not to have thoſe advantages made uſe of: So that after fe. 
veral Informations againſt Him in the Scar-Chamber, He was Sentenced, and Fined 
in a great ſum of money to the King, and committed Priſoner to the Tower, with- 
out thepity, or compaſſion of any, but thoſe, who out of hatred to the Government, 
were ſorry that they were without fo uſeful a Champion; for He appeared to be 
a man of a very corrupt Nature, whoſe Paſſions could have tranſported Him 
into the moſt unjuſtifiable Actions. | | 
He had a Faculty of making relations of things done in his own Preſence, and 
diſcourſes made to himſelf, or in his own hearing, with all the circumſtances of 
anſwers, and replies, and upon Arguments of great Moment; all which upon 
Examination were till found to have nothing in them, that was Real, but to be 
the pure effect of his own Invention. After He was Sentenced in 8 vor 
ambef, 
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Chamber, ſome of his Friends reſorted to him, to lament, and condole with him 


for his misfortune, and ſome of them ſeemed ro wonder that in any Affair of ſuch 
a Nature, He had not found means to have made ſome Submiſſion, and Compoſi- 
tion, that might have prevented the publick Hearing, which proved ſo much to his 


Prejudice in point of Reputation, as well as Profit. He anſwered them with all the 


formality imaginable, that they had reaſon indeed to wonder at him upon the 
« Event; but when they ſhould know how he had governed himſelf, He believed 
6 they would ceaſe to think him worthy of blame. And then related to them, 
« that aſſoon as Publication had Paſſed in his Cauſe, and the Books were taken 
« our, he had defired his Council (who were all able men, and ſome of them 
« yery Eminent) inthe Vacation time, and they at moſt leiſure, to meet together, 
and carefully to look over, and peruſe all the Evidence, that was taken on both 


4 ſides, and that then they would attend him ſuch a morning, which he appointed 


upon their conſent, at his own Houſe at Meſiminſter: That they came at the 
time appointed; and being then ſhut up in a Room together, He asked them 
« whether they had ſufficiently peruſed all the Books, and were throughly in- 
« formed of his Caſe ? To which they All anſwered, that they had not only read 
« them all over together, but had ſeverally every man by himſelf peruſed them a- 
« gain, and they believed they were all well informed of the whole. That He 
then told them he had deſired this Conference with them, not only as his 
« Council, by whoſe opinion he meant to govetn himſelf, but as his particular 
« Friends, who, he was ſure, would give him their beſt Advice, and perſwade him 
« to do every thing as they would do themſelves, it they were in his Condition. 
« That he was now offer'd to make his Peace at Court, by ſuch an humble Sub- 
« miſſion to the King, as he was molt inclined, and ready to make; and which 
« he would make the next day after his Cauſe was Heard, tho? he ſhould be de- 
« clared to be Innocent, of which he could make no doubt: But that which trou- 
« bled him for the preſent was, that the Infamouſneſs of the Charge againſt him, 
« which had been often Expoſed and Inlarged upon in ſeveral motions, had been 
« ſo much taken notice of throughout the Kingdom, that it could not conſiſt wit 


ﬆ* his Honour to divert the Hearing, which would be imputed to his want of 


Confidence in his Innocence, ſince men did not ſuſpe& his Courage, if he durſt 


« rely upon the other; but that he was Reſolved; as he ſaid before, the next day 


after he ſhould be Vindicated from thoſe Odious Aſperſſons, he would caſt him- 
e {elf at the King's feet, with all the humility, and ſubmiſſion, which the moſt 
« Guilty man could make profeſſion of. It was in this point he defired their Ad- 


vice, to which he would, without adhereing to his own Inclination, entirely con- 


« form himſelf; and therefore defired them, Singly in order, to give him their ad- 
« vice. He repeated the ſeveral, and diltinCt diſcourſe every man had made; in 


„ which he was ſo Punctual, that he applied thoſe Phraſes, and Expreſſions, and 
Manner of Speech to the Several men, which they were all taken notice of Fre- 


4 quently to uſe; as many men have ſome Peculiar Words in diſcourſe, which they 


ate moſt delighted with, or by cuſtom moſt addicted to: and ih Concluſion, 


&« that they were Unanimous in their judgments ; that he could not, with the 
<« preſervation of his Honour, and the opinion of his Integrity, decline the Publick 
“ Hearing ; where he muſt be unqueſtionably declared Innocent; there being no 
„Crime, or Miſdemeanour proved againſt him in Such a manner, as could make 
«* him liable to Cenſure: they All commended his Reſolution of Submitting to 
4 the King aſſoon as he had made his Innocence to appear; and they All adviſed 
«+ him to purſue that Method. This, he ſaid, had Swayed him; and made him 
* decline the Other Expedient, that had been propoſed to him. . 
This Relation wrought upon thoſe, to whom it was made, to raiſe a Prejudice 
in them againſt the Juſtice of the Cauſe, or the Reputation of the Council, as 
they were moſt inclined , whereas there was not indeed the leaſt ſhadow of Truth 
in the whole Relation; except that there was ſuch a Meeting, and Conference, as 
was mentioned, and which had been conſented to by the Bifhop upon the joint 
defire, and importunity ofall the Council, Who, at that Conference, Unanimouſly 
adviſed and deſired him “ to uſe all the Means and Friends he could, that the 
& Cauſe might Not be brought to Hearing; but that he ſhould purchaſe his Peace 
at any Price; for that if it were Heard, he would be Sentenced very grievouſly ; 
and that there were many things Proved againſt him, which would ſo much re- 


« fle& upon his Honour, and Reputation, and the more for being a Biſhop, * 
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+ all his Friends would abandon him, and be for ever after Achmed to Arber 


* on his behalf. Which Advice with great Paſſion, and Reproaches upon the Se. 
veral Perſons for their preſumption, and ignorance in matters ſo much above Them 
he utterly and Scornfully rejected. Nor indeed was it poſſible, -at that time, for 
him to have made his Peace; for tho', upon ſome former Addreſſes, and Importy. 
nity on his behalf by ſome Perſons of Power; and Place in the Court, in which the 
Queen her ſelf had endeavoured to have done him good Offices, the King was in- 
elined to have ſaved him, being a Biſhop, from the Infamy he muſt undergo by 2 
publick Trial; yet the Biſhops Vanity had, in thoſe conjunQures, ſo far tranſpor- 
ted him, that he had done all he could to have inſinuated, that the Court was 
* aſhamed of what they had done; and had prevailed with ſome of his Powerful 
c Friends to perſwade him to that compoſition : upon which the King would 
never hear more Any perſon, who Moved on His behalf. | 
It had been once mentioned to Him, whether by Authority, or no, was not 
known, © that, his Peace ſhould be made, if he would reſign his Biſhoprick, and 
* Deanery of Weſtminſter (for he had that in Commendam ) and take a good 
4 Biſhoprick in lyc/and; which he poſitively refuſed ; and faid; © he had much to do 
* to defend himſelf againſt the Arch-Biſhop Here; but if he was in Ireland, There 
2 was * Man ( meaning the Earl of Srrafford ) who would cut off his Head within 
© one Month, 


This Biſhop had been for ſome years in the Tower, by the Sentence of the Star- 


Chamber, before this Parliament met; when the Lords, who were the moſt Active 
and Powerful, preſently reſolved to have him at Liberty. Some had much Kind- 
neſs for him; not only as a known Enemy to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; 
bur as a Supporter of Thoſe Opinions and Thoſe Perſons; which were againſt 
the Church it ſelf. And he was no ſooner at Liberty, and brought into the Houſt, 
but, as has been before mention'd, he defended, and ſeconded the Lord Say, when 


he made an InveQive with all the Malice, and bitterneſs imaginable, againſt the 


Arch-Biſhop then in Priſon z and when he had concluded, that Biſhop ſaid ; “ that 


4 he had long known that noble Lord, and had always believed him to be as well 


& affected to the Church as Himſelf; and ſo he continued to make all his Addreſs 
to that Lord, and Thoſe of the ſame Party. Being now in full Liberty, and iti 


ſome Credit, and Reputation, he applied himſelf to the King; and made all poſ- 
ſible pro feſſions of Duty to his Majeſty, and Zeal to the Church; proteſting 


« to have a perfect Deteſtation of thoſe Perſons, who appeared to have no Affec- 
* tion or Duty towards his Majeſty, and of all evil intentions againſt the Re- 
& ligion Eſtabliſhed ; and that the Civility he had expreſſed towards them, was 


& only out of gratitude for the good will They had ſhewed to Him; and eſpe: 


& cially that he might the better promote his Majefty's Service. And it being 
his Turn ſhortly after, as Dean of Weſtminſter, to Preach before the King; he 


took occafion to ſpeak of the Factions in Religion; and mentioning the Presby- 


terian Diſcipline, he ſaid, it was a Government only fit for Taylors, and Shoe- 

4 makers, and the like; not for Noblemen, and Gentlemen: which gave great 
Scandal, and Offence to his great Patrons ; to whom he eaſily reconciled himſelf, 
by making them as merry with ſome Sharp Sayings of the Court, and by per- 
forming more Subſtantial Offices for them. 7 : 

When, upon the Trial of the Earl of Srrafford, it was refolved to decline the 
Judgment of the Houſe of Peers, and to proceed by Bill of Attainder ; and there- 


upon it was very unreaſonably Moved; © that the Biſhops might have no Vote in 


« the paſſing that Act of Parliament; becauſe they pretended it was to have theit 
© hand in Blood, which was againſt an old Canon, This Biſhop without com- 
municating with any of his Brethren, very Frankly declared his opinion, © that 
they ought not to be preſent; and offered; not only in his own Name, but 
for the reſt of the Biſhops, © to. withdraw always when That buſineſs was enter d 
« upon: and ſo betrayed a Fundamental Right of the whole Order; to the great 
Prejudice of the King, and to the taking away the life of that Perſon, who could 
not otherwiſe have Suffer . 3 8 
And ſhortly after, when the King declared, that he neither would, nor could in 
Conſcience; give his Royal. Aſſent to that Ac of Attainder; when the Tumults 
came about the Court with noiſe and clamour for Juſtice ;, the Lord Say de- 
fired the King to confer with his Biſhops for the Satisfaction of his Conſcience? 
and deſired him to ſpeak with That Biſhop in the point. After much ru 
wy | together, 
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together, and the King inſiſting upon many 23 which might induce others 
to conſent; but were known to Himſelf to be Falſe; and therefore he could never 
in confeience give his own conſent to them; The Biſhop, as hath been mentioned 
before, amongſt other Arguments, told him; “ that he muſt conſider, that as he 
« had a Private Capacity, and a Publick, ſo he had a Publick Conſcience, as 
. Well as a Private; that though his Private Conſcience, as a Man, would not 
Permit him to do an Act contrary to his own Undeiſtanding, Judgment and 
« Conſcience ; yet his Publick Conſcience, as a King, which obliged him to do 
« all things for the Good of his People; and to preſerve his Kingdom in Peace 
4 for Hirnſelf and his Poſterity, would not only Permit him to do That, but even 
* Oblige, and Require him. That he faw in what Commotion the People were, 
* that Nis own Lite, and that of the Queens, and the Royal iſſue might probably 
& he Sactificed to that Fury; and it would be very ſtrange, if his Conſcience ſhould 
_ & prefer the life of one Single Private Perſon how Innocent ſoever, befote all thoſe 
& other Lives, and the preſervation of the Kingdom. oy 5 
This was the argumentation of that unhapy Caſuiſt; who _— it may be, 
did believe it himſelf ; for towards the end of the War, and when the King's power 
declined z he, being then an Arch-Biſhop, did in Perſon affiſt the Rebels to take a 
Caſtle of the King's; in which there was a Garriſon; and which was taken by a 
longe Siege ; becauſe he might thereby the better enjoy the Profits of his own Efſtate, 
which lay thereabouts. f 


Upon all theſe great Services He had performed for the Party, he grew every 
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e day tnote Imperious; and after the King thought it neceſſary to make him Arch- 
d- Biſhop of Vrx., which, as the time then was, could not qualify him to do more 
* harm, and might poſſibly diſpoſe, and oblige him to do ſome good; he carried 


himſelf ſo. Inſolently, in the Houſe and out of the Houſe, to all perſons, that he 


e, became much more Odious univerſally; than ever the other Arc h- biſhop had been; 
ent having ſure more Eneniys than He, and few or no Friends, of which the Other had 
he abundance. And the great hatred of this Man's Perſon and Behaviour, was the 
at preatelt invitation to the Houſe of Commons ſo irregularly to Revive that Bill to re- 


move the Biſhops ; and was their chief incouragement to hope, that the Lords, 
who had rejected the Former; would now Paſs, and conſent to this Second Bill. 
Tais was one of the Biſhops, who was moſt rudely treated by the Rabble ; who 
gathered themſelves together about the Houſe of Peers, crying out No Biſpops, No 
Biſhops : and his Perſon was aſſaulted, and Robes torn fromihis back; upon which, 
in very juſt diſpleaſure, he returned to his houſe, the Deanery at Veſiminſter; and 
ſent tor all the Biſhops,, who were then in the Tow ( it being within very few 
days of Chriſtmaſs) of which there were Twelve or Thirteen ; and, in much 
Paſſion, and with his Natural Indignation, he propoſed as abſolutely neceſfiry ; 
« that they might Unanimouſly, and Preſently prepare a Proteſtation, to ſend to 
% the Houſe, againſt the Force; that was uſed upon them; and againſt all the Acts 
© which were; or fſhould.be done during the time, that They ſhould by Force be 
* kept from doing their Dutys in the Houſe: And Immediately, having Pen and 
Ink readv, Himſelf pieparey a Ptoteſtation; which. being read to them, they all 
approved ; depending upon His great experience in the Rules of the Houſe, where 
be had fate ſo many years, and in fome Parliaments in the place of Speaker, whilſt 
he was Keeper o (he Great Seal; and fo prefuming; that He could commit no 
eftour in Matter of Form: and without further communication, and advice, which* 
both the Importance of the SubxQ; and the Diſtemper of the time did require; 
and that it might have been conſidered as well what was Fit; as what was Right ; 
without further delay, than what was neceſſary for rhe fair Writing, and Ingroſſing 
the Inſtrument, they had prepared; they all ſet their hands to it. Then the Arch- 
Biſhop went to White- Hall to the King, and preſented: the Proteſtation to Him; it 
ing direfted to his Majeſfy with an Humble Deſire, that He would ſend it to the 
Hou > of Peers, ſince They could: not preſent it Themſelves ; and that he would com- 
mand, that it ſhould be Enter'd in the Journal of the Houſe. His Majeſty caſting 
his eye perfunQorily upon it; and believing it had been drawn by Mature Advice, 
no ſooner received it, than he delivered it to the Lord Keeper; who unfortunately 
happened to be likewiſe prefent, with bis command that he ſhould deliver it to the 
Houſe as [oon as it met; which was tv be within tivo hours after? The Petition 
Contained theſe words; | | 
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The Petition 
and Protefta- 
tion of * 
Biſhops to the 
King and Houſe 
of Lor as. 
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To the King's moſt excellent Majeſiy; and the Lords, and Peers now aſſembled 
in Parliament. | 


„ The humble Petition, and Proteſtation of all the Biſhops, and Prelites now 
called by his Majeſties Writs to attend the Parliament, and preſent about 
London and Meſtmiſter for that Service. N 


That, whereas the Petitioners are called up by Several and Reſpective Writs, and 
under great Penalties to attend in Parliament; and have a clear and indubita- 
« ble Right to Vote in Bills, and other matters whatſoever Debatable in Par- 
« liament, by the ancient Cuſtoms, Laws, and Statutes of this Realm ; and ought 
ce 8 be Protected by your Majeſty, quietly to attend, and proſecute that great 
% Service: JJ!!! Bo Oe 5 

They humbly Remonſtrate, and Proteſt before God, Your Majeſty, and the 
« Noble Lords, and Peers now aſſembled in Parliament; that as They have an 
& indubjtable Right to Sit, and Vote in the Houſe of Lords, ſo are they ( if 


4 they may be protected from Force and Violence) moſt ready, and willing to 


c perform their Duties accordingly ; and that they do Abominate all Actions 
cor Opinions tending to Popery, and the maintenance thereof; as alſo all Pro- 
&« penfion, and Inclination to any Malignant Party, or any other Side, or Party 
ce whatſoever, to the which Their own Reaſons, and Conſciences ſhall not 


ec move them to Ad here 


c& 


& But whereas They have been at ſeveral times, violently Menaced, Affronted, 


« and Aſſaulted by Multitudes of People in their coming to perform their Ser- 
<« vices in that Honourable Houle ; and lately Chaſed away, and put' in danger 
of their Lives, and can find no Redreſs, or Protection upon ſundry Com- 


“ plaints made to both Houſes in Theſe Particulars. 


cc 


They likewiſe humbly Proteſt before your Majeſty, and the Noble Houſe 
&« of Peers; that, ſaving to themſelves all their Rights, and Intereſts of Sit- 
« ting, and Voting in That Houſe at other times; They dare not Sit or Vote in 
<« the Houſe of Peers, until your Majeſty ſhall further ſecure them from All 


„ Affronts, Indignities, and Dangers in the premiſes. 


Cc; 


* 


Laſtly, whereas their fears are not built upon Fantaſies, and Conceits, but upon 


% ſuch Grounds, and Objects, as may well terrify Men of good Reſolutions, 
and much Conſtancy; They do in all Duty and Humility Protelt, before your 
« Majeſty, and the Peers of That moſt Honourable Houſe of Parliament, a- 


<« gainſt all Laws, Orders, Votes, Reſolutions and Dererminarions, as in them- 
<< ſelves Null and of none Effect; which in Their Abſence, fince the ſeven and 
ve twentieth of this Inſtant Month of December 1641, have already Paſſed; as 


&« likewiſe againſt all Such, as ſhall hereafter Paſs in That moſt Honourable 
<« Houſe, during the time of this Their Forced and Violent Abſence from the ſaid 
„ moſt Honourable Houſe ; not denying but if Their Abſenting Themſelves were 


« Wilful and Voluntary, That moſt Honourable Houſe might proceed in all 


„ Theſe Premiſes, Their Abſence, or this Their Proteſtation notwithſtanding. 


And humbly beſeeching your moſt excellent Majeſty to Command the Clerk of 
2 oe _ Peers to Enter this Their Petition, and Proteſtation amongſt 
the Records. | 1 | 


" They will ever Pray, ec. 


| 9 Signed 
Fo. Ehorac. Fo. Norwich. — Geo. Hereford, Godſr, Glouc, 
Tho. Dureſme. Fo. Aſaphen, Rob. Oxon, For Peterburgh. 
Rob. Cov. and IL. Guil Ba. and Wells, Ma. Ey. Mor. Llandaf.. 


It was great pity, that, tho the Arch-Biſhop's Paſſion tranſported him, as it uſu- 


ally did; and his Authority impoſed upon the reſt, who had no affeQion to his Per- 
fon, or reverence for his Wiſdom; his Majeſty did not take a little time to conſider 


of it, before he put it out of his Power to alter it, by putting it out of his hands. 


For it might eaſily have been diſcerned by Thoſe, who were well acquainted with 
the Humour, as well as the Temper of both Houſes, that ſome advantage, and Ill 
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Uſe would have been made of ſome Expreſſions contained in it; and that it could 
produce no good Effect. But the ſame Motive and Apprehenſion, that had precipi- 
rated the Biſhops to ſo haſty a Reſolution (which was, that the Houſe of Peers 
would have made that uſe of the Biſhops being kept from the Houſe, that they would 
in that time have paſſed the Bill it {elf for taking away their Votes) had its effects 
likewiſe with the King; who had the ſame imagination, and therefore would loſe no 
time in the tranſmiſſion of it to the Houſe, Whereas it is more probable the Lords 
would never have made uſe of that very Seaſon, whilſt the Tumults til] continued, 
for the Paſſing an AQ of that importance; and the Scandal, if not Invalidity of it, 
would have been an Unanſwerable ground for the King to have refuſed his Royal 
{ſent to it, oo. p TI 
: Aſſoon as this Proteſtation, which, no doubt, in the time before the Houſe was 
to meet, had been communicated to Thoſe, who were prepared to {peak upon it, was 
Delivered by the Lord Keeper with his Majeſty's Command, and Read, the Go- 
verning Lords manifeſted a great Satisfaction in it, Some of them ſaying, © that 
« there was Digitus Dei to bring That to paſs, which they could not otherwiſe have 
« compaſſed ; and without ever Declaring any Judgment or Opinion of their own 
upon it, which they ought to have done, the matter only having relation to them- 
ſelves, and concerning their own Members; they ſent to defire a Conference pre- The Pyoteſta. 
' ently with the Houſe of Commons, upon a buſineſs of Importance; and, at the ten is Deli- 
Conference, only Read, and Delivered the Proteſtation of the Biſhops to them; ve % he 
which; the Lord Keeper told them, he had received from the King's own Hand, — boo 
with a Command to preſent it to the Houſe of Peers. The Houſe of Commons took nt in a Con- 
very little time to conſider of the matter; but, within half an hour, they ſent up ference. 
to the Lords; and; without further Examination, accuſed them all, who had Sub- 
ſcribed the Proteſtation, of High-Treaſon ; and, by this means, they were all, the Le _ 
whole Twelve of them, committed to Priſon ; and remained in the Tower till the 276%, 


| 1 hops that ſub⸗ 
Bill for the putting them out of the Houſe was Paſſed, which was not till many 2 ps that ſh 


ribed it of 
Months after. High-Treaſon, 


When the Paſſion, Rage, and Fury of this time ſhall be forgotten, and Poſterity and 2h* 72 
ſhall find, amongſt the Records of the Supream Court of Judicature, ſo many Or- 2% Ter. 
ders, and Reſolutions in vindication of the Liberty of the Subject againſt the Im- 
priſonjdg of any man, tho' by the King Himſelf, without aſſigning Such a Crime 
as the Law hath determined to be worthy of Impriſonment; and in the ſame Year, 
by this high Court, ſhall find twelve Biſhops, Members of this Court, commit- 
ted to Priſon for High- Tredſon, for the Preſenting This Proteſtation; Men will ſure- 
ly wonder at the Spirit of that Reformation : and even that Clauſe of Declaring 
all Acts Null, which had been, or ſhould be done in their Abſence, in defence ot 
which no man Then durſt open his Mouth, will be thought good Law, and good 
Logick; not that the Preſence of the Biſhops in that time was ſo Eſſential, that no Act 
ſhould Paſs without Them ; which had given them a Voice, upon the matter, as 
Negative as the Kings; and Themſelves, in their Inſtrument, Diſclaimed the leaſt 
Pretence to ſuch a Qualification ; but becauſe a Violence, offer d to the Freedom of 
any one Member, is a Violation to all the Reſt: as if a Council conſiſt of Threeſcore, 
and the door to that Council be Kept by Armed men, and all Such, whoſe Opie 
vions are not liked, kept out by force; no doubt the Freedom of Thoſe Within is 
infringed, and all their Acts as Void and Null, as if they were Locked in, and kept 
without meat till they alter'd their Judgments. = . 7 
And therefore you ſhall find in the Journals of the molt Sober Parliaments, that, 
upon any eminent Breach of Their Priviledges, as always upon, the Commitment 
of any Member for any thing Said or Done in the Houſe, ſometimes upon leſs 
oceafions, that Houſe, which apprehended the Treſpaſs, would fit mute, without De- 
bating, or Handling any buſineſs, and then Adjourn; and this hath been practiſed 
many days together, till they had Redreſs or Reparation. And their Reaſon was, 
becauſe their Body was Lame; and what was befallen One Member, threaten'd 
the Reſt z and the conſequence of one Act might extend it {elf ro many other, which 
were not in view; and this made their Priviledges of ſo tender, and nice a temper; 
that they were not to be Touched, or in the lea degree Trenched upon; and there- 
tore that in ſo apparent an Ac of Violence, where it is not more clear that 
they were committed to Priſon, than that they durſt not then Sit in the Ncuſe, 
and when it was Lawful in the Houſe of Peers for every diſſenter in the moſt Tri- 
Vial debate, to enter his Ptoteltation againſt that ſenſe he liked not, tho? he were 
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Single in his opinion; That it ſhould Not be Lawful for Thoſe, who could not 
Enter it Themſelves, to preſent this Proteſtation to the King, to whom they were 
accountable under a Penalty for their Abſence ; and unlawful to that degree, that 
it ſhould render them culpable of High. Treaſon; and fo forfit their Honour, their 
Lives, their Fortunes, expoſe their Names to perpetual Infamy, and their Wives 
and Children to Penury, and want of bread ; will be Looked upon as a Determing- 
tion of that Injuſtice, Impiery, and Horrour, as could not be believed without thoſe 
deep marks, and prints of Confuſion that followed and attended that Reſolution, 

And yet the Indiſcretion of thoſe Biſhops, ſwayed by the Pride, and Paſſion of 
that Arch-Biſhop, in applying that Remedy at that time, when they ſaw all Forms 
and Rules of Judgment impetuouſly declined ; and the power of their Adverſaries 
ſo great, that the Laws themſelves ſubmitted to their Oppreſſion; that they ſhould, 
in ſuch a Storm, when the beſt Pilot Iwas at his prayers, and the Card, and Com- 
paſs loſt, without the advice of one Mariner, put themſelves in ſuch a Cock boat, 
and to be ſevered from the good Ship, gave that Scandal and Offence to all thoſe, 
who paſſionately deſired to preſerve their Function, that they had no compaſſion, 
or regard of their Perſons, or what became of them ; inſomuch as in the whole De- 
bate in the Houſe of Commons, there was only one Gentleman who ſpoke on their 
behalfs, and ſaid, he did not believe they were guilty of High-Treaſon, but that 
* they were Stark Mad; and therefore deſired they might be ſent to Bedlam. 

This high, and extravagant way of proceeding brought no Prejudice to the King ; 
and tho it made their Tribunal more terrible to men, who laboured under any 
Guilt; yet it exceedingly leſſened the Reverence and Veneration, that formerly had 
been entertained for Parliaments : and this laſt Accuſation, and Commitment of {9 

many Biſhops at Once, was looked upon by all Sober men with Indignation. For 
whatever Indiſcretion might be in the thing it ſelf, tho' ſome Expreſſions in the mat- 
ter might be Unskilful and Unwarrantable, and the Form of preſenting and tranſmit- 
ting it, Irregular and Unjuſtifiable (for all which the Houſe of Peers might puniſh 
their own Members, according to their diſcretion) yet every man knew there could 
be no Treaſon in it; and therefore the end of their Commitment, and the uſe all 
men ſaw would be made of it, made it the more Odious ; and the Members, who 
were abſent from both Houſes, which were 'T hree parts of Four, and many of 
thoſe who had been preſent, Abhorred the Proceedings, and attended the Houſes 
more diligently ; ſo that the Angry Party, who were no more treated with, to a- 
bate their Fury, would have been compelled to have given over all their Defigns for 
the Alteration of the Government both in Church, and State ; if the Volatile, and 
Unquiet Spirit of the Lord Digby had not prevailed with the King, contrary to his 
Reſolution, to have given Them ſome New Advantage; and to depart from his 
purpoſe of doing nothing, without very mature Deliberation. 
Tho Sr. William Balfour, who is already mentioned, had, from the beginning of 
this Parliament forgot all his Obligations to the King; and had made himſelf very 
Gracious to thoſe people, whole glory it was to be thought Enemies to the Court; 
and, whilſt the Earl of Strafford was his Priſoner, did many Offices not becoming 
the Truſt he had from the King, and contributed much to the Jealouſy, which thar 
Party had of his Majeſty ; upon which there had been a long reſolution to remove 
him from that Charge; but to do it with his own Conſent, that there might be no 
maniteſtation of Diſpleaſure; yet it was a very unſeaſonable ConJunEture, which 
was taken to execute it in; and this whole TranſaGtion was ſo ſecretly carried, that 
there was neither notice nor ſuſpicion of it, till it was heard, that Sr. Thomas Luns- 
ford was Sworn Lieutenant of the Tower ; a Man, who, tho' of an ancient Family 
in Suſſex, was of a very ſmall, and decayed Fortune, and of no good Education; 
having been few years before; compelled to fly the Kingdom, to avoid the hand of 
Juſtice for ſome riotous Miſdemeanour ; by reaſon whereof, he ſpent ſome time in the 
* ſervice of the King of France, where he got the reputation of a Man of Courage, and 

a good Officer of Foot; and in the beginning of the Troubles here had ſome Command 
in the King's Army; but ſo much inferiour to many others, and was ſo little known, 
except upon the diſadvantage of an Ill Character, that in the moſt Dutiful time, the 
Promotion would have appeared very ingrateful. He was utterly a Stranger to the 
King, and therefore it was quickly underſtood to proceed from the Single election 
of the Lord Digby, to whom he was likewiſe very little known; who had incruth 
deſigned that Office to his Brother Sr. Lewzs Dives, againſt whom there could have 
been no exception, but his Relation: but He being not at that time in Town, and 
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hs other having ſome ſecret Reaſon to fill that place in the Inſtant, with a man 
who might be trulted, he ſuddainly reſolved upon this Gentleman, as one, who 


would be Faithful to him for the obligation, and execute any thing he ſhould de- 


fire, or direct; which was a reaſon he might eaſily have foreſeen would provoke 
more powerful Oppolition ; which. errour, as is faid before, was repaired by the 
ſuddain change, and putting in Sr. % Byron; tho it gave little ſatisfacion, and 
the leſs, by reaſon of another more inconvenient Action which changed the whole 
Face of Affairs, and cauſed this to be more reflected upon. | 

In the Afternoon of a day when the two Houſes fate, Herbert the King's Attour- The 4ttourney 
ney informed the Houſe of Peers, that he had ſomewhat ro ſay to them from the Cen. Herbert 
King; and thereupon, having a Paper in his hand, he aid, that the King command ed: panes b; oo, 
him to accuſe the Lord Kimbo/ton, a Member of that Houſe, and five Gentlemen, he Lond 
who were all Members of the Houſe of Commons, of High-Treaſon; and that his Kimbolron, 
Majelty had himſelf delivered him in Writing ſeveral Articles, upon which he ac. ud five Mem- 
cuſed them; and he read in a Paper theſe enſuing Articles, by which the Lord Kim- =, ed 
bolton, Denzil Hollis, Sr. Arthur Haſlerigg, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hambden, and Mr. = . 
Strode ſtood Accuſed of High- Treaſon, for Conſpiring againſt the King, and che Treaſon. 1 
Parliament. 


Articles of High Treaſon and other Miſdemeanours, | againſt the Lord Kimbo] ton, The Articles 
Mr. Pym, John Hambden, Denzil Hollis, Sr. Arthur Hallerigg, and William zainft them. 
Strode Members of the Houſe of Commons. 


1. That They had Traiterouſly endeavoured to Subvert the Fundamental Laws 
and Government of this Kingdom, and Deprive the King of his Regal Power ; 
« and to place on his Subjects an Arbitrary, and Tyrannical power. 

2. © That They have endeavoured, by many foul Aſperſions upon his Majeſty, 
« and his Government. to alienate the Affections of his People, and to make his 


__ « Mxjelty Odious to Them. 


3. © That They have endeavoured to draw his Majeſty's late Army to diſobe- 
« dience to his Majeſty's Command, and to Side with Them in their Traiterous 
« defign. 5 | 

4. That They have Traiterouſſy invited, and incouraged a Forreign Power to 
« invade his Majeſty's Kingdom of England. = _ | 

5. That They have Traiterouſly endeavoured to Subvert the very Rights, and 
* Beings of Parliament. 3 - 

6. That, for the compleating of their Traiterous deſigns, They have endeavou- 


* red, as far as in Them lay, by Force, and Terrour to compel the Parliament to 


* joyn with Them in their Traiterous defigns, and, to that end, have Actually 
© raiſed, and countenanced Tumults againſt the King, and Parliament. 

* 7. © That They have Traiterouſly conſpired to Levy, and actually have Levi- 
“ed War againſt the King, : 

The Houſe of Peers was ſomewhat appalled at this Alarum; but took time to 
conſider of it, till the next day, that they might ſee how their Maſters the Commons 
would behave themſelves; the Lord Iumbolton being preſent in the Houſe, and 
making great profeſſions of his Innocence, and no Lord being ſo hardy to preſs 
for his Commitment on the behalf of the King, 3 3 

At the ſame time, a Ser jeant at Arms demand ed to be heard at the Houſe of Com- 4 Serjeant as 
mons from the King; and being ſent for to the Bar, demanded the Perſons of five Arms demands 
vi their Members to be delivered to him in his Majeſty's Name, his Majeſty having be five Aefm- 
accuſed them of High. Treaſon. But the Commons were not much ſurprized with = 7 Lac 
the Accident; for befides that they quickly knew what had paſſed with the Lords, „%, 


7 Mons. 


ſome Servants of the Kings, by eſpecial Warrant, had viſited the Lodgings of ſome 


of the accuſed Members, and Sealed up their Studies and Trunks; upon informa- 


tion whereof, before that Serjeant came to the Houſe, or Publick notice was taken 
of the accuſation, an Order was made by the Commons; * that if any perſon what-. 
* ſoever ſhould come to the Lodgings of any Member of that Houſe, and there 
* Offer to Seal the Doors, Trunks, or Papers of ſuch Members, or to Seize upon 
their Perſons ; that then ſuch Member ſhould require the aid of the next Conſta- 
be. to keep ſuch perſons in ſafe Cuſtody, till the Houſe ſhould give further Order : 
that if any perſon whatſoever ihould offer to Arreſt or Detain any Member of 
that Houſe, without fuſt acquainting that Houſe therewith, and receiving further 
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“ Otder from thence; it ſhould be lawful for ſuch Member to ſtand upon his Guard 
and make Reſiſtance, and for any perſon to aſſiſt him, according to the Proteſts. 
& tjon taken to defend the Priviledges of Parliament. And ſo, when the Serjeant 
had delivered his Meflage he was no more called in; but a Meſſage ſent to the King 
„that the Members ſhould be forth coming aſſoon as a Legal Charge ſhould be 
preferred againſt them; and ſo the Houſe Adjourned till the next day, ever 

= of the accuſed perſons taking a Copy of that Order, which was made for their 

ecurity. 

The next day in the Afternoon, the King, attended only by his own uſual Guard 
and ſome few Gentlemen, who put themſelves into their company in the way, came 
to the Houſe of Commons, and commanding all his Attendants to wait at the Door, 
and give offence to no man; Himſelf; with his]; Nephew, the Prince Elector, went 
into the Houſe, to the great amazement of all; and the Speaker leaving the Chair, 


the King went into it, and told the Houſe, © he was forry for that occaſion of cotnin 


to them; that yeſterday he had ſent his Serjeant at Arms to Apprehend ſome, 
« that, by his command, were accuſed of High- Treaſon; whereunto he expected 
4 Obedience, but inſtead thereof he had received a Meſſage. He declared to them, 
that no King of England had been ever, or ſhould be more careful to maintain 
< their Priviledges, than He would be; but that in Caſes of Treaſon No man 
ce had priviledge: and therefore he came to ſee if any of thoſe perſons, whom he 
© had accuſed, were There; for he was reſolved to have them, whereſoever He 
* ſhould find them: and looking then about, and asking the Speaker © whether 


e they were in the Houle, and he making no anſwer, he ſaid, he perceived the 


& Birds were all Flows, but expected they ſhould be ſent to him, alloon as they re- 
4 turned thither ; and aſſured them in the Word of a King, that he never intended 
* any Force, but would proceed againſt them in a Fair, and Legal way; and 6 


teturned to White-Hall, 


The accuſed peſons, upon Information and Intelligence what his Majeſty intended 
to do, how ſecretly ſoever jt was carried at Court, having withdrawn from the 
Houſe about half an hour before the King came thither ; the Houle in great diſorder, 
aſſoon as the King was gone, we, till the next day in the Af ternoon; the 
Lords being in ſo great apprehenſion upon notice of the King's being at the Houſe 
of Commons, that the Earl of Eſſex expteſſed a tender ſenſe he had of the Inconve- 
niences, which were like to enſue thoſe Diviſions; and moved, © that the Houſe 
& of Peers, as a work very proper for them, would interpoſe between the King 
&« and his People; and Mediate to his Majeſty on the behalf of the perſons accuſed ; 
for which he was reprehended by his Friends, and afterwards Laughed at himſelf, 
when he found how much a ftronger Defence they had, than the beſt Mediation 
could prove on Their behalf. os 5 3 

How ſecretly foever this Affair was carried, it was evident that the King's reſolution 


of coming to the Houſe, had been diſcovered, by the Members withdrawing them. 


ſelves, and by a e ee which appeared in the countenance of many, who 


uſed to be diſturbed at leſs Surprizing Occurrences; and tho, the purpoſe of accuſing 


the Members was only conſulted between the King, and the Lord Digby; yet it was 


generally believed, that the King's purpoſe of going to the Houſe, was communi- 


cated to William Murry of the Bed-Chamber, with whom the Lord Digby had 


great Friendſhip; and that it was diſcovered by Him. And that Lord, who had 
promiſed the King to move the Houſe for the Commitment of the Lord K:mbolton, 
aſſoon as the Attourney General ſhould have accuſed him (which if he had done 
would probably have raiſed a very hot Diſpute in the Houſe, where many would 
have Join'd with him) never ſpoke the leaſt word; but, on the contrary, ſeemed 
the moſt ſurprized, and perplexed with the Attourney's Impeachment ; and fitting 


at that time next the Lord Kimbolton, with whom he pretended to live with much 


Friendſhip, he whiſpered him in the ear with ſome commotion (as he had a rare ta- 
lent in Diſſimulation ) © that the King was very Miſchievouſly adviſed ; and that it 
« ſhould go very hard, but he would Know, whence that Counſel proceeded ; in order 
« to which, and to prevent further Miſchief he would go immediately to his Ma- 
<« jeſty ; and ſo he went out of the Houſe. 

Whereas he was the Only Perſon, who gave the Counſel, Named 


the Perſons, and particularly the Lord Nimbolton ( againſt whom leſs 


could be faid , than againſt many others, and who was more generally 
beloved) and undertook to prove that the ſaid Lord Kimbo/ton told the 


Rabble 
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Rabble, when they were about, the Parliament Houſe, that they ſhould go; 
to White-Halt. When he found the ill ſucceſs of the Impeachment in both 
Houſes, and how unſatisfied all were with the proceeding; he adviſed the King 
the next Morning to go to the Guild-Hall, and to inform the Mayor and AL 
dermen of the Grounds of his Proceedings; which will be mentioned anon. 
And that people might not believe, that there was any dejection of mind, or ſorrow 
for what was done, the ſame Night, the ſame Council cauſed a Proclamation 
tobe prepared for the ſtopping the Ports; that theaccuſed perſons might not 
eſcape out of the Kingdom; & to forbid all perſons to receive, and harbour them; 
when it was well known, that they were all together ina Houſe in the City, with- 
out any fear of their Security. And all this was done without the leaft com- 
munication with any body, but the Lord Digby, who adviſed it; and it is 
very true, was ſo willing to take the utmoſt hazard upon himſelf; that he 
did offer the King, when he knew in what Houſe they were together, with 
a ſele& company of Gentlemen, who wouldaccompany him, whereof Sir Thomas 
Lunsford was one, to Seize upon them, and bring them away Alive, or leave 
them Dead in the place; but the King liked not ſuch Enterprizes. 

That night, the perſons accuſed removed themſelves into their Strong 
hold, the City: not that they durſt not venture themſelves at their old Lodg- A — erſont 
ings, for no man would have preſumed to trouble them, but that the City „ne into the 
might ſee, that they relied upon that Place for a ſanctuary of their Priviledges City, 
zgainſt Violence and Oppreſſion; and ſo might put on an early Concernment for 
them. And they were not diſappointed; for in ſpight of all the Lord Mayor 
could do to compoſe their diſtempers (who like a very wiſe, and ſtout Magi- 
ſtrate beſtirred himſelf) the City was that whole night in Armes; ſome peo- 
ple, defigned to that purpoſe, running from one Gate to another, and cry. 
ing out, that the Cavaliers were coming to fire the City; and ſome ſaying, 
« that the King himſelf was in the head of them. 8 

The next morning, the King being informed of much that had paſſed W 
that night, according to the advice he had received, ſent to the Lord ;,;, the 27 
Mayor to call a Common Council immediately; and, about ten of the clock, and ſpeaks ro 
himſelf, attended only by three or four Lords, went to the Guild Hall; and ihe Citi cent. 
in the Room, where the People were aſſembled, told them, “he was very 
« ſorry to hear of the Apprehenſions, they hadentertained of Danger; that he 
« was come to them, to ſhew how much he relied upon their Affections for 
« his Security, and Guard, having brought no other with him : that he had 
« accuſed certain men of High-Treaſon, againſt whom he would proceed in a 
« Legal way; and therefore he preſumed rhey would not ſhelter them in the 
City. And uſing many other very Gracious expreſſions of his value of them, 
and telling one of the Sheriffs (who was of the Two thought leſs inclined to 
his Service) © that he would Dine with him, he departed without that Ap. 
plauſe and Chearfulneſs, which he might have expected from the extraordi- 
nary Grace, he vouchſafed to them. And in his paſſage through the City, 
the Rude people flocked together, and cryed out, Priviledge of Parliament, 
Priviledge of Parliament; ſome of them preſſing very near his own Coach, and 
amongſt the reſt once calling out with a very loud Vofce, To your Tents O Iſrael. 
However the King, tho' much Mortified, continued his Reſolution, taking 
little notice of the Diſtempers; and, having Dined at the Sheriffs, returned 
in the Afternoon to White-Hall; and publiſhed, the next day, a Proclamation, 
for the Apprehenſion of all thoſe, whom he had accuſed of High-Treaſon, 
forbidding any perſon to Harbour them; the Articles of their Charge being 
likewiſe printed, and diſperſed. oo ĩ 

When the Houſe of Commons next met, none of the Accuſed Members 
appearing, They had Friends enough, who were well inſtructed to aggravate 
the late Proceedings, and to put the Houſe into a thouſand Jealouſies, and 
Apprehenſions; and every flight Circumſtance carried weight enough in it to 
diſturb their minds. They took very little notice of the Accuſing the Mem- 
bers; but the King's Coming to the Houſe, which had been Never known be- 
fore, and Declaring, that he would take Them, Wherever he found Them, 
* w2sS an Evidence, that he meant Himſelf to have brought a Force into the 
Houſe to Apprehend them, if they had been there; and was looked upon 
as the higheſt Breach of Priviledge, 8 could poſſibly be imagined. They 
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who ſpoke moſt Paſhonately, and probably meant as Maliciouſly, behaved 
themſelves with Modeſty, and ſeemed only concerned in what concerned them 
All; and concluded, after many Lamentations, that they did not think 
«+ themſelves Safe in that Houſe, till the minds of men were better Com. 
« poſed; that the City was full of Apprehenſions, and was very Zealoug 
« for their Security; and therefore wiſhed, that they might Adjourn the 
« Parliament to meet in ſome place in the City. But that was found not 
Practicable; fince it was not in their own power to do it without the 
Conſept of the Peers, and the Concurrence of the King; who were Both 
the Houſe of like rather to chooſe a place more diſtant from the City. So, with more 
Commons ad- Rea ſon, in the end they concluded, that the Houſe ſhould Adjourn it 
journingthem- « ſelf for two or three days, and name a Committee, who ſhould fit both 
ſelves for ſome 40 Morning and Afternoon in the Cityz and All who came to have Voices; 
days, name „ and Merchant-Taylors-Hall was appointed for the place of their meeting; 


Committee to 


ft in the City. They who Served for London undertaking, “that it ſhould be ready againk 
the next Morning: no man oppoſing or contradicting any thing that was 
ſaid; They, who formerly uſed to appear for all the Rights and Authority, 
which belonged to the King, not knowing what to ſay, between Grief and 
Anger, that the Violent Party had by theſe late Unskilful.attigns of the Court, 
gotten great Advantage, and recovered new Spirits: 4ndiths Three Perſons 
before named, without whoſe Privity the King had Papmiſed, that he 
would enter upon no Counſel, were ſo much diſfgledd and dejetted, 
that they were inclined, never more to take upon them the Care of any 
thing to be tranſacted in the Houſe; finding allready, that they could 
not avoid being looked upon as the Authors of thoſe Counſels, to which 
they were ſo abſolute Strangers, and which they ſo perfectly Deteſted. 


And in truth, They had then withdrawn themſelves from appearing often 


in the Houſe, but upon the abſtracted conſideration of their Duty and 
Conſcience, and of the preſent Ill Condition the King was in; who 


likewiſe felt within himſelf the Trouble and Agony, which uſually at. 


tends Generous and Magnanimous Minds upon their having committed 

Errors, which expoſe them to Cenſure, and to Damage. In fine, the 

Houſe of Commons Adjourned for ſome days, to conſult with their 

Wo: „ Friends in the City; and the Houſe of Lords held ſo good Correſpon- 

The 2 dence with them, that they likewiſe Adjourned to the Same days they 
gy ag knew, by ſome Intelligence, the Commons intended to meet again. But 
| Tame dart, the Lords made no Committee to fit in the City. 
„„. When the Committee met the next Morning at Merchant-Taylors- Hall, 
e where All who came were to have Voices; and whither all Did come at 

mittee in uþe firſt, out of Curioſity to obſerve what Method they meant to proceed in, 

City. 

Sy found a Guard ready to attend them, of ſubſtantial Citizens in Arms, and a 

Committee from the Common Council, to bid them Welcome into the City; 

and to Aﬀure them, © that the City would take care, that They, and all their 

„Members ſhould be Secured from Violence; and to that purpoſe had ap- 

« pointed That Guard to attend them, which ſhould be allways Relieved twice 


« a day, if they reſolved to fit Morning and Afternoon: and acquainted them 


further, that the Common Council, in contemplation that they might ſtand 


e in want of any thing, had likewiſe appointed a Committee of ſo many Al-. 


e dermen, and ſuch a number of the Common Council, which ſhould meet all- 


« ways at a place named, at thoſe hours, which that Committee ſhould appoint 


% to meet at; to the end, that if any thing were to be required of the City, 
t they might till know their Pleaſure, and take care that it ſhould he Qbeyed: 


Thus they had provided for fuch a mutual Communication and Confederacy, 


that they might be fure allways to be of one mind, and the One to help the 


Other in the proſecution of thoſe Deſigns end Expedients, which they ſhould 
find necefſary to their Common end: the Committee of the City conſiſting ob: 


the moſt eminent perſons, Aldermen and others, for their Diſaffection to the 
Government of Church and State. 

At their firſt ſitting, the Committee begun with the ſtating the Manner of 
the King's coming to the Houſe, and all he Did there; the ſeveral Members 
mentioning all that they would take upon them to remember of his Majelty's 


Doing 


rather than Expectation, that they ſnould be able to do any Good there; they 
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ing or Speaking, both as he came to the Houſe, and after he was there; 
-=_ 17 them being walking in Veſt minſter-Hall, when the King walked 
through, and ſo came to the Houſe with him, or near him; others report. 
ing, what they heard ſome of the Great men who attended his Majeſty, ſay, 
as they paſſed by; every idle word having its Commentary; and the perſons, 
whoever were named, being appointed to attend, they having power given 
them to ſend for all perſons, and to Examine them touching that Aﬀair. Nor 


had any man the Courage to refuſe to Obey their Summons ; ſo that all thoſe 


of the King's Servants, who were ſent for, appeared punctually at the hour 
that was afligned them; and were Examined upon all Queſtions, which any 
one of the Committee would propoſe to them, whereof many were very Im. 
ertinent, and of little Reſpect to the King. 

It was very well known where the Accuſed Perſons were, alltogether in one 
Houſe in Coleman Street, near the place where the Committee ſate; and whi- 
ther perſons truſted paſſed to and fro to communicate, and receive Directions; 
but it was not Seaſonable for them Yet to appear in Publick, and to come, and 
fit with the Committee, or to own the believing, that they thought them- 
ſelves ſafe from the Violence, and Aſſaults of the Court; the Power whereof 
they exceedingly Contemned, whilſt they ſeemed to Apprehend it; nor was it 
yet time to Model in what manner their Friends in the City, and the Coun- 
try, ſhould appear concerned forthem, in preparing whereof no time was loſt. 

Againſt the day the Houſe was to meet, the firſt Adjournment not being 
for above two or three days, the Committee had prepared Matter enough for 
1 Report; a Relation of all they had diſcovered upon their Examinations, and 
ſuch Votes, as they thought fit to offer upon the breach of rheir Priviledge; 
that they might thereby diſcover the Affections of the Houſe, of which they 
could not yet take any meaſure, ſeeing there had been no Debate ſince thoſe 
Accidents, which could diſcover the General Temper 3 which, they well 
enough knew, was not before to their Advantage. In the mean time, they 
uſed all the ways they could to Aſperſe thoſe, who uſed to Oppoſe them, as 
the Contrivers of the late Proceedings; and were willing they ſhould know it ; 
which they imagined, would reſtrain them from taking the ſame Liberty, 
they had uſed to do. | 

And ſo at Their meeting in the Houſe, upon the Report of the Committee, 
they, declared, that the King's Coming to the Houſe, and Demanding the es of the 
* Perſons of divers Members thereof to be delivered unto him, was a high ouſe of Com- 
« Breach of the Rights and Priviledges of Parliament; and Inconſiſtent with mons upon . 
the Liberty and Freedom thereof; and therefore, that they could not with their firſt meet 
the Safety of their own Perſons, or the Indemnity of the Rights and Priyi. "8 484m 
„ ledges of Parliament, Sit there any longer, without a full Vindication of 
* { high a Breach, and a ſufficient Guard, wherein they might Confide; 
* and for that reaſon, did order, that their Houſe ſhould be again Adjourned | 
for four days; and that the Committee meet in the ſame place, to Conſider and 
* Reſolve of all things, that might concern the Good and Safety of the City, 
and the Kingdom; and particularly, How their Priviledges might be Vin- 
* dicated, and their Perſons Secured; and ſhould have power to Conſulr and Ad- 
* viſe with any perſon, or perſons touching the Premiſes. And, this Or- 
* der and Declaration being made, they Adjourned: the laſt Clauſe being in- 

- tended to bring their Members to them. 

At the Meeting of the Houſe, the Committtee had informed them, Firſt 
ef the great Civilities, they had received from the City in all the particu- 
lers, that they might have Order to return the thanks of the Whole Houſe, 
which they eaſily obtained; and, at their return, they took more Examina- 
tions than they had formerly; by which they made a fuller Relation of the 
King's Coming to the Houſe, and his Carriage and Words there. And be- 
cuſe it was Viſible to all men, that the King was ſo far from bringing any 
Force with him, which they deſired it ſhould be believed he had brought 
that he had only his Guard of Halberdiers, and fewer of Them, than uſe, 
to go with him, on any ordinary Motion; and that fewer of his Gentlemen 
Servants were Then with him, than uſually attended him, when he went but 
towalk in the Park; and had only their Little Swords; they were very Punctual 
in mentioning any Light or looſe _ which had fallen from any man, that 
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it might be believed, that there was more in the Matter. As they careful 
ly inſerted in their Relation, that one of the Waiters, as he walked en 
near his Majeſty through the Hall, ſaid, *he had a good Piſtol in his Pock! 
« et: and that another, as they were walking up the Stairs towards the Houſe 
of Commons, called out, Fall on; from which they would have it believed, that 
there had been very Bloody Intentions. | f 
Then they propoſed ſome Votes to be offer d to the Houſe, n which the 
Voted, © the Relation, which was made, to be true; and thereupon the 
« the King's Coming to the Houſe was the higheſt Breach of the Privileg e 
« of Parliament, that could be made, and that the Arreſting, or en any 
x6 ing to Arreſt, an) member of Parliament was a high Breach of their pri 
k yiledge; and that the Perſon, who was ſo Arrefted, might lawfully Reſcye 
« and Redeem himſelf 3 and that all, whowere preſent, and ſaw the Priviledge 
« of Parliament {0 Violated, might, and Ought to aſſiſt the Injured Perſons 
« in his Defence, and to procure his Liberty with Force. And theſe Votes 


| the Houſe confirmed, when they were Reported. Tho”, in the Debate, it 


told them, that they mult take heed, that they did not out of I : 
y york ns of their Priviledge, which was, and muſt be very precious to pos 
© man, extend it further, than the Law would ſuffer it to be extended: that the 
Houſe had allways been very ſevere upon the Breach of any of their Priviledges 


et and in the Vindicating thoſe Members, who were Injured; but that the 


« diſpoſing men to make Themſelves Judges, and to reſcue themſelves oro. 
” . might be of evil Conſequence, and produce ill Effects; at leaft if i 
* ſhould fall out to be, that the perſons were arreſted for Treaſon, or Felony 
« or Breach of the Peace; in either of which Caſes, there could be no Privi- 


« ledge of Parliament. This, tho* a known Truth to any, who knew any 


thing of the Law, was received with Noiſe and Clamour, and with wonder. 


ful evidence of Diflike, and ſome faint Contradictions, that no Such thing 


« ought to be done, whilſt a Parliament was Sitting: and then, falling u 
the lite Action of the King, and the Merit of thoſe perſons, and 3 | 
much Contradiction, which was found to be Ingrateful, the Houſe Confirm. 


ed all that the Committee had Voted; and then-Adjourned again for fome 


days, and Ordered the Committee to meet again in the City; which they 
aid Morning and Afternoon; and prepared other Votes of a brighter Ala), 
and more in the face of the King, and the Law, every day adding to the 
Fury and Fierceneſs of the precedent. The Houſe mer and Sate, only to 
Confirm the Votes which were paſſed by the Committee, and to proſecute 


Such Matters; as were by Concert brought to them, by Petition from thc 


the King's 
Unſwer to the 
Houſe of Com- 
mon former 
Per rance, 


City; which was ready to Advance any thing, they were directed; and ſo, 


whilſt the Members yet kept themſelves Concealed, many particulars of great 
Importance were tranſacted in thoſe Short Sittings of the Houſe. 

The King about this time, having found the Inconvenience and Mliſchief 
to himſelf of having no Servant of Intereſtand Reputation, and who took his 
buſineſs to Heart, in the Houſe of Commons, had made the Lord Falkland, 
and Sir John Colepepper, both Members of that Houſe and of unblemiſhed Re. 
putations and confeffed Abilitys, of his Privy-Council; and the one, the Lord 
Falkland, his Principal Secretaty of State, and Sir Fohn Colepepper, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; as is ſaid befote, And ſo, having now gotten two Coun- 


cellors about him, who durſt Truſt one another, and who were Both fit to be 


Truſted by Him, which he had been without above a Year paſt, to His, and 
the Kingdoms irreparable Diſadyantage; he thought fit to Publiſh a Declare 
tion to all his Subjects, in Anſwer tothe Remonſtrance, he had lately received 
from the Houſe of Commons, and was diſperfed throughout the King- 
dom. In which, without the leaft Sharpneſs or return of the Language, be 
had received; he took notice © of the Fears, and Jealouſies (for thoſe welt 
the New words, which ſerved to Juſtify all Indiſpoſitions, and to excuſe al 
Diſorders) which made Impreſſion in the minds of his People, with refer- 
ence to their Religion, their Liberty, or their Civil Intereſts. 

«Az to their Religion, He obſerved the Fears to be of Two ſorts; either 
« a5 Ours here eſtabliſhed might be invaded by the Roman Party; or as it Wi 
te accompanied with ſome Ceremonies, at which ſome tender Conſciences 
* Really were, or Pretended to be Scandalized. For the firſt, as there might 
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« he any ſuſpition of Favour or Inclination to the Papiſts, he ſaid, he was 
« willing to Declare to all the World, that, as he had been brought up from 
« his Childhood in, and practiſed that Religion, which was Eſtabliſhed in the 
„Church of England ; fo he believed he could, having given a good part of 
« his time and pains to the Examination of the Grounds of it, as it Differ'd 
« from that of Rome, maintain the ſame by Unanſwerable Reaſons ; and 
« hoped he ſhould be ready to Seal it with the effuſion of his Blood, if it 
« ſhould pleaſe God to call him to that Sacrifice : and that nothing could be 
« ſo acceptable to him, as any Propoſition, which might contribute to the 
« Advancement of it Here, or the Propagation of it Abroad ; this being the 
« greateſt means to draw down a Bleſſing from God upon himſelf, and this 
« Nation; and if this Profeſſion of his was wanting to his People, he thought 
« himſelf extreamly Unfortunate, for that his conſtant Practice in his own 
« Perſon had allways been, without Oftentation, as much to evidence his 
& Care and Duty therein, as he could poſſibly tell how to expreſs, | 

* As for matters of Ceremony, He faid, he would, in Tenderneſs to any 
« number of his loving Subjects, be willing to comply with the advice of his 


« Parliament, that ſome Law ſhould be made for the exemption of tender 


« Conſciences from puniſhment or proſecution for neglecting ſuch Ceremonies; 


« and in Such Caſes, which by the judgment of moſt Men are held to be mat- 
« ters Indifferent, and of ſome to be abſolutely Unlawful. Provided, that that 


« Caſe ſhould beattempted, and purſued with that Modeſty, Temper, and Sub. 
« miſſion, that in the mean time the Peace, and Quiet of the Kingdom ſhould 
not be diſturbed, the Decency, and Comelineſs of God's Service not diſcounte- 
« nanced; nor the Pious, Sober, and Devout actions of thoſe Reverend per- 
« ſons, who were the firſt Labourers in the bleſſed Reformation, or of that 
« time, be Scandalized, and Defamed. For, he ſaid, he could not without 
« Griet of Heart, and without ſome Tax upon himſelf and his Miniſters for 
the not execution of the Laws, look upon the bold Licence of ſome men in 


„Printing of Pamphlets, in Preaching and Printing of Sermons ſo full of 


« bitternels and malice againſt the preſent Government, againſt the Laws E- 
“ ftabliſked 3 ſo full of Sedition againſt his own Perſon, and the Peace of the 
„Kingdom; that he was many times amazed to confider by what Eyes 
„ thoſe things were Seen, and by what Ears they were heard. 


« Concerning the Civil Liberties and Intereſts of the Subjects, He ſaid, he 
« ſnould need {ay the lefs, having erected ſo many laſting Monuments of his 


« Princely and Fatherly Care of his People, in thoſe excellent Laws paſſed by 
« him this Parliament; which, with very much Content to himſelf, he ſaid, 
ehe conceived to be ſo Large and Ample, that very many ſober Men had 
« little left to wiſh for of that Kind. He told them, he very well under. 


© ſtood the Rights and particular Advantages, he had Departed from, in 


„many of the Acts he had paſſed; and therefore he had Reaſon to hope, as 


he had taken all Occaſions to render Their Condition moſt Comfortable 
and Happy; ſo They would, in grateful and dutiful return, be allways rea- 


«* dy with equal Tenderneſs and Alacrity to advance His Rights, and prefer 
* His Honour, upon which their own Security and Subſiſtence ſo much de- 
«* pended; and no Particular ſnould be preſented unto him for the compleating 
« and eſtabliſhing that Security, to the which he would not with the ſame rea- 
« dineſs contribute his beſt Aſſiſtance. He ſaid, If thoſe Reſolutions were the 
effects of his preſent Counſels, and he took God to witneſs that they were 
„ ſuch, and that his Subjects might confidently expect the Benefit of them 
* from him, certainly no ill Deſign upon the Publick could accompany Such 
“ reſolutions; neither could there be great Cauſe of Suſpicion of any Per- 
< ſons preferred by him to Degrees of Honour, and Places of Truſt and Im. 
* ployment, ſince this Parliament: and therefore, that amongſt his Misfor- 
tunes he reckoned it not the Leaſt, that, having not retained in his Ser. 
* vice, nor Protected any One perſon, againſt whom the Parliament had Ex- 
* cepted, during the whole Sitting of it, and having in all that time ſcarce 
* vouchſafed to any man an inſtance of his Favour or Grace, but to ſuch, who 
* were under ſome eminent Character of Eſtimation amongſt the People, 
there ſhould ſo ſoon be a Miſunderſtanding or Jealouſy of their Fidelity and 


* Uprightneſs ; eſpecially in a time, when he took all occafions to Declare, 
H hh | * that 
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« that he conceived himſelf capable of being ſerved only by Honeſt men, and 
%s- 0 elk ways. 3 ; 8 | | 
” 1 if He had been miſtaken in ſuch his Election, the Particular 
* ſhould no ſooner be diſcovered to him, either by his own Obſervation, or 

« other certain Information, than he would leave them to Publick Juſtice, un. 
« ger the marks of his Diſpleaſure. If notwithſtanding this, any Malignant 
« Party ſhould take heart, and be willing to Sacrifice the Peace and Happi. 
« neſs of their Country to their own ſiniſter Ends and Ambitions, under what 
* pretence of Religion and Conſcience ſoever; if they ſhould endeavour to lef. 
« ſen his Reputation and Intereſt, and to weaken his Lawful power and ar. 
« thority with his good Subjects; if they ſhould go about, by diſcountenancin 
« the preſent Laws, to looſen the. Bonds of Government, that all Diſorder 
« and Confuſion might break in, he doubted not, but God in h1s good Time 
e would diicover them, and the Wiſdom and Courage of his High-Court of 
« Parliament would joyn with him in their Suppreſſion, and Puniſh. 
St | | | | 
« Having ſaid all he could, to expreſs the Clearneſs and Uprightneſs of his 
s Jntentions, and done all he could to manifeſt thoſe Intentions, he ſaid, he 
« could not but confidently believe, all his good Subjects would acknowledge 
« his Part to be fully performed, both in Deeds paſt and preſent Reſoluti. 
« ons to do, what with Juſtice might be required of him; and that their 
« Quiet and Proſperity now depended whoRy on Themſelves, and was in their 
« own Power, by yielding all Obedience and due Reverence to the Law; 
„ which is the Inheritance of every Subject, and the only Security he can- 
„ have for his Life, Liberty, and Eſtate; and the which being neglected or 
« diſefteemed, under what ſpecious Shews ſoever, a great meaſure of Infe- 
C licity, if not an irreparable Confuſion, mult without doubt fall upon them. 
« And he doubted not, it would be the mott acceptable Declaration a King 
« could make to His Subjects, That he was not only reſolved to keep the 
« Laws himſelf, but to maintain them againſt what Oppoſition ſoever, tho' 
« with the hazard of his Being. He hoped the Loyalty, and good Affections 
« Of all his Subjects would concur with him in the conſtant preſervinga good 
% Underſtanding between tim and his People; and that their own Intereſt, 
e and Compaſſion of the lamentable Condition of the poor Proteſtants in Ire- 
« [znd, would invite them to a fair Intelligence and Unity amongſt themſelves; 
c that ſo they might, with one Heart, intend the relieving, and recovering 
« that unhappy Kingdom; where thoſe barbarous Rebels practiced ſuch in- 
« human and unheard of Outrages upon the miſerable People, that no Chri- 
& ſtjan Ear could hear without Ho rour, or Story parrallel. He concluded 
« with conjuring all his good Subjects, of what Degree or Quality ſoever, 
« by all the Bonds of Love, Duty, and Obedience, that are precious to good 
« Men. to join with him for the Recovery of the Peace of That Kingdom, 
« and the Preſervation of the Peace of This to remove all the Doubts and 
« Pears, which might interrupt their Affection to Him, and all their Jealou- 
« ſies and Apprehenſions, which might leflen their Charity to each other; 
« and then, he ſaid, if the Sins of the Nation had not prepared an inevitable 
« Judgment for all, God would make him a great, and glorious King over a 
c Free, and Happy Feople. ah 2 
Tho this Declaration had afterwards a very good Influence upon the Peo- 
ple, to his Majeſty's Advantage; yet tor the preſent it gave no allay to their 
Diſtempers. Their Seditious Miniſters were diſpatched to inflame the neigh- 
bour Counties, and all poſſible art was uſed to inflame the City of London; 
which prevailed ſo far, that notwithſtanding all the Oppoſition the Lord- 
Mayor of London, the Recorder, and the graveſt and moſt Subſtantial Alder- 
men could make, the Major Part ofthe Common-Council prevailed to ſend a 
Petition tothe King, in the name of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council 
of the City ot London; which was the next Sunday Morning delivered to him, 
with great Solemnity, at Nhite-Hall by a Number choien ot that Body: Repre- 

The City Peti-* ſenting © Thegreat Dangers, Fears, and Diſtractions, the City then was in 

ions the King « iy Reaſon of the prevailing Progrels of the bloody Rebels of Ireland; the 

„ putting out of Perſons of Honour and Truſt from being Conſtable and Lieu- 
« nant of the Tower, eſpeclally in thoſe 11mes, and the Preparations there 
„lately made; the fortifying Y/bite-Hall with Men, and Ammunition 
: pokes | | „in 
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in an unuſual manner; ſome of which men abuſed, and wounded divers 
« Citizens paſſing by; the calling in divers Cannoneers, and other Aſſiſtance 
« jnto the Tower; the Diſcovery of divers Fireworks in the hands of Pa- 
« piſts, and the Miſunderſtanding between his Majeſty and the Parliament. 
« That their Fears were exceedingly increaſed by his Majeſty's late going 
« into the Houſe of Commons, attended by a multitude of armed Men, for 
« the apprehending of divers Members of that Houſe, to the indangering 
« his own Perſon, and the perſons, and Priviledges of that Honourable AC 
« ſembly. That the effects of thoſe fears tended not only to the overthrow of 
„ the whole Trade of that City and Kingdom, which they felt allready in a 
« deep meaſure, but threaten'd the utter ruin of the Proteſtant Religion, and 
« the Lives, and Liberties of all his Subjects; and therefore they prayed his 
« Majeſty, that by the Advice of his great Council in Parliament, The Pro- 
« teſtants in Ireland might be ſpeedily relieved : the Tower put into the Hands 
« of Perſons of Truſt; that by removal of doubtful and unknown Perſons 
“from about Mhite-Hall, and Wieſtminſter, a known and approved Guard 


« might be appointed for the ſafety of his Majeſty, and the Parliament; and 


« that the Lord Kimbolton and the five Members of the Houſe of Commons 
« lately accuſed, might not be reſtrained of Liberty, or otherwiſe proceed- 
« ed againſt, than according to the Priviledges of Parliament. 

The King very well underſtood from what Spirit this Petition proceeded, 
and the Inconvenience of giving ſo much countenance to it, as the very recei- 
ving it was, if he could have avoided it. But the Torrent was too ſtrong to be 
reſiſted by any direct ſtrength he could raiſe againſt it ; and therefore he re- 


ſolved to endeavour to divide and reduce them, by the moſt gracious deſcending 


to their pretended fears, and Apprehenſions; and, the ſame day, gave them 
this Anſwer; © That for the ſad buſineſs of Tre/and, he could not poſſibly ex- 
« preſs a greater ſenſe than he had done, there being nothing left on His part 
« inoffer'd, or Undone. For the Tower, he wonder'd that having removed 


and put in another of unqueſtionable reputation and known ability, the Peti- 


His Majeſty" 
Anſwer, : 


_ « 1 Servant of truſt from that Charge, only to ſatisfy the fears of the City, 


« tioners ſhould ſtill entertain thoſe Fears; and whatſoever preparation of 


« ſtrength was there made was with as great an eye of Safety and advantage 


« For the fortifying Mhite-Hall with Men, and Ammunition in an unuſual 


to the City, as to his own Perſon, and ſhould be equally imployed to both. 


* way, He doubted not, that they had obſerved the ſtrange provocation he had 
« received to entertain that Guard; that, by the diforderly and tumultuous 


* conflux of People at Mieſtminſter and YV/hite-Aall, his great Council was 
not only difquieted, but his own Royal Perſon in danger; moſt Seditious 


language being uttered even under his own windows. And if any Citizens 
% had been wounded, or ill treated, he was confidently aſſured, that ir had 
“ happened by their own evil and corrupt Demeanours. For the Fireworks in 


* the hands of a Papiſt, he knew nothing, nor underſtood Whom, or What 


Abel Meant. 5 V 
« For his going to the Houſe of Commons, when his Attendants were no 


* otherwiſe armed than as Gentlemen with Swords, He was perſwaded, that 


„if they knew the clear grounds, upon which Thoſe Perſons ſtood accuſed of 
“ High-Treaſon, and what would be proved againſt them, with which they 
* ſhould in due time be acquainted, and conſidered the Gentle way he took 
© for their Apprehenſion (which he preferred before any courſe of Violence, 
© tho? that way had been very Juſtifiable z ſince it was notoriouſly known that 
no Priviledge of Parliament can extend to Treaſon, Felony, or breach of 
% Peace) they would believe his going thither was an Act of grace and favour 
to that Houſe, and the moſt peaceable way of having that neceſſary Service 


performed; there being ſuch Orders made for the reſiſtance of what Autho- 


© rity ſoever for their Apprehenſion : and for the proceedings againſt thoſe 
„ perſons, he ever intended the ſame ſhould be with all juſtice and favour, ac- 
* cording to the Laws and Statutes of the Realm; to which all Innocent men 
* would chearfully ſubmit. And this extraordinary way of ſatisfying a Petiti— 
on of ſo unuſual a Nature, he ſaid, he was confident would be thought the 
* greateſt inſtance, could be given, of his clear intentions to his Subjects; and 
- of the ſingular eſteem he had a oe 500d aftections of that City, which 
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'« he hoped in Gratitude would never be * to his juſt commands and 
& ſervice. | "" "RE | 
It was no wonder.that they, who at S 
and deliver Such a Petition, would not be reformed by ſuch an Anſwer. Nei. 
ther will it be here unſeaſonable to ſpend a little time in confidering how the 
affections and tempers of ſo rich and opulent a City, which could naturally ex. 
peck to proſper only by Peace, and agreement, were wrought upon, and tranf. 
ported, to that degree, as to be the chief Inſtruments of its own, and the 
Kingdoms deſtrudion. | | TS 
b | The ſtate and The City of London as the Metropolis of England by its Situation the moſt 
zemper of the capable of trade, and by the moſt uſual reſidence of the Court, and the fixt 
City of Lon- Station of the Courts of Juſtice for the publick adminiſtration thereof through. 
don at that out the Kingdom, the chief ſeat of trade, was, by the ſucceſſive countenance 
— and favour of Princes, ſtrengthen'd with great Charters and Immunities, and 
was a Corporation governed within it ſelf; the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, 
u X Sheriffs, choſen by themſelves 3 ſeyeral Companies incorporated within the 
Eo: great Corporation; Which, beſides notable Priviledges, enjoyed Lands, and 
e . 15 perquiſites to a very great revenue. By the incredible increaſe of Trade, which 
| the diſtractions of other Countries, and the Peace of this brought, and by the 
great licence of reſort thither, it was, ſince this King's accets to the Crown, 
3 In Riches, in People, in Buildings marvellouſly Increaſed, inſomuch as the Su. 
33A | burbs were allmoſt equal to the City; a Reformation of which had been often 
- in contemplation, never purſued, Wiſe men foreſeeing that ſuch a Fulneſs could 
not be there, without an Emptineſs in other places; and whilſt fo many per. 
ſons of Honour and Eſtates were ſo delighted with the City, the Government 
of the Country muſt be neglected, beſides the exceſs, and ill husbandry, that 
would be introduced thereby. But ſuch foreſight was interpreted a Moroſity, 
and too great an oppreſſion upon the Common Liberty; and ſo, little was ap- 
plied to prevent ſo growing a Diſeaſe. 1 
As it had theſe, and many other advantages and helps to be Rich, ſo it was 
looked upon too much of late time as a Common Stock not eaſy to be exhauſted, 
and as a body not to be grieved by ordinary Acts of injuſtice; and therefore as 
it was a place of reſort, in all caſes of neceſſity, for the ſuddain horrowing 
great ſums of money, in which they were commonly Merchants too good for 
the Crown, ſo it was become a practice, upon any ſpecious pretences, to void 
the Security, that was at any time given for money ſo borrowed. 
Thus after many queſtionings of their Charter, which were ever removed by 
conſiderable ſums of money, a Grant made by the King in the beginning of 
his Reign (in conſideration of great ſums of money) of good quantities of 
Land in Ireland, and of the City of Londonderry there, was voided by a Suit 
in the Star. Chamber; all the Lands, after a vaſt expence in building and plant. 
ing, reſumed into the King's hands, and a fine of Fifty Thoufand pounds 
impoſed upon the City. Which Sentence being pronounced after a long 
and publick Hearing, during which time they were often invited to a Compo- 
ſition, both in reſpect of the ſubſtance, and the circumſtances of proceeding, 
made a gene:al impreſſion in the minds of the Citizens of all conditions, much 
to the diſadvantage of the Court; and tho' the King afterwards remitted to 
them the penalties of that Sentence, they imputed that to the power of the 
Parliament, and rather remember'd how the benefit of their Grant had been 
taken from them, than by whom it was reſtored ; fo that, at the beginning 
of the Parliament, the City was as ill affected to the Court, as the Country 
was; and therefore choſe ſuch Burgeſſes to fit there, as had either eminentl) 
oppoſed the Court, or accidentally been oppreſſed by it. 
he chief Government and Superintendency of the City is in the Mayor, 
and Aldermen ; which, in that little Kingdom, reſembles the Houſe of Peers; 
and the Common Council is the repreſentative body thereof, like the Houſe of 
Commons, to order and agree to all Taxes, Rates, and ſuch particulars belong- 
ing to the Civil policy. The Common Council are choſen every year, fo 
many for every Pariſh, of the wiſeſt, and moſt ſubſtantial Citizens, by the 
Veſtry, and common convention of the People of that Pariſh ; and as the 
wealthieſt, and beſt reputed men were commonly choſen, ſo, tho? the Election 
was once a year, it was formerly ſcarce ever known, that any man Once choſen 
was afterwards rejected or left out, except upon diſcovery of an enormous 


crime, 
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Such a Time could be corrupted to frame 
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crime, and decaying in fortune to a Bankrupt : otherwiſe, till he was called 
to be Alderman, or dyed, he continued, and was every year returned of the 
Common Council, vv at ob uh ORs , OOO GS 
After the beginning of this Parliament, when thoſe who ſteer'd at Weſt min- 
ſter found by their experience in the Caſe of the Earl of Strafford of what 
conſequence the City might be to them, and afterwards found by the courage 
of the preſent Lord Mayor, Str Richard Gonrney, who cannot be too often or 
too honourably mentioned, that it might be kept from being diſpoſed by Them 4 
and that the men of wealth, and ability, who at firſt had concurred with them, 
begun now to diſcern that they meant to lead them further than they had a 
mind to go; they directed their Confidents, that at the Election of the Com- 
mon Councib-men by the concurrence and number of the meaner people, all 
ſuch, who were Moderate men, and Lovers of the preſent Government, ſhould 
be rejected; and in their places men of the moſt Active and Pragmatical heads, 
of how mean fortunes ſoever, ſhould be elected. And by this means that body 
in great part now conſiſted of Upſtart, Factious, Indigent companions, who 
were ready to receive all advertiſements and directions from Weſtminſter, and 
as forward to incroach upon their Superiors, the Mayor, and Aldermen. And 
ſo this firebrand of Priviledge inflamed the City at that time. 
That they might gratify the City in procuring a better Anſwer, than they 
had received from the King to their Petition, and that they might more ex- 
poſe his Majeſty ro their Affronts, the Houſe reſumed the buſineſs of the Tower 
again, with the old reflexions upon the removal of the former Good Lieuten- 
ant, and the putting in a rude perſon and of a deſperate fortune, as they called 
him, that he might uſe ſuch Priſoners, as there was an intent to ſend thither, 
in ſuch a manner, as he ſhould be directed; and that the perſon, who was ſince 
pat in, had put the City into great apprehenſions by the Obſervation that was 
made, that he took great ſtore of proviſions into the Tower, as if he made proviſion 
for a greater Garriſon, which raiſed great jealouſies; and there was a Petition 
brought, and delivered to the Houſes in the Names of ſeveral Merchants, wha 
uſed to trade to the Mint; in which they deſired that there might be ſuch a 
perſon made Lieutenant of the Tower, © as they could Confide in (an Expreſ- 
“ fion that grew from that time to be much uſed) without which no man 
would venture Bullion into the Mint, and by conſequence no Merchant would 
bring it into the Kingdom. Whereas. intruth there was no Gentleman of 
the Kingdom of a better reputation amonggſt all ſorts of men, and there had 
been more Bullion brought into the Mint in the ſhort time of His being 
Lieutenant, than had been in many Months before; and amongſt thoſe perſons, 
which ſo ſolemnly delivered that Petition, and had all ſubſcribed it, there 
were very few, who had ever ſent any Silver into the Mint. However the 
Houſe entertained the complaint as very reaſonable, and ſent for a Conference 
with the Lords; with whom they prevailed to joyn with them in a deſire to 
the King, © that he would remove Sr. Job» Byro from being. Lieutenant of 
* the Tower, which the King for ſome time refuſed to do, till they preſſed 
it in another manner; which ſhall be mentioned anon. : 
The Committee, that ſtill continued to Sit in London, intended no other buſi. 


neſs, but their own Priviledges ; ſent for, and examined, as hath been ſaid, all 


men, who had attended his Majeſty, or had been caſually preſent in the Hall, 
or at the doors of the Commons Houſe, when the King was there; and all 


__ 


ſuch Examinations, as teſtified any extravagant diſcourſe uttered by any 
looſe fellow, who had accidentally put himſelf into the company, tho? it ap- 
peared he had no relation to the King's Service, were carefully Enter'd, and 
Publiſhed ; but ſuch as declared the King's ſtrict command againſt any Violence, 
or diſorder, and his poſitive Charge, that no man ſhould preſume to follow 
him jnto the Houſe of Commons (as full Proof was. made to them of thoſe 
Particulars) were as carefully Suppreſſed, and. Concealed. . 5 

The Sheriffs of London had been directed to appoint a Guard to at- 
tend the Committee, whilſt it ſhould continue there and. then to guard 
the Houſes when they ſhould again fit at Weſtminſter. The accuſed per- 
ſons, who lodged all this time in the City, were brought to the Committee 
with much ſtate, and ſate with them to deviſe ſome way to Vindicate 


themſelves, 9 * 
| | | Þ | Then 
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Then a Declaration was agreed upon by the Commons only, in which Was { 
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en of the Com-forth, « that the Chambers, Studies, and Trunks of Mr. Holi 2 
mrons touching « Faſler igs, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hambden, and Mr. Strode had bees by ee. TY 
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Majeſtys Warrant ſealed up; which was not only agai . 
Parliament, but the common liberty of every Sabel cher the dun of 
ders had been the ſame da) demanded by a Serjeant at Arms to be ry Mem. 
to him, that he might Arreſt them of High-Treaſon; that the next 9 lvered 
Majeſty came to the Houſe in his own perſon,attended by a multitude 7 

! m. 


ed men in a Warlike manner, with Halberts, Swords, and Piſtols, who ca 
2 2 3 


up to the very door of the Houſe, and placed themſel I: ; 
places and paſſages near to the Houſe, to the great deren ret — other 
the Members then Sitting; that his Majeſty, ſitting in the Speakers pry of 
demanded the perſons of thoſe Members to be delivered to him, whi qe 
a high breach of the Rights, and Priviledges of Parliament and ooh kn 
with the Liberties and Freedom thereof; that afterwards his Mai 1 
iſſue forth ſeveral Warrants to divers Officers under his own hand os 7 
apprehenſion of their perſons, which by Law he could not do A or the 
upon they declared, © that if any perſon ſhould arreſt Mr. Hollis tc chere. 
other Member of Parliament, by pretence of any Warrant ifſuing out LE any 
King, he was guilty of the breach of the Priviledge of Parliament dT) the 
lick Enemy of the Common-wealthz and that the arreſting any Memb . 
Parliament, by any Warrant whatſoever, without conſent of that Hor 6 
whereof he is a Member, is a breach of the Priviledge of Parliamei * 
the perſon that ſhall ſo arreſt him, is declared a publick Enemy of <P boy 


mon-wealth. 3 
They publiſhed, that it did fully appear by ſeveral Examinations, that many 


Soldiers, Papiſts and others, to the number of about five hundred, came with 


his Majeſty to the Houſe of Commons, armed; and that 
holding up their Piſtols cocked near the door of the Hole hk 75 kept 


open, ſaid, I am a good Markſman, I can hit right, I warrant you: : A 
they would have the door open; and If any . was Duke 1 


no queſtion but they ſnould maintain their Party; and that ſome ſaid. “ a Pox 


take the Houſe of Commons, let them be Hanged. And when the King re. 


turned from the Houſe, they expreſſed great diſcontent, asking, when comes 


the word; that ſome of them being demanded what they thought the compa. 


ny intended to have done, anſwered, that queſtionleſs in the | 

ſet in, if the word had been given, they ould have fallen N ſe of 
Commons, and have cut all their throats: upon which they ſaid they wer 15 

nion, that the Soldiers and Papiſts coming in that manner with his Man - OP1- 
to take away ſome of the Members of the Houſe,and if they ſhould h be f ae 
oppoſition, or denial, then to have fallen upon the Houſe, in a Hoſtile er 


And they did thereupon declare, that the ſame was a Traiterous deſign a 


ce 


6c 


sc 


$6 
« 
te 
ac 
et 


3 om 


gainſt the King and Parliament. And whereas the perf 

the approbation of the Houſe abſented chen te from the rand ang jc 
Houſe, for avoiding the great and many inconveniencies, which ie 
might have happened 3 fince which time, a Printed Paper in che * 


of a Proclamation had iſſued out for the apprehending and impriſoning 


them, ſuggeſting, that through the conſcience of thei ; 

ſent, and fled ; they did further declare, © that the Fg rage i wel aac 
Falſe, Scandalous, and Illegal; and that notwithſtanding that Printed P was 
or any Warrant iflued out,or any other matter againſt them. they mi TT ad 
Qught to attend the ſervice of the Houſe,and the Com mittees 5 Ten — f. 1 
and that it was lawful for all perſons whatſoever to lodge, harbour, and pe , 
verſe with them, and whoſoever ſhould be queſtioned for the ſame ſhould * 
under the Protection and Priviledge of Parliament. : 


And they declared, © that the publiſhing the Articles of High-Treaſon againſt 


the perſons accuſed was a high breach of the Privledge of Parli: | 
Scandal to his Majeſty, and his Government, a Seditious nant, —..— 
to the Subverſion of the Peace of the Kingdom, and an injury, and e 
to the Members; and that the Priviledges of Parliament and Liberties of 
the Subject ſo violated and broken, could not be fully, and ſufficiently Vindica- 


ted, unleſs the King would be graciouſly pleaſed to diſcover the names of 
« thoſe 


an Ho food iro... ob ci 
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« thoſe perſons, who adviſed him to do the particular acts before mentioned, 


« that they might receive Condign Puniſhment. _ 1 

This ſtrange Declaration, ſo contrary to the known rules and judgments of 
Law, and to the known practice and proceedings of Parliament, was no ſooner 
framed and agreed upon in the committee, than it was printed, and publiſhed 
throughout the City, and Kingdom, before it was Confirmed by, or Reported 
to the Houſe 3; which is againſt the cuſtom of Parliament. For by that 
cuſtom no act done at any committee ſhould be divulged before the ſame be Re. 
ported to the Houſe. Ree 7 wy 

The truth Is, it cannot be expreſſed how great a Change there appeared to be 
in the countenance and minds of all ſorts of people, in town and Country, upon 
theſe late proceedings of the King. They, who had before even loſt their 
Spirits, having loſt their credit, and reputation, except amongſt the meaneſt peo- 
ple, who could never have been made uſe of by them, when the greater ſhould 
forſake them; and ſo deſpaired of ever being able to compaſs their deſigns of Ma- 
lice, or Ambition ( and ſome of them had reſumed their old reſolutions of lea- 
ving the Kingdom) now again recovered greater Courage than ever, and quickly 
found that their credit and reputation was as great asever it had been; the Court 
being reduced to a lower condition, aud to more diſeſteem,and neglect than e- 


ver it had undergone. All that they had formerly ſaid of Plots and conſpiracies 


againſt the Parliament, which had before been laughed at, was Now thought 
true and real; and all their fears, and jealouſies looked upon as the effects of their 
great Wiſdom, and Foreſight. All that had been Whiſpered of Ireland, was 
now talked Aloud and Printed; as all other Seditious Pamphlets and Libels 
were. The Shops of the City generally ſhut up, as if an Enemy were at their 
Gates ready to enter, and to plunder them; and the People in all places at a 
Gaze, as if they look'd only for Directions, and were then diſpoſed to any under- 
taking. | J oor go oe os 

On the other fide, They, who had, with the greateft courage and alacrity, 
oppoſed all their Seditious practiſes, between Grief and Anger were confounded 


. with the conſideration of what had been done, and what was like to follow. 


They were far from thinking that the accuſed Members had received much 
Wrong, yet they thought it an Unſeaſonable time to call them to an Account for 
it, That if any thing had been to be done of that kind, there ſhould have been 
a fitter choice of the Perſons, there being many of the Houſe, of more miſ- 
chievous inclinations, and deſigns againſt the King's perſon, and the Government, 


and were more expoſed to the Publick Prejudice, than the Lord Kimbolton was, 
who was a Civil and well natured man, and had rather kept ill Company, than 
drank deep of that infection and poiſon, that had wrought upon many others. Then 


Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, and Mr. Strode were perſons of too Low an account and 
eſteem; and tho? their Virulence, and Malice was as conſpicuous, and tranſcen- 


dent as any man's, yet their reputation, and intereſt to do miſchief otherwiſe than 


in concurring in it, was ſo ſmall, that they gained credit and authority, by be- 


ing joyned wich the reſt, who had indeed a great Influence. However, ſince 


there was a reſolution to proceed againſt Thoſe men, it would have been much 
better to have cauſed them to have been all Severally arreſted, and ſent to the 
Tower, or to other Priſons, which might have been very eaſily done before ſul 
pected, than to ſend in that manner to the Houſes with that Formality, which 


would be liable to ſo many exceptions. At leaſt, they ought ſo far to have 
Imparted it to Members in both Houſes, who might have been truſted, that 


in the Inſtant of the Accuſation, when both Houſes, were in that Conſternation 
(as in a great conſternation they were) ſomewhat might have been preſſed Confi- 
dently towards the King's ſatisfaction; which would have produced ſome oppo- 
ſition and contradiction, and might have prevented that Univerſal concurrence, 
and dejection of Spirit, which ſeized upon, and poſſeſſed both Houſes. 
But above all, the anger and indignation was very great and general, that to all 
the other overſights and preſumptions was added the expoſing the Dignity, and 
ajeſty, and Safety of the King, in his coming in Perſon, in that manner, to 
the Houſe of Commons; and in going the next day, as he did, to the Guild- 
Hall, and to the Lord Mayor's; which drew ſuch Reproaches upon him to his 
Face, All which was juſtly imputed to the Lord Dzgby, who had before fewer 
true Friends than he deſerved, and had now almoſt the whole Nation his Enemys, 
ang the moſt Univerſally odious of any man in it. NS 
RT > When 
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When the Houſe of Commons had Paſſed ſuch Votes from the Committee 
at Merehant-Taylors-Hall, as they thought neceflary, and had once more Ad. 
journed thither, the Committee asked the advice of the Houſe, whether the 
accuſed Members might be preſent with them (who had intruth directed, and 
governed all their proceedings from the time they Sate there) which was not 
only approved, but thoſe Members required to attend the Houſe the next day 
it was to ſit, and ſo to continue. the ſervice of the Houſe, which was then Ad. 
journed for three or four days, that the City might appear in ſuch a poſture, 

as ſhould be thought convenient. „ HE. 
The noiſe was ſo great of the preparations made in the City to bring the ac. 
cuſed Members in Triumph to the Parliament, and that the whole Militia would 
: . accompany them, whilſt the Seamen and Mariners made an appearance in 
The King and Barges,and other Veſſels upon the Thames to Meſt minſter, that the King thought 
the Royal Fa- it convenient to remove again from White-Hall: and ſo on the tenth of January 
mily remove which was the Eve to that great Feſtival, his Majeſty, the Queen, and the 
Gour Pton- Royal Children, went from Mhite-Hall to Hampton Court, waited on by ſome 
ones few of their own Houſhold Servants, and thirty or forty of thoſe Officers, who 
had attended at White-Hall for ſecurity againſt the tumults. + | 
Before His going, he ſent to the Earls of Eſſex and Holland to attend him in 
this journey; who were both by their Places, the one being Lord Chamberlain 
of his Houſhold,. the other the firſt Gentleman of his Bed-Chamber or Groom 
of the Stole, Obliged to that Duty. The Earl of Eſſex reſolved to go, and, to 
that purpoſe, was making himſelf ready, when the Earl of Holland came to him, 
and privately difſwaded him; aſſuring him, that if They two went, they ſhould 
be both Murther'd at Hampton-Court 5 whereupon they left the King to his 
ſmall retinue in a moſt diſconſolate, perplexed condition, in more need of com- 
fort and Counſel, than they had ever known him: and inſtead of attending 
their Maſter in that exigent, they went together into the City, where the 
Commitree Sate, and where they were not the leſs welcome for being known 
to have been invited to hase waited upon their Majeſties. They, who withed 
the King beſt, were not ſorry that he Then withdrew from White Hall; for 
the inſolence, with which all that people were tranſported, and the animoſity, 
which was infuſed into the hearts of the people in general againſt the Court, 

and even againſt the Perſon of the King, cannot be exprefied. _ 

Whilſt the Committee Sate in London, the Common Council likewiſe met, 
as hath been ſaid, to the end they might be ready to comply in any particulars 
ſhould be deſired from the City; and fo the Committee having Reſolved, © that 

© the actions of the Citizens of London, or of any other perſon whatſoever for 
* the defence of the Parliament, or the Priviledges thereof, or the preſervati- 
on of the Members thereof, were according to their duty, and to their late 
Proteſtation, and the Laws of this Kingdom: and if any perſon ſhould arreſt, 
or trouble any of them for ſo doing, he was declared © to be a publick Enemy 
« of the Common-wealth : and in the next place having Reſolved, © that that 
Vote ſhould be made known to the Common-Council of the City of London, 
The accuſed * the accuſed Members about two of the Clock in the Afternoon on the eleventh 
Members are of January, being the next day after the King went to Hampton-Court, came 
brought intri- from their lodgings in the City to Weſtminſter, guarded by the Sheriffs, and 
* Train'd-bands of London and Weſtminſter, and attended by a conflux of many 
Fog r Jan. thouſands of People beſides, making a great clamour againſt Biſhops, and Po- 
m—_— piſh Lords, and for the Priviledges of Parliament ; ſome of them, as they paſſed 
fo by White-Hall asking with much contempt, * what was become of the King 
8 and his Cavaliers? and whither he was gone ? 
From London bridge to Weſtminſter the Thames was guarded with above a 
hundred Lighters and Longboats, laden with ſmall pieces of Ordinance, and 
dreſſed up with Waſt-cloaths and Streamers, as ready for Fight. And that the 
Train'd-bands of London might be under the command of a perſon fit to lead 
them, they granted a Commiſſion to Captain Skippon, who was Captain of the 
Artillery Garden, to be Major-General of the Militia of the City of London; 
an Office never before heard of, nor imagined that they had authority to con- 
ſtitute. The man had ſerved very long in Holland, and from a common Soldier 
had raiſed himſelf to the degree of a Captain, and to the reputation of a good 
Officer; he was a man of order and ſobriety, and untainted with any of thoſe 
| | VICES; 
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which the Officers of that Army were exerciſed in, and had newly given over 
that ſervice upon ſome exceptions he had to it, and, coming to London, was by 
{me Friends preferred to that Command in the Artillery Garden, which was to 
teach the Citizens the exerciſe of their Arms. He was altogether illiterate, and 
having been bred allways abroad, brought diſaffection enough with him from 
thence againſt the Church of Exgland, and ſo was much careſſed and truſted by 
hat Party. VV , 
f This man marched that day in the head of their tumultuary Army to the 
Parliament Houſe ; where the accuſed Members were no ſooner enter'd, than 
they magnified ©© the great kindneſs and affection they had found in the City, 
« and their zeal to the Parliament; and if their expreſſions of it, upon this ex- 
« traordinary occaſion, had been ſomewhat unuſual, that the Houſe was in- 
« gaged in honour to Protect and defend them from receiving any damage. 
Whereupon the Sheriffs of London were called into the Houſe of Commons, 
and thanked by the Speaker for their extraordinary care, and love expreſſed to 
the Parliament; and told, © that they ſhould have an Ordinance of Parliament; 
for their Indemnity, declaring that all their actions of reſpect and kindneſs, 
« which they had ſhew'd to the Lords and Commons in London, and their at- 
« tending them to, and at YYeſtminſter, was legal and juſtifiable. The Maſters 
and Officers of Ships were likewiſe called in, and moſt heartily thanked for their 
kindneſs; and Serjeant-Major-General Skzppon appointed every day to attend 
at Weſtminſter, with ſuch a Guard as he thought ſufficient for the two Houſes, 
There was one circumſtance not to be forgotten in the march of the Citizens 
that day, when the ſhew by Water was little inferior to the other by Land, 
that the Pikemen had faſten'd to the tops of their pikes, and the reſt in their 
hats or their boſoms, printed * 20 of the Proteſtation, which had been ta- 
ken, and injoyned by. the Houſe of Commons the year before for the defence 
of the Priviledge of Parliament; and many of them had the printed Votes of 
the King's breaking their Priviledges in his coming to the Houſe, and demand- 
ing their Members. OS RE OT e c— pci Ts Oh 
Aſſoon as the Citizens and Mariners were diſcharged, ſome Buckingham-ſhire rhe Bucking: 
men, who were ſaid to be at the Door, with a Petition, and had indeed wait- ham-thire . 
ed upon the Triumph with a train of ſeveral thouſand men, were called in; who 282 
delivered their Petition in the name of the Inhabitants of the Caunty of Buck. 22 * 
ing ham, and ſaid it was brought to the Town by about fix thouſand men. They 
* tommended the unwearied pains of the Houſe of Commons, for redreſs of 
the preſſures they had lain under, but complained that the ſucceſs was not 
“ anſwerable,their endeavours being fruſtrated or retarded by a malignant facti. 
Jon of Popiſh Lords, Biſhops,and Others; and now of late, to take all that lit. 
* tle hope, was left, from them, of a future reformation, the very Being of 
* the Parliament was ſhaken, the Priviledges thereof broken in a deſperate and 
* unexampled manner, and the Members thereof unaſſured of their lives, in whoſe 
* ſafety; the ſafety of them, and their Foſterity was involved. They held it 
therefore their duty according to their late Proteſtation to defend, and main- 
* tain the Perſons and Priviledges thereof, to the utmoſt power of their Lives 
and Eſtates; to which purpoſe, they ſaid, they were then come to make the 
humble tender of their Service, and would remain in expectation of their Com- 
mands and Order; to the execution whereof they would with all alacrity ad- 
* dreſs themſelves, ready to live by them, or to dye at their feet, againſt whom- 
* ſoever ſhould in any ſort Illegally attempt upon them. © 
* They beſought them therefore to aſſiſt the ardent prayers of the Petitioners, 
4 * that the Popiſh Lords and Biſhops might be forthwith outed the Houſe of 
d Peers; that all Priviledges of Parliament might be confirmed to them, and 
e * that all evil Counſellors, the Achans of the Common-wealth, might be given 
d © up to the hands of Juſtice 3 without all which they ſaid, they had not the 
e 5 leaſt hope of Iſraels peace, or to reap thoſe glorious advantages, which the 
. 5 fourteen Months ſeed time of their unparallelled endeavours had given to their 
1 unſatisfied expectations. | 


> 
— 


T When they had received thanks for their wonderful affection, and were told, 
d that “by the great care of the City of London the Parliament was ſufficiently 
ſe * Euarded and aſſured; and therefore that they might depart to their, Houſes 
5; * till further occaſion appeared, of m__ they ſhould be ſure to be informed; 
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They alſo Peti- 


tion the Houſe 


of Lords. 


One of them faid, © they had another Petition, which they meant to prefer 
« to the King; but defired their advice, whether that Houſe would vouchſafe 
« to recommend it; or whether they themſelves ſhould deliver it. For That 
they received New thanks; and were wiſhed © that fix, or eight of them ſhould 
« preſent it to his Majeſty in the name of the reſt ; for the Houſe ſaw their 
Wiſdom and moderation ſuch, that they preſumed they of Themſelves were 
very able to manage that bufnefſ ss. IM 
Nhen they had thus careſſed the Commons, they went to the Houſe of 
Lords with another Petition,complaining © of the malignant faction, which ren. 
der'd the endeavours of the Houſe of Commons ſucceſsleſs; and ſaid, © that 


jn reſpect of that late attempt upon the Honourable Houſe of Commons, 


They Petition 


the King. 


they were come to offer their Service, as reſolved in their juſt defence to live 


© and dye. And therefore they did humbly pray, that that moſt Honourable 
© Houſe would cooperate with the Houſe of Commons, in ſpeedily perfecting the 


< moſt neceſſary work of Reformation, bringing to condign, and exemplary 


“ puniſhment both wicked Counſellors, and other Plotters, and Delinquents; 


« and that the whole Kingdom might be put into ſuch a preſent poſture of 


„ Defence, that they might be ſafe both from all practices of the malignant 
“ Party at home, and the endeavours of any ill affected States abroad. The 
Lords were as Civil to them as the Commons had been, and gave them great 
thanks. And from thence they went to find out the King with their Petition 
to Him, in which they complained, © that Mr Hambden, whom they had choſen 
„Knight of their Shire, and in whom they had ever good cauſe to Confide, 
« was, to their great amazement, accuſed, amongſt the others, of High. Trea. 
« ſon. They ſaid, that having taken into their ſerious conſideration the man- 
ner of their Impeachment, they could not but conceive that it did oppugn 
« the Rights of Parliament, to the maintenance whereof their Proteſtation 
“ did bind them; and they did believe, that the malice, which his, and the 


others Zeal to his Majeſty's Service, and the State, had raiſed in the Enemys 


« of his Majeſty, the Church, and the Common-wealth, had occaſioned that 
“ foul Accuſation, rather than any ill deſerts of Theirs; and that through 
Their ſides the judgment and care of the Petitioners and others were wound. 
« ed, by whoſe choice they were preſented to the Houſe ; and therefore they 


did humbly defire his Majeſty that Mr Hambden, and the reſt, who lay under- 


the burthen of that Accuſation, might enjoy the juſt Priviledges of Parlia. 
« ment. So from this day we may reaſonably date the Levying of War in 
England; whatſoever hath been ſince done being but the Superſtructures upon 
thoſe foundations, which were then laid. 


_ The Houſe The Members being in this manner placed again upon their Thrones, and 
of Commons the King retired with his poor family to Hampton-Court, they reviewed their 


revived the 


Votes paſſed by 
their Commit- 


Votes, which had paſſed in the Committee in the City, which they had cauſed 
every night to be printed without ſtaying for the confirmation of the Houſe ; 


tee in the City, and where they had any defect, as they thought, or by the interpretation of 


and added 
More. 


others, they ſupplied them with more ſtrengrh and Authority. So they pro- 


vided and declared, © that no Member of Parliament ſhould be arreſted upon 


any pretence whatſoever. And becauſe it had been inſiſted on that they would 
not make any Declaration ſo much againſt the known Law, which allowed no 
Priviledge in the caſe of Treaſon, Felony, or breach of the Peace, they now ad- 
ded that * even in the caſe of Treaſon, no Member ought or could be arreſted, 
or proceeded againſt, without firſt informing the Houſe, of which he wasa 
« Member, of the Charge and Evidence againſt him, and receiving Their leave 
« and direction for the proceeding againſt him. And that men might hereafter 
be more wary how they were made inſtrumental in bringing any reproach upon 
them, they Appointed a Committee to prepare a Charge againſt Herbert the 
King's Attourney General for preſuming to accuſe the Members of High Trea- 
ſon 3 which was made ready accordingly,and proſecuted with wonderful vigour, 

as will be remembered hereafter. | 
They reſolved that the King ſhould not enjoy much eaſe and quiet in his re- 
treat; and therefore every day ſent ſome Committee or other to him with 
Petitions and expoſtulations: a Committee of Lords, and Commons attended 
him with a grievous complaint of the Breach of Priviledge, they had ſuſtained 
by his coming to the Houſe; and defired him © that he would inform * * 
| | „no 
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« who had given him that pernicious Counſel, that ſuch evil Counſellors might 
« he brought to juſtice, and receive condign puniſhment, And when they found 
that the Lord Digby, whom they generally believed to be the Author and con- 
triver of all that tranſaction, tho' they could have no evidence of it, had with- 
drawn himſelf from Court, and they well enough knew had tranſported him. 
ſelf beyond the Seas, they brought Witneſſes to the Bar, who affirmed, that 
« there were, on ſuch a day, ſeveral Officers, whereof the unbeloved Lunsford 
'« was one, afſembled together at Kingſton upon Thames near Hampton. Court; 
« and that the Lord Digby came thither to them in a Coach with fix Horſes 
« from Hampton-Court, and conferred with them a long time, and then return- 
« ed again thither. They were well ſatisfied with the evidence, and forthwith ., „ „ _ 
accuſed him to the Houſe of Peers of High- Treaſon, for the Levying of War ay _ 7 
againſt the King and Parliament; and a Proclamation was ſhortly iſſued out HigbTreaſon 
for his Apprehenſion, when all the Town knew, that he was ſafely arrived in upon pretence 
Zeeland. They reſumed the conſideration of the Lieutenant of the Tower; his Levying 
and upon new information that much proviſion was ſent in thither every day; © King- 
they ſent for Sir John Byron, who appeared at their Bar, and gave ſo full an- 3 
ſwers to all the queſtions they asked of him, that they could not but diſmiſs F 
him. However they ſent again to the King to remove him, and put a fitrer 
man into the place, and recommended Sir John Coniers to him, as a man, in 
whom they could Confide; and becauſe they did not ſpeedily receive ſuch an 
Anſwer as they liked, they appointed their Major-General Sippon to place 
ſuch Guards about the Tower, as might prevent the carrying in more proviſion 
of victual thither, than would ſerve for one day's conſumption ; notwithſtand- 
ing which the King would not conſent to their deſire. „ 
All men were now in union in both Houſes : the Lords had not yet recover- 
ed the courage to diſſent in any one propoſition made to them from the Com- 
mons; and in Their Houſe no man durſt preſume to Debate the matter of Pri- 
viledge, how far it extended, and in what caſes it was of no moment, leaſt he 
might be thought to be privy to, and a Counſellor of, that hainous breach, 
which had given them all this credit. In this conſent and concurrence, all the 
Votes, which had paſſed at the Committee in London, and which had been by 
them communicated to the Common Council, and ſo divulged throughout the 
City and Kingdom, were confirmed; and thoſe, who objected againſt any ex- 
preſſions, which were not warrantable, reprehended for taxing the diſcretion of 
the Committee, | | 5 | 
And in one day both Houſes agreed in, and executed three Acts of Sove- 
reignty, even of as high nature as any they have ſince ventured upon the firſt, 
in commanding the Sheriffs of London, by, and with the advice of their new 
“ Serjeant-Major-General Skippon,to place a Guard upon, that is to Beſiege the 
* Tower of London, to hinder the going in of any proviſions, or going out of 
* any Arms or Ammunition; the ſecond, © in appointing Sir John Hotham to 
“go to Hull, which will be mentioned anon; the third © in ſending an Order 
* to the Governour of Portſmouth, that no body ſhould be admitted into that 
* town and fort, or ſuffer'd to paſs from thence, or any thing to be diſpoſed of 
there, but by order from the King ſignified by both Houſes of Parliament. 
After this, a meſſage was reſolved upon to be ſent to the Govetnour of the 
Prince, © that he ſhould not ſuffer the Prince to be tranſported out of the King- 
„dom, as he would anſwer the breach of Truſt repoſed in him concerning Re- 
* ligion, and the honour, ſafety, and peace of the three Kingdoms ; and they 
declared, that any perſon, who ſhould perſwade or attend upon him in ſuch 
* tranſportation, ſhould be under the ſame Cenſure. With theſe high Acts of 
publick concernment they joined the vindication of themſelves from the late 
Irefpaſs: and to that end cauſed the Attourney General to be publickly eX. The Commons 
amined upon Interrogatories, whether he did contrive, frame, or adviſe the examine rhe 
Articles of Impeachment againſt the Members that were accuſed ? whether 22 
he knew the truth of them upon his Own knowledge, or by information? e Mans 
7 whether he would undertake to make them good, when he ſhould be there- of the fue 
8 unto called? from whom he received them, and by whoſe direction or advice Members. 
5 he did exhibite them? whether he had any teſtimony or proof of them before 
„ the exhibiting? And having received his Anſwer, that he had neither fram- His Anſwer. 
ed, nor adviſed them, nor knew any thing of the truth-of them, nor could 
1 K K Ka e | undertake 
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undertake to juſtify them, but that he had received them from the King, and 
* was by him commanded to exhibite them; they preſently declared, * that he 


„* had broken the Priviledge of Parliament in preferring. thoſe Articles, and 


that the ſame was Illegal, and he Criminal for ſo doing; and chat a Charge 
« ſhould be ſent to the Lords, in the name of the Houſe of Commons, againk 


* the Attourney General, to have ſatisfaction for the great ſcandal, and injury 


to the Members thereof, unleſs he did within five days bring in his Proof 
« and make good the Articles againſt them. Ai CAE 

So that they had now raiſed to themſelves an unqueſtionable ſtock of ſecurity, 
when they had declared, © that they might neither be apprehended by a War. 
« rant under the King's own hand, nor accuſed by his Attourney General, ex. 
« cept Themſelves were willing: and they, who had concluded it moſt exaRtly 
juſt, that the Houſe of Peers muſt Impriſon their own Members, as faſt as the 
Commons accuſed them of High-Treaſon, and, by that rule, had, within leſs 
than à week before, freed themſelves of twelve Biſhops, who allways oppoſed 
their deſigns (and in a caſe, where every man's Conſcience abſolved them of the 


Guilt, of which they were charged) thought it now Unanſwerable reaſon to 


condemn the Juſtice of the King's proceedings; © becauſe if a man ſhould be 
committed and impriſoned aſſoon as the King accuſed him of High-Treaſon, 


the Parliament might by conſequence be Diſſolved; ſince he might ſucceſſive. 


64 y accuſe the whole body; which Logick, if they had not pleaſed to Vote the 
contrary, would have run as well in their own caſe, upon their own licence of 
accuſing, and more dangerouſly in reſpect of the Houſe of Peers, which might 
poſſibly indeed have been thereby Diſſolved. „ 
Tho' the King had removed himſelf out of the noiſe of Weſtminſter, yet the 
effects of it followed him very cloſe; for beſides the Buckingham. ſhire Petitio- 
ners, who alarm'd him the ſame, or the next day after he came to Hampton. 


Court, ſeveral of the ſame nature were every day preſented to him, in the name 


of other Countys of the Kingdom; all which were printed, and ſcattered 4. 


broad with the Declaration of the Lord Digh's Levying War at Kingſton upon 


Thames, and the Proclamation for apprehending him; all which being ſo in. 


duftriouſly diſperſed, and without any colour, or ground of danger, but only 


that the Kingdom might be inured to the ſtile of the two Houſes, and exerci- 
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ed in their commands againſt the time, that they meant to be in earneſt, gave 
the King reaſon to remove in few days from Hampton-Court to his Caſtle at 
Windſor, where he could be more ſecure from any ſuddain popular Attempt ; 
f which he had reaſon to be very apprehenſive, when after thoſe high acts of 
Sedition at London and Weſtminſter were declared to be according to the Laws 
of the Land, and the Proteſtation lately taken, that Proteſtation was by a new 
Order injoyned to be adminiſter'd throughout the Kingdom, and the Names of 
all thoſe who refuſed to take it, which there was reaſon to believe many would 
upon their new Gloſſes, return'd to the Houſe of Commons, who were as ſevere 
Inquifitors as could be found any where. | 5 
From thence his Majeſty ſent a Meſſage to both Houſes, © that he took 
« notice, that his proceedings againſt thoſe Perſons, whom he had accuſed 
“ { naming them) were conceived by many to be Illegal, and not agreeable to 
« the Priviledge of Parliament; and that he was ſo deſirous to give ſatisfaction 
to all men in all matters, that might ſeem to have relation to Priviledge of Par- 


© lament, that he would wave his former proceedings; and all doubts being bj 
4 that means ſettled, when the minds of men were compoſed, he would proceed 


“ againſt them in an unqueſtionable way; and he aſſured both Houſes, that 
« upon all occaſions, he would be as careful of their Priviledges as of his Life, 
4 or his Crown: To which he added, that, in all his proceedings againſt thoſe 
e Perſons, he had never the leaſt intention of violating the leaſt Priviledge of 
„ Parliament; and in caſe any doubt of breach of Priviledge remain'd, he 
« would be willing to affert it by any reaſonable way his Parliament ſhould ad- 
4 viſe him to; and therefore he deſited them forthwith to lay by all jealouſies, 
« and apply themſelves to the publick and prefling Affairs, and eſpecially to 
* thoſe of Ireland, wherein the good of the Kingdom, and the true Religion, 
„ which ſhould ever be his firſt care, were ſo highly and ſo neatly concetn'd. 
1 And he defired them, that his care of Their Priviledges might incteafe their 
eCare of His Lawful Prerogative,which was ſo neceflary to the mutual defence 
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« of each other, and both would be the foundation of a perpetual and perfect 
« intelligence between his Majeſty and Parliaments, and of the happineſs and 
4 proſperity of his People. 3 124 RE Hood ̃ͤ TE: 8.) 4 
But this Meſſage was not fuch as they looked for; there ſeem'd Rill to be 
left a time for proſecution, .and tho? the error in Form ſeem'd to be conſented 
to, yet the Subſtance and Matter of the accuſation might be ill inſiſted on. And 
therefore they took no notice of it but proceeded in inflaming all men with the 
ſenſe of the breach of Priviledge; and finding the general mettle ſomewhat to 
abate, that they might keep up the apprehenſion of danger, and the eſteem of 
their Darling the City, they conſult about Adjourning both Houſes into London; 
but finding ſome danger of infringing the act of Parliament, from whence ſome 
advantage might be taken to their prejudice, till that power might be cleared 
by a Law, they were contented to Adjourn their Houſes as they had done for 
ſome days, and to appoint Committees, qualified with more power than the 
Houſes had, to meet in London; which for the convenience of the Common 
Council, who took up the Guild. Hall, choſe to fit in Grocers-Hall, .. © 5 
It was wonder'd, that having All places ſo much at their devotion, they would 75 trouſer Y 
remove from their more convenient ſeats at Weſtminſter 3 where they might rope 
tranſact whatſoever they deſired without interruption, and where they were only tees r0 fit in 
diſturbed by their own direction. But the advantage they reaped by it was ex- GrocersHall 
traordinary ; for, beſides the fears they diſperſed abroad, and the confidence they 
gave their own Friends of the City by being with them, they were ſure, for 
the moſt part to have a Committee to their own hearts deſire; ſince beſides 
many out of Lazineſs or Indignation would not attend the Service in fo inconve- 
nient a place, very many, who troubled them moſt in their Counſels, Durſt not in 
earneſt go thither, for fear of uncomely Affronts, if not danger, their names be- 
ing publiſhed in the tumults as Diſaffected perſons; and They were thoſe indeed, 
which, conſtituted the Malignant party, which they prayed againſt: and they 
found it much eaſier to tranſact any thing contrived and framed by ſuch a Com- 
mittee,. than originally offered and debated in either houſe, before the myſtery 
was underſtood by their Proſelytes, and when thoſe, who too well underſtood it, 
did render their deſigns ſometimes ineffectual. Ek „ 5 
The minds of men throughout the Kingdom being now prepared to receive 
all their dictates with reverence, and to obey all their Orders, and to believe that 
all their ſafety conſiſted in, and depended upon their Authority, and there being 
few within the Houſe, who had courage to oppoſe and contradict them, theß 
ſent to the Lords to quicken them in the Bill, they had formerly ſent to them 
concerning removing the Biſhops out of their Houſe; which now, when there 
were ſo many of them Priſoners in the Tower, they preſumed would not meet 
with ſo great an oppoſition. In the Houſe of Commons tliey called to have the 15 common 
Bin read, which had layn fo long there, the ſame that had been brought in by go upon St. 
St. ohn for the ſettling the Militia of the Kingdom; to which they Now added John's Bill of 
the putting all the Forts, Caſtles, and Garriſons into the hands of ſuch the Militia 
perſbox as they could Confide in; which was the Expreſſion they uſed, when they and paſs it. 
had a mind to remove any man from a place, of which he was juſtly poſſeſſed, 
that they could not Confide in him, which they thought to be reaſon 
enough to diſplace any man. When this {11 had been with much ado accepted 
ind firſt read, there were few men, who imagined it would ever receive further 
countenance: but now there were few, who did not believe it to be a very ne- 
ceſſary proviſion for the Peace and ſafety of the Kingdom. So great an im- 
preſſion had the late proceedings made upon them; ſo that with little oppoſition 
it paſſed the Commons, and was ſent up to the Lords; 3 5 
Upon the disbanding the late Army in the North, all the Artillery, Arms 
and Ammunition, that was provided for that ſervice, had been by the King's 
command ſent to Hull, where it ſtill remained; and his Majeſty intended it 
ſhould be kept there, for a Magazine upon all occafions. And he had a little 
before theſe late paſſages ſent the Earl of Nw. Caſtle thither, with a private Com- 
miſſion to be Governout thereof, aſſoon as it ſhould be fit to publiſh ſuch a Com- 
mand; and in the mean time by his own Intereſt to draw in ſuch of the Country, 
is were neceffary to Guard the Magazine. But nothing the King did in the 
moſt private manner, but was Hwy known to thoſe, from whom it ſhould 
Meſt have been cehcealed. And 5 1 of New - Caſtle was no ſooner gone, 
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but notice was taken of it; and he had not been three days in Hull, before the 
Houſe of Peers ſent for him, to attend the Service of that Houſe, which he 
had rarely uſed to do, being for the moſt part at Richmond atrending upon the 
Prince of YYales, whoſe Governour he was. -He made no haſte to return upon 
the Summons of the Houſe, but ſent to the King to know His pleaſure, who, 
not thinking matters yet ripe enough to make any Such declaration, appointed 
him to come away; upon which he appeared in the Houſe, without being asked 
where he had been. | 


Both Houſes | But both Houſes ſhortly after moved the King, © that the Magazine at Hull 
Above the King,. might be removed to the Tower of London, which would be very neceſſary 
hat the Ma- © for the quieting the minds of that Country, and abating the fears and jealou- 
ine atHull © ſies in the hearts of very many, who did apprehend ſome deſign in the keep. 
might be re- “ jog ſo much Ammunition in the Northern parts: and his Majeſty not giving 
—_ zo the them a ſpeedy Anſwer, they ſent down Sir Joh» Hot ham, whoſe Eſtate lay with. 
They ſend both in three or four miles of Hull, and he had ſome command of the Train'd.bands, 
Abe Hothams to be Governour thereof, and to draw in ſuch of the Country as He thought 
2 Hull; « fit for the place. And tho' Hotham had concurred with them in all their vio- 
| lent ways, yet they well knew, that he was not poſſeſſed with their Principles 
in any degree, but was very well affected in his judgment to the Government 
both in Church and State, but had been firſt ingaged by his particular malice 
againſt the Earl of Strafford, and afterwards' terrified by their Votes againſt 
Sheriffs and Deputy Lieutenants; and therefore they ſent his Son, a Member 
likewiſe of the Houſe, and in whom they more Confided, to affiſt him in that 
Service, or rather to be a Spy upon his Father. And this was the firſt Eſſay 
they made of their Sovereign power over the Militia and the Forts, whilit 
their Bill was yet depending, and was a ſufficient manifeſtation what they in. 
tended to do, when it ſhould be paſſed; towards which they made all the haſte 
they could, exerciſing the King's patience every day with ſome diſagreeable 
| Meſſage to him, upon their Priviledges, and requiring“ vindication, and re- 
* paration, and diſcovery of the perſons, who had promoted that Proſecution, 
And tho' the Council once a week attended upon his Majeſty at Windſor, he 
could not freely conſult with them upon what moſt concerned him. | 
In this ſad condition was the King at Windſor, fallen in ten days from 3 
 Heigth and Greatneſs that his Enemys feared, to ſuch a Lowneſs, that his own 
: Servants durſt hardly avow the waiting on him. For tho, *tis true, the ads 
of the Houſe of Commons, and the Tumults, were as great affronts to Majeſty, 
before this laſt Act upon the Members, as any that could be imagined poſlible 
to ſucceed, yet the Houſe of Peers was Then well diſpoſed, and might have been 
-managed with a little patience, to have blaſted all the extravagances of the Com- 
mons. And the truth is, the greateſt extravagances appeared to the ſtanders 
| by to be but the attempts of perſons in Deſpair, and the ſtruglings of men dt 
the laſt Gaſp. And, without doubt, if the King could have had the patience 
to have ſate ſtill a Spectator of the Diſſentions between the two Houſes, and in- 
couraging the Lords, who were firm to him, and putting thoſe matters in- 
iſſue, wherein the Commons had invaded both His and the Lords Priviledges; 
If he had commanded his Council at Law, and the Judges, to have proceeded 
by the ſtrict rules of the Law againſt Seditious perſons at large, for Preaching 
and Printing againſt the peace of the Kingdom, and put the Commons Houle 
either to have been quiet, whilſt their Champions were exemplarily puniſhed 
-(which would have put a ſpeedy end to their Licence) or to have appeared the 
Champions for an Infamous Act againſt the Law and the Juſtice of the King- 
dom, their Juriſdiction would probably in a ſhort time have been brought 
within the Due limits, and the ſtouteſt Factor for the violent Party been glad 
to have compounded for an Act of Oblivion. | EE 
And I have heard from Credible perſons, that the Chief of that Faction 
afterwards confeſſed, that if that extraordinary Accident had not happened to 
give them New credit and reputation, they were ſinking under the weight of 
the Expectation of thoſe, whom they had deluded, and the Envy of thoſe, 
whom they had opprefled. Iam ſure, they who out of Conſcience, and Loy- 
alty to their King and Country, diligently attended the publick Service, were 
ſtrangely ſurprized at the matter and manner of that accuſation 35 and foreſaw, 
from the minute, the infinite diſadvantage it would bring to the King's _— 
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Not that they thought the Gentlemen accuſed, leſs Guilty; for their e 
diſhoneſt acts in the Houſe were fo viſible, that nothing could have been laid 
to their charge incredible: but the going through with it was a matter of ſo 
great difficulty. and concernment, that every Circumſtance ought to have been 
fully deliberated, and the ſeveral parts diſtributed into Such hands, as would 
not have Shaken in the execution. And the ſaying, that the King had not 
competent perſons enough, whom he might truſt in ſo important a Secret 
(which I believe was true) is rather an argument, that the thing was not to be 
attempted at all, than that it was to be attempted in That manner; for who- 
ever would have betrayed the truſt, would be ſyre to find fault with it, when 
it was endeavoured without him, eſpecially if it miſcarried. The truth is, there 
was little reaſon to believe, that the Houſe of Peers would commit the Lord 
Kimbolton upon the Accuſation of Mr. Attourney in that conjuncture of time; 
and leſs that the Houſe of Commons would deliver up their Members to the 
Serjeant at Arms, when they ſhould be demanded ; which was an Irregular 
thing, and implied unreaſonably, that They had ſome Power to Keep them, 
Who were Deſired to deliver them, Yet if the choice had been better made, 


and the ſeveral perſons firſt Apprehended, and put into diſtin cloſe Cuſtodies, 


that neither any body elſe ſhould have heard from them, nor they one from ano- 
ther, all which had not been very difficult, the high Spirit of both Houſes 
might poſſibly have been fo defected, that they might have been Treated with- 
all. But even that attempt had been too great for the Solitary State the King 
was in at that time; which was moſt naturally to have been improved by ſtand- 
ing upon his guard, and denying all that was in his Power to deny, and in Com- 
pelling his Miniſters to execute the Law in Thoſe Caſes, that Demonſtrably 
// // ones 
The Committee at Grocers. Hal, very much exalted to find no oppoſition in The Commte: 
any thing they defired from both Houſes, reſolved to make what advantage ve atGrocers 
they could of that Seaſon of their Power ; and therefore not vouchſafing to re- Hall defign « 
turn any Anſwer to the King's Meſſage of retractation, they concluded upon zer Remon- 
% new Remonſtrance to be made of the State of the Kingdom; in which France. 


they would preſent to the King's view the cauſes of the preſent evils and dif. 


«* tractions, and propoſe to him, by way of Advice, the Remedies, that in Their 
«© opinion he was to apply to thoſe evils... * 5 
« The Cauſes they agreed to be, the evil Council about the King and Queen, 


„ diſpoſing all occurrences of State, and abuſing the King's Authority and e, prides 


„Power to the prejudice of Religion, the hazarding the publick Peace, and for it. 
„ ftrengthening a malignant Party in the Kingdom; the influence, which the 
« Prieſts and Jeſuits had upon the affections and Counſels of the Queen, and 


the admiſſion of her Majeſty to intermeddle with the Great Affairs of State, 


\ 


„ and with the diſpoſing of places and preferments of the Higheſt concern- 


“ ment in the Kingdom; whereby thoſe of great power and authority were 


« ingaged to favour Such defigns, as were infuſed into her Majeſty by thoſe 
of that Religion: the want of a due reformation of the Church Govern- 
„ment, and Liturgy then uſed; the want of a Preaching Miniſtry, and a 
competent maintenance for them; the over ſtrict preſſing of divers 
© Ceremonies in the Liturgy and Rubrick, and the preſſing other Ceremonies 


% not injoined by Law; the Votes of the Popiſh Lords in the Houſe of 
„ Peers, which was a hinderance of the reformation, and. a protection of 


the malignant Party; the preferring ſuch as had adhered to Delinquents, 
and the dülplealure 8 againſt thoſe, who had been uſed as Witneſſes in 


« the Proſecution of them; the breaches of the Priviledges of Parliament, 


and the managing the great affairs of the Realm in Cabinet Councils by men 


unknown, and not publickly truſted, the preferring men to degrees of honour 
„ and offices, and diſplacing others, in Parliament time, and without the con- 
„ ſent of that Council, and many other particulars ; to which they thought 


* theſe Remedies moſt natural, and proper to be applied. 


© That all Privy Counſellors, and others of truſt and imployment beyond 
the Seas, ſhould be removed from their Places, and only ſuch admitted, as 
„ ſhonts be recommended to the King by both Houſes of Parliament; and that 
* ſuch Counſellors and Officers, as ſhould be fo diſplaced, and not again re- 
* commended, ſhould not have acceſs to the Courts of the King and Queen : 
* that all Prieſts, Papiſts, and ill affected perſons, tho' profeſſing the Proteſtant 
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„ Religion, ſhould be removed from the Queen's perſon, and from having 
* any Office or imployment under her, and that all her Servants ſhould take 
% Such an Oarh as ſhould be deyiſed by Parliament; that he, or ſhe would not 
« at any time directly, or inditeMly by him, or Her ſelf, or any other, moye 
« or petition, or ſollicite her Majeſty in any matter concerning the State, and 
« Government of the Kingdom, or concerning any favour or immunity to be 
c conferred upon any Papiſts, or for any honour, preferment, or imployment 
« of any perſon whatſoever. F 
« That the King would remove from about his 9 and the Queen's 
ec and from both their Courts, Mr. William Mur rey, Hr. Porter, Mr. John Win. 
© ter, and Mr. William Crofts, being all perſons of evil fame, and Diſaffection 
 « to the publick Peaceand proſperity of the Kingdom, and inſtrumenrs of Jen. 
te Iquſy and diſcontent between the King and the Parliament: that the King 
« would not entertain any advice or mediation from the Queen in matters of 
« Religion, or concerning the Government of any of his Dominions, or for the 
« placing or diſplacing of any great Officers, Counſellors, Embaſſadors, or A- 
cc gents beyond the Seas, or any of his Servants attending his Royal per ſon ei- 
ther in his Bed Chamber, or Privy. Chamber, or attending the Prince, or 
any of the Royal iſſue after they ſhall attain to the age of Five year: 
That the Queen ſhould take a ſolemn Oath, in the preſence of both Houſes 
„ of Parliament, that ſhe would not hereafter give any Counſel, or uſe any 
« mediation to the King, concerning the diſpoſing of any Offices or 
« Places above mentioned, or at all intermeddle in any affairs of State 
« or Government of the Kingdom: That all Officers and Counſellors, that 
© ſhould be imployed in any of the Places before mentioned, ſhould take a folemn 
« Oarh, that they had not made uſe of any power or mediation of the Queen 
directly, or indirectiy, for their preferment, or in obtaining any ſuch Place. 
c or imployment: That the affairs of the Kingdom ſhould not be concluded 
« or tranſacted by the advice of Private men, or by any unknown or unſworn 
« Counſellors, but ſuch matters as were fit for the Council by the Privy Counſel 
b Jors only, and ſuch as were fit for the Parliament by the Parliament only: 
That no perſon whatſoever, under the penalty of Treaſon, ſhould preiume 
ce to ſollicite, or further any propoſition for the Marriage of any of the King's 
« Children with any Prince or Perſon of the Popiſh Religion ; and that no 
« Marriage for any of the King's Children ſhould be concluded with any 
« Prince or Perſon whatſoever without the Conſent and Advice of both 
e Houſes of Parliament: That none of the King's Children, except the 
« Princeſs Mary then affianced, ſhould at any time go beyond the Seas with- 
« out the conſent of both Houſes of Parliament; and that no perſon under 
* penalty of High-Treafon ſhould aſſiſt, or attend any of his Majeſty's Child- 
« ren in any ſuch voyage beyond the Seas without the like conſent of both 
* the Houſes of Parliament. PI | 1 
„That no Maſs, or Popiſh Service, ſhould be ſaid in the Courts of the 
* King or Queen, or in the Houſe of any Subject of the Kingdom; and that 
cc more Laws ſhould be made againſt the Papiſts; and all the Prieſts, which 
« were condemn'd, ſhould be forthwith executed. That the Votes of Popiſh 
< Lords might be taken away; and a Reformation made of the Church Go- 
s yernment, and Liturgy by the Parliament; and that no penalty ſhould be 
« incurred for omiſſion of any Ceremony, till the Reformation ſhould be perfect: 
That all Delinquents ſhould be ſubject to ſuch penalties and forfeitures as 
* ſhould be agreed on, and impoſed by Bill, in both Houſes of Parliament: 
« That ſuch as ſhould be declared in Parliament to adhere to any Delin- 
« quents, and had thereupon received any preferment from the King, ſhould 
*® he removed from ſuch preferment; and ſuch as ſhould be declared by both 
« Houſes to have been imployed and uſed againſt Delinquents, aud had there- 
« upon fallen into the King's diſpleaſure, and been put from their Places, 
% ſhould be reſtored to their Places, and his Majeſty's favour. 
That every perſon, who, being a Member of the Houſe of Commons in 
« that Parliament, had been accuſed of any offence againſt that Houſe, and, 
« the accuſation depending, had been called up to the Houſe of Lords in the 
« quality of a Peer, ſhould by Act of Parliament be put out of that Houſe ; 


« aid that hereafter no Member of the Houſe of Commons ſhould 3 
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« Their conſent be called up to be a Peer, except in caſe of Deſcent : That 
« no perſon, which ſhould hereafter be made a Peer of the Realm, ſhould 
« he admitted to have his Seat or Vote in the Houſe of Peers without the 
« conſent of both Houſes of Parliament : That thoſe Members of the Houſe 
„of Commons, who had this Parliament been called to the Houſe of Peers, 
« except in caſe of Deſcent, ſhould be excluded from giving their Votes in 
« the Houſe of Peers, unleſs both Houſes of Parliament ſhould aſſent there. 
« unto: That no Member of either Houſe of Parliament ſhould be preferred 
„or diſplaced, fitting the Parliament, without the conſent of that Houſe, 


„ whereof he was a Member: That Such of either Houſe as had been preferred 


« to any Place, or Office during the Parliament, might be put out of thoſe 
« Places: Tj 3 

* That the King would declare the Names of thoſe, who adviſed him to 
„the accuſation of the Members, and all the particulars that enſued upon 
« that accuſation; and that he would make publick Declaration and promiſe 
« in Parliament, never more to receive information from any man to the pre- 
« judice of any Member of either Houſe, for any thing done in that Houſe, 
* without difcayering the Name of ſuch perſon, who gave him ſuch informa- 
« tion. Es 7 | | 725 

Theſe, and many other particulars of the like nature, were the reſults of 
that Committee at Grocers-Hall; which J inſert here, being the proper time 
of their Birth, that the world may ſee, what their Projections were in the 
Infancy of their viſible power and advantage, tho' they were not digeſted in- 


to avowed Propoſitions till long after, as the effects of riper diviſions, and ful- 


ler grown jealouſies. For by that time they had ſhaped and framed theſe Deviſes, 
they found the eyes of the People not ſo univerſally ſhut as they had been; 
and that the King's Coming to the Houſe of Commons, or the accuſing the 
Members, was not more ſpoken of than the Tumults, and the Driving the 
King out of London, and not ſuffering him to be quiet at Hampton Court. Then 
the Lords begun to take New courage, and tho they were ſomewhat intoxi- 
cated with the fears and jealouſies concerning their Priviledges, yet they thought 


Treſpaſſes of that kind capable of reparation, and ſo were willing to receive 


any Overture from the King to that purpoſe. It was concluded therefore 

the time was not yet ripe to do all at once, till more men were engaged, and 

reſolved, „with more patience to win their ground by inches. N 
The King continued at Windſor to expect the end, or the iſſue of this tem- 


peſt; and finding that they hardly would take notice of his former Meſſages, 


but proceeded in the High- ways of Deſtruction, for he had advertiſement of 

their moſt ſecret combinations, reſolved to ſend ſuch a Meſſage to the two 
Houſes, whoſe United reputation was yet too great to ſtruggle with, as might at 

leaſt divide Thoſe, who deſired the publick Peace, from the Miniſters of Con- 

fuſion: and ſo on the 20th of Januar) ſent this propoſition and Meſſage to | 
them in writing“ For preventing thoſe evils, which the manifold Diſtractions % Ning“! 


* threaten'd to the Kingdom; that They would with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious propofition ant 


* conſideration of all thoſe particulars, which they held neceſſary, as well for Meſſaze toboth 
the upholding and maintaining the King's juſt and Regal Authority, and the Hoſes Jan, 20. 


* ſetling his Revenue, as for the preſent and future eſtabliſhment of Their 


„ Priviledges, the free and quiet enjoying of their Eſtates, and fortunes, 
© the liberties of their perſons, the ſecurity of the true Religion now profeſ- 
* ſed in the Church of England, and the ſetling of Ceremonies in ſuch a 


© manner, as might take away all Juſt offence; which when they ſhould have 


* digeſted, and compoſed into one entire body, that fo his Majeſty and them- 
* ſelves might be able to make the more clear judgment of them, it ſhould 
© then appear, by what his Majeſty would do, how far he had been from in- 
© tending, or defigning any of thoſe things, which the too great Fears and 


.* Tealoufies of ſome perſons ſeemed to apprehend; and how ready he would 


* be to equal, and exceed the greateſt examples of the moſt Indulgent Princes 
jn their Acts of Grace and favour to their People; fo that if all the preſent 


Diſtractions, which ſo apparently threaten'd the ruine of the Kingdom, did 
3 not, by the Bleſſing of Almighty God, end in a happy and bleſſed accommodati- 


* on, his Majeſty. would Then be ready to call Heaven and Earth, God and 
- Man, to witneſs, that it had not failed on His part. 8 
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This Meſſage was received by the Lords with great ſigns of joy, inſomuch 
that they defired the Commons to joyn with them in returning their thanks 
to his Majefty for his Gracious offers, and to afſure him, © that they would 
„ forthwith apply themfelves to thofe conſiderations, he propoſed. However 
_ BothHoxſes the next day they joined together in a Petition to the King © that he would 
Petition the in very few days, ſend in his Proofs, and Proceed againſt the Members he 
Ning «hour © had accuſed of High-Treaſon, or declare Them to be Innocent, and Himſelf 
#he accuſed to be ill adviſed; to the which he Anſwered, that he was ready to proceed 
Member. « qpainftthetn, but that there might be no new miſtakes in the way, and Form 
* of the proceedings, he defired, that it might be firſt refolved whether his 
« Majeſty were bound in reſpect of Priviledges to proceed againſt them by Im. 
« peachment in Parliament, or whether he were at liberty to prefer an Indig. 
e meht at Common Law in the uſual way, or whether he had his choice of 
either; before that was reſolved his Majeſty thought it unuſual and unfit to 
« diſcover what Proof he had againſt them; but then he would give ſuch 
« ſpeedy direction for Proſecution, as might put a determination to the buſineſs, 
This gave them New offence and trouble; and if the King's Council had 
had the courage to have inſiſted upon the matter of Law and the Lords 
would have given them reaſonable countenance, they would have been much 
puzled to have procured a Reſolution, that would have ſerved their purpoſes 
to all parts, and been content to have ſuſpended Their judgment that fo the 
King might have ſuſpended His proſecution. For if the Judges had been 
called to deliver their opinions in point of Law, which they ought to have 
been, they could not have avoided the declaring, that by the known Lay, 
which had been confeſſed in all times and ages, no Priviledge of Parliament 
could extend in the cafe of Treaſon 3 but that every Parliament man was 
Then in the condition of every other Subject, and to be proceeded againſt ac- 
cordingly, In the next place, as they would never have ventured themſelves 
upon the Houſe of Peers under an Impeachment, and thereby made Them 
their Judges, which indeed was incongruous, every Subject being to be tryed 
for his Life per Pares, vel per Legem terre, to both which the Lords, and 
the Impeachment, were directly oppoſite; ſo they would leſs have truſted an In- 
dictment at Law, and a well choſen ſober Jury, who had been bound to follow 
their evidence of Fact, and were not Judges of the Law, which was ſevere in 
any Conſpiracy againſt the Crown, or the Perſons of King or Queen. 
But having ſhut the doors againſt any mention of Law, they made no ſcruple 
of reſolving, and anſwering his Majeſty, © that they were firſt to ſee the evidence 
he had to prove the guilt, before they could give any direction for the man- 
ner of the Proſecution, and proceeding ; which they grounded upon a Maxime, 
they had but lately eſtabliſhed, tho? never till then heard of; that no Mem- 
< ber of Parliament, for what Offence ſoever, could be Arreſted, or proceeded 
< againſt but by the conſent of that Houſe, of which he was a Member; and then 
< they ſaid, they could not give, or deny their conſent by any other meaſure than 
the Knowledge of the Crime and Proof, upon which ſuch Member ſtood accuſ- 
ed. Which Concluſion had been reaſonable had the Premiſes been juſt; whereas 
the argument was to be inverted, that their conſent was not to be asked, becauſe they 
had no Cogniſance of the Crime, of which their Members were accuſed, nor were 
Judges whether their accuſation were valid in Law, or ſufficiently proved in Fact. 
„It is not to be believed how many ſober, wellminded men, who were real Lovers 
222 of the peace of the Kingdom, and had a full ſubmiſſion, and reverence to the Known 
viledge of Par Laws, were impoſed upon, and had their Underſtandings confounded, and fo their 
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lawns, Wilsperverted, by the mere mention of Priviledgeof Parliament; which, inſtead 


— 


of the plain, and intelligible notion of it, was by the dexterity of thoſe Boute- 
feus, and their under-Agents of the Law, and the Supine Sottiſhneſs of the 
People, render'd ſuch a myſtery, as could be only explained by Themſelves, and 
extended as far as they found neceſſary for their occafions, and was to be ac- 
ear: x a good reaſon for any thing, rhat no Other reaſon could be given 
for. We are, ſay they, and have been allways confeſſed, the only Judges of our 
„ gown Priviledges; and therefore whatſoever we declare to be our Priviledge, 
« js ſuch: otherwiſe whoſoever determines that it is Not fo, makes himſelf 
Judge of that, whereof the Cogniſance only belongs to Us. And this Sophil- 
tical Riddle perplexed many, who, not wi thſtanding the deſperate Goninon: 
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they ſaw muſt reſult from ſuch Logick, taking the firſt Propoſition for true, 


| which, being rightly underſtood, is ſo, have not been able to Wind themſelves 
out of the Labyrinth of the Concluſion : I fay the Propoſition Rightly under- 
ſtood: They are the only Judges of their own Priviledges, that is, upon the 
Breach of thoſe Priviledges, which the Law hath declared to be their own, 
and what puniſhment is to be inflifted upon ſuch Breach. But there can be no 
f Priviledge, of which the Law doth not take notice, and which is not pleada- 
1 dle by, and at Law. | 8 5 
; The truth and clearneſs of this will beſt appear by Inſtance: If I am Arreſted 
; by Proceſs out of any Court, I am to plead in the Court, that I am a Mem- 
Y ber of Parliament, and that, by the Priviledge of Parliament, my perſon ought 
k to be free from Arreſts, Upon this Plea the Judge is bound to diſcharge me; 
f and if he does not, he is a Criminal, as for any other treſpaſs againſt the Law: 
0 but the puniſhing the Perſon, who hath made this infringement, is not within 
h His power, but proper to that Juriſdiction, againſt which the contempt is; 
. therefore that Houſe, of which I am a Member, upon complaint made of ſuch 
4 an Arreſt, uſually ſends for the perſons culpable, the party at whoſe Suit the Ar- 
$ reſt is made, and the Officers which executed it, and commits them to Priſon, 
1 till they make acknowledgement of their Offence. But that Houſe never ſends, 
2 at leaſt never did till this Parliament, any Order to the Court, out of which the 
6 Proceſs iſſued, to ſtay the proceedings at Law, becauſe the Priviledge ought to 
n_ be legally pleaded, So, after the Diſſolution of Parliament, if I am Arreſted 
e within the days of Priviledge, upon any plea of Priviledge the Court diſcharges 
A me; but then the Party that Arreſts me, eſcapes puniſhment till the next Par- 
t liament, the Judge having no more power to commit the man, that ſued or ar- 
5 reſted me, than he hath to impriſon a man for bringing an Action at Law, 
— when he hath no good title; neither is He Judge of the contempfpt. 
3 Again, if a man brings an Information, or an Action of the Caſe, for words 
1 ſpoken by me, and I plead, that the words were ſpoken by me in Parliament, 
d when I was a Member there, and that it is againſt the Priviledge of Parliament, 


that I ſhould be impleaded in any other place, for the words I ſpoke there; I 
ought to be diſcharged from this action or Information, becauſe this Priviledge 
is Known, and pleadable at Law; but that Judge can neither puniſh,nor examine 
the breach of Priviledge, nor Cenſure the contempt. And this is the true and 
proper meaning of the old received Axiom, that they are Judges Only of their 
own Priviledges. 2 . 3 55 
And indeed theſe two of freedom from Arreſts for their Perſons (which ori- 
ginally hath not been of that latitude to make a Parliament a Sanctuary for 
Bankrupts, where any perſon out-lawed hath been declared incapable of being 


E, 3 2 8 | 2 

- returned thither a Member ) and of liberty of Speech, were accounted their 

d _ chiefeſt Priviledges of Parliament. For their other, of Acceſs to the King, and 

n correſpondence by Conference with the Lords, are rather of the Eſſence of their 

n Councils, than Priviledges belonging to them. But that their being Judges of 

ſ. their Priviledges ſhould qualify them to make New Priviledges, or that their 

15 Judgment ſhould Create them ſuch, as it was a doctrine never before Now 

y | heard of, ſo it could not but produce all thoſe Monſtrous effects we have ſeen ; 

e when they have aſſumed to ſwallow all the Rights and Prerogatives of the Crown, 

. the Liberties and Lands of the Church, the Power and Juriſdiction of the 

8 Peers, in a word, the Religion, Laws, and Liberties of England, in the bottom- 

n leſs and inſatiable Gulph of their own Priviledges. And no doubt theſe inva- 

ir ſions, on pretence of Priviledge, will hereafter be judged to liave been the moſt : 
d unparallelled, and capital Breach of thoſe Priviledges, that had ever yet been 

E- attempted. | | - 
e In tie Addreſs, which the Houſe of Commons prepared for acknowledge- The Lords ant 
3 ment of the King's Grace and favour in his Meſſage of the twentieth of January, Commons diſ- 
Ce they had denied, « that, for a ground of their Confidence, and removal of io 2 2 
n * Jealouſies, that they might apply themſelves to give his Majeſty ſatisfactlon —_ +4 
Ir in the Method he propoſed, his Majeſty would preſently put the Tower of John Byron 
e, * London into the hands of ſuch a perſon, as Both Houſes ſhould recommend to from the Tem- 
If * him, in which the Lords differed with them; as well for that the diſpoſal er. 

. of the cuſtody thereof was the King's peculiar Right and Prerogative, as like- 

ve wiſe that his Majeſty had commitred the charge thereof to Sir John Byron, a 
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perion of a very Ancient family, an honourable extraction, and good Fortune 
and as unblemiſhed a Reputation, as any Gentleman of Exgland. The Com 
mons, much troubled that the Lords ſhould Again take the courage to diſſent 
from them in any thing, reſolved to preſs the King upon their Own ſcore 
and to get the recommendation of ſo great an Officer to Themſelves, l 
And therefore on the ſix and twentieth day of January, they ſent a Pe 


33 8 reg titio 
Ne to him in the name of the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, of the Commons 
2 151501 the Houſe aſſembled in Parliament; in which they took notice © 


: in! N Jof the gracions 
King 10 do it, Meſſage from his Majeſty of the twentieth inſtant, for which they returned 


and to put alls moſt humble thanks, reſolving to take it into ſpeedy and ſerious conſidera 
"he other Lets « tion; and ſaid, to inable them with ſecurity to diſcharge their duties there. 
anl the abe in, they had deſired the Houſe of Peers to joyn with them i 
bends of con. © humbly beſeeching his Majeſty to raiſe up unto them a ſure ground 
fding men. © of Safety and Confidence, by putting the Tower, and other principal Forts 
« of the Kingdom, and the whole Militia thereof, into the hands of Such 
« perſons as his Parliament might Confide in, and as ſhould be recommended 
« unto him by both Houſes of Parliament; that, all Fears and Jealouſies he. 
& ing laid aſide, they might with chearfulneſs proceed to ſuch Reſolutions 
« as they hoped would lay a ſure foundation of Honour, Greatneſs, and Glory 
« to his Majeſty, and his Royal Poſterity, and of happineſs and proſperity un. 
to his Subjects throughout all his Dominions; wherein the Houſe of Pecrz 
« had refuſed to joyn with them. But they notwithſtanding no way diſcour. 
aged, but confiding in his Majeſty's goodneſs to his People, did therefore 
„ make their humble Addreſs to him to beſeech him, that the Tower of 
« London, and other principal Forts and the whole Militia of the Kingdom 
« might be put into the hands of ſuch perſons as ſhould be recommended to 
« him by the Houſe of Commons; not doubting but they ſhould receive 3 
« Gracious, and ſpeedy Anſwer to that their humble Deſire, without Which, 
« in all Humane reaſon, the great Diſtractions of the Kingdom muſt needs 
« overwhelm it with miſery and Ruine. 5 + 
The King was not troubled at the receipt of this Petition, glad, that ſince 
they could not be brought to ſuch a degree of Reaſonableneſs, as might 
make up all breaches, they would be ſo peremptorily Unreaſonable as 
might probably ſever Thoſe from them, who were not ſo Deſperate as them. 
ſelves 3 and he hoped, that when the people ſhould obſerve that this graſp- 
ing of the Militia of the Kingdom into their own hands, as an Expedient 
for the compoſing their high grown Fears and Jealouſies, was no more than 
they defired the Summer before, when Sir Arthur Haſlerig brought in his 
Bill into the Houſe of Commons, which is before remembred, when that 
title of Fears and Jealouſies was not diſcovered ; and when the Peers ſhould 
obſerve, that the Houſe of Commons inſolently Demanded, by their own 
Single Suffrage, the deputing men to Places of that vaſt Importance, they 
would both conclude, that thoſe immodeſt Askers were not only fit to be 
His Maiel. Denied, but Reformed : yet believing that Real and Juſt fears might grow 
ys Anſwer. up, to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs thoſe Imaginary ones, his Majeſty vouch- 
' fafed a very ſoft and gentle Anſwer to that Petition; and told them,“ that 
te he hoped his gracious Meſſage would have produced ſome ſuch Overture, 
„ as, by offering what was fit on Their parts to do, and by asking what 
% was proper for Him to Grant, might have begot a mutual Confidence in 
each other. Concerning the Tower of London, that he did not expect, 
* having preferred a perſon of a known Fortune, and unqueſtionable Repu- 
c tation, to that Truſt, that he ſhould have been preſſed to remove him 
without any particular Charge objected againſt him; however, that if, up- 
on due examination, any particular ſhould be preſented to him, whereby 


« it might appear he was miſtaken in his good opinion of that Gentleman, 
* 
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no ſcruple of diſcharging him; otherwiſe, he was obliged in juſtice to him- 
ſelf, to preſerve his Own work, leaſt his Favour and good Opinion might 
% prove a Diſadvantage and Misfortune to his Servants, without any other 
« Accuſation; of which he hoped his Houſe of Commons would be ſo tender, 
« as of a buſineſs, wherein his Honour was much concerned, and if they found 
* no material Exceptions againſt that perſon, they would rather endeavour 
** to ſatisfy and Reform the Fears of other men, than, by complying with 


them, 


and that he was unfit for the Truſt committed to him, he would make 


— 


Of the REBEL LION, &c. 
nem, preis nis Mapei) to any thing, which did ſo much reflect upon his 
« Honour, and Juſtice. wt Xin: 


« For the Forts and Caſtlesof the Kingdom, that he was reſolved they ſhould al- | 
« ways be in ſuch hands, and only in ſuch, as the Parliament might ſafely Confideinz 


« hut the Nomination of any perſons to thoſe; Places, being ſo principal and 
« inſeparable a flower of his Crown, veſted in him, and derived to him from his 
« Anceſtors by the fundamental Laws of the Kingdom, he would reſerve to 
« Himſelf; in beſtowing whereof, as he would take care that no corrupt or 
« Siniſter courſes ſhould prevail with him, ſo he was willing to declare, that 
« he ſhould not be induced to expreſs that Favour ſo ſoon to any perſons, as 
« to Thoſe, whoſe good Demeanour ſhould be Eminent in, or to his Parlia- 
« ment. And if he then had, or ſhould at any time, by miſinformation con- 
« fer ſuch a Truſt upon an Undeſerving perſon, he was, and would allways 
« he,, ready to leave him ro the Wiſdom and Juſtice of the Parlia- 
« ment. $a | 3 

« For the Militia of the Kingdom, which by the Law was Subject to no 
« command but of his Majeſty, and of authority lawfully derived from him, 


he ſaid, when any particular courſe for ordering the ſame ſnhould be confi- 


« gered, and digeſted, and propoſed to him, he would return ſuch an Anſwer 


s as ſhould be agreeable to his Honour, and the ſafety of his People, he be- 


« ing reſolved only. to deny thoſe things, the Granting whereof would alter 
« the fundamental Laws, and endanger the very foundation, upon which the 
* Publick happineſs and welfare of his people was founded and conſtituted, 
« and which would nouriſh a greater, and more deſtructive Jealouſy between 
« the Crown, and the Subject, than any of thoſe, which would ſeem to be taken 


away by ſuch a ſatisfaction. 


«He ſaid, he was not willing to doubt, that His having granted more 
« than ever King had granted, would perſwade Them to ask more than ever 
* Subjefts had asked: but if they ſhould acquaint him with the particular 
grounds of their doubts and their Fears, he would very willingly apply Re- 
* medies proportionable to thoſe fears; for he called God to witnels, that the 
< preſervation of the publick Peace, the Law, and the liberty of the Subject, 
was. and ſhould allways be, as much his care, as his own life, or the lives 
* of his deareſt Children. 5 . 5 

„And therefore he did conjure them by all the Facts of avour they had 
received from him this Parliament, by their hopes of future happineſs in 
„his Majeſty, and in one another, by their love cf Religion, and the Peace 
* of the Kingdom, in which, he ſaid, that of Ireland was included, that they 
* would not be tranſported by Jealouſies, and apprehenſions of Poſhble dan- 


gers, to put themſelves, or his Majeſty, into Real and Preſent incooveniences 
„bat that they would ſpeedily purſue the way propoſed by his former 


* Meflage, which, in Humane reaſon, was the only way to compoſe the 


Diſtractions of the Kingdom, and, with God's bleſſing, would reſtore a great 


* meaſure of felicity to King and People. | 

This Anſwer being not only a denial, but ſuch an expoſtulation as would 
render their Counſels of leſs reverence, to the people, if upon thoſe reaſons 
they ſhould recede from what they had with that confidence and diſdain of 
the Houſe of Peers demanded of the King; they therefore reſolved to ſet up 
their reſt upon that ſtake, and to go through with it, orperith in the attempt. 


And, to this purpoſe, they again muſter up their Friends in the City, and ſend 


their Emiſſaries abroad to teach the people a new language. All Petitions muſt 
now defire, © that the Kingdom might be put into a poſture of defence, and 


nothing elſe would ſerve to defend them from the many Plots and Conſpi- 


* racies againſt them or ſecure them from their own Fears and Jealouſies. More 
Petitions were preſented to the Houſe of Commons by ſome Citizens of London, in 
thename of thoſe Merchants, that uſually traded to the Mint with Bullion who 
pretended © that their Fears and Jealouſies were ſo great, that they durſt not 


: carry their Bullion to the Tower, being not ſatisfied with the preſent Lieute- 


: nant there; and therefore deſired that hs might be removed; and more to 
the like purpoſe. 


They had wholely undertaken the managing of the War in Ireland, and 
? Nnn realy, 
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; really, for many reaſons, neither did uſe, nor defired to uſe, any great ex. 
pedition in that work; yet having with great induſtry infuſed into the minds 
of the people at leaſt a Suſpicion that the Court favoured that Rebellion, they 

allways made uſe of the flownels in thoſe proceedings to the King's diſadvantage, 

Yhe Commons About that time, they had deſired the City to furniſh them with one hundred 

gefire to bor- thouſand pounds, for the levying, and accommodating forces to be ſent into 

row money of that Kingdom, which gave the Common Council, where ſuch loans were allways 

The City. tranſacted; opportunity to return their opinions, and advice upon the general 

State of Affairs. They ſaid, © they could lend no more money by reaſon of thoſe 

4 * * obſtructions, which threaten'd the Peace of this Kingdom, and had allready 

n 4 render'd it even defperate : that the not paſſing the Bill againſt Preſſing of 
4 Soldiers, which ſtill depended with the Lords, upon thoſe reaſons formerly 

mentioned at large, put many men into fears, that there was ſome defign 

rather to looſe That Kingdom, and to confume This in the loſs of it, than 
to preſerve either the one, or the other; and that the Rebels were grown 
ſo ſtrong there, that they made account ſpeedily to extirpate the Britiſh Na. 
tion in that Kingdom; and that they intended Then, as they allready brag. 

« ged, to come over, and make This the Seat of the War. . = 

« That the not putting the Forts into ſuch hands, in whom the Parliament 

might Confide, the not ſetling the Kingdom in a poſture of defence, the not 

removing the preſent Lieutenant of the Tower, and putting ſuch a perſon in. 
to that place, as might be well approved by the Parliament, could not but 
overthrow Trading more and more, and make moneys yet more ſcarce in the 

City and Kingdom. That the miſunderſtanding between the King and Par. 

liament, the not vindicating the Priviledges thereof, the charging ſome Mem. 

* bers of Treaſon to the deterring of others from diſcharging their Duties, and 

te to the deſtroying the very Being of Parliaments,did exceedingly fill the minds 
of men well affected to the publick, with many fears and diſcouragements; 

and ſo diſable them from yielding that chearful aſſiſtance, which they would 
be glad to afford. That, by this means, there was ſuch a decay of Trading, 

* and ſuch ſcarcity of money, neither of which could be cured, till the former 

“ evils were removed, as it was like; in very ſhort time, to caſt innumerable 

c multitudes of poor Artificers into ſuch a depth of poverty and extremity, as 
* might enforce them upon ſome dangerous and deſperate attempts, not fit to 
ebe Exprefled, much leſs to be Juſtified ; which they left to the Houſe ſpeedi- 
iy to conſider, and prevent. Theſe evils, under which they did exceedingly 
labour and languiſh, they ſaid, did ſpring from the imploying of ill affected 
* perſons in places of Truft and honour in the State, and near to the perſon of 
* the King; and that they were ſtill continued by means of the Votes of Biſhops, 
and Popliſh Lords, in the Houſe of Peers. And fo having faithfully repre- 

“ ſented, they ſaid, the true reaſons, which really enforced them to return that 

© Anſwer, they craved leave to proteſt before God, and the High Court of 

Parliament, that if any further miſeries befell their dear Brethren in Ireland, 

« or if any miſchief ſhould break in upon this Kingdom, to the indangering or 

« diſturbing the peace thereof, it ought not to be imputed to Them; but only 

* to ſuch, who ſhould endeavour to hinder the effectual and ſpeedy cure of thoſe 

* evils before recited, which did ſo much difable and diſcourage them from do- 
ing that, which the Houſe had deſired of them. 

Petitions like- At the ſame time, were preſented other Petitions, ſubſcribed by many thou- 

wiſe from ſe- ſand hands, and in the names of the Knights, Gentlemen, and Freeholders,and 

vera _ other Inhabitants, of the Counties of Middleſex, Eſſex, and Hartford; all which 

Alia ſeverally inveighed againſt the Malignant Party, which render'd the good en- 

deavours of the Houſe of Commons fruitleſs; *© defired that the Votes of the 
* Biſhops, and Popiſh Lords, might be taken out of the Houſe of Peers; that 
* they might be put into a poſture of defence, and the Forts, and Caſtles of the 
„ Kingdom, into ſuch hands as the Parliament might Confide in; that fo Ire- 
land might be relieved, and This Kingdom made happy. One of them ad- 
ding, that the Malignant Party of Prelates and Papiſts, and their adherents, 
* were inconſiſtent with the happy ſucceſs of the Parliament. Theſe Petitions, 
and the Anſwer of the Common Council of London, were thought ample ma- 
terials for a Conference with the Lords, who might be thereby remember'd of 
their Duty; and to that purpoſe Mr Pym delivered them at a Conference, Ws 
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er they were read, told them, © that their Lordſhips might in thoſe Petiti- Ar. Pym def. 
* — the voice, or rather the Cry of all Ixiand; add thet they were not vers the Pe 
« to wonder if the urgency, the Extremity of the condition we were all in, did 7% to the 
« produce ſome earneſtneſs and vehemency of expreſſion more than ordinary; _ at 4 
« the agony, terrour, and perplexity, in which the Kingdom laboured, was . 
« univerſal, all parts were affected with it; and therefore in thoſe Petitions 
« they might obſerve the Groans and miſerable complaints of all. After a lon 
diſcourſe of the great and notorious dangers the Kingdom was in, by Invaſions 
threaten'd from abroad, and Inſurrections from within, he told them, © the 
« Obſtructions, that had brought them into that Diſtemper, were principally 
« the obſtrud ion of Reformation in matters of Religion; and that there was 
never Church or State afflicted with more grievances of that kind, than we had 
been; and that tho they were partly eaſed and diminiſhed by the wiſdom of 
« the Parliament, yet many ſtill remained; and as long as the Biſhops, and 
« the corrupt part of the Clergy, continued in their power; there would be 
« little hope of freedom, either from the ſenſe of thoſe that continued, or the 
« fear of thoſe, which were removed. And of That obſtruction, he ſaid, he 
« muſt clear the Commons, who were in no art guilty of it, Some good Bills 
they had allready paſſed, and others wer In preparation, and might have 
« heen paſſed before that time, if they had not found ſuch ill ſucceſs in the other 
« Houſe : whatſoever miſchief that obſtruction ſhould produce, They were free 
« from it, they might bave their part of the Miſery, they could have none in 
« the Guilt or Diſhonour. | 1 | „ 
He told them there was a great obſtruction in Trade, which brought food 
a and nouriſhment to the Kingdom; and then having inlarged himſelf with 
„ enumeration of the notable benefits the Kingdom received by the fullneſs of 
« Trade, he ſaid, he muſt proteſt, the Houſe of Commons had given no cauſe 
« to That obſtruction: They had eaſed Trade of many burthens, and heavy 
« taxes, and had freed it from many hard reſtraints by Patents and Monopolies ; 
« they had ſought to put the Merchants into ſecurity and confidence in reſpect 
« of the Tower of London, that ſo they might be invited to bring in their Bul- 
lion to the Mint, as heretofore they had done; they were no way guilty of 
« the troubles, the Fears, and Publick dangers, which made men withdraw 
« their ſtocks, and keep their money by them, to be ready for ſuch ſuddain ex- 
« jgents, as, in thoſe great diſtractions, they had too great cauſe to expect. 
here was an obſtruction, he ſaid, in the relief of Ireland, but he muſt de. 
« care the Commons were alltogether innocent of any neglect therein; they 
« had agreed to the Levies of men and money, and, from time to time, done 
« all for the furtherance thereof, tho? in the midſt of many diſtrattions and di- 
« verſions ; but the want of Commiſſions for levying men, that was the Bill 
4 2bout Preſſing, and diverſe other impediments, had been the cauſes of That 
« obſtruction. Nay, he ſaid, he did not only find impediments to themſelves; 
but incouragement to the Rebels; for many of the chief Commanders now in 
„the head of the Rebels, after both Houſes had ſtopp'd the Ports againſt all 
« Iriſh Papiſts, had been ſuffer'd to Paſs, by his Majeſtys immediate Warrants, 
« much ro the diſcouragement of the Lords Juſtices and Council there, which 
«* were procured by ſome evil inſtruments too near his Royal perſon, and, they 
„believed. without his Knowledge and intention. 
« He ſaid, there was an obſtruction in providing for the defence of the King- 
„ dom. that they might be inabled to reſiſt a forreign Enemy, and to ſuppreſs 
4 ll civil Inſurrections: what endeavour they had uſed to remove them, but 
„ hitherto without that ſucceſs and Concurrence, which they expected, and 
«* where their Stop had been, and upon what grounds they might proclaim 
their own Innocency and faithfulneſs in That particular, they deſired no other 
7 wi their Lordſhi 8 ' 3 3 CCC 
r the evil 83 which had cauſed that Diſtemper, were 
© the evil Councils about the King, the great power, that a FaCtious and In- 
* tereffed Party had in Parliament by the continuance of the Votes of the. 
* Biſhops, and Popiſh Lords, in their Lordſhips Houſe, and the taking in of 
« others out of the Houſe of Commons, and, otherwiſe to increaſe their ſtrength, 
* the fomenting a Malignant Party throughout the Kingdom, the Jealouſies 
between the King, and bis Parliament. And after many bitter and Sediri- 
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VX cous expreſſions of the Court, and of all thoſe, who were not of His mind, he con- 
% cluded, © that he had nothing to propoſe to their Lordſhips by way of re. 
« queſt or deſire from the Houſe of Commons; he doubted not, but their 
-66 Fadintients would tell them what was to be done; their Conſciences, their 
« Honours, their Intereſts, would call upon them for the doing of it. The 
„ Commons would be glad to have their help and Concurrence in ſaving the 
4s er Kingdom; bur if their Lordſhips ſhould fail, it ſhould not diſcourage Them 
* « in doing Their duty; and whether the Kingdom be loſt, or ſaved, they ſhould 
« be ſorry, that the ſtory of this preſent Parliament ſhould tell poſterity, that, 
c jn ſo great danger and extremity, the Houſe of Commons ſhould be inforced 
« to ſave the Kingdom Alone, and that the Houſe of Peers ſhould have no part 
in the Honour of the preſervation of it, they having ſo great an intereſt in 
the good ſucceſs of thoſe endeavours,” in reſpect of their great Eſtates and 
. « high degrees of Nobility. .._ | 
Vini Speech Aſſoon as this Conference was ended, the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons 
printed þy Or- was appointed to give Mr. Pym ſolemn thanks for his fo well performing that 
Bow ſervice, and to require him to deliver his Speech in writing into the Houſe, 
that it might be printed; which was done accordingly, to the end that the peo. 
6 ple might underſtand, beſides thoſe reproaches upon the King, how negligent 
the Houſe of Peers were of their welfare and ſecurity. | 
The ſame day and hour after that Conference, a great number of people, in 
the name of the Inhabitants of the County of Hartford, preſented a Petition to 
the Houſe of Peers; in which, amongſt other parriculars, © they complained 
& of the delay of putting the Kingdom into a poſture of War for their better de. 
& fence, and the want of complyance by that Honourable Houſe with the 
« Houle of Commons, in entertaining thoſe many good Motions, and Paſſing 
* thoſe neceſſary Bills preſented to them from that Houſe for the Common 
« Good. And therefore they defired them, for the better removing of all 
“e the cauſes and ſprings of their Fears and troubles, that the evil Counſellors, 
and others hindering the Publick Good, might be taken from his Majeſty, 
« and the voting of the Biſhops, and Popiſh Lords, to be removed out of 
& that Honourable Houſe: And that the Petitioners, who would be ever rea- 
% dy to hazard their Lives and Eſtates for the defence of the King and Parlia- 
« ment, the Priviledges of the fame, and in ſpecial thoſe noble Lords and 
* Gentlemen in both Houſes, whoſe endeavours were for the Publick Good, 
« might have liberty to Proteſt againſt all thoſe, as Enemys to the Kingdom, 
« who refuſed to joyn with thoſe Honourable Lords and the Houſe of Com- 
“ mons, for the putting the Kingdom into a way of Safety, under the Com- 
* mand of ſuch perſons, as the Parliament ſhould appoint; But neither this, 
nor any of the other Proceedings were reſented by the Houſe of Peers, tho' 
their Priviledges were not only invaded, but the very Freedom and liberty of 
Parliament abſolutely taken away and deſttoyed thereby. VVLXl4l 
When the Houſe of Commons found that none of theſe extraordinary ways 
would throughly Subdue the Houſe of Lords, but that, tho? they had very ſtur— 
dy Champions there, the Major part, albeit the Biſhops; and all the Recuſant 
Lords were driven from thence, ſtill oppoſed them, whereby neither the Bill 
for the taking away the Biſhops Votes, nor about Preſſing, could paſs, and 
that they peremptorily ſtill refuſed to joyn in the buſineſs of the Militia; they 
found a New way, as Unpracticed and as unnaturalas any of the former, where- 
by they would be ſure to have an influence upon the Houſe of Peers. It is an 
old Cuſtom, and Priviledge of that Houſe that upon any ſolemn debate, whoſo- 
ever is not ſatisfied with the concluſion and judgment of the Houſe, may de- 
mand leave to enter his Proteſtation, which muſt be granted. The Original of 
this was in Jealous times, when men deſired, for avoiding the ill conſequence of 
any Act there, that their Diſſents might appear; and was very ſeldom practi- 
ced, but when they conceived Religion, or the Crown, trenched upon; inſomuch 
as you ſhallnot find, in the Journals of many parliaments, one Proteſtation enter'd; 
and when there was any, there is no more in the Records, than, after the Re- 
ſolution of the Houſe is enter'd, © that ſuch a Lord deſired that his Proteſtation 
* or diflent might be enter'd : and oftentimes when ſeveral have diſſented from 
the general opinion, not above one or two have enter'd their Proteſtation. But 
Lince this Parliament, as they alter'd this Cuſtom from caſes of high Denen. 
| | | men 
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ment to the moſt trivial Debates, the Minor part ordinarily entering their 
Proteſtation, to the end that their opinions might be taken notice of, and who 
were oppoſite to them, whereby the Good and Bad Lords were known and pub- 
liſhed; ſo they altered the form, and inſtead of ſhort general entries, cauſed the 
matter of Debate to be ſummed up, and thereupon their Proteſtation, © that 
« They were not to be anſwerable for any inconveniences or miſchiefs, that 
« ſhould befall the Common-wealth by reaſon of this or that Reſolution. So 
that from an ACt for the particular Indemnity of the perſon, that made it, it grew 
ſometimesto be a reproaching and arraigning the ſenſe of the Houſe by any Facti- 
ous number that diſagreed. Then becauſe the Houſe of Peers is a Court of Re- 
cord,they concluded,* that any man upon any occaſion might peruſe the Journals; 
and ſo every night the Houſe of Commons could ſee how the Debates had been 
managed and carried all the day, and take publick notice, and make uſe of it 
accordingly, which they could not do of thoſe diſcourſes they received from their 
Confidents; for ſupplying whereof this Unjuſtifiable method was found out. 
For tho! it is a Court of Record, the higheſt Court, and the Ads and judg- 
ments of Parliament are Records, to which the Subject may upon all occaſions 
reſort, yet they ought not to make uſe of that Liberty in order to queſtion any 
words ſpoken, or Acts done, and remember'd There; of which if the Lords are 
not the only Judges, their Priviledges are much leſs than the Commons in- 
truth have, and may Juſtly claim. 
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It happened, about this time, that upon ſome Overture in the Lords Houſe, 


-which pleaſed them not, the Violent Party there, in a diſorderly manner, cried 
out, 4djonrn, Adjourn,being not willing the matter ſhouldThen come into debate; 


others were not willing that the Houſe ſhould Adjourn. The Duke of Richmond. 


troubled at that Tumultuary and inderect proceeding, ſaid, without directing 
himſclf to the Speaker, © if they would Adjourn, he wiſhed it might he for ſix 
„Months, or words to that effect; upon which ſome of the other party imme- 
« diately Moved, that the Houſe might Not riſe, and that the Duke would ex- 
„ plain himſelf, and anſwer the making ſuch a motion, as being granted, would 
be deſtructive to the Common-wealth. The Duke ſaid, ® be made no Motion, 
put uſed that Expreſſion, to ſhew his diſlike of the other Motion to Adjourn at 
« that time, when there was buſineſs in agitation of great Concernment; and 
« that, when he ſpoke, all men being upon their feet, and out of their places, 
he conceived the Houſe had been Up. Upon this he was required to with- 
draw; and then they, who had long looked upon him with great envy and ani. 
moſity, as the only great perſon, and Officer at Court, who had diſcountenanced 
their power, and their ſtratagems, and had with notable courage allways oppoſed 
their extravagances, and Servile complying with the Houſe of Commons, and 
ſubmitting to the Tumults, and had with ſingular Conſtancy preſerved his duty 
and fidelity to his Majeſty unviolated, inveighed againſt that Motion, © as of 
% too Serious a nature to be made a Jeſt of, and fit to be cenſured as moſt 
“ petnicious to This Kingdom, and deiiructive to Ireland; the War whereof 
“could not proceed, if the Parliament ſhould have been Adjourned for fix 
* Months, as his Lordſhip had propoſed. ===» | | 
On the other ſide, it was alledged, that the Motion had never been made 
to the Houſe; and therefore the ought no more to queſtion,or take notice of 
* it, than of every light or frolick diſcourſe or Expreſſion, that negligently or 
* Caſually fell from any man; which would take away all liberty of Converſation. 
* However, that if it had been Seriouſly, and formally made, it could be no 
“Crime, it being the neceflary liberty and Priviledge of every Member, 
* to make any Motion he thought in His Judgment fir, which the Houſe 
* would approve, or reject, as it found reaſonable. And that, ſince it was as 
* much in the Houſes power to Adjourn for fix Months, as for ſix Days, it was 
© as lawful to move the one, as the other; of which there could not be the leaſt 
* inconvenience,becauſe the Houſe would be ſure to reject it, if it were not found 
proper. After a very fierce, and eager debate, in which much bitterneſs and 
Virulency was expreſſed, it was Reſolved by the Major part, © that the Duke 
had committed no offence; and fo he was as regularly abſolved as was poſſible. 
Hereupon the Earls of Northumberland, Pembrook, Eſſex, and Holland, who 
thought the Duke's affection and duty to his Maſter a Reproach, and his in- 
tereſt prejudicial to Them, with the reſt of that Partyenter'd their Proteſtation; 
* that whereas ſuch a Motion had been made by the Duke of Richmond, and 
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bs upon being queſtioned for the ſame, he had been acquitted by the Major part. 
©« They were free from the miſchiefs or inconveniences, which might atteng 


the not puniſhing of an Offence tending ſo much to the Prejudice of King 


s or Kingdom. REM : | 
This Proteſtation, by the advice of that Nights meeting, was, the next day 


taken notice of in the Houſe of Commons, and the matter it ſelf of the Motion 
inlarged upon, by all poſſible and Rhetorical aggravations, concerning the 


Perſon, and his Intereſts, according to the licence of that Houſe, and that Peo. 


ple. It was ſaid, © here was an evil Councellor, that had diſcovered himſelf 
+ and no doubt had been the Author of many of thoſe evil Counſels, which 


% had brought that trouble upon us; that he had received his education in Spain 
& and had been made a Grandee of that Kingdom, and had been ever ſince no. 


„ torioully of that Faction; that his Siſters were Papiſts, and therefore bis 


6 affection was to be queſtioned in Religion; that, from the beginning of this 


. Parliament, he had been oppoſite to all their proceedings, and was an enemy 
© to Reformation; that he had vehemently oppoſed the Attainder of the Earl 


of Strafford; was a friend to Biſhops; and now, to prevent any poſſibility of 
Reformation, which could not be effected without the Concurrence of the 
two Houſes, had deſperately Moved in the Houſe of Peers, where he had à 
« great Faction, that it would Adjourn for ſix Months; in which time the Malig. 
* nant Party, of which he might well be thought the Head, and had the 
« greateſt influence upon the King's affections, would prevail ſo far, that all 
* future hopes would be render'd deſperate, and the Kingdom of Ireland be 
© utterly loſt, and poſſeſſed by the Papiſts: that they were therefore to take 
* this opportunity, which God had given them, to remove ſo Malignant and 
dangerous a perſon from the King, and one ſo ſuſpected, from ſo important 
* a Charge as the Cinque Ports, of which the Duke was Lord Warden, and 
* to ſend to the Lords to joyn with them in a deſire to the King to that 
-- purpoſe. 5 „ 

| On che other ſide, it was objected, that“ whilſt they were ſo Sollicitous 
* for their own Priviledges, and ſenſible of the breach and violation of them, 
* they could not more Juſtify thoſe, who had been the Adviſers of ſuch 
* breaches, than by offering the like treſpaſs to the Friviledges of the Peers: 
* that the life of that Council depended on the liberty of Speech, and where 


there were ſo different minds, there muſt be different expreſſions, and it one 


* Houſe might take notice what the other Houſe ſaid, or did, within Thoſe 
* walls, the Lords would as well queſtion Their Members, as they did now 
* one of the Lords; which would take away all freedom of debate: that they 
could not examine the Circumſtances, which attended that motion, if any 
* ſuch was made; and therefore could not ſo much as, in their private under- 
„ ſtandings, make a reaſonable judgment of it; but that they were naturally 
to preſume the circumſtances were ſuch, as took away the Offence of the 
hs Motion; for that the Major part of that Houſe, where the words were 
2 ſpoken, and at the time when they were ſpoken, had, upon Solemn debate, con- 

cluded, that there was no Crime in them; and that they were not only the 
Proper, but the Only Judges in that caſe : and if the Commons ſhould inter- 
* meddle therewith,it was no otherwiſe, than, by the ſtrength of the Major part 
of the Houſe of Commons, to make the Minor part of Lords Superiour to the 
Major part of that Houſe; which they would not ſuffer to be offered to themſelves. 

It was alledged, that the Duke was a perſon of great Honour and in- 
<« tegrity and of ſo unblemiſhed a fame, that in all the diſcovery of the 
„Court offences, there was not any reflection upon Him. That his educa- 
“tion had been, according to the beſt rules of the Greateſt perſons, for 
„ ſome years beyond the Seas; and that, having ſpent more time in France 
4 and 1taly, he viſited Spain; where his great Quality being known, and 
© no queſtion as a Compliment to this Kingdom, with which it was then 
„ in ſtreight Alliance and Confederacy, that King had conferred the honour 
„ of Grandee upon him; which was of no other advantage or ſignificatl- 
„ on to him, than to be Covered in the preſence of that King, as the 
principal Subjects there are. That his affection to the Proteſtant Rell- 
« gion was unqueſtionable, and very Eminent; and tho' his Siſters, Who 


* had been bred under their Mother, were Roman Catholicks yet * _ 
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« thers, of whoſe education He had taken the ſole care, were very good 
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« That his opinions in Parliament had been very Avowed, and were to 
« be preſumed to be according to his Conſcience, in the profeſſion of 
« which he was ſo publick, that there was reaſon to believe he uſed no 
« 11] arts in private; fince he had the courage to do that Aloud, which 
« he had reaſon to believe would diſpleaſe many. That it would be a 
« great prejudice, and blemiſh to their Counſels and Diſcoveries, if after 
« ſo long diſcourſe of a Malignant Party, and evil Councellors, of which 
« they had never yet named any, they ſhould firſt brand This Lord with 
« that imputation upon ſuch a ground and occaſion, as muſt include all thoſe 
« Lords, who had abſolved him, which was the Major part- of the Lords. 
“ In a word, that it would look as if they had deviſed thoſe New words 
* to make men afraid, and keep them in reſerve to apply to all thoſe, 
« with whom they were Angry. VF 5 
But notwithſtanding all this, and all the reaſon, that could be ſpoken 
on that part, and that there could be none on the other, after a debate of 
very many hours till after nine of the Clock at Night (the lateſt that ever 
was in the Parliament, but that of the Remonſtrance) in which it was evident, 
that they meant as far as in them lay, to Confound all thoſe, whom they 
could not Convert; it was Reſolved by the Majority of Voices, not Half 
of the Houſe being preſent at that unſeaſonable time of the debate, that 
they ſhould accuſe the Duke of Richmond to the Lords to be one of the 
* Malignant Party, and an evil Counſellor to his Majeſty 3 and to deſire 
* them to joyn in a requeſt to the King, that he might be removed from 
« any Office or imployment about his perſon; which was ſolemnly recom- 
mended to the Lords accordingly, and by them ſo far received, that tho“ 
the deſire was rejected, no diſlike or diſapprobation of the Matter or the 
Manner was in the leaſt diſcovered, or inſiſted on. | 1 

All things thus prepared, and ſo many Lords driven and kept from the 
Houſe, be ſides the Biſhops, and they that ſtayed there, by this laſt inſtance, 
inſtructed how to carry themſelves, at leaſt how they provoked the Good 


Lords to Proteſt, they reſolved once more to try whether the Houſe of 


Peers would be induced to joyn in the buſineſs of the Militia, which they 
had twice refuſed 3 and to that purpoſe their old Friends of the City in 
the ſame numbers flocked to Weſtminſter, but under the New, received and 
allowed, ſtyle of Petitioners; but as unlike Petitioners to any of thoſe Lords 
or Commons, whom they underſtood to be Malignant, as the other Tumults 
had been, From theſe herds there were two notable Petitions delivered to 


the Houſe of Commons, the one from the Porters, their number, as 


they ſaid, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand 3 the other under the title of 
many thouſands of poor people in, and about the City of London. 

The Porters, with great Eloquence, confefled “ the unexpreſſible pains 
* that Honourable Houſe had taken for the Good of Church and State ; 
* which deſerved to be recorded to their eternal fame, tho' the Effects of 
* thoſe unwearied endeavours were not produced, by reaſon of the preva- 
* lence of that adverſe, malignant, blood-ſucking, Rebellious party, by the 
„power of which the Priviledges of Parliament, and the Liberty of the 
“ Subject was trampled upon, the Rebellion in Treland increaſed, and all ſuc- 
cours and relief for that Kingdom obſtructed. They ſaid, that Trade 
* had been long languiſhing, but was Now dead by the fears, jealouſies, and 


A © difiractions they lay under, for want of fortification of the Cinque Ports 


* which was a great incouragement to the Papiſts to make Inſurrections, 
* and did much animate a Forreign power to Invade us: that by the dead- 


© neſs of Trade they did want imployment in ſuch a meaſure, as did make 


„their lives very uncomfortable; therefore their Requeſt was, that that 


_ © extream neceſſity of theirs might be taken into ſerious conſideration, and 


that the Honourable Houſe of Commons would fall upon the ſpeedieſt 
* courſe for abating and quelling the pride, outrage, and inſolency, of the 
© adverſe: Party at home; that the Land might be ſecured by fortifying 
* the Cinque Ports, and putting the people into a poſture of defence, that 
* all their fears, or as many as could, might be removed, and that Trade 
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„ might be again ſet up and opened, that their wants might be in ſome 
& meaſure ſupplied. They further deſired that Juſtice might be done upon 
46 Offenders, according as the Atrocity of their crimes had deſerved ; for 
.* if thoſe things were any longer ſuſpended, they ſhould be forced to extre. 
ec mities not fit to be named, and to make good that ſaying, that Neceſ. 
de ſity hath no Law. They ſaid, they had nothing to loſe but their lives 
„and thoſe they would willingly expoſe to the utmoſt peril, in defence 
& of the Houſe of Commons, according to their Proteſtation, 8&c, 

The other was a Petition in the names of many thouſands of poor peo. 
ple, and brought by a multitude of ſuch, who ſeemed prepared for any 
exploit. I have thought fit, for the rareneſs of it, and the rare Effect 
it produced, to inſert that Petition in Terms as it was preſented, 


Thus. : 
To the Honourable the Houſe of Commons now aſſembled in Parliament. 


The humble Petition of many thouſands of Poor People in and about 
« the City of London. | & 


e Humbly ſheweth, that your Petitioners have lain a long time under 
E great preflures, and grievances both in Liberties and Conſclences, as hath 
« been largely, and ſundry times, ſhewed and declared, by ſeveral Petitions 
«© exhibited to this Honourable Aſſembly both by the Citizens, and Appren- 
« tices of the City of London, and divers Counties and parts of this King. 
„ dom, from which we hoped long e're this, by your pious care, to hape 
been delivered. C On Eee 

“ But now we, who are of the meaneſt rank and quality, being touched with 
« Penury, are very ſenſible of the approaching ſtorms of Ruine, which hang 
* over our heads, and threaten to overwhelm us, by reaſon of the ſad diſtratti. 
ons occaſioned chiefly and originally, as your Petitioners humbly conceive, 
« by the prevalency of the Biſhops, and the Popiſh Lords, and others of that 
“% Malignant Faction; who make abortive all good Motions, which tend to 
* the Peace, and tranquillity of this Kingdom of England, and have hitherto 
* hindered the ſending relief to our Brethren in Ireland, altho' they lye wel- 
© tering in blood; which hath given ſuch head to the Adverſaries, that we 
* juſtly fear the like calamities inevitably to befall us Here, when they have 
« vented their rage and malice There. | 
All which, occaſions ſo great a decay and ſtop of Trade, that your Petitio- 
„ ners are utterly impoveriſhed, and our miſeries are grown inſupportable, we 
* having allready ſpent all that little means, which we had formerly, by God's 
* bleſſing, and our great labour, obtained; and many of us have not, nor can- 
* not tell where to get bread to ſuſtain our ſelves and families; and others of 
e us are allmoſt arrived at the ſame Port of calamity; fo that unleſs ſome 
* ſpeedy remedy be taken for the removal of all ſuch obſtructions, which 
“ hinder the happy progreſs of your great endeavours, your Petitioners ſhall 
not reſt in quietneſs, bur ſhall be forced to lay hold on the next remedy, 
* which is at hand, to remove the diſturbers of our Peace; Want and Neceflity 
breaking the bounds of Modeſty: and rather than your Petitioners will ſuf— 
* fer themſelves, and their families, to periſh through Hunger and neceſlity, 
* tho? hitherto patiently groaned under, they cannot leave any means uneſſayed 
* for their relief. | 
The Cry therefore of the Poor, and needy, your poor Petitioners, is, that 
* ſuch perſons, who are the obſtacles of our peace, and hinderers of the hap- 
* py proceedings of this Parliament, and the injoyment of the looked for puri— 
* tyof Religion, ſafety of our lives, and return of our welfares, may be forthwith 
„ publickly declared, to the end they may be made manifeſt ; the removal of 
* whom we humbly conceive will be a Remedy to cure our miſeries, and put 
* a period to theſe diſtractions: and that thoſe Noble worthies of the Houſe 
of Peers, who concur with your happy Votes, may be earneſtly deſired to 
8 joyn with this Honourable Houſe, and to Sit and Vote as one entire bod); 
7 which we hope will remove from us our deſtructive Fears, and prevent 
„ that, which Apprehenſion will make the Wiſeſt and Peaceableſt men to put 
into Execution; | For 
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por the Lord's ſake hear us, and let our Religion, Lives, and Welfares 
« he precious in your fight, that the loins of the Poor may bleſs you, and 
pray, Ec. 


* 


After this ſcandalous, and extravagant Petition delivered, the Houſe, ac- 


cording to its gracious cuſtom, ordered thanks to be given for their great kind- 
neſs. To the Which when it was delivered by the Speaker, who told them 
that the Houſe was in conſideration of thoſe things, whereof they complained 
ſome of that rabble, no doubt as they had been taught, replied, „that they 
« never doubted the Houſe of Commons, but they heard all ſtuck in the Lords 
« Houſe, and they deſired to know the Names of thoſe Peers, who hindered 
« the agreement between the Good Lords, and the Commons: which they 


preſſed with unheard of rudeneſsand importunity, and with a ſeeming unwilling- 
neſs withdrew, whilſt the Houſe took the matter into further conſideration. 

Yet notwithſtanding this Provocation, and that it was urged by many Mem- 
bers, ſome of which had been affaulted and ill intreated by that Rabble in 
their paſſage to the Houſe, © that the countenancing ſuch Licentious perſons 
« and proceedings would be a great blemiſh to their Counſels, they were a- 
„gain called in; and told,“ that the Houſe, of Commons had endeavoured, 


and would continue thoſe endeavours for their relief; and they doubted not, 


* when they had delivered their Petition, and what they had ſaid, to the 
« Lords, which they would preſently do, the cauſes of their evils would be 
found out, and ſome ſpeedy courle reſolved upon for their relief; and there- 
„ fore deſired them with patience to attend a further Anſwer. And accord- 
ingly that Petition was ſolemnly read, and delivered to the Lords at a Confe- 
rence; and the Conference no fooner ended, than Mr. Hollis, one of thoſe Five, 


whom the King had accuſed a Month before of High-Treaſon, was ſent to 


the Lords in a Meſſage to deſire them, © that they would joyn with the Houſe 
* of Commons in their defire to the King about the Militia; to which he 
added, that if that deſire of the Houſe of Commons was not aſſented to, 
* he deſired thoſe Lords who were willing to concur, would find ſome means 


* to make themſelves known, that it might be known who were againſt them, 


“and they might make it known to thoſe, that ſent them. 8 5 
After which Motion, and Meſſage, the Lords again reſumed the debate; 


Which the Earl of Northumberland begun with a profeſſion, © that whoſoever 


* refuſed, in that particular, to joyn with the Houſe of Commons, were, in 
His opinion, Enemies to the Common-wealth; when the Major part of that 
Houſe had twice before refuſed to concur with them in it. Yet when his 
Lordſhip was queſtioned for that Unparliamentary language, all the other 
Lords of that Faction joyned with him; and declared, © that it was Their 
* opinion likewiſe: the Rabble deing at the door to execute whatever they were 
directed: fo that many Lords, out of a juſt indignation to ſee their Honours, 
and their Liberties Sacrificed to the People by Themſelves; others, out of 
real fear of being murthered, if they ſhould, in that conjuncture of time inſiſt 
on their former reſolutions, withdrawing themielves; the Major part of thoſe, 
who ſtayed, concluded to joyn with the Houſe of Commons in their deſire 
concerning the Militia. 
Within two days after this agreement, and ſubmiſſion of the Lords, another 
Petition was preſented to the Commons, in the name of the Inhabitants of the 
County of Surry, by a multitude of People, who were or pretended to be, of 
that County, and Subſcribed by above two thouſand hands. Their Petition 
was of the ordinary ſtrain, full of devotion to the Houſe of Commons, and 
offering to execute all their commands; but with it they preſented likewiſe a 
Petition, which they intended to preſent to the Lords, if They approved it, and 
was Subſcribed by above two thouſand hands; by which it may appear Where 
that Petition was drawn, and When, however the hands were procured. The 
Petition to the Lords took notice © of their happy concurrence with the Houſe 
of Commons in ſettling the Militia, and Forts, in ſuch hands as the Com- 
* mon-wealth might Confide in, and the Kingdom 1n ſuch a poſture as might 
* be for its defence, and ſafeguard : yet they complained of the miſerable con- 
„dition of Ireland, which, they ſaid, by the delay it had found amongſt their 
* Lordſhips, notwithſtandnig the preſſing endeavours of the Houſe of Com- 
» mons, together with many of their Lordſhips, had been expoſed to the in- 
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human cruelties of their mercyleſs Enemys. With like grief they appre- 
* hended the Diſtractions of this Nation, the compoſure of which was alltoge. 
* ther hopeleſs, ſo long as the King's Throne was ſurrounded with evil Conn. 
« ſellors, and ſo long as the Votes of Popiſh Lords, and Biſhops, were conti. 
* nued in their Houſe... 5 3 
* Wherefore they did humbly pray, and beſeech their Lordſhips, that they 
would go on in a conſtant Union with the Houſe of Commons, in pro. 
« viding for the Kingdoms ſafety; that all evil Counſellors might be found 
* out, Treland relieved ; that the Votes of the Popiſh Lords, and Biſhops, might 
be ſpeedily removed; that ſo the Peace of the Kingdom might be eſtabliſh. 
ed, the Priviledges of Parliament vindicated, and the purity of Religion 
“ ſettled, and preſerved. And they ſaid, they ſhould be in duty obliged to de. 
« fend, and maintain with their lives and Eſtates, their Lordſhips, as far as 
© they ſhould be united with the Honourable Houſe of Commons in all their 
* juſt and pious proceedings. 
W hich Petition was read in the Houſe of Commons, and approved, and the 
And the Bills Petitioners thanked for their kind expreſſions therein; and then it was delivered 
vouching the by them at the Bar of the Houſe of Peers; who, within a day or two, paſſed 
pul > {ax both the Bill for taking away the Biſhops Votes, and that concerning Preſſing, 
3 which had lain ſo long deſperate, whilſt the Lords came, and ſate with freedom 
adjourn again in the Houſe. And theſe marvellous things done, they again Adjourn both 
into London. Houſes into London, to lay the Scene for future Action. | 
Upon the ſecond day of February, ſome Members, appointed by both Houſes, 
Both Houſes attended his Majeſty at Windſor with their Petition, © that he would forthwith 
2 = put the Tower of London, and all other Forts, and the whole Militia of the 
Gus the rose, Kingdom into the hands of ſuch perſons, as ſhould be recommended unto his 
Forts, and Mi. Majeſty by both Houſes of Parliament; which, they aflured themſelves, 
litia, GW. © would be a hopeful entrance into thoſe courſes, which, through God's bleſſing 
Feb. 2. * ſhould be effectual for the removing all diffidence, and miſapprehenſion be- 
, © tween his Majeſty and his People; and for eſtabliſhing and enlarging the 
1 * honour, greatneſs, and power of his Majeſty, and Royal poſterity 3 and for 
the reſtoring and confirming the Peace, and happineſs, of his loyal Subjects 
& in all his Dominions. And to that their moſt neceflary Petition, they faid, 
* they did, in all humility, expect his ſpeedy and gracious Anſwer, the great 
Diſtractions, and Diſtempers of the Kingdom, not admitting any delay. 
At the ſame time they likewiſe preſented another Petition to him, concern- 
ing the accuſed Members; in which they beſought him © to give directions, 
* that the Parliament might be informed before Friday next (which was with- 
* In two days) what proof there was againſt them, that accordingly they might 
be called to a legal Trial; it being the undoubred right, and Priviledge of 
„Parliament, that no Member of Parliament could be proceeded againſt, with- 
« out the conſent of Parliament. 
His Majeſty now found that theſe perſons could not be compounded with, and 
that their purpoſe was, by degrees, to get fo much Power into Their hands, that 
they need not care for what was left in His; and that the Lords were in no de- 
gree to be relied upon to maintain their Own Priviledges, much leſs to defend 
His Rights; and that they had the power generally to impoſe upon the Peo- 
Ples Underſtanding contrary to their own Senſes, and to perſwade them,“ that 
they were in danger to be invaded by forreign Enemys, when the King was 
not only in peace with all Chriſtian Princes, but allmoſt all other Nations ſo 
imbroyled in War, that they all deſired the Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance of England; 
none was in caſe or condition to diſturb it: “ and that there was a decay and 
„ deadneſs of Trade, and Want and Poverty growing upon the whole King- 
« dom, when no man living had ever remember'd the like Plenty over the 
whole Land, and Trade was at that heigth, that the like had never been 
. +: Ran; 
7 be King r= He reſolved therefore to remove himſelf to a greater diſtance from London, 
3 PR where the Fears and Jealouſies grew; and conſtantly to deny to paſs any Att, 
pom London. that ſhould be recommended to him from the two Houſes, except what might 
| concern Ireland, till he might have a full proſpect of all they intended to de- 
mand, and an equal aſſurance how far they intended to gratify him for all his 
condeſcenſions; which reſolution was very Parliamentary, it having been rare'l 
, : | no 9 
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known, till this preſent Parliament, that the King conſented to any Acts, till 


the determination of the Seſſion. 


The truth is, when his Majeſty found the extream ill ſucceſs of the outs. 


tion againſt the Members, and that the Tumults, and the Petitioners, were no 
other than an Army at the diſpoſal of thoſe, in whom he had no reaſon to put 
his confidence, and that all ſuch, who expreſſed any eminent zeal to his Service 
would be taken from him under the ſtyle of Delinquents and Malignants he 
reſolved that the Queen, who was very full of fears, ſhould go to Portſmouth 
Colonel Goring, who was Goyernour thereof, having found means to make good 


impreſſions again in their Majeſties of his Fidelity; and that Himſelf would 


g0 to Hull, where his Magazine of Cannon, Arms, and Ammunition was; and 


that being ſecured in thoſe ſtrong places, whither they, who wiſhed him well, 


might retort, and be. protected, he would fit Kill, till they, who were over 
active, would come to reaſon. 

But this, tho reſolved with ſo much ſecreſy, that it was not communicated 
to three perſons (as 1 have been ſince aflured by thoſe who knew) whether by 
the Treachery of one of thoſe few, or by the Curiofity of others (which 1 ra- 
ther believe) who found means to over-hear all private diſcourſes (as hoth Bed- 
Chambers were inhabited, and every corner poſſeſſed, by diligent Spies upon 
their Maſter, and Miſtriſs) was imparted to thoſe, who procured thoſe Orders 
before mentioned for Hull, and Portſmouth; by reaſon whereof and the advice, 
and promiſe of many Lords © that they would firmly unite themſelves for the 


juſt ſupport of the Regal power, with the extream apprehenſion the Queen had 


of danger, that Counſel was laid aſide, That, which wrought ſo much upon 
the Queen's fears, beſides the general obſervation how the King was betrayed, 
and how his Rights, and Power, were every day wreſted from him, was an 


advertiſement, that ſhe had received, of a deſign in the Prevalent Party to have 


accuſed her Majeſty of High-Treaſon of which without doubt, there had been 
ſome diſcourſe in their moſt private Cabals, and, I am perſwaded, was impart- 
ed to her upon deſign, and by connivance (for there were ſome incorporated 


into that Faction, who exacly knew her nature, paſſions, and infirmities) that 


the diſdain of it might tranſport her to ſomewhat, which might give Them 
advantage. And ſhortly after that diſcovery to her Majeſty, thoſe perſons be- 
fore mentioned were accuſed of High-Lreaſon ; yet afterwards when they had 


received the full fruits, they found means to complain, “ as a great argument 


« of the malignity of thoſe perſons of nearneſs to both their Majeſties, that an 


* infuſion had been made to the Queen, that there was a purpoſe of accuſing 


„ her of High-Treaſon, and ſolemnly by Meſſage © beſought her to diſcover, 


% Who had done that malitious Office; when they very well knew Who it was, 


and for Whoſe fake the Queen was brought to return Anſwer, © that ſhe had 


heard ſuch a diſcourſe, but took no notice of it, as never belteving it; where- 
as if ſhe could have been compelled to have diſcovered, how they knew that the 


Queen had been informed, all the ſecrer would have appeared; the ſame perſon 
firſ telling her what was in projection againſt her, and then returning Intelli- 
gence of any expreſſions, and diſtemper he might eaſily obſerve upon the ap- 
prehenſion which the other begot. 


But both King, and Queen were then upon that difadvantage, that all 
their words, and actions, which were the pure reſults of their own reaſons 


and judgments upon what they ſaw every day occurred, were called theef- 
ſects of evil Counſels, that ſo they might take the liberty to reproach 
them with the more licence; whilſt what they received by the moſt ſecret 
perjury of Bed-Chamber Spies or what they forged themſelves, was urged 
as the reſult of common Fame, or the effects of their Fears and Jealouſies 
to the r:ncour of which the moſt precious balm of the Crown muſt be ap- 


plied. And therefore it was concluded,“ that the y xe mould take the 


opportunity of her Daughter the Princeſs Mary's ourney into Holland, 
ho had been before married to the young Prince of Orange, and was 
* now ſolemnly deſired by the States Embaſſadours to come into that Coun- 
try, to tranſport her ſelf into Holland, patiently to expect an amendment 


* 


„North, and reſide at Tork, and deny all Particulars, tilt the Whole älte- 
kation ſhould be framed. But the firſt reſolution concerning the Queen 
| Pppz was 


of the affairs of England ; and that the King ſhould retire into the 
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was only publiſhed, the other, concerning the King, communicated to very 
fe; both their Majeſties being reduced to ſo great wants, that the Queen 
was compelled to coyn, or ſell, her Chamber Plate for the ſupply of her 
moſt neceſſary occaſions, there being no money in the Exchequer, or in the 
power of the Miniſters of the Revenue; the Officers of the Cuſtoms, out 
of which the allowance for the weekly ſupport of their Majeſties Houſhold 
had been made, being injoined by the Houſe of Commons, not to jiſſue out 
any money, without their particular*confent, and approbation. 

It was evident now that the accuſed Members were too mighty for the 
King or the Law, and that they would admit no other Judges of their 
guilt, than Themſclves, nor rules of proceeding than the Plurality of their Own 
voices: and therefore the King reſolved to give over any more thought of 
that buſineſs. And fo to that Petition he Anſwered, © that as he once 
« conceived that he had ground enough to accuſe thefn, ſo Now he found 
5 as good cauſe wholely to wave any proſecution of them. The other Pe. 
tition concerning the Militia gave him more trouble; for tho' he was reſol. 
ved in no degree to conſent to it, yet he was willing, till all things could he 
ready for the Qucen's Journey, and fo for his own remove, rather to delay 
it than Deny it; leaſt the ſame Army of Petitioners might come to Windſor to 
periwade him, which had Converted, or prevailed over the Houſe of Peers. And 
he was perſwaded by ſome, who thought they knew the temper of both Houſes, 
that tho' they were now united in the Matter, they might eaſily be divided 
upon the Circumſtances; and that they would not be of one mind in the 
election of the Perſons to be Confided in. So that to that Petition his 
Majeſty returned this Anſwer. _ . 9 
The Kings That he was willing to apply a remedy not only to their Dangers, but 
Anſwer tothe © to their Doubts and Fears; and therefore that when he thould know 
Petition con- the extent of power, which was intended to be eſtabliſhed in thoſe per. 
Ab the „ ſons, whom they deſired to be Commanders of the Militia in the ſeveral 

__ “ Counties, and likewiſe to what time it ſhould be limited, that no power 

„ ſhould be executed by his Majeſty alone without the advice of Parliament 

Then he would declare that he would be content to put in all the Forts, 

and over the Milicia, ſuch perſons as both Houſes of Parliament ſhould. 

either approve, or recommend to him; ſo that they before declared the 

names of the perſons, whom they would approve or recommend; 

and ſo that no Perſons ſhould be named by them, againſt whom his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould have juſt, and Unqueſtionable exception, , 

Which Anſwer, tho? it was not a Conſent, gave them notable incourage- 

ment, and exceedingly united the vulgar minds to them; who concurred 

only with them, as they ſaw them like to Prevail in what they went a- 

bout. And there was no danger of any diſunion in the Nomination of Per- 

Ions; becauſe, tho' they ſhould at firſt admit ſuch into the Number, whom 

they could not ſufficiently truſt, nor plauſibly except againſt, yet when they 

were once poſſeſſed of the power of Nomination, they might eaſily Weed 

out thoſe, which were not agreeable to the Soil they were planted in. 

However this would take up ſome time; and therefore to keep the King's 

inclination to gratify them (for ſo they would underſtand it ) warm, the ſame 

day they received this Anſwer, they returned a Meflage of thanks; and deſi- 

red his Majeſty, whilſt they were preparing all other particulars according 

The Houſe of © to his command, that he would confer the cuſtody of the Tower upon Sir 

Commons re- John Coniers, whom they had lately recommended to his Majeſty as a per- 

8 * ſon of great merit. With which being ſurprized, and defired likewiſe by 

2 1 Sir John Byron to free him from the Agony and vexation of that place, which 

Coniers may had expoſed his perſon and reputation to the rage and fury of the People, and 

be made Lieu- compelled him to ſubmit to ſuch reproaches, as a generous Spirit could not 

zenant of the brook without much regret; for he had upon frivolous ſurmiſes been ſent for 

W as a Delinquent, and been brought upon his knees at the Bar of both Houſes; 

who Jaw oa. his Majeſty conſented to that alteration, and made Sir Fohn Conzers Licute- 

$M" nant of the Tower. Which was ſuch an inſtance of his yielding upon Im- 

ſents to it. : | p 

pPortunity, that from That time they thought themſelves even poflefled 0 

the whole Militia of the Kingdom. | Whill 


Of the REBELLION, &c. tn 
Whilſt all diligence was uſed in making preparation for the Queen's Journey; 


to divert their Councils from other inquiſition, the King (who had received ſo 


many ſharp expoſtulations for breach of Priviledges, and other attempts upon their 
reputations) reſolyed upon the publication of a bold ſcandal upon himſelf by one 
of their principal Members, to expoſtulate with them, and try what ſatisfacti- 
on and reparation they were prepared to Give him, who exacted ſo much From 
him. All opportunities had been taken in Publick, and all licence given to 
Private and clandeſtine forgeries to lay 6dious, or envious imputation on the 
King and Queen, In the buſineſs of Ireland; and to impute the progreſs and 
ſucceſs of that Rebellion to a connivance, if not a countenance, from the Court: 
the not levying men, and ſending proviſions, imputed to his Majeſty 3 tho? he 
had, as is before obſerved, offered to levy ten thouſand Voluntiers for that 
Service, and had conſented chearfully to every propoſition, that had been made 
with the leaſt reference to the aſſiſtance of that Kingdom. Indeed he was ſo 
alarm'd with thoſe perpetual odious ſuggeſtions, which he perceived wrought 
very pernicious effects in the minds of the People, that he was compelled to 
conſent to many things contrary to his judgment, and Kingly policy, to pre- 
vent greater inconveniences by thoſe ſcandals, which he ſaw were prepared for 
him. So when ſeveral Propoſitions were recommended to him by the two 
Houſes concerning thoſe Supplies, which were to be ſent out of Scotland, a- 
mongſt the reſt, there was one, © that the Scots ſhould have the Command, and 
« keeping of the Town, and Caſtle of Carrickfergus 3 and if any Regiments, 
« or Troops, in that Province ſhould joyn with them, that they ſhould receive 


Orders from the Commander of the Scottiſh Forces. The King conſented to 


all the reſt, tho? there were matters unreaſonable enough in favour of that Na- 
tion; but © That, he faid, © he could not approve of; and wiſhed “ the Houſes 
* to take that Propoſition again into conſideration, as a buſineſs of very 
great importance, which he doubted might prove prejudicial ro the Crown of 


England, and the Service intended. And he faid, if the Houſes deſired it, he 


« would be willing to ſpeak with the Scottiſh Commiſſioners, to ſee what ſatis- 
“ faction he could give them therein. This Anſwer was no ſooner read, but 
both Houſes Voted, © that whoſoever gave the King advice, or counſel, to ſend 
„that Anſwer, was an Enemy to the King, and Kingdom, and a Committee 
appointed to find out who thoſe evil Counſellors were. So that, the Scottiſh 
Commiſſioners preſſing him, © that being their Native King, he would not pub- 


© liſh a leſs Truſt and confidence in them, than their Neighbour Nation had 


done, his Majeſty thought fit to conſent to the whole, as the two Houſes had 

Then, in the carrying on the War, they allowed his Majeſty ſo little 
power, that when he recommended ſome Officers of prime quality, reputati- 
on, and experience in the War, to the Lord Lieutenant to be imployed in 
that Service, the Houſe of Commons by expreſs Order, and after they knew 


that his Majeſty had recommended them, rejected them, becauſe they were tak- 


en notice to have attended upon the King at White-Hall, as a Guard to his 
perſon. And after all this, they took all occaſions, to aſperſe him with any 
omiſſions, that were in that great work; as Mr Pym had more particularly 
done, in that Speech before taken notice of, at the Conference with the 
Lords, upon the delivery of thoſe Seditious Petitions; of which the King 
ne not take notice, leaſt he ſhould be again reproached with breach of Privi- 
edge. 

But when that Speech was printed by Order of the Houſe, the King 
thought he had an opportunity to require a vindication; and therefore, In a The King des 
letter to the Speaker, he ſent this Meſſage: That he had taken notice „dt a Wes 
* of a Speech, pretended by the title to have been delivered by Mr Fym tion for an ex- 
ina Conference, and printed by Order of the Houſe of Commons; in which preſton in 4 
* it was affirmed, that Since the ſtop upon the Ports againſt all Iriſh Papiſts printed Speech 
ofboth Houſes,many of the chief Commanders, now in the head ofthe Re- F Mr Pym. 
5 bels, have been ſuffer'd to paſs by his Majeſty's immediate Warrant: and being 
certain of having uſed extream caution in the granting of Paſs-Ports into 
Ireland, he conceived, either that Paper not to have been fo delivered, and 
f printed, as is pretended; or that Houſe to have received ſome miſinforma- 
c tion. And therefore his Majeſty defired to know, whether that Speech had 
; Qqq > been 
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been ſo delivered, and printed; and if it had, that the Houſe would review 
„ upon what information that particular had been grounded, that either 
4 


a 


it might be found upon re-examination falſe, and fo both the Houſe and hig 


« Majeſty to have been injured by it; or that his Majeſty might know, by 


he Houſe of 


© what means, and by whole fault, his Authority had been ſo highly abuſed 
te as to be made to conduce to the Aſſiſtance of that Rebellion, which he ſo 
“ much deteſted and abhorred; and that he might ſee himſelf fully vindicated 
« from all reflections of the leaſt ſuſpition of that kind. 

It was ſome time before they would vouchſafe any Anſwer to the King 


Commons An- upon this Meſſage; but at laſt they returned, that the Speech, mentioned 


fwer, 


The King's 
Feply. 


jn that Meſſage was printed by their Order, and what was therein delivered, 
e was agreeable to the ſenſe of the Houſe. That they had received divers 
« advertiſements concerning the ſeveral perſons, Iriſh Papiſts, and others, who 
had obtained his Majeſty's immediate Warrant for their paſſing into Ireland 
Since the Order of reſtraint of both Houſes; ſome of which, as they had 
e been informed, fince their coming into Ireland, had joined with the Re. 
bels, and been Commanders amongſt them; and ſome others had been ſtayed, 
“ and were yet in ſafe Cuſtody. : EE 
Then they named ſome, to whom Licences had been granted Before the Or. 
der of reſtraint, and were ſtill in England ; and faid, © there were others, whoſe 
Names they had not yet received, but doubted not, upon examination, they 


©. would be diſcovered. 


To this the King replyed, and told them, © that as He had expreſſed a great 
* defire to give Them all poſſible ſatisfaCtion to all their juſt requeſts,and a readi. 


< neſs to rectify, or retract, any thing done by himſelf, which might ſeem to 


* intrench upon their Priviledges by any miſtake of his; ſo, he hoped, They 
* would be ready, upon all occaſions, to manifeſt an equal tenderneſs and regard 
* of His Honour, and reputation with his Subjects; and therefore, he expected 
* they ſhould review his Mefſage concerning Mr. Pym's Speech, and their An. 


* ſwer, with which he could not reſt ſatisfied. He ſaid, he was moſt aſſured 


* that No perſon, who had command in the head of the Rebels, had paſſed by 
„his Warrant, or Privity. And then, he deſired them to conſider, whether 
* ſuch a General information, and advertiſement, as they implied in their An- 
“ ſwer, without the Name of any Particular perſon, was a ground enough for 
* ſuch a direct and poſitive Affirmation, as was made in that Speech; which, 
in reſpect of the place and perſon, and being now acknowledged to be ac- 
* cording to the ſenſe of the Rouſe, was of that Authority, that his Majeſty 
* might ſuffer in the Affections of many of his good Subjects, and fall under a 
poſſible conſtruction, conſidering many ſcandalous Pamphlets to ſuch a pur- 
** poſe, of not being ſenſible enough of that Rebellion, ſo horrid, and odious to 
all Chriſtians 3 by which, in that diſtraction, ſuch a danger might poſlibly 
inſue to his Majeſty's perſon, and Eſtate, as he was well aſſured they would 

endeayour to prevent. And therefore, he thought it very neceſſary, and ex- 
* pected that they ſhould Name thoſe perſons, who had paſſed by his Licence, 
and were then in the head of the Rebels: or if, upon their re-examination, 
they did not find Particular evidence to prove that aſſertion (as he was moſt 
* confident they never could) as that Affirmation, which reflected upon his Ma. 
jeſty was very Publick, ſo they would publiſh ſuch a Declaration, whereby 
that miſtake might be diſcovered 3 he being the more tender in that particu- 
lar, which had reference to Ireland, and being moſt aſſured, that he had been, 
and was, from his Soul, reſolved to diſcharge his duty, for the relief of his 
* poor Proteſtant Subjects, and the utter rooting out that Rebellion; ſo that 
* Service had not ſuffer'd for the want of any thing propoſed to him, and with- 
in His power to grant. 
He ſaid, in this matter he had diligently examined his own memory, and 
« the notes of his Secretaries; and then named all the Iriſh perſons to whom 
« he had given any Licences to go into that Kingdom, fince the beginning of 
e that Rebellion; and ſaid, © he was well aſſured, none of Them were with the 
« Rebels; and tho' ſome of them might be Papiſts, yet he had no reaſon to 
„have any ſuſpition of them, in reſpect of their alliance with perſons of great 
„ Honour and Power in that Kingdom, of whoſe fidelity to him ke had good 


* aflurance; and the Lords Juſtices Themſelves having declared, that ny 
wer 
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„ were 10 far from owning a jealouſy of All Papiſts there, that they ha | 
« put Armes into the Hands of divers Noble men of that Religion, within 
« the Pale, which the Parliament had well approved of. And therefore, un. 
« leſs the firſt Affirmation of the Houſe of Commons could be made good 
« by ſome Particulars, he expected a vindication by ſuch a Declara- 
« tion as he had propoſed; which he ſaid was in duty and Juſtice ; due 
«ro him. | | | ns 

But this, and any thing elſe could be ſaid, was fo far from procuring any 
Reparation, that when they perceived the King ill preſſed for that Juſtice, 
and apprehended that many would belleve 1t due to him, and that the pre. 
judice the) had raiſed to him for Ireland would be removed thereby, they 
confidently publiſhed another Declaration of ſeveral perſons Names, to whom 
they ſaid the King had granted Paſſes, and were then Commanders in the 
Rebels Army, of whoſe Names his Majeſty had never before heard, to whom 
no Paſſes had been granted, neither did he believe that there were ſuch men 
in Nature: and ſo left the People to believe as they found themſelves 
inclined upon the King's denial, or Their fo Particular, and poſitive affirma— 


Theſe proceedings of the Parliament made a deep impreſſion upon all Noble 
and generous perſons, who found that their Pride, and Ambition was ſo great, 
that they reſolved to remove all perſons, who were like to ſtand in their way 
by oppoſing any thing they defired, or by filling any place, or office, which 


they deſigned ſhould be executed by ſome other perſon, in whom they could 


Confide. The Earl of New. Caſtle, who was Governour to the Prince, knew 
very well in what prejudice he ſtood with the Earls of Efex, and Holland, (two 
very powerful perſons) upon the Account of the Challenge formerly menti- 
oned to be ſent by him to the latter of the two, who would be glad of any 


opportunity to expoſe him to an affront; and that they would find occaſions 


enough upon the account of his known affections to the King's Service, from 
which it was not poſſible to remove or ſtartle him. He knew they liked not 
that he ſhould have the Government of the Prince, as one, who would infuſe 
ſuch principles into him, as would not be agreeable to their Deſigns, and 


would diſpoſe him to no kindneſs to their Perſons, and that they would not 


reſt, till they ſaw another man in that province; in order to which, they 

would pick all quarrels they could, and load him with all reproaches, which 

might blaſt him with the People, with whom he had a very good reputation. 5 
Upon thoſe conſiderations, and ſome other imaginations upon the profpe& of The Earl of 
Affairs, he very Wiſely refolved to retire from the Court, where he had ex- New Ae 
pended much of his own Fortune, and only made himſelf obnoxious to the 4 
malice, and envy of other pretenders; and deſired the King to approve of this 20 the Prince. 
his reaſonable inclination, and to put the Prince under the Tuition of ſone | 
perſon of Honour of unqueſtionable fidelity to him, and above the reach of 

Popular diſapprobation; and, at the ſame time, mentioned the Marqueſs of Hart- 

ford, who was indeed Superiour to any Temptations. The King could not 

diſlike the Earl's Judgment upon his own intereſt, and concernment; and did 

foreſee likewiſe that he might probably have occaſion to uſe his Service under 


another qualification; and therefore was well contented to diſmiſs him from 


the Prince. 


The Marqueſs of Hartford, was a man of great Honour, Intereſt, and Eſtate, rhe Afarguef 
and of an univerſal eſteem over the whole Kingdom; and tho' he had received of Hartford 
many, and continued diſobligations from the Court, from the time of this ſucceeds him. 
King's coming to the Crown, as well during as the Reign of King James, in both 
which ſeaſons,more than ordinary care had been taken to diſcountenance and leſ- 
ſen hisIntereſt; yet he had carried himſelf with notable ſteadyneſs, from the be- 
ginning of the Parliament, in the fupport and defence of the King's power and 
dignity, notwithſtanding all his Allies, and thoſe, with whom he had rhe great- 


_ eſt familiarity and Friendſhip, were of the oppoſite Party; and never concurred 


with them againſt the Earl of Strafford, whom he was known nor to love, nor 

in any other extravaganc7. . FE * 
And then, he was not to be ſhaken in his affecion to the Government of the 
Church; tho? it was enough known that he was in no degree byafled to any 
great inclination to the Perſon of any Church-man, And with all this, that 
Qq4qz Party 
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The King preſ- 

ſed to 20 ol 

Bill againſt 

the Biſhops 
Votes. 


Party carried them ſelves towards him with profound reſpect, not preſumeing to 
venture their own credit in endeavouring to leſſen His: PE | 

It is very true, he wanted ſome of. thoſe qualities, which might have been 
wiſhed to be in a perſon to be truſted in the education of a great and hopefy] 
Prince, and in forming of his mind and manners in fo tender an age. He was 
of an age not fit for much activity and fatigue, and loved, and was even wed- 
ded ſo much to his eaſe, that he loved his book above all exerciſes; and had 


even contracted ſuch a lazineſs of mind, that he had no delight in an open 
and liberal Converſation; and cared not to diſcourſe, and argue on thoſe points, 


which he underſtood very well, only for the trouble of contending; and could 
never impoſe upon himſelf the pain, that was neceffary to be undergone in ſuch 
a perpetual attendance: but then thoſe leſſer duties might be otherwiſe pro. 
vided for, and he could well Support the dignity of a governour, and exact that 
diligence from others, which he could not exerciſe Himſelf; and his honour 
was ſo unblemiſhed, that none durſt murmur againſt the deſignation; and there. 
fore his Majeſty thought him very worthy of the high Truſt, againſt which 
there was no other exception, but that he was not ambitious of it, nor intruth 
willing to receive and undergo the charge, ſo contrary to his natural conſtitu- 
tion. But in his pure zeal and affection for the Crown, and the conſcience, 
that in this conjuncture his ſubmiſſion might advance the King's Service, and 


that the refuſing it might prove diſadvantagious to his Majeſty, he very chear. 


fully undertook the Province, to the general ſatisfaction and publick joy of 
the whole Kingdom; and to the no little honour and credit of the Court, that 


ſo important and beloved a perſon would Attach himſelf to it under ſuch a re. 


lation, when ſo many, who had ſcarce ever eaten any bread but the King's, De- 
tached themſelves from their dependance, that they might without him, and 
Againſt him, preſerve and improve thoſe Fortunes, which they had procured 
and gotten Under him, and by his Bounty” _ b 

Now the Bill for the taking away the Votes of Biſhops out of the Houſe of 
Peers, which was called a Bill for taking away all Temporal Juriſdiction from 
thoſe in holy Orders, was no ſooner paſſed the Houſe of Peers, than the King 
was earneſtly deſired © to give his Royal Aﬀent to it. The King returned, 
* that it was a matter of great Concernment; and therefore, he would take 


„ time to adviſe, and would return an Anſwer in convenient time. But this 


delay pleaſed not their appetite ; they could not attempt their perfect Reforma- 
tion in Church and State, till thoſe Votes were utterly aboliſhed ; therefore 
they ſent the ſame day again to the King, who was yet at Windſor, and gave 
him reaſons to perſwade him © Immediately to conſent to it; One of which 
« was the Grievances the Subjects ſuffer'd by the Biſhops exerciſing of Temporal 
« Juriſdiction, and their making a Party in the Lords Houſe ; a Second, the great 
& content of all ſorts by the happy conjunction of both Houſes in Their abſence: 
« anda Third, that the paſſing of that Bill would he a comfortable pledge of 
* his Majeſty's gracious aſſent to the future Remedies of thoſe evils, which 
« were to be preſented to him, this once being paſſed. 

Reaſons ſufficient to have converted him, if he had the leaſt inclination or 
propenſity to have concurred with them. For it was, upon the matter, to per- 
ſwade him to joyn with them in This, becauſe, That being done, he ſhould be 
able to deny them Nothing. 5 N 

However thoſe of greateſt truſt about the King, and who were very faithful 


to his Service, tho' in this particular exceedingly deceived in their judgments, 


and not ſufficiently acquainted with the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, per- 


ſwaded him, © that the paſſing this Bill was the only way to preſerve the 


Church, there being ſo united a combination in this particular, that he would 
not be able to withſtand it. Whereas, by the paſling this Bill, ſo many per- 
„ ſons in both Houſes would be fully ſatisfied, that they would joyn in no fur- 
« ther alteration : but, on the other hand, if they were crofled in This, they 
& would violently endeavour an Extirpation of Biſhops, and a demoliſhing of 
the whole Fabrick of the Church. 

„They alledged that he was, upon the matter, deprived of their Votes al- 
« ready, they being not ſuffer'd to come to the Houte, and the Major part in 
« priſon under an accuſation of High-Treaſon, of which there was not like to 


- be an) Reformation, till theſe preſent diſtempers were compoſed z and rhes 
: * 6 tha 
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« that by his Power, and the memory of the Indire& means that had been uſed 


« againſt them, it would be eaſier to bring them in Again, than to keep them 
« jn Now. They told him, there were two matters of great Importance preſ- 
« ſed upon him for his Royal Aſſent, but they were not of equal conſequence 
« and concernment to his Soveraign Power; the firſt, that Bill touching the 
« Biſhops Votes; the other, the whole Militia of the Kingdom, the granting 
« of which would abſolutely deveſt him of all Regal Power; that he would not 
« he able to deny Both, but by granting the former, in which he parted with 
« no matter of Moment, he would, it may be, not be preſſed in the ſecond; or 
« if he were, that as he could not have a more Popular quarrel to take up Arms, 


c than to defend himſelf, and preſerve that power in his hands, which the 
« Law had veſted in him, and without which he could not be a King; fo 


« he could not have a more Unpopular argument for that contention, than 
« the preſervation of the Biſhops in the Houſe of Peers, which few men 
thought Effential, and moſt men believed Prejudicial, to the peace and hap- 
« pineſs of the Kingdom. „ od 
Theſe arguments, tho* uſed by men whom he moſt truſted, and whom 
he knew to have oppoſed that Bill in its paſſage, and to be cordially 
friends to the Church of England in Diſcipline and Doctrine, prevailed 
not fo much with his Majeſty, as the perſwaſions of the Queen; who was 


not only perſwaded to think thoſe reaſons valid (and there are that be- 


lieve that infuſion to have been made in her by her own Prieſts, by In- 
ſtructions from France, and for reaſons of State of that Kingdom) but that 
her own ſafety very much depended upon the King's conſent to That 
Bill; and that, if he ſhould refuſe it, her Journey into Holland would be 
croſſed by the Parliament, and poſſibly her Perſon in danger either by the 
Tumults, which might eaſily be brought to Windſor from Weſtminſter, or 
by the inſurrection of the Countries in her paſſage from thence to Dover, 
where ſhe intended to take ſhipping. Whereas by her interceſſion with the 
King to do it, ſhe would lay a moſt ſeaſonable and Popular obligation upon 
the whole Nation, and leave a pleaſant odour of her grace and favour to 
the people, behind her, which would prove much to her advantage in her 


abſence; and ſhe ſhould have the thanks for that Ad, as acquired by Her 


goodneſs, which otherwiſe would be extorted from the King, when ſhe 
was gone, 3 
Theſe, inſinuations and diſcourſes ſo far ſatisfled the Queen, and She 


the King 


the King, that, contrary to his moſt poſitive reſolution, the King con- paſſesthat Bi 


ſented, and ſent a Commiſſion for the enacting both that Bill, and the 
other about Preſſing; which was done accordingly to the great triumph 
of the Boutefeus, rhe King ſending the ſame day that he paſſed thoſe Bills, 
which was the fourteenth of Febraary, a Meflage to both Houſes; © that 
“ he was aſſured his having paſſed thoſe two Bills, being of ſo great impor. 
“ tance, ſo ſuddainly, would ſerve to affure his Parliament, that he de- 
„ fired nothing more than the ſatisfaction of his Kingdom. For Ireland, 
* he ſaid, as he had concurred in all Propoſitions made for that Service 
« by his Parliament, ſo he was reſolved to leave nothing undone for their 
“relief, which ſhould poſſibly fall within his power, nor would refuſe to 
© venture his own Perſon in that War, if the Parliament ſhould think it 
convenient for the reduction of that miſerable Kingdom. 

The paſſing that Bill for taking away the Biſhops Votes exceedingly 
weaken'd the King's Party; not only as it ſwept away ſo conſiderable a num- 
ber out of the Houſe of Peers, which were conſtantly devoted to him; 
but as it made impreſſion on others, whoſe minds were in ſuſpence, as 
when Foundations are ſhaken. Beſides, they that were beſt acquainted with 


the King's nature, opinions, and reſolutions, had reaſon to believe, that 


no exigence could have wrought upon him to have conſented to fo Anti- 
Monarchical an A&; and therefore, never after retained any confidence, 
that he would deny what was Importunately asked; and ſo either abſolute- 
ly withdrew themſelves from thoſe conſultations, thereby avolding the 
envy, and the danger of oppoſing them, or quietly ſuffer'd themſelves 
to be carried by the Stream, and to conſent to any thing that was Bold- 
ly and Luſtily attempted. 

Rrre And 
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and ſtoutly inſiſted upon, would, in ſpight of all their 


And then it was ſo far from dividing the other Party, that 1 do not 
remember One man, who vehemently inſiſted on, or indeed hearti] 


wiſhed, the paſſing of that Bill, that ever deſerted them, till the Kingdom 
was in a flame: but, on the contrary, very many, who cordially and con. 
ſtantly oppoſed that Act, as friends rather to Monarchy than Religion, af. 
ter that Bill, never conſidered or reſiſted any attempt, or further alte— 
ration, in the Church, looking on the Biſhops as uſeleſs to Soverai 


| | at 
and ſo not of importance enough to be defended by the Sword. And hat? 


heard the ſame men, who urged before, that their places in that Houſe 


„ had no relation to the Diſcipline of the Church, and their Spiritual 
„ Turiſdition, and therefore ought to be Sacrificed to the Preſervation of 
« the other, upon which the Peace, and unity of Religion ſo much de- 


« pended, Since argue, that Since their power in that Houſe, which 
« was a good Outwork to defend the King's from invaſion, was taken away, 
« any other form of Government would be equally advantagious to bis 


„ Majeſty; and therefore, that he ought not to inſiſt on it, with the leaſt 


& inconvenience to his condition. 
But that, which was above, or equal to all this, was that by his Majeſty's 
enacting thoſe two Bills, he had, upon the matter, approved the Circum. 
ſtances of their paſſage, which had been by direct violence, and allmoſt 
force of armes; in which caſe, he ought not to have confirmed the moſt 
Politick, or the moſt Pious conſtitutions: Malo poſita eſt Lex que tumultuarie 
poſita eſt, was one of thoſe poſitions of Ariſtotle, which hath Never been 
ſince contradicted; and was an advantage, that, being well managed, 


N ; Machinati- 
ons, which were not Yet firmly and ſolidly formed, have brought them to 


a temper of being Treated with. But I have ſome cauſe to believe, that 


even this argument, which was Unanſwerable for the Rejecting that 
Bill, was applied for the Confirming it; and an opinion that the violence, 
and force, uſed in procuring it, render'd it abſolutely Invalid and Void, made 
the Confirmation of it leſs conſidered, as not being of ſtrength to make 
that Act good, which was in it Self Null. And I doubt this Logick had 
an influence upon other Ads of no leſs Moment than theſe: but it was an 
Erroneous and Unskilful ſuggeſtion; for an Ad of Parliament, what cir. 
cumſtances ſoever concurred in the contriving and framing it, will be allways 
of too great reputation to be avoided, or to be declared Void, by the ſole 
Authority of any Private perſons, or the Single power of the King Himſelf. 
And tho' the wiſdom, ſobriety, and power, of a future Parliament, if 

God ſhall ever bleſs the Kingdom with another Regularly conſtituted, may 
find cauſe to declare this, or that ACt of Parliament, Void; yet there will 
be the ſame temper requiſite to ſuch a Declaration, as would ſerve to Re- 
peal it. And it may be Then, many men, who abhorred the thing when 
it was done, for the manner of doing it, will be of the Civilians opinion, 
fieri non debuit, factum valet; and never conſent to the Altering of that, 
which they would never have conſented to the Eſtabliſhing of; neither wil 
that Single Preſident of the Judges in the caſe of King Henry the Seventh, 
when they declared the Act of Attainder to be Void by the acceſſion of the Crown 
(tho? if he had in truth been the perſon, upon whom the Crown had lineall) 
and Righrfully deſcended, it was good Law) find, or make, the Judges of 
another age parallel to Them, till the King hath as ſtrong a Sword in his 
hand, and the People as much at his devotion and diſpoſal; and then the 
Making, and Declaring Law, will be of equal Facility, tho', it may be, 
not of equal Juſtice. How much ſoever the King's Friends were, for the 


_ reaſons aforeſaid, dejected upon the paſſing thoſe two Acts, it is certain, 
they who thought They got whatever Heloſt, were mightily exalted, and thought 


themſelves now Superior to any oppoſition: And what returns of duty and 
acknowledgement they made to the King for that Grace and fayour, is to 
be remember'd in the next place. 

The fame day thoſe two Acts were by his Majety's Commiſſion paſſed, 
and as ſoon as a very ſhort Meſſage of thanks for that favour, as much im- 
porting the ſafety of both Kingdoms, of England and Ireland, was conſented 
to, an Ordinance for the ſettling the Militia was agreed on by both Houſes, 


and, 


« ypon the Houſe of Commons, which we have juſt cauſe to believe to be 


„ 


* 
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and, together with a liſt of the Names of ſuch perſons, as for the preſent 


they meant to Confide In, was immediately ſent to the King for his appro- 


bation; the which, being the moſt Avowed foundation of all the Miſeries, 


that have followed, will be here neceſſary to be inſerted in the very terms 


and form it was agreed upon, and preſented; and was as followeth; 


An Ordinance of Both Houſes of Parliament for the Ordering 
litia of the Kingdom of England and Dominion of Wales. 


of the Mi- An Ordinined 


agreed on by 


Eo | 5 OP both Houſes for 
« Whereas there hath been of late a moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign ſettling 22 


« the effect of the bloody Counſels of the Papiſts, and other ill affected per- 


« ſons, who have allready raiſed a Rebellion in the. Kingdom of Ireland, 


„and by reaſon of many diſcourſes, we cannot but fear they will proceed, 
not only to ſtir up the like Rebellion, and Inſurrection in this Kingdom of 
« England, but alſo to back them with forces from abroad; for the ſafety 
« therefore of his Majeſty's perſon, the Parliament, and Kingdom, in this 


time of imminent danger, it is ordained by the King, the Lords, and 


« Commons, now in Parliament afſembled, That ſhall 
„have power to aſſemble, and call together all, and ſingular his Majeſty's 
Subjekts within the County of as well within liberties, 


„as without, that are meet and fit for the Wars, and them to Train, 
« Exerciſe, and put in readineſs, and them, after their abilities and fa- 
„ culties, well and ſufficiently, from time to time, to cauſe to be arrayed, and 


* weaponed, and to take the muſter of them in places moſt fit for that 
„ purpoſe. And ſhall have power within the ſaid Coun- 


« ty to nominate, and appoint ſuch perſons of Quality, as to him ſhall ſeem 


litia. 


© meet, to be his Deputy Lieutenants. to be approved of by both Houſes 
« of Parliament: and that any one, or more of the ſaid Deputies, ſo aſ- 


* fſigned, and approved of, ſhall in theabſence, or by the Command of the ſaid 
ct | | 


have Power and Authority to do and execute within the 


County of all ſuch powers and authorities before in this pre- 


* ſent Ordinance contained; and ſhall have power to make Colonels, and 
« Captains, and other Officers, and to remove out of their places, and 
« to make others from time to time, as he ſhall think fit for that pur- 


„ roſe. And his Deputies, Colonels, and Captains, and 


„Other Officers, ſhall have further power and Authority to lead, con- 
«* quct, and imploy, the perſons aforeſaid arrayed, and weaponed, as well 
« within the County ß as within any other part of 
„this Realm of England, or Dominion of Wales, for the ſuppreſſing of 


4 ill Rebellions, Inſurrections, and Invaſions, that may happen, according 


«* as they, from time to time, ſhall receive directions by his Majeſty's Au- 


« thority, ſignified unto them by the Lords, and Commons affembled in 
4 Nn And it is further Ordained, that ſuch, as ſhall not obey in any 


« of the Premiſes, ſhall anſwer their neglect, and contempt to the Lords 


and Commons in a Parliamentary way, and not otherwiſe, nor elſe where: 


” t every the powers granted as aforeſaid, ſhall continue, untill ir 
2 wal * Wee * or declared by both Houſes of Parliament, and 
* no longer. This to go alſo to the Dominion of Wales. | 


A ſecond AR of the ſame day, and the only way they took to return their thanks 


and acknowledgment to the Queen for her interceſſion, and mediation in the 


ſe Bills, was the opening a Letter they intercepted, which was di- 
— 5 To Majeſty. The Lord Digby, after their Majeſty's going to Wind- 


he found in what umbrage he ſtood with the powerful and prevail- 
jr 7277 ind that they were able to improve his going through a Townina 


horſes to a warlike appearance, and ſo to expoſe him to the 
== _ 33 at leaſt to the power of the Counties, to be ſuppreſſed, as 
they had done by their Order, or Proclamation of the twelfth of Januar), be- 
fore remember'd, and appointed fo be read in all Market Towns throughout 
England; conlcluded for his own ſecurity, and to free the King's Councils from 
the imputation of his evil influence, to remove himſelf into ſome parts beyond 
the Seas: and ſo, by the King's leave, and by his licence, was tranſported into 


R rr 2 Holland, 


* 
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Holland, from whence he writ ſome Letters to his friends at London, to give 


them an account where he was, and for ſupplying himſelf with fuch accommo. 
dations as he ſtood in need of. Amongſt theſe Letters there was one to his 


Brother in Law Sir Lewis Dives, which, by the treachery of that perſon, to 


whoſe care it was intruſted for conveyance, was brought to the Houſe of Com. 


mons; and it being averr'd, * that it came from the Lord Digby, whom they 
looked upon as a Fugitive, they made no ſeruple of opening it; and finding 
another in it directed to the Queen, after a very little pauſe they did the like; 


for which they made no other excuſe, (When upon a Meſſage from the Kin 


they ſent her the tranſcript, for the Original they ſtill kept) than, “ that 


having opened the other Letters, and finding in them ſundry expreffiong 


« full of aſperity, and malignity to the Parliament, they thought it very proba. 


4 ple, that the like might be contained in that to her Majeſty; and that it 


« would have been diſhonourable to her Majeſty, and dangerous to the King. 
« dom, if it ſhould not have been opened: And they beſought the King to 


* Perſwade her Majeſty, that ſhe would not vouchſafe any countenance to, or 


% Parliament. 


« correſpondence with, the Lord Dzgby, or any other of the Fugitives or 
« Traytors, whoſe offences were under the examination and judgment of 


In that Letter to the Queen were theſe words,“ If the King betake hin. 


4 ſelf to a ſafe place, where he may avow and protect his ſervants (from rage 


« mean and violence; for from juſtice I will never implore it) 1 ſhall then 
« live in impatience, and in miſery, till I wait upon you. Bur if, after all 
“ he hath done of late, he ſhall betake himſelf to the eaſieſt and complyanteſt 
« ways of accommodation, I am confident, that then I ſhall ſerve him more 


* by my abſence, than by all my induſtry, And in that to Sir Lewis Dives, 


were theſe words: © God knows, I have not a thought to make me blut to. 
% wards my Country, much leſs criminal; but where Traytors have ſo great 
« a ſway, the honeſteſt thoughts may prove moſt Treaſonable. Which gate 
thoſe, that thought themſelves concern'd, fo great offence, that, within two 
days after, they accuſed him of High-Treaſon; and finding no words in the 


Letter would amount to that offence, they accuſed him of levying War a- 
gainſt the King; which could have relation to no Act of his, but what was be. 
fore mentioned at Kingſton upon Thames, when, to the terrour of the King's 


Subjects, he was ſeen there in a Coach with ſix Horſes. Tho” this extrvagan- 
cy of theirs ſeems to be directed againſt a particular perſon, I could not omit 
it in this place, being accompanied with thoſe circumſtances. And it may be, 
poſterity may look upon the ſevere proſecution of a young Noble-man of ad- 
mirable parts and eminent hopes, in ſo implacable a manner, as a moſt perti- 


nent inſtance of the Tyranny, and Injuſtice of that time, not poſſible to end 


The Attourney 


General i im- 


peach'd by the 
ſommous. 


but in ſo much wickedneſs as hath ſince been practiſed. 

A Third Act of that day was the carrying up an Impeachment to the Lords 
againſt the King's Attourney General,“ for maliciouſly adviſing and contri- 
« ving the Articles upon which the Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hollis, Mr. Pym, 
« Mr. Hambden, Mr. Strode, and Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, had been accuſed by 
his Majeſty of High-Treaſon ; it being not thought ſecurity and reparation 
enough, that the King had waved any further procceding againſt them, except 
they left ſuch a monument of their power, that, upon what occaſion or pro- 
vocation ſoever, no man ſhould preſume to obey the King in the like command: 
ſo that the ſame fourteenth of February, that was celebrated for the King's 
condeſcenſion to that Act for putting the Biſhops out of the Houſe of Peers, 
is famous likewiſe for thoſe three Unparallelled Ads of contempt upon the So- 
veraign power; the demand of the ſole power over all the Militia of the King- 


dom; the opening Letters directed to the Sacred perſon of the Queen, and 


The King An- 


the impeaching the Attourney General, for performing, what he took to be 
the duty of his place, by his Maſter's command. All which were very ill inſtances 
of that application and compliance his Majeſty had reaſon to expect, and ſome 
men had promiſed him he ſhould receive. | 

Tho? the King was reſolved in no degree to conſent to the Propoſition for the 


ſwer concern- Militia, yet he thought not the time ſeaſonable for his poſitive Denial, the 


Us 


eng the Milt- Queen retaining ill her fears of being ſtopped in her Journey. Therefore, for 


the preſent, he returned Anſwer, © that his deareſt Confort the Queen, 1 
| ; | dea 
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« gear Daughter the Princeſs Mary, being then upon their departure for Hol. 
land, he could not have fo good time to con ſider of a particular Anſwer for a 
« matter of ſo great weight, as That was; and therefore, he would reſpite the 
« {ame till his return: the King intending to accompany the Queen to Dover, 
and, as ſoon as ſhe was imbarked, to return. They received this Anſwer with 
their uſual impatience, and the next day ſent Meſſengers to him, with that, 
which They called an Humble Petition; in which they told him, © that they. . 
« had, with a great deal of grief, received his Anſwer to their juſt and neceſ. Their Reply 
« ſary Petition concerning the Militia of the Kingdom; which, by a gracious 
« Meſſage formerly ſent unto them, he had been pleaſed to promiſe ſhould be 
« put into ſuch hands, as his Parliament ſhould approve of, the extent of their 
« power, and the time of their continuance, being likewiſe declared; the which 
© being now done, and the perſons Nominated, his Majeſty nevertheleſs re- 
« ſerved his reſolution to a longer, and a very uncertain time ; which, they 
« ſaid, was as unſatisfactory and deſtructive as an abſolute Denial. Therefore, 
« they once again beſought him to take their deſire into his Royal thoughts, 
« and to give them ſuch an Anſwer, as might raiſe in them a Confidence, that 
« they ſhould not be expoſed to the practices of thoſe, . who thirſt after the 
« ruin of this Kingdom, and the kindling of that combuſtion in England which 
« they had in ſo great a meaſure effected in Treland, from whence, as they were 
informed, they intended to invade this Kingdom, with the aſſiſtance of the 
« Papiſts here. They ſaid, nothing could prevent thoſe evils, nor inable them 
to ſuppreſs the Rebellion in Tre/and, and ſecure Themſelves, but the Inſtant 
„granting of that their Petition; which, they hoped, his Majeſty would not 
« deny to thoſe, who muſt, in the diſcharge of their duty to his Majeſty and 
© the Common-wealth, repreſent unto him, what they found ſo abſolutely 
« neceffary for the preſervation of both; which the Laws of God and man 
* jnjoined them to ſee put in execution, as ſeveral Counties by their daily Peti- - | 
« tions defired Them to do, and in ſome places begun allready to Do it of Them. 
„ ſelves, Notwithſtanding all that importunity, the King made no other An- 
« ſer than formerly he had done, that he would give a full Anſwer at his 
„ return from Dover. TO LY OO ENG | | 

In the mean time, the Houſe of Commons, to whom every day Petitions ,- , _ 
are directed by the ſeveral Counties of England, profeſſing all Allegiance to 5 Lp ba 
them, govern Abſolutely, che Lords concurring, or rather ſubmitting to what- oy ** . 
ſhever is propoſed; inſomuch as when they had bailed the twelve Biſhops, who and the com- 
were in the Tower for the Treaſon of their Proteſtation, which they did the mons recom- 
next day after the Bill was paſſed for taking away their Votes, the Houſe. of it tbem. 
Commons in great indignation expoſtulated with them, and cauſed them im- 
mediately again to be recommitted to the Tower. So they gave their private 
intimations to their Correſpondents in the Counties, that they ſhould make 
ſmall entries upon the Militia; which was done in many places, the people 
chooſing their Officers, and Liſting themſelves, and ſo Training and Exerciſing 
under the names of Voluntiers; whereby they had opportunity to unite them- 
ſelves, to know their Confederates, obſerve thoſe who were of other opinions, Pivers Coun- 
and to provide Armes and Ammunition againſt they ſhould have occaſion. The ies enter upon 
Tower of London was at their Devotion, and Hul was their own 3 the Mayor exercifing the 


of that place having been lately ſent for and reprehended, for having faid, 277-" of th 


* that they ought not to have Soldiers billetted upon them by the Petition „ 
“ Right, and for refuſing to ſubmit that Town, which was His charge, to 

* the Government of Mr. Hot ham; and after a tedious and chargeable attendance, 
without being brought to a publick hearing, he was perſwaded to ſubmit; and 

ſo was diſcharged. 3 . 

Then they fell to raiſing of Money under pretence of the relief of Ireland, aponey raiſel 
and, for that purpoſe, prepared“ an Att for the payment of four hundred underpretence 
* thouſand pounds to ſuch perſons as were Nominated by themſelves, and to of refteving 
© be dishurſed and iflued in ſuch manner, and to ſuch uſes, as the two Houſes Ireland. 

* ſhould direct, which the King confirmed accordingly ; whereby they had a 
ſtock of credit to raiſe monies, whenſoever they found themſelves put to it: 
And this could not be prevented; for the King having committed the carrying 
on the War of Ireland to them, and they being ingaged both for the payment 
of the arrears to the Officers of the Northern Army disbanded the Summer 
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before, and of the three hundred thouſand. pounds to the Scots, his Majeg 
was neceſſitated to paſs the Act with ſuch General clauſes, that it might be in 
their power to divert the money to other uſes, than thoſe, to which it was 
given; as it afterwards fell out. | | 

The Queen being ſhipped for Holland, his Majeſty returned to Green. wich 
whither he had ſent to the Marqueſs of Hartford to bring the Prince of ales 
from Hampton Court to meet him; of which as ſoon as the Houſes were ad. 
vertiſed, they ſent a Meſſage to the King, who was upon his way from Dover 
to defire him, that the Prince might not be removed from Hampton. Court 
* for that they conceived his removal at That time might be a cauſe to pro. 
« mote Jealouſies and Fears in the hearts of his good Subjects, which the 
„ thought neceſſary to avoid; and, at the ſame time, ſent an expreſs Order 
to the Marqueſs of Hartford, © to require him not to ſuffer the Prince to 
go to Greenwich; but his Lordſhip, chooſing rather to obey the King's com- 
mands than Theirs, carried his Highneſs to his Father; of which the Houſes 


no ſooner were informed, than they ſent ſome Members of both Houſes to 


Greenwich © to bring the Prince from thence to London. But when they came 
thither, they found the King, whom they did not expect there; and ſo made 
no attempt to perform that Command. The reaſon of this extravagancy (be- 
{ides their natural humour to affront the King, and this ſeeming care of the 
Prince was a Popular thing) was pretended to be an information they had re. 
ceived from a Member of the Houſe. 


There was one Griffith, a young Welſh-man, of no parts or reputation, but 


for eminent Licence; this youth had long, with great boldneſs, followed the 


Court, and pretended to preferment there; and ſo in the Houſe had allyajs 
oppoſed, as far as not conſenting, all the undutiful Ads towards the King, and, 


upon this ſtock of merit, had preſſed more confidently for a reward; and, when 


the Queen was ready to take ſhipping at Dover for Holland, he barefaced impor- 
tuned her to mediate .to the King, that he might be forthwith admitted of 
the Prince's Bed-Chamber; the which her Majeſty refuſing, he told his 
* Companions, that ſince he could not render himſelf conſiderable by doing the 


King Service, he would be conſiderable by doing him Differvice : and ſo 


made great haſte to London, and openly in the Houſe told them (the fame 


day that the Prince was to go to Greenwich) © that if they were not exattly 
careful, they would ſpeedily loſe the Prince; for, to His knowledge, there 
* was a deſign and reſolution immediately to carry him into France. From 
which ſenſeleſs and groundleſs information, he was taken into their favour 3 


and, his Malice ſupplying the defect of other parts, was thenceforth taken 
into truſt, and uſed as their Bravo to juſtify all their exceſſes in Taverns and 


e 


The King's 
further An- 
ſwer concern- 


lia. 


Ordinaries. And I ſaw Mr. Hambden, ſhortly after this diſcovery, take him 


in his arms, telling him, © his Soul rejoiced to ſee, that God had put it into 


his heart to take the right way. SO 
To their Meſſage the King ſent them word, © that to Their Fears and Jea- 
louſies he knew not what Anſwer to give, not being able to imagine from 
what grounds they proceeded 3 but if any information had been given to 
them to cauſe thoſe apprehenſions, he much defired the ſame might be ex- 
amined to the bottom; and then he hoped, that their Fears and Jealouſies 
would be Hereafter continued only with reference to his Majeſty's rights 
% and Honour, ; , 

The Queen being gone, and the Prince come to his Fathet at Greenwich, the 
King ſent an Anſwer to the two Houſes concerning the Militia 3 © that having, 
* with his beſt care and underſtanding, peruſed and conſidered that, which had 
e heen ſent him from both Houſes, for the ordering the Militia to be made 
„ an Ordinance of Parliament by the giving his Royal afſent, as he could by 09 
“ means do it for many reaſons, ſo he did not conceive himſelf obliged to 1! by 


* 
& 
& 
£6 


ee 


„ any Promiſe made to them in his Anſwer to their former Petition. He ſaid, 


« he found great cauſe to except againſt the Preface, or Introduction to 7 
« Order; which confeſſed a moſt dangerous and deſperate defign upon 75 
«* Houſe of Commons of late, ſuppoſed to be an effect of the bloody Coun 1 
„of Papiſts, and other ill affected perſons, by which many might under pe 
« (looking upon other printed Papers to that purpoſe) his own coming in Fe 


© ſon to the Houſe of Commons on the fourth of Jazaary, which begor op) | 
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happy a miſunderſtanding between him and his People. And for That, tho? 


« he believed it, upon the information ſince given him, to be a breach of their 
u Priviledges, and had offer'd, and was ready, to repair the ſame for the future, 
« by any Act ſhould be deſired from his Majeſty ; yet he muſt declare, and re- 
« quire to be believed, that he had no other deſign upon that Houſe, or any 
« Member of it, than to require, as he did, the perſons of thoſe five Gentle- 
« men he had before accuſed of High-Treaſon, and to declare that he meant 
« to proceed againſt them Legally, and Speedily; upon which he believed that 
« Houſe would have delivered them up. 3 

« He called the Allmighty God to witneſs, that he was ſo far from any in- 
* tention, or thought of force or violence, alltho' that Houſe had not delivered 
« them according to his demand, or. in any caſe whatſoever, that he gave thoſe 
« his Servants, and others, who then waited on his Majeſty, expreſs charge 
« and command, that they ſhould give no offence unto any man; nay if they 
« received any provocation or injury, that they ſhould bear it without return; 
* and he neither ſaw, nor knew, that any perſon of his train had any other 
% weapons, but his Penſioners and Guard, thoſe with which they Uſually at- 
attend his perſon to Parliament; and the other Gentlemen, Swords. And 
« therefore he doubted not, but the Parliament would be regardful of his 
Honour therein, that he ſhould not undergo any imputation by the raſh and in- 
« diſcreet expreſſions of any young men then in his train, or by any deſperate 
« words utter'd by others, who might mingle with them without His con- 
& ſent or approbation. 5 * 
For the perſons Nominated to be the Lieutenants of the ſeveral Counties 
* of England, and Wales, he ſaid, he was contented to allow that recommen- 
“dation; only concerning the City of London, and ſuch other Corporations 
* as by ancient Charters had granted to them the power of the Militia, he 
did not conceive that it could ſtand with Juſtice or Policy to alter their Go- 
* yernment in that particular. And he was willing forthwith to grant to e- 
“very one of them, that of London and other Corporations excepted, ſuch _ 
«* Commiſſions, as he had granted this Parliament to ſome Lords Lieutenants 
* by their advice. But if that power were not thought enough, but that more 
* ſhould be thought fit to be granted to thoſe perſons named, than, by the 
* Law, is in the Crown it ſelf, he ſaid, he thought it reaſonable that the ſame 
* ſhould be by ſome Law firſt veſted in Him, with power to transfer it to thoſe 


„ perſons; which he would willingly do: and whatever that Power ſhould be, to 


“avoid all future doubts and queſtions, he deſired it might be digeſted into an 


Act of Parliament, rather than an Ordinance; ſo that all his Subjects might 


thereby particularly know, both what they were to do, and what they were 
* to ſuffer for their neglect; that ſo there might be the leaſt latitude for them 
* to ſuffer under any Arbitrary power whatſoever, | | 

* To the time deſired for the Continuance of the powers to be granted, he 
* ſaid, he could not conſent to diveſt himſelf of the Juſt Power, which God, 
* and the Laws of the Kingdom, had placed in him for the defence of his People, 
* and to put it into the hands of others for any Indefinite time; And ſince the 


ground of their requeſt to him was to ſecure their preſent Fears and Jea- 


* loufies, that they might with ſafety apply themſelves to his Meſſage of the 
* 20th of Faxuary, he hoped that his Grace to them ſince that time, in yield- 
ing to ſo many of their defires,and in agreeing to the perſons now recommend- 
ed to him, and the power before expreſſed, to be placed in them, would wholely 
* diſpel thoſe Fears and Jealouſies; and he aflured them, that as he had ap- 
* Plied this Unuſual remedy to their Doubts; ſo, if there ſhould be cauſe, he 
* would continue the ſame to ſuch time, as ſhould be agreeable to the ſame 
"ark ny cpa ord ml crc rel err TTY 2 
* He ſaid, he was ſo far from receding from any thing he had promiſed, 
Dor intended to grant in his former Anſwer, that he had hereby conſented 
* to all that had been asked of him by that Petition, concerning the Militia 
* of the Kingdom, except that of London and the other Corporations; which 
was, to put the ſame into the hands of ſuch perſons, as ſhould be recom- 
" mended to him by both Houſes of Parliament. And he doubted not but they, 
2 upon well weighing the particulars of that his Anſwer, would find the ſame 
more ſatisfactory to their ends, and the Peace and Welfare of all his good 
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Subjects, than the way propoſed by that intended Ordinance; to which, for 
*« -thofe reaſons, he could not conſennnn. 
* And whereas he obſerved by their late Petition, that in ſome places, ſome 
** perſons begun allready to intermeddle of Themſelves with the Militia, he 
« faid, he expected his Parliament ſhould examine the particulars thereof it 
„ heing a matter of high concernment, and very great conſequence. Anq'he 
„ required, that if it ſhould appear to them, that any perſon whatſoever had 
« preſumed to command the Militia wit houtlawful Authority, they might 
be proceeded againſt according to Lax. 5 

It ſeems this was not the Anſwer they promiſed themſelves; for, at the 


— on 3 it, they were marvellouſly tranſported, and immediately Voteg 


oth Houſes concurring in it, that thoſe, who adviſed his Majeſty to gie 
“ that Anſwer, were Enemies to the State, and Miſchievous projectors 
« again the defence of the Kingdom: That that denial was of thar 
dangerous conſequence, that if his Majeſty ſhould perſiſt in it, it would 
hazard the peace and ſafety of all his Kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy 
“ remedy were applied by the wiſdom, and authority of both Houſes of 
« Parliament: And that ſuch parts of the Kingdom, as had allready put 
6 themſelves into a Poſture of defence againſt the common danger, had done 
„ nothing but what was juſtifiable, and was approved by both Houſes. And 
„having cauſed theſe, and ſuch other Reſolutions to be immediately pub. 
© liſhed in print, that their friends abroad might know what they had to 
“ do, they ſent a Committee of both Houſes to the King at Theobald 


Leiten of with another Petition; in which they told him, “that their juſt apprehen. 


both Houſes to 


„ ſions of ſorrow and fear, in reſpect of the Publick dangers and miſeries 
like to fall upon his Majeſty and the Kingdom, were much increaſed up. 
e on the receipt of his unexpected denial of their moſt Humble and Neceſ. 
4 ſary Petition; concerning the Militia of the Kingdom; and that they 
* were eſpecially grieved, that wicked and miſchievous Counſellors ſhould {ill 
have that power with him, as in that time of approaching and imminent 
| © Ruin, he ſhould rather incline to that, which was apt to further the ac. 
* compliſhment of the defires of the moit malignant Enemies of God's true 
Religion, and of the Peace and Safety of himſelf, and his Kingdom, than 
to the dutiful and faithful Counſel of his Parliament. Wherefore, they 
© ſaid, they were inforced in all Humility to proteſt, that, if his Majeſty 
* ſhould perſiſt in that denial, the dangers and diſtempers of the Kingdom, 
« were ſuch, as would endure no longer delay: but unleſs he ſhould be gra. 
* cloufly pleaſed to aſſure them by thoſe Meſſengers, that he would ſpeedily 
apply his Royal aſſent to the ſatisfaction of their former defires, they 
* ſhould be inforced, for the ſafety of his Majeſty and his Kingdoms, to dil: 
* poſe of the Militia by the Authority of both Houſes, in fuch a manner 
as had been propounded to him; and they reſolved to do it according- 
2 3 7 es 
They likewiſe moſt Humbly beſought his Majeſty to believe, that the 
& dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the Houſe of Commons, mentioned 
4 in their Preamble, was not inſerted with any intention to caſt the leaſt 
„ aſperſion upon his Majeſty; but therein they reflected upon that Malig- 
& nant Party, of whoſe bloody and malicious practices they had ſo often 
« experience, and from which they could never be ſecure, unleſs his Ma- 
« jeſty would be pleaſed to put from him thoſe wicked and unfaithful Counſel 
“ lors, who interpoſed their own corrupt and malicious deſigns betwixt his 
* Majeſty's goodneſs and wiſdom, and the proſperity and contentment of 
« himſelf, and of his People: And that for the diſpatch of the great Affairs of the 
Kingdom, the ſafety of his perſon, theprotection and comfort of his Subjects, he 
& would be pleaſed to continue his abode near to London, and the Parlia. 
* ment; and not to withdraw himſelf to any the remoter parts, which | 
& he ſhould do, muſt needs be a cauſe of great danger and diſtraction. 
That he would likewiſe be graciouſly pleaſed to continue the Prince's 
« Highneſs in thoſe parts at St. James's, or any other of his Houſes near 
% London; whereby the deſigns, which the Enemies of the Religion, and 
% Peace of the Kingdom might have upon his Perſon, and the Jealouſies 
« and Fears of his People might be prevented. 1116 
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Ane tney betought him to be informed by them, that, by the Laws of 
« the Kingdom, the power of raiſing, ordering, and diſpoſing of the Mi- 
« ljtia within any City, Town, or other place, could not be granted to any 
« Corporation by Charter, or otherwiſe, without the Authorityand Conſent 
« of Parliament: And that thoſe parts of the Kingdom, which had put 
« themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the Common danger, had therein 
« done nothing but according to the Declaration and Direction of both 
« Houſes, and what was Juſtifiable by the Laws of the Kingdom. All 
« which their moſt humble Counſel and defires they prayed him to accept 
« as the effect of that duty and Allegiance, which they owed unto him, and 
„ which would not ſuffer them to admit of any thoughts, intentions, or in- 

4 deavours, but ſuch as were neceſſary and advantageous for his greatneſs, 
« and honour, and the fafety and proſperity of the Kingdom, according to 

* that Truſt and Power which the Laws had repoſed in them. 


* * 


Aſſoon as the Petition was read, the King told them, that preſented it, the King's 
« that he was ſo much amazed at their Meſſage, that he knew not what to freſens . 
« Anſwer. He ſaid, they ſpoke of Jealouſies and Fears, but he deſired them ſwer. 
to lay their hands to their hearts, and ask themſelves, whether He might 

« not likewiſe be diſturbed with Fears and Jealouſies; and if fo, he aſſured 

« them, that Meſſage had nothing leſſened them. ©  _ EE Et, 
„For the Militia, he ſaid, he had thought ſo much of it before he 

« ſent his Anſwer, and was fo well aſſured that the Anſwer was agreeable 

« to what, in juſtice or reaſon, They could ask, or He in honour grant, 

« that he ſhould notalter it in any point. 


„For his reſidence near them, he ſaid, he wiſhed it might be ſo ſafe and 
& honourabie, that he had no cauſe to abſent himſelf from White-Hal: he 
« bid them ask themſelves, whether he had not? For his Son, he ſaid, he 
« ſhould take that care of him, which ſhould juſtify him to God, as a Father 

and to his Dominions, as a King. To conclude, he aſſured them upon 
„ his honour, that he had no thought but of Peace, and Juſtice to his 
“ People; which he would by all fair means ſeek to preſerve and main- 
“ tain, relying upon the goodneſs and providence of God for the preſeryati- 
& on of himſelf, and his Rights. 3 . iD | 

This, being ſuddainly, and with more than uſual quickneſs ſpoken by the 
“ King, much appaled them; but they were too far ingaged to retires 
and therefore, aſſoon as it was reported to the Houſes, they reſolved, : 
upon debate, that the Kingdom ſhould be forthwith put into a poſture The Reſoluti- 
Hof defence, by authority of both Houfes, in ſuch a way as had been for. on of both Hon · 
«* merly agreed upon by both Houſes; and that a Declaration ſhould be ſes abe it. 
© ſpeedily ſent unto the King, containing the cauſes of their juſt Fears and 
“ Jealouſies, and to make it evident that any, that were entertained againſt 
“ them, were groundleſs; Ordering at the fame time, that all the Lords 

Lieutenants of any Counties in England, who had been formerly ſo con- 
* ftituted by the King by his Commiſſions under the great Seal of England, 
* ſhould immediately bring in thoſe Commiſſions to be cancelled as illegal: 
Allbeit ſome ſuch Commiſſions had been granted, upon their own deſire, 
ſince the beginning of the Parliament, as particularly to the Earl of Zfex to 
be Lord Lieutenant of Tork-ſhire, and to the Earl of Salisbury for Dorſet- 

Ire, | ä 5 ; 4: HED 
. both Houſes ſent to the Earl of Northumberland, being High Ad- They ſend to 
miral of England, © that they had received advertiſement of extraordinary pre- the Earl of 
„ parations made, by the neighbouring Princes, both by Land and Sea; by Northumber- 
* whichan apprehenſion was raiſed in both Houſes, that the publick Honour, _ 12 oy. 
« Peace, and Safety of his Majeſty, and his Kingdom, could not be e 
„ unleſs a timely courſe was taken for the putting the Kingdom into a con- 
dition of defence at Sea, as well as at Land: and they did therefore Order 
„ him forthwith to give effectual direction that all the ſhips belonging 
© to his Majeſty's Navy, and fit for Service, and not allready abroad, or de- 
© figned for the Summers Fleet, ſhould be rigged, and put in ſnch a readineſs, as 
© that they might be ſoon fitted for the Sea: and that his Lordſhip would 
© alſo make known to the Maſters, and Owners of other Ships, in any of 
the Harbours of the Kingdom, as might be ofuſefor the Publick defence, 


It t E that 
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„ that it would be an acceptable ſervice to the King and Parliament, If They 


i would likewiſe cauſe their Ships to be rigged, and fo far put into a readineſs 


Ther Decl4- 
vation te by 
dhe, 


« às they might, at a ſhort warning, likewiſe be ſet to Sea upon any emer. 


„gent occaſion} which would be a means of great ſecurity to his Majey 


« and his Dominions. To which the Earl returned an Anſwer full of ſuh. 


miſſion and obedience. 


1 Have been aſſured from perſons of very good Credit, and converſant with 
thoſe Councils, that they had in deliberation and debate to ſend, and take 
the Prince from his Father at Theobalds by force; but that deſign was quick. 
Iy laid aſide, when they heard that the King was removed from thence to New. 
market, and was like to make a further progreſs. So they uſed all poſſible 
expedition in preparing their Declaration, which they directed to his Majeſty 


and in which they told him, “ that alltho' that Anſwer, he had given f0 


« their Petition at Theobalds, did give juſt cauſe of ſorrow to them; yet it 
« was not without ſome mixture of Confidence and Hope, conſidering thoſe 


* expreſſions proceeded from the miſapprehenſions of their Actions and Inten. 


« tions; which, having no ground of truth or reality, might, by his juſtice and wis 
« dom, be removed, when he ſhould be fully informed, that thoſe Fears and 
„ Jealouſies of theirs, which his Majeſty thought to be cauſeleſs, and with. 
e out any juſt ground, did neceſſarily and clearly ariſe from thoſe dangers and 
« diftempers, into which the miſchievous and evil Councils about him had 
© brought the Kingdom. And that thoſe Other Fears and Jealouſies by which 


„ his Fayour, his Royal Preſence, and Confidence, had been withdrawn from 


© his Parliament, had no foundation, or ſubſiſtence in any action, intention 
« or miſcarriage of Theirs; but were merely grounded upon the falſhood and 
“ malice of thoſe, who for the ſupporting and fomenting their own wicked 
„ deſigns againſt the Religion, and Peace of the Kingdom, did ſeek to de— 
„ prive his Majeſty of the ſtrength, and the affection of his People; and 
© Them of his Grace and Protection; and thereby, to ſubject both his Pex. 
& ſon, and the whole Kingdom, to ruin and deſtruction. en 

„That to fatisfy his Majeſty's judgment and conſcience in both thoſe. 
* points, they deſired to make a free, and clear Declaration of the cauſes of 
“ their Fears and Jealouſies, in ſome particulars. 5 

1. That the deſign of altering Religion, in this and his other King- 
« doms, had been potently carried on, by thoſe in greateſt Authority about 


him, for divers years together: and that the Queen's Agent at Rome, and 


the Popes Agent, or Nuntio, Here, were not only evidences of that deſign, 
& bur had been great Actors in it. | 

2. © That the War with Scotland was procured to make way for that in- 
„tent, and cheifly fomented by the Papiſts, and others Popiſhly affected, 
« whereof they” had many evidences, eſpecially their free and general contri- 
* bution to it. | =, 
3. That the Rebellion in Ireland was framed, and contrived, here in 
« England; and that the Engliſh Papiſts ſhould have riſen about the fame 
time, they had ſeveral teſtimonies and advertiſements from Ireland ; and 
that it was a common Speech amongſt the Rebels (with which, they ſaid, 
« other evidences did concur, as the information of a Miniſter who came 
« out of Ireland; the Letter of one Triſtram Whetcomb in Ireland to his 
„ Brother in England, and many others) that they would recover unto 
„his Majeſty his Royal Prerogative, wreſted from him by the Puritan 
„ faction in the Houſes of Parliament in England; and would maintain 
„ Epiſcopal juriſdiction, and the lawfulneſs thereof; which, they faid, 
« were the two quarrels, upon which his late Army in the North ſhould 


have been incenſed againſt them. 


4. © The cauſe they had to doubt that the late deſign, ſtyled the Queen's 
« pious intention, was for the alteration of Religion in this Kingdom, for 
* ſucceſs whereof the Popes Nuntio (the Count Rozerti) injoined faſting 
„ and praying to be obſerved every week by the Engliſh Papiſts ; which, 


* they ſaid, appeared to them by one of the original Letters directed by him 


* to a Prieſt in Lancaſhire. | 

„ 5: © The boldneſs of the Iriſh Rebels in affirming they do. nothing but by 

- Authority from the King; that they call themſelves the Queen's Army 
| „that 


” 
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that the prey and booty they take from the Engliſh, they mark with the 


« Queen's mark; that their purpoſe was to come into England, when their 
i bhufineſs was done in Ireland; and ſundry other things of that kind, which, 


« they ſaid, were proved by one Oconelly, and others; but eſpecially in the 


« forementioned Letter from Triſtram Whetcomb, wherein there was this 
« paſſage, that Many other Speeches they utter, concerning Religion, and our 
« Court of England, which he dares not commit to paper. 

6. © The many attempts to provoke his late Army, and the Army of the 
ee Scots, and to raiſe a Faction in the City of London, and other parts of the 
« Kingdom. That thoſe, who had been Actors in theſe buſineſſes, had their 
dependence, their countenance, and incouragement, from the Court; witneſs 
« the Treaſon, whereof Mr. Fermyn, and others, ſtood accuſed ; who they 
« ſid, was tranſported beyond Seas by Warrant under his Majeſty's own hand, 
« after he had given aſſurance to his Parliament, that he had laid a ſtrict com- 
« mand upon his Servants, that none of them ſhould depart from Court. And 


that dangerous Petition delivered to Captain Leg by his Majeſty's own hand, 


« accompanied with a direction Signed with C. R. | 
7. * The falſe and ſcandalous accuſation againſt the Lord Kimbolton, and the 
« five Members of the Houſe of Commons, tender'd to the Parliament by his 


_ « own Command, and endeavoured to be juſtified in the City by his own pre- 
*« ſence and perſwaſion, and to be put in execution upon their perſons by his 


« demand of them in the Houſe of Commons, in ſo terrible and violent a man- 


6 ner, as far exceeded all former breaches of Priviledges of Parliament acted by 


« his Majeſty, or any of his Predeceſſors: and they ſaid, whatever his own in- 
“ tentions were, divers bloody and deſperate perſons, that attended him, diſ- 


& covered their affections, and reſolutions, to have maſſacred and deſtroyed the 


„Members of that Houſe, if the abſence of thoſe perſons accuſed had not, by 


© God's providence, ſtopp'd the giving that word, which _ 8. for the 


ſetting them upon that barbarous and bloody Ack. The 
„and Soldiers, for a Guard at White-Hall, and ſuch other particulars. 
8.“ That, after a Vote had paſſed in the Houſe of Commons, declaring that 


* the Lord Dzgby had appeared in a Warlike manner at K7ng/ton upon Thames, 


* to the terrour and affright of his Majeſty's good Subjects, and diſturbance of 
* the publick Peace of the Kingdom, he ſhould nevertheleſs be in that credit 
„with his Majeſty, as to be ſent away by his Majeſty's own Warrant to Sir 
J. Pennington to land him beyond Seas; from whence he vented his own Tray- 
© terous conceptions, that his Majeſty ſhould declare himſelf, and retire to a 


* place of ſtrength ; as if he could not be ſafe amongſt his People. Which 
* falſe and malicious counſel, and advice, they faid, they had great cauſe to, 
doubt, made too deep an impreſſion upon his Majeſty, conſidering the courſe 


% he was pleaſed to take of abſenting himſelf from his Parliament, and carry- 


“ing the Prince with him; which ſeemed to expreſs a purpoſe in his Majeſty 


* to keep hiraſelf in a readineſs for the acting of it. 


9. © The many advertiſements they had from Rome, Paris, Penice, and. 


* other parts, that they Kill expected, that his Majeſty had ſome great deſign 


*.1n hand, for the altering of Religion, and the breaking the neck of his Par- 
* liament. That the Popes Nuntio had ſollicited the Kings of France, and 


“ Spain, to lend his Majeſty four thouſand men aplece, to help to maintain his 
Royalty againſt the Parliament, And, they ſaid, as that Forreign Force 
was the moſt pernicious, and malignant deſign of all the reſt; ſo they hoped 
it was, and ſhould allways be, fartheſt from his Majeſty's thoughts; becauſe 


* - 


„no man would believe he would give up his People, and Kingdom, to be 


** ſpoild by ſtrangers, if he did not likewiſe intend to change both his own 

b profeſſion in Religion, and the Publick profeſſion of the Kingdom, that ſo he 

— might be till more affured of thoſe Forreign States of the Popiſh Religion 
for their future ſupport, and defence. 


ee 


r miſſion; which being denied by his Majeſty, ſeduced by evil Counſel, they 
„ did, with ſorrow for the great and unavoidable miſery and danget, which 
was thereby like to fall upon his own perſon, and his Kingdoms, apply them. 


1 tt * fſelves 


* Theſe, they faid, were ſome of the grounds of their Fears and Jealpuſies, 
1 which had made them fo earneſtly implore his Royal Authority, and Pro- 
tection, for their defence and ſecurity, in all the ways of Humility and Sub- 


” 
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ſelves to the uſe of that power for the ſecurity and defence of both, which. 
« hy the fundamental Laws and Conſtitutions of the Kingdom, reſided in 
« them; yet ſtill reſolving to keep themſelves within the bounds of faithful. 
« neſs, ny allegiance to his Sacred Perſon, and Crown, | 
«* To the Fears and Jealouſies expreſſed by his Majeſty, when he ſaid, that 
for his reſidence near the Parliament, he wiſhed it might be ſo ſafe and ho. 
nourable, that he had no cauſe to abſent himſelf from White-Hall; That 
they ſaid, they took as the greateſt breach of Priviledge, that could be offer d: 
as the heavieſt miſery to Himſelf, and imputation upon Them, that could be 
imagined, and the moſt miſchievous effect of evil. Councils; it rooted up the 
ſtrongeſt Foundation of the ſafety and honour, the Crown afforded; it ſeem. 
ed as much as might be, they ſaid, to caſt upon the Parliament ſuch a Charge 
eas was inconſiſtent with the nature of that great Council, being the Body TY 
„Which his Majeſty was the Head, it ſtruck at the very Being both of the 
King and Parliament, depriving his Majeſty, in his own apprehenſion, of 
Their fidelity, and Them of His Protection; which are the natural bonds 
« and ſupports of Government, and Subjection. 


<< They ſaid, they had, according to his Majeſty's deſire, laid their hands up- 
« gn their hearts; they had asked themſelves in the ſtricteſt examination of 
« their Conſciences 3 they had ſearched their affections, their thoughts, con- 
« ſidered their actions; and they found none, that could give his Majeſty any 
« juſt occaſion to abſent himſelf from Mhite-Hall, and his Parliament; but 
„that he might, with more honour and ſafety, continue There, than in any 
« ther place. They ſaid, his Majeſty laid a General tax upon them : if he 
« would be graciouſly pleaſed to let them know the Particulars, they ſhould 
« give a clear, and ſatisfaccory Anſwer. But, they ſaid, they could have no 
“ hope of ever giving his Majeſty ſatisfaction, when thoſe Particulars, which 
he had been made believe were true, yet, being produced, and made known 
© to them, appeared to be falſe; and his Majeſty notwithſtanding would nei- 
ther puniſh, nor produce the Authors, but go on to contract New fears and 
jealouſies, upon General and Uncertain grounds; aftording them no means, 
* or poſſibility of Particular Anſwer to the clearing of themſelves, of which 
* they gave him theſe Inftances. 1. The Speeches pretended to be ſpoken at 
* Kenſington concerning the Queen, which had been denied and diſavowed yet 
< his Majeſty had not named the Authors. 2. The Charge and Accuſation of 
the Lord Kimbolton, and the five Members, who refuſed no Trial or Ex. 
* amination, which might ſtand with the Priviledges of Parliament; yet no 
« Authors, no Witnefles, were produced, againſt whom they might have re- 
* paration for the great injury, and infamy caſt upon them. 5 
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* They beſought his Majeſty to confider in what State he was, how eaſy 
and fair a way he had to happineſs, honour, greatneſs, and plenty, and ſecu. 
“ rity, if he would joyn with his Parliament, and his faithful Subjects, in 
* the defence of the Religion, and the publick good of the Kingdom. That, 
they ſaid, was all they expected from him, and for that, they would 

return to him their lives, fortunes, and utmoſt endeavours to ſupport his 
% Majeſty, his juſt foveraignty, and power over them. But, they ſaid, it was 
“ not Words, that could ſecure them in thoſe their Humble deſires ; they 

could not but too well and ſorrowfully remember, what gracious Meſſages, 
they had from him the laſt Summer; when, with His privity, the bring- 
ing up of the Army was in agitation : They could not but with the like af. 
fections recall to their minds, how, not two days before he gave direction for 
the aforementioned Accuſation, and his own Coming to the Commons Houle, 
« that Houſe received from him a Gracious Meſſage, that he would allways 
% have care of Their Priviledges, as of his own Prerogative; and of the 
« ſafety of Their Perſons, as of his own Children: 

“They faid, that which they expected, and which would give them aſſurance 
* that he had no thought but of Peace, and Juſtice to his People, muſt be ſome 
“Real effect of his goodneſs to them, in granting thoſe things, which the 
« preſent neceſſity of the Kingdom did inforce them to deſire. And in the firſt 
place, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to put from him thoſe wicked, 
„and miſchievous Counſellors, which had cauſed all thoſe dangers, and dif- 

trackions; and to continue his own reſidence, and the Prince's, near Len 
„ al 
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« and the Parliament; which, they hoped, would be a happy beginning or c 
u tentment, and Confidence between him and his 88 : _ be , San 
« with many ſucceeding bleſſings of Honour and Greatneſs to his Majeſty, and 
« of ſecurity and proſperity to Them. ; i 

In the debate of this Declaration, the like whereof had never before 
been heard of in Parliament, in which they took his Majeſty's doubt of 
his ſafety at Mite. Hal ſo heavily, that, they ſaid, © it ſeemed to caſt ſuch 
« a charge upon the Parliament, as was inconſiſtent with the nature of 
« that great Council, (ſo apprehenſive they were of the leaſt ſuſpition of 
want of freedom) the Prevalent Party carried themſelves with- that pride 
and impetuoſity, that they would endure nooppoſitionor diſpute ; inſomuch 28 
Sir Ralph Hopton (who indeed was very grievous to them for not com- 
plying with them) for objecting againſt ſome ſharp expreſſions in the De- 
claration, (before it paſſed the Houſe, and when the Queſtion was. whe- 
ther it ſhould paſs) as being too diſtant from that reverence, which ought 
to be uſed to the King; and for ſaying, upon a Clauſe, in which they 
mentioned their General Intelligence from Rome, Venice, Paris, and other 
places, of ſome deſign the King had upon Religion, and the Parliament, 
from whence they ſeemed to conclude that the King would change his Re- 
ligion,“ That they ſeemed to ground an opinion of the King's Apoſtacy 
„upon a leſs evidence, than would ſerve to hang a fellow for ſtealing a 
« Horſe, was committed to the Tower of London, © for laying an impu- 
« tation upon that Committee, which had drawn up the Declaration. Not- 
withſtanding which, after they had impriſoned him, they thought fit to 
make That expreſſion leſs groſs, and poſitive ; tho? as it is ſet down above 
(in which words it paſſed, and was delivered to the King) it was thought 
by ſtanders by to be very unagreeable to the Gravity of a wiſe Court, 
and to the Duty of Subjects. „ „ wot 

But in this particular, in oppreſſing all thoſe, who were of different opi- 
nions from them, their carriage was ſo notorious and terrible, that Spies 
were ſet upon, and inquiries made upon all private, lighr, cauſual diſcorſes, 
which fell from thoſe, who were not Gracious to them: As Mr. 7 relaune, a 
Member of the. Houſe of Commons, and a Merchant of great reputation, 
was expelled the Houſe,” and committed ro Priton, for having ſaid, in a 
Private diſcourſe in the City, to a Friend, “ that the Houſe could not ap- 
* point a Guard for themſelves without the King's conſent, under pain of 
High-Treaſon : Which was proved by a fellow, who pretended to overhear 
him; when the perſon himſelf, with whom the conference was held, declared 
that he ſaid, it Might be imputed, to them for High-Treaton : and it 
was confeſſed on all parts, that rhe words were ſpoken long before the 
diſcovery, and ſome days before the Houſe had Reſolved, © that they 

* would have a Guard. And afterwards, upon the old ſtock of their dif- 
like, when the War begun to break out, they again impriſoned this hon— 
eſt Gentleman; ſeiſed upon all his Eſtate, which was very good; and ſuf- 
ferd him to dye in Priſon for want of ordinary relief, and refreſhment. 
And in this very time, we ſpeak of, and in the very buſineſs of the Mi- 
litia, when every day very great multi tudes of Petitions from moſt of the 
Counties of England, and from the City of London, were preſented to both 
Houſes, to deſire they might be put into a poſture of defence; and that 
they would cauſe the Ordinance for the Militia to be ſpeedily executed, which 
was alledged to be an inſtance of the people's deſire throughout the King- 
dom, and the chief ground of their proceeding 3. the moſt fubſtantial Citi- 
Zens of London both in reputation, and Eſtate, finding that the Militia of 
that City, with which by their Charter, and Conſtant Practice, the Lord 
Mayor had been allways intruſted, was now with a moſt extravagant power 
to be committed to a number of Factious perſons of the City, part of 
whom conſiſted of men of no fortune, or reputation, reſolved to Petition 
both Houſes “ not to alter the original conſtitution, and right of their City: 
and, to that purpoſe, a Petition was ſigned by ſome hundreds, and very 
probably would in few days have been ſubſcribed by all, or moſt of the ſub- 
ſtantial Citizens of London. The Houſe had notice of this Petition, which 


they called another Coſpiracy and Plot againſt the Parliament, and imme- 


uu diately 
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diately imployed a Member of their own to procure a ſight of it; who, 


under a truſt of redelivering it, got it into his hands, and brought it to the 


Houſe of Commons; upon which, ſome principal Citizens, who had ſubſeri. 


bed it, were examined, and committed to Priſon ; and a direction given 
that a Charge and Impeachment ſhould be prepared againſt the Recorder 
of London, who, they heard, had been of Council in the drawing up, and 
preparing that Petition, and they knew, was oppoſite to their Tumultuar 


proceedings. So when the chief Gentlemen of Oxford-ſhire heard, that à 


Petition had been delivered to the Houſe of Commons in their Name, 
and the name of that County, againſt the eſtabliſhed Government of the 


Church, and for the exerciſe of the Militia, they aſſembled toge. 
ther to draw up a Petition difavowing the former, and to deſire, © that 
„ the ſetled Laws might be obſerved; of which the Lord Say having 


notice, he procured the chief Gentlemen to be ſent for as Delinquents, and 
To ſuppreſſed that Addreſs: And this was the meaſure of their Juſtice in 
many other particulars of the ſame nature, receiving and cheriſhing all my. 
tinous, and ſeditious Petitions, and diſcountenancing ſuch as beſought the 
continuance, and vindication, of the ſo long celebrated and happy Govern. 


They likewiſe 
preſent the 
King with 
Reaſons for bis 
continuance 
near the Par- 
liameni. 
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ment in Church, and State; the prime leaders of that Faction not blu. 
ing, in publick debates in the Houſe, to aver © that no man ought to 
© Petition for the Government eſtabliſhed by Law, becauſe he had allready 


„ his Wiſh; but they that deſired an Alteration, could not otherwiſe 


„ have their defires known; and therefore were to be countenanced, 
The Committee, which preſented the Declaration to the King at New: 
Market, preſented likewiſe additional reaſons, as they called them, for his 
Majeſty's return, and continuance near the Parliament; as a matter, in their 
apprehenſion, of ſo great neceſſity, aud importance towards the preſervation 
of his Perſon, and his Kingdom: and they fald. 
„They could not think they diſcharged their duties in the ſingle ex. 
preſſion of their defire, unleſs they added ſome further reaſons to back 
it with. 1. His Majeſty'sabſence would cauſe men to believe, that it was 
out of deſign to diſcourage the undertakers, and hinder the other provi— 
ſions for raiſing money for defence of Ireland. 2. It would very much 
© hearten the Rebels There, and diſaffefted perſons in This Kingdom, as 
„ being an evidence, and effect of the Jealouſy and Diviſion between his 
Majeſty, and his people. 3. That it would much weaken, and withdraw 
the Affection of the Subject from his Majeſty 3 without which, a Prince 
is deprived of his chiefeſt ſtrength, and luſtre, and left naked to the 
greateſt dangers and miſeries, that can be imagined. 4. That it would 
invite, and incourage the Enemies of our Religion and the State in for- 
reign parts, to the attempting, and acting of their evil deſigns, and in- 
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A tentions towards us. 5. That it did cauſe a great interruption in the 
proceedings of Parliament. Thoſe conſiderations, they ſaid, threaten'd ſo 


* great dangers to his Perſon, and to all his Dominions, that, as his Great 


Council, they held it neceſſary to repreſent to him this their faithful 


* Advice, that ſo, whatſoever ſhould follow, They might be excuſed before 


God, and Man. 


Whilſt that Declaration was reading, his Majeſty expreſſed ſome paſſion 
upon particular expreſſions; and once, when that paſſage was read, that takes 
notice © of the tranſportation of Mr. Jermyn by his Majeſty's own Warrant, 
* after he had given his word, that he had commanded that none of his 


* Servants ſhould depatt from Court, interupted the Earl of Holland, who 


His Mijeſty's 
Anil. — wr 
both. 


read it, and ſaid, that's Falſe 3 and when he was told, © it related not 
to the Date, but the Execution of the Warrant, his Majeſty ſaid, © It 
„might have been better expreſſed then: It is a high thing to tax a 
„King with breach of Promiſe. But after both the Declarations, and Rea- 
ſons were read, the King, after a ſhort pauſe, ſaid to them. 

* I am confident that you expect not I ſhould give you a ſpeedy Anſwer 
to this ſtrange, and unexpected Declaration; and I am ſorry, in the di- 
* ſtraction of this Kingdom, you ſhould think This way of Addreſs to be 
* more convenient, than That propounded, by my Meſſage of the twentieth 


of January laſt, to both Houſes. As concerning the grounds of your Frans 
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« and Jealouſies, I will take time to Anſwer them particularly; and doubt 
„ not but I ſhall do it to the ſatisfaction of all the world. God in His good 
„ time will, I hope, diſcover the ſecrets and bottoms of all Plots, and Treaſons; 
« and Then I ſhall ſtand right in the eyes of all my People. In the mean 
« time I muſt tell you, that I rather expected a vindication for the imputa- 
« tion laid upon me in Mr. Pym's Speech, than that any more General ru- 
« mors, and diſcourſes, ſhould get cedit with you. For My Fears and doubts, 
« I did not think they ſhould have been thought ſo trivial and groundleſs, 
« whilſt ſo many ſeditious Pamphlets, and Sermons, are looked upon, and 


* ſo great Tumuits remember'd, unpuniſhed, and uninquired into. I Rill 


“ confeſs my Fears, and call God to witneſs, that they are greater for the 
* true Proteſtant profeſſion, my People, and Laws, than for my own rights, 
« or ſafety 3 tho' I muſt tell you, I conceive none of theſe are free from 
« danger. What would you have? Have I violated your Laws > Have I de- 


« nied to paſs any one Bill for theeaſe, and ſecurity of my Subjects? I do not 


« ask you what You have done for Me. Are my People tranſported with 
« Fears and Apprehenſions? I have offer'd as free, and general a Pardon as 
« your ſelves can deviſe. There is a Judgment from Heaven upon this Na- 
« tion, if theſe diſtraftions continue. God ſo deal with Me, and Mine, as 
« all my thoughts, and intentions, are upright for the maintenance of the 
© true Proteſtant profeſſion, and for the obſervation and preſervation of the Laws 
« ofthe Land: and I hope God will bleſs, and aſſiſt thoſe Laws formy preſervation. 

This being ſuddainly, and with ſome vehemence, ſpoken by his Majeſty and 
he having taken further time to Anſwer the Declaration, and the Reaſons, 
the Committee beſought him, “ ſince they were to carry back with them 


« no other Anſwer, that his Majeſty would vouchſafe to give them what he 


had ſpoken, in writing; which the next morning, he did: And then the Earl of 
Holland again defired him, © that he would reſide nearer his Parliament 
whereunto the King briefly Anſwered, © I would you had given me cauſe ; 
but I am ſure © this Declaration is not the way to it. Then being asked 


by the Earl of Pembroke, whether the Militia might not be granted, as was 


defired by the Parliament, for a time? He Anſwered, © By Godnot for 
an hour. You have asked that of me in this, was never asked of a 
„King, and with which 1 will not truſt my Wife, and Children. He 


* told rhem, he could not have believed the Parliament would have ſent him 
- * ſuch a Declaration, if he had not ſeen it brought by ſuch perſons: and ſaid, 


* he was Sorry for the Parliament, but Glad he had it; for by that he doubted 
* not to ſatisfy his People. He faid they ſpoke of ill Councils; but he was 
“ confident They had worſe Information, than He had Councils. He told 
them, the buſineſs of Ireland would never be done in the way they were 
* in, four hundred would never do that work; it muſt be put into the hands 
* of One: and, he ſaid, if He were truſted with it, he would pawn his Head 
* to end that work. 


Aſſoon as the Committee returned and reported, what Anſwer they had recei- 


ved, and in what diſpoſition and temper they found, andleft the King; it was Or- 
dered, that their Declaration, which they had ſent to him, ſhould be ſpeedily 
printed, and carefully diſperſed throughout the Kingdom, that the People 
might ſee upon what terms they ſtood 3 and all other poſſible courſes 
were taken to poyſon the hearts, and affections of the Subjects, and to ſuppreſs 
all thoſe, who, in any degree, ſeemed to diſlike their high proceedings. Above 
all, care was taken to place ſuch Preachers, and Lecturers, in the moſt populous 
Towns and Pariſhes, as were well known to Abhor the preſent Government, 


and temperature of Church and State; many of whom were recommended, and po- 


litively injoined, and impoſed upon Pariſhes, by the Houſe of Commons ; and 
others, by ſuch Factious Members, whoſe reputation was moſt current: and all 


nonical Clergy-men, and Orthodox Divines, were, with equal induſtry, diſ- 
countenanced, impriſoned, or forced to a long attendance upon Committees, or 
be Houſe (which was worſe than Impriſonment) under the notion and imputati- - 
on of Scandalous Miniſters. Which charge and reproach reached all men, whoſe - 
Inclinations they liked not, or whoſe Opinions they ſuſpected. And that they 
might be ſure to beas ſtrong andabſolute at Sea, as at Land, they appointed 


the Lord Admiral to ſend the Names of all thoſe Captains of Ships, who 
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bs 1 he had not communicated to "x to remove to Tork, which was a place of 
Houſes in hi good reception, and convenienc), for thoſe, who were willing to attend him; 
ey to York, and, to the end that there might be publick notice of it, he ſent from Han. 


Both Houſes 


Peres concepn- Celving this Meſſage, which came early to them on Wedneſday the ſixteenth of 
ing the Mill: 


The HISTORY 
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were to attend the Fleet for that Summer Service, to them, to the end . 
might have ſuch Men in whom they might Confide 3 which his Lordfhip moſt 
punctually obſerved. By which they helped tg free him of thoſe Officers, whom 
he could not plaufibly have diſcharged 3, and ſtruck out the names of thoſe 
whoſe Afections, or Relations they thought themſelves not ſecure in. 

The King thought it now time, actording to his former reſolution which 


1 


rington, when he was upon his Journey, a Meſſage to both Houſes. That, 
« being then in his remove to his City of Jork, where he intended to 
« make his reſidence for ſome time, he thought fit. to ſend that Meſſage 
« to them, and very earneſtly to deſire them, that they would uſe all poſſible 
« jnduſtry in expediting the buſinels of Ireland; in which they ſhould find ſo 
e chearful a concurrence from his Majeſty, that no inconvenience ſhould hap. 
* yen to that Service by his abſence, he having all that paſſion for the re. 


e ducing that Kingdom, which he had expreſſed in his former Meſſages, and 


© heing, by Words, unable to manifeſt more affection to it, than he had en- 
« deavoured to do by thoſe Meſſages : having likewiſe done all ſuch Acts, as he 
* had been moved unto by his Parliament. Therefore, if the misfortunes and 
* calamities of his poor Proteſtant Subjects there ſhould grow upon them (tho 
he ſhould be deeply concerned in, and ſenſible of their ſufferings) he ſaid, he 
« ſhould waſh his hands before the world from the leaſt imputation of ſlackneſs 
jn that moſt neceſſary, and pious work,  _ _ 1 
« And, that he might leave no way unattempted, which might beget a good 
“ underſtanding between him, and his Parliament, he ſaid, he thought it ne. 
« ceffary to declare, that, as He had been ſo tender of the Priviledges of Parlia- 
ment, that he had been ready and forward to retra& any Act of his own, which 


* he had been informed had trenched upon Their Priviledges; ſo he expected 


an equal tenderneſs in Them of His known Prerogatives, which are the 


“ unqueſtionable Priviledges, of the Kingdom; amongſt which, he was aflur- 
4 ed, it was a Fundamental one, that his Subjects could not be obliged to o- 
* bey any Act, Order, or Injunction, to which He had not given his Conſent. 
“ And therefore, he thought it neceſſary to publiſh, that he expected, and 
* thereby required, obedience from all his loving Subjects to the Laws eſta- 
„ bliſhed ; and that they preſumed not upon any pretence of Order, or 
* Ordinance, to which his Majeſty was no Party, concerning the Militia, or 
« any other thing, to do, or execute what was not warrantable by thoſe Laws ; 
* he being reſollved to keep the Laws Himſelf, and to require obedience to 
them from all his Subjects. | VVV 
He once more recommended unto them the ſubſtance of his Meſſage of 
* the twentieth of January laſt; that they would compoſe, and digeſt with 
* all ſpeed, ſuch Acts as they ſhould think fit for the preſent, and future 
„ eſtabliſhment of their Priviledges, the free and quiet injoying their Eſtates 


© and fortunes, the liberties of their perſons, the ſecurity of the true Reli- 


gion, Then profeiled in the Church of England, the maintaining his Regal 
and Juſt Authority, and ſetling his Revenue; he being moſt defirous to 


tale all fitting and juſt ways, which might beget a happy underſtanding be- 


© tween him and his Parliament, in which he conceived his greateſt Power, 
* and Riches did conſiſt. 


I have not known both Houſes in more choler and rage, than upon the re. 


March. Now the day before had been ſpent in preparing all things ready 
for the execution of the Ordinance of the Militiaz They had Voted, and 
Reſolved, © that it was not any way againſt the Oath of Allegiance, that 
all the Commiſſions to Lieutenants under the geart Seal were Illegal, and 
„Void, and that whoſoever ſhould execute any power over the Militia b. 
colour of any Commiſlion of Lieutenancy, without eonſent of both Houſes 
of Parliament, ſhould be accounted a diſturber of the Peace of the Kingdom. 
Then they agreed upon this propoſition, that the Kingdom Had been 
„of late, and Still was, in ſo evident and imminent danger, both from Ene: 
mies abroad, and a Popiſh and diſcontented Party at home, that there wt 
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« an urgent, and inevitable neceſſity of putting his Majeſty's Subjects into a 
« poſture of defence, for the ſafeguard both of the King, and his People; and 
« that the Lords and Commons, apprehending that danger, and being ſenſible 
« of their own duty to provide a ſuitable prevention, had, in ſeveral Petitions, 
« addrefled themſelves . to his Majeſty for the ordering, and diſpoſing the 
« Militia of the Kingdom in ſuch a way, as was agreed npon, -by the wiſdom 
„of both Houſes, to be moſt proper for the preſent exigence of the 
„ Kingdom: Yet they could not obtain it; but his Majeſty did 
“ ſeveral times refuſe to give his Royal affent thereunto. Upon this 
“ Propoſition, they Reſolved, © that in that caſe of extreme danger, and of 
his Majeſty's refuſal, the Ordinance agreed on by both Houſes for the 
« Militia did oblige the people, and ought to be obeyed, by the Fundamen- 
« tal Laws of the Kingdom; and that ſuch perſons as ſhould be Nominated 
« Deputy Lieutenants, and approved of by both Houſes, ſhould receive the 
commands of both Houſes to take upon them to execute their Offices. All 
which Reſolutions were order'd, the ſame night, to be printed and publiſh- 
ed. So that, when the King's Meſſage from Huntington was read the next 
morning, and ſeemed to be againſt their Votes of the day before, they con- 
cluded, © that it could not be ſent from the King, but that it had © been 
* incerted in blanks left in the Town for ſuch purpoſes; and immediately made 
a Committee © to find out by whom that Mefſage was framed. But when 
they remember'd, that they had Voted as much a week before, and had exa- 
mined the Gentlemen who brought it, and had received it from the King's 
own hand, they proceeded no further in that inquiſition; but ſatisfied them- 
ſelves with a new Vote, © that thoſe Perſons, who adviſed his Majeſty to ab- 
ſent himſelf from the Parliament, and thoſe that adviſed him to that Meſ- 
* ſage, were Enemies to the Peace of the Kingdom, and juſtly to be ſuſpected 
* to be favourers of the Rebellion in Ireland. And for the matter it ſelf they 
reſolved to inſiſt upon their former Votes; and withall declared, © that when 
* the Lords and Commons in Parliament, which is the ſupreme Court of Ju- 
« dicature in the Kingdom, ſhould declare what the Law of the Land is, to 
„ have that not only queſtioned, and controverted, but Contradicted, and a 
Command that it ſhould Not be obeyed, was a high breach of the Priviledge 
of Parliament, 1 5 . 
And this likewiſe they cauſed to be ſpeedily printed; leaſt the King ſnould 
be able to perſwade the Subjects, that an Order of theirs, without His con- 
ſent, was no Law to compel their obedience. And from this laſt Reſolution, 
by which the Law of the Land, and conſequently the liberty of the Subject, 
was reſolved into a Vote of the two Houſes, which paſſed without any diſpute _w 
or heſitation, all Sober men diſcerned the fatal period of both, and ſaw a Foun- Their Order 
dation laid for all the Anarchy and Confuſion, that hatia followed. 4 
It was now known, that the King was gone to Jork, which made them ap- Hull. 
prehend their Principality of Hull might be in danger; and therefore they im- 
mediately Reſolve, © that no Forces whatſoever ſhall be admitted in that Town, 
* without the Immediate conſent of both Houſes: which Order was ſent 
* thither by an expreſs. And having prepared the people to be ready for the 
Militia, by publiſhing © that, in caſe of Extreme danger, they were to obey 
that Ordinance; they were, in the next place, to find the danger to be Extreme; 
and, to that purpoſe, they produced Letters without any name, pretended to 
be written from Amſterdam, ſignifying, © that they had intelligence there, 
that there was an Army ready in Denmark to be tranſported into England, 
* and was to be landed at Hull; which they ſaid, had been confirmed to them, 
* by a perſon of reputation, from New-Market, who confirmed the Intelligence 
0 of Denmark: and added, that there were likewiſe forces ready in France to be 
landed at Hu l. VV 
Of this, how groſs and ridiculous ſoever it appeared to wiſe men, they 
made a double uſe (beſides the general impreſſion in the People) the one to 
colour and countenance their Orders to their Governour there; the other 
to make the King's reſidence in thoſe parts ſuſpected and grievous, as if he 
came thither only to bring in Forreign Forces upon them. With 
theſe Alarms of Forreign Forces, they mingled other Intelligence 
of the Papiſts in England, that ha had a purpoſe of making an ar | 
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on; and therefore they proceeded in preparing a Bill to ſecure the perſons of theſe 


of the beſt quality, and greateſt intereſt, and injoyning the Oath of Supremacy 


to be taken w 


with great rigour; and, amongſt other ſtratagems they had 
to humble the Papiſts, I remember, upon an information that they uſed 
their Proteſtant Tenants worſe in the raiſing their Rents, than they did 


thoſe of their own Religion, there was an Order, “that they fhould not 
« raiſe the Rents of their Tenants, above the rates that the Proteſtant Land. 


places, they un 
8 ay to them. : 


* lords adjoyning received from Their Tenants: by virtue of which, in ſome 
dertook to determine what Rents their Tenants ſhould un- 
pay But, in this zeal againſt the Papiſts, they could not endure 
that the King ſhould have any ſhare; and therefore, when they found, that 
His Majeſty had publiſhed a Proclamation in his Journey towards Vork, 


„ commanding all the Judges, and Juſtices of Peace, and other Officers, to 


<« put in due execution all the Laws, and Statutes of the Kingdom, againſt 
« Popiſh Recuſants, without favour or connivance, they preſently ſent for the 
Sheriffs of London to the Houſe of Commons, and examined them; * why 


_ * ſeven prieſts, who were in Newgate, and had been long Condemned, were 


* not Executed? the reaſon whereof they well knew; and when the Sheriffs 
ſaid, that they had received a Reprieve for them under the King's 
hand, they publiſhed that with great care in their prints, to take off the 

credit of the new Proclamation; and appointed their Meſſengers, whom 
they were then ſending to the King with a new Declaration, to move his 
Majeſty, that he would take off hisReprieve, and ſuffer thoſe ſeven condemn'd 
* Prieſts to be Executed, according to the Judgments they had re- 


« ceived. | | 
They proceeded now to provide all neceſſary means for the raiſing great 


ſums of money, by the diligent collection of what was granted by former 


Ads, and by a new Bill for the raiſing of four hundred thouſand pounds, for 
the payment of the great debts of the Kingdom {by which they meant the 


- remainder of the three hundred thouſand pounds, they had bountifully given 
to their Brethren of Scotland) and the ſupport of the War of Jrelaud: all 


which monies were to be received, and diſpoſed as the two Houſes ſhould di. 
rect; of which tho' the King ſaw the danger, that might, and Did after en- 


ſue thereupon, yet he thought that probable inconvenience and miichief to 


They make 
Propoſitions 
for Adventuy- 


ers in Ireland. 


Ihe King con- 
fents to them. 


be leſs, than that, which the ſcandal of denying any thing, upon which the 
recovery of Ireland ſeem'd to depend, would inevitably bring upon him and 
ſo ratified whatſoever they brought to him of that Kind. 
Amongſt other Expedients for raiſing of money for the War of Ireland, about 
this time, they made certain Propoſitions to incourage men to be Adventurers 
in that Traffick, Thus: They concluded © that, in ſo general a Rebellion, very 
much land muſt Eſcheat to the Crown by the forfeiture of Treaſon, and that, 
« out of ſuch forfeitures, ſatisfaction might be given to thoſe, who ſhould dis- 
« burſe money towards the ſuppreſſion of the Rebels; fo many Acres of Land 
* to be allowed for ſo much money, according to the value of the Lands in 
* the ſeveral Provinces, which was ſpecified in the Propoſitions; which, having 
paſſed both Houſes, were preſented to the King, who (it being about the begin- 
ning of February, when the breach of their Priviledges rung in all mens ears) 
Anſwered, © that as he had offer'd, and was ſtill ready to venture, his own Per- 
“ ſon for the recovery of that Kingdom, if his Parliament ſhould adviſe him 
te thereunto; ſo he would not deny to contribute any other aſſiſtance he could 
“ to that Service, by parting with any profit or advantage of his own there 
4% and therefore, relying upon the wiſdom. of his Parliament, he did conſent to 
« every Propoſition, now made to him, without taking time to conſider, and 
t examine, whether that courſe might not retard the reducing that Kingdom, 
ce by exaſperating the Rebels, and rendering them deſperate of being received 
te into Grace, if they ſhould return to their obedience. And, he ſaid, he would 
tc be ready to give his Royal aſſent to ſuch Bills, as ſhould: be tender'd to him by 
e his Parliament for the confirmation of thoſe. Propoſitions. , 
Which Anſwer, together with their Propoſitions, they. cauſed forthwith to 
be Printed; made their Committees, in all places, to ſollicite. Subſcriptions, 
and to receive the monles, the Principal and moſt Active perſons Subſcribing 
firſt, for the example of others; and delaped the framing, and prefenting f 
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Pill ro the King, till they had received great ſums of money, and procured nw 
very many perſons of all conditions to Subſcribe, many coming in out of pure 
covetouſneſs to raiſe great fortunes; five hundred Acres of Land being aſſigned 
for one hundred pound in ſome Counties, and not much under that proportion 
in others : ſome out of pure fear, and to win credit with the Powerful Party, 
which made this new project a meaſure of mens affections, and a trial how far 2565 King paſ.- 
they might be truſted, and relied on. = 8 | | ſes 4 Bill to 
Then they ſent thoſe Propoſitions digeſted into a Bill to the King, with that purpoſe. 
ſuch Clauſes of power to Them, and diminution of his own, that, upon the 
matter, he put the making a Peace with the Rebels there out of his power, 
tho - the moſt advantageous terms; which he was likewiſe neceſſitated 
to Pais | 5 | „ 
But notwithſtanding all theſe preparations on This ſide the Sea, the relief, 
and proviſion was very {lowly ſupplied to the Other fide; where the Rebels ſtill 
increaſed in ſtrength, and, by the fame of theſe Propoſitions, inlarged their 
power, very many perſons of Honour, and fortune, who till then had fate ill, 
and either were, orſeemed to beaverſe to the Rebellion, joining with them, as 
being deſperate, and conceiving the utter ſuppreſſing their Religion, and the 
very extirpation of their Nation, to be decreed againſt them. And, without 
doubt, the great Reformers here were willing enough to drive them to any ex- 
tremity, both out of revenge and contempr, as a people eaſy to be rooted our, 
and that the War might bekeptup Rill 3 ſince they feared an Union in That King- 
dom might much prejudice their deſigns in This, both as it might ſupply the 
King with power, and take away much of Theirs ; whereas Now they had op- 
portunity, with reference to Ireland, to raiſe both men and money, which they 
might be able to imploy upon more preſſing occaſions, as they will be found 
afterwards to have done. Neither was it out of their expectation and view, 
that, by the King's conſenting to that ſevere Decree, he might very probably 
diſcourage his Catholick Subjects, in his other Dominions, from any extra- 
ordinary Acts of duty, and affection: at leaſt, that it would render him leſs 
conſidered by moſt Catholick Princes. And they knew well what uſe to make 
of any diminution of his intereſt, or reputation. Theſe matters thus ſettled, 
for the eaſe of the two Houſes, who were now like to have much to do, they 
appointed the whole buſineſs of Ireland to be managed by Commiſſion under 
the great Seal of England, by four Lords and eight Commoners, whom they 
recommended to the King, and who were allways to receive Inſtructions from 
Themſelve: And in this ſtate, and diſpoſition, were the affairs of Ireland, 


5 


when the King went to Jork, where let us now reſort to him. 
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As for my People, Children ure their Oppreſſours, and Women 


Rule over them: O my People, they which lead thee, cauſe 
thee to err, and deſiroy the way of thy paths. 
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% SSOON as the King came to York, which was about 

1. the end of the Year, 1641, and found his reception there 
to be equal to his expectation, the Gentry, and Men of 

Ability of that great and populous County (ſome very 

few excepted) expreſſing great alacrity for his Maje- 

ity's being with them, and no leſs ſenſe of the inſolent 
proceedings of the Parliament; thereupon, he reſolved 

to treat with the two Houſes in another manner than he 

had done, and to let them clearly know, that, as he 
3 * would deny them nothing that was fit for Them to Ask, 
* ſo he would yield to nothing that was unreaſonable for Him to Grant; and that 
© he would have nothing extorted from him, that he was not very well inclioved 

* to conſent to. So within few days after his coming thither, he ſent them a 
Declaration (which he cauſed to be printed, and, in the Frontiſpiece, recom- 
mended to the conſideration of all his loving Subjects) in Anſwer to that pre- 
ſented to him at New-/7arker ſome days before: He told them, 
* That, though that Declaration, preſented to him at New-/arket from both His Majeſty's 
* Houſes of Parliament, was of ſo ſtrange a Nature, in reſpe& of what he ex- Declaration 
'* pected (after ſo many Acts of grace and favour to his People) and ſome ex- ow 3 
5 preſſions in it ſo different from the uſual Language to Princes, that he might .. 
4 well take a very long time to conſider it; yet the clear neſs and uprightneſs 
of his conſcience to God, and love to his Subjects, had ſupplied him with a 
„ ſpeedy Anſwer; and his unalterable affection to his People prevailed with 
an him to ſuppreſs that paſſion, which might well enough become him upon 
7 ſuch invitation. He ſaid, he had reconſidered his Anſwer of the firſt of 
„ that Month at Theobalds, which was urged to have given juſt cauſe of ſor- 

row to his Subjects; but, he ſaid, whoever looked over that Meſſage (which 
Was in effect to tell him, that if he would not joyn with them in an Act, Which 

he conceived might prove prejudicial and dangerous to him, and the whole 
„ Kingdom, they would make a Law without him, and impoſe it upon his Peo- 
„ Ple) would not think that ſuddain Anſwer could be excepted to. He ſaid, he 
had little incouragement to replies of that Nature, when he was told of how 
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„„ Book V. 


little Value his words were like to be with them, though they came accompa- 
nied with all the Actions of Love, and Juſtice (where there was room for Ac- 
tions to accompany them) yet he could not but diſavow the having an 


ſuch exil Counſel, or Counſellors about him, to his knowledge, as er 


tioned By them: and if any ſuch ſhould be diſcovered, he would leave them to 
the cenſure, and judgment of his Parliament. In the mean time he could 
wiſh, that his own immediate Actions, which he did avow, and his own ho- 


<© nour might not be ſo roughly cenſured and wounded, under that common ſtyle 


of evil Counſellors. For his faithful and zealons affection to the true Proteſtany 
profeſſion, and his reſolution to concur with his Parliament in any poſſible 
courſe for the propagation of It, and the ſuppreſſion of Popery, He ſaid, he 
could ſay no more than he had already expreſſed in his Declaration to all his 
loving Subjects, publiſhed in January laſt, by the advice of his Privy Council; 
in which he endeavoured to make as lively a Confeſſion of himſelf in that point, 
as he was able, being moſt aſſured, that the conſtant practice of his Life had been 
anſwerable thereunto : And therefore he did rather expect a Teſtimony, and 
acknowledgment of ſuch his Zeal and Piety, than thoſe expreſſions he met with 
in that Declaration of any deſign of altering Religion in this Kingdom. And 
he ſaid, he did, out of the innocency of his Soul, wiſh, that the judgments 


ot Heaven might be manifeſted upon thoſe, who have, or had, any ſuch de- 
© fign. 


« As for the Scots Troubles, he told them, he had thought, that thoſe 1. 
happy differences had been wrapp'd up in perpetual ſilence by the Act of Obli- 


vion; which, being ſolemnly paſſed in the Parliaments of both Kingdoms, 


ſtopp'd his own Mouth from any other reply, than to ſhew his great diſk 
for reviving the Memory thereof. He ſaid, if the Rebellion in Ireland, ſo odious 
to all Chriſtians, ſeem'd to have been framed, and maintained in England, or 
to have any Countenance from hence, he conjured both his Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, and all his loving Subjects whatſoever, to uſe all poſſible means to diſco- 
ver, and find ſuch out, that he might joyn in the moſt exemplary Vengeance 
upon them, that could be imagined. But, he told them, he muſt think him- 
ſelf highly, and cauſleſsly injured in his reputation, if any Declaration, Action, 
or Expreſlion, of the Iriſh Rebels; any Letters from the Count Rozetti to the 
Papiſts, for Faſting and Praying ; or from Triſtram Mhetcomb, of ſtrange Spee- 
ches uttered in 7reland, ſhould beget any Jealouſy, or Miſapprehenſion in his 
Subjects of his Juſtice, Piety, and Aﬀection : it being evident to all under- 
ſtandings, that thoſe miſchievous and wicked Rebels, are not ſo capable of 
great advantage, as by having their falſe diſcourſes ſo far believed, as to raiſe 
Fears and Jealouſies to the diſtraction of this Kingdom; the only way to their 
ſecurity. He ſaid, he could not expreſs a deeper ſenſe of the ſufferings of his 
poor Proteſtant Subjects in that Kingdom, than he had done in his often Meſſa- 
ges to both Houſes; by which he had offer'd, and was ſtill ready to venture, 
his Royal Perſon for their redemption, well knowing that as he was, in his own 
Intereſts, more concerned in them; ſo he was to make a ſtrict Account to Al 

mighty God for any negle& of His Duty, or their Preſervation. 


„For the manifold Attempts to provoke his late Army, and the Army of 


the Scots, and to raiſe a Faction in the City of London, and other parts of the 
Kingdom, if it were ſaid as relating to Him, he could not, without great In- 
dignation, ſuffer himſelf to be reproached to have intended the leaſt force, or 
threatning to his Parliament ; as the being Privy to the bringing up the Army 
would imply. Whereas, he called God to Witneſs, he never had any ſuch 
thought, nor knew of any ſuch reſolution concerning his late Army. For 
the Petition ſhewed him by Captain Leg, he ſaid, he well remembred the ſame, 
and the occaſion of that conference. Captain Leg beiug lately come out of the 
North, and repairing to him at White- Hal, his Majeſty asked him of the ſtate 
of his Army; and, after ſome relation of it, he told his Majeſty, that the 
Commanders and Officers of the Army, had a mind to Petition the Parliament, 
as others of his People had done, and ſhewed him the Copy of a Petition 3 
which he read, and fiuding it to be very humble, defiring the Parliament might 
receive no interruption in the Reformation of Church, and State, to the Model 
of Queen Elizabeth's days, his Majeſty told him, that he ſaw no harm in it; 
whereupon Captain Leg replied, that he believed all the Officers of the Army 
would like it, only, he thought, Sir Jacob Afly would be unwilling to ſign . 
ou 
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« gut of fear that it might diſpleaſe Him. His Majeſty then read the Petition 


« over again; and obſerving nothing in Matter or Form he conceived could 
ce poſlibly give juſt cauſe of Offence, he delivered it to him again, bidding him 
« pive it to Sir Jacob Afbly, for whoſe ſatisfaction he writ C. R. upon it, to te- 
« ſtify his Approbation; and he wiſhed that the Petition might be ſeen and pub- 
„ liſhed, and then he believed it would appear no dangerous one, nor a juſt 
« ground for the leaſt Jealouſy, or Miſapprehenſion. 4 oh 

* For Mr. Jermyn, he ſaid, it was well known that he was gone from White- 
« Hall, before he received the deſire of both Houſes for the reſtraint of his 
« Servants; neither returned he thither,or paſſed over by any Warrant granted 
« by him after that time. For the breach of Privilege in the Accuſation of 
« the Lord Kimbolton, and the five Members of the Houſe of Commons, he 
told them, he thought, he had given ſo ample ſatisfaction in his ſeveral Meſ- 
« ſages to that purpoſe, that it ſhould have been no more preſſed againſt him; 


„being confident, if the breach of Privilege had been greater than ever had 


© been before offer'd, his acknowledgment and retractation had been greater 
* than ever King had given: beſides the not examining how many of His Privi- 
te leges had been invaded in defence, and vindication of the other. And there- 
e fore, he hoped his true, and earneſt proteſtation in his Anſwer to their Order 


* concerning the Militia, would fo far have fatisfied them of his Intentions 


* then, that they would no more have entertained any Imagination of any o- 
ther deſign, than he there expreſſed. But why the liſting ſo many Officers, 
* and entertaining them at White-Hall, ſhould be miſconſtrued, he ſaid, he much 
* marvelled, when it was notoriouſly known the Tumults at Weſtminſter were 
* ſogreat, and their demeanour ſo ſcandalous and ſeditious, that he had good cauſe 


* to ſuppoſe his own Perſon, and thoſe of his Wife and Children, to be in ap- 


parent danger; and therefore, he had great reaſon to appoint a Guard about 
* him, and to accept the dutiful tender of the ſervices of any of his loving 
* SubjeAs, which was all he did to the Gentlemen of the Inns of Court. : 
For the Lord Digby, he aſſured them in the Word of a King, that he had 
* his Warrant to paſs the Seas, and had left his Court, Before ever he heard of 
* the Vote of the Houſe of Commons, or had any cauſe to imagin that his ab- 


* ſence would have been excepted againſt. What their Advertiſements were 


from Rome, Venice, Paris, and other parts, or what the Pope's Nuntio ſolli- 
* cits the Kings of France, and Spain, to do; or from what Perſons ſuch infor- 


* mations come to them, or how the credit and reputation of ſuch perſons had 


been ſifted and examined, he ſaid, he knew not; but was confident no ſober 
* honeſt man in his Kingdoms could believe, that he was ſo deſperate, or ſo 
< ſenſeleſs, to entertain ſuch deſigns, as would not only bury this his Kingdom 
* in ſudden diſtraction and ruin, but his own Name and Poſterity in perpetual 
„ Scorn, and Infamy. And therefore, he ſaid, he could have wiſhed in matters 
* of ſo high and tender a Nature, wherewith the minds of his good Subjects 
* muſt needs be ſtartled, all the expreſſions had been fo plain and eaſy, that no- 


thing might ſtick with them that reflected upon his Majeſty; ſince they thought 
* fit to publiſh it at all. | 
* And having now dealt thus plainly and freely with them, by way of Anſwer 
* to the particular grounds of their Fears, he ſaid, he hoped, upon a due conſide- 
ration and weighing of both together, they would not find the grounds to be 
** of that moment to beget, or longer to continue, a miſunderſtanding between 
* them; or force them to apply themſelves to the uſe of any other power, than 


„what the Law had given them: the which he always intended ſhould be the 


* meaſure of his own Power, and expected it ſhould be the rule of his Subjects 


Obedience. 

„Concerning his own Fears and Jealouſies, as he had no Intention of accu- 
* ſing them, ſo he ſaid, he was ſure no words ſpoken by him on the Suddain at 
'* Theobalds would bear that Interpretation. He had ſaid, for his reſidence 
„ near them, he wiſhed it might be ſo ſafe and honourable, that he had no cauſe 
to abſent himſelf from White-Hall ; and how That could be a breach of Pri- 
2 vilege of Parliament he could not underſtand. He ſaid, he had explained 
bis meaning in his Anſwer at New- Marſtet, at the preſentation of that Decla- 
ration, concerning the printed ſeditious Pamphlets, and Sermons, and the 
; great Tumults at Weſtminſter : And he ſaid, he muſt appeal to them, aud all 
the world, whether he might not juſtly n himſelf in danger of 3 
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'& And if he were now at White-Hall, he asked them, what ſecurity he had, 


ce that the like ſhould not be Again? eſpecially if any Delinquents of that Na- 
ce ture had been apprehended by the Miniſters of Juſtice, and had been reſcued 
&« by the people, and ſo as yet had eſcaped Unpuniſhed. He told them, if they 
ce had not yet been informed of the ſeditious words uſed in, and the circumſtan- 
ce ces of thoſe Tumults, and would appoint ſome way for the examination of 
e them, he would require ſome of his learned Counſel to attend with ſuch Evi- 
% dence as might ſatisſy them; and till that were done, or ſome other courſe 
ce ſhould be taken for his ſecurity, he ſaid, they could not with reaſon wonder, 
©« that he intended not to be, where he moſt deſired to be. 

„ He asked them whether there could Yet want evidence of his hearty and 
© importunate deſire to join with his Parliament, and all his faithful Subjects, 
ce jn defence of the Religion, and publick good of the Kingdom? Whether he 
© had given them no other earneſt but Words, to ſecure them of thoſe defires ? 
© He told them the very Remonſtrance of the Houſe of Commons (publiſhed in 
te November Jaſt) of the State of the Kingdom allowed him a more Real Teſti- 
ce mony of his good Affections than Words; that Remonſtrance valued his Acts 
« of Grace and Juſtice at ſo high a rate, that it declared the Kingdom to be 
© Then a Gainer, tho' it had charged it ſelf by Bills of Subſidies and Poll-money 


© with the levy of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, beſides the contracting a debt 


* ef two hundred and twenty thouſand pounds more to his Subjects of Scor- 
% land. He asked them whether the Bills for the Triennial Parliament, for relin- 
4% quiſhing his Title of impoſing upon Merchandize, and power of preſſing of 
« Soldiers, for the taking away the Star-Chamber, and High-Commiſſion 
Courts, for the regulating the Counſel Table, were but Words? whether 
ce the Bills for the Forreſts, the Stannery Courts, the Clarke of the Market, 
© and the taking away the Votes of Biſhops out of the Lord's Houſe, were but 


© Words; Laſtly, what greater earneſt of his truſt, and relyance on his Par- 


„ liament could he give, than the paſſing the Bill for the continuance of this pre- 
“ ſent Parliament? The Length of which, he ſaid, he hoped, would never alter 
te the Nature of Parliaments, and the Conſtitution of this Kingdom; or invite 
© his Subjects ſo much to abuſe his Confidence, as to eſteem any thing fit for 
te this Parliament to do, which were not fit, if it were in his power to diſſolve it 
te to Morrow. And after all theſe, and many other Acts of Grace on his part, that 
© he might be ſure of a perfect reconciliation between him and all his Subjects, he 


nad offered, and was ſtill ready to grant, a free, and general pardon, as ample as 


* themſelves ſhould think fit, Now if thoſe were not real expreſſions of the 
Affections of his Soul for the Publick Good of this Kingdom, he ſaid, he muſt 


© confefs that he wanted skill to manifeſt them. 


To conclude, alltho' he thought his Anſwer allready full to that point con- 
* cerning his return to London, he told them, that he was willing to declare, 
* that he looked upon it as a matter of ſo great weight, as with reference to 
* the Affairs of this Kingdom, and to his own inclinations and deſires, that if 
all he could Say or Do, could raiſe a mutual Confidence (the only way, with 


_ © Gods bleſſing, to make them all happy) and, by their incouragement, the 


Laus of the Land, and the Government of the City of London, might reco- 
ver ſome life for his ſecurity ; he would overtake their deſires, and be aſſoon 
„with them, as they could wiſh. And in the mean time, he would be ſure 
© that neither the buſineſs of Ireland, nor any other advantage for This Kingdom 
* ſhould ſuffer through His Defavlt, or by his Abſence ; he being ſo far from re- 
<* penting the Acts of his Juſtice and Grace, which he had allready performed to 
his people, that, he ſaid, he ſhould, with the ſame alacrity, be ſtill ready to 
* add ſuch New ones, as might beſt advance the Peace, Honour, and Proſperity 


« of this Nation. 


They who now read this Declaration, and remember only the inſolent, and undu- 
tiful Expreſſions in that Declaration, to which this was an Anſwer, and the more 
inſolent and ſeditious Actions which preceded, accompanied, and attended it, 
may think, that the ſtyle was not anſwerable to the provocation, nor Princely 
enough for ſuch a Conteſt; and may believe, that if his Majeſty had Then ex- 
preſſed himſelf with more Ind ignation for what he Had ſuffer*d, and more Re- 


ſolution, © that he would No More endure thoſe ſufferings, they who were not 


Yet grown to the hardineſs of Avowing the contempt of the King (and moſt 
of them having deſigns to be great With, and By Him, whom they provoked: 
' | | would 
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would ſooner have been checked, and recovered their Loyalty and Obedience. 
But they again who conſider and remember that Jun&ure of time, the incredible 
diſadvantage his Majeſty ſuffer'd by the miſunderſtanding of his going to the 
Houſe of Commons, and by the Popular miſtake of Privilege o Parliament, 
and conſequently of the breach of thoſe Privileges: And, on the contrary 

the great height and reputation the Factious Party had arrived to, the frata- 
gems they uſed, and the infuſions they made into the People, © of the Kings 
« giſinclination to the Laws of the Land; and eſpecially, © that he had conſen- 
« ted to all thoſe excellent Laws made this Parliament, (of which the people 
« were poſſeſſed) very unwillingly, and meant to avoid them: That the Queen 
« had an irreconcilable Hatred to the Religion profeſſed, and to the whole Na- 
« tion, and that her Power was unqueſtionable : That there was a deſign to 
« ſend the Prince beyond the Seas, and to marry him to ſome Papiſt: Above 
all (which the principal of them, with wonderful confidence, in all places avow- 
ed to be true) © that the Rebellion in Ireland was fomented, and countenanced 
« 2t leaſt, by the Qneen, that good terms might be got for the Catholicks in 
England I fay, whoever remembers all this, and, that though it might be 
« preſumed, that the exorbitancy of the Parliament might be very offenſive to 
ſome ſober and diſcerning.men, yet his Majeſty had no reaſon to preſume of 
their eminent and vehement Zeal on his behalf, ſince he ſaw all thoſe (ſome few 


only excepted) from whom he might challenge the duty, and faith of ſervants 
v/que ad aras, and for whoſe ſake he had undergone many difficulties, either to- 


tally aliened from his ſervice, and engaged Apainſt him, or, like men in a 


Trance, unapplicable to it: He will, I ſay, conclude that it concerned his Ma- 


jeſty, by all gentleneſs and condeſcention, to undeceive, and recover them to 
their ſobriety and underſtanding, before he could hope to make them apprehen- 
five-of their own duty, or the reverence that was due to him; and therefore, 
that he was to deſcend to all poſſible Arts, and Means to that purpoſe, it being 


very evident, that Men would no ſooner diſcern his Princely Juſtice and Clemen- 


cy, than they muſt be ſenſible of the Indignities which were offer'd to him; 
and incenſed againſt thoſe, who were the Authors of them. | 
And the truth is (which I ſpeak knowingly) at that time, the King's Reſolu- 
tion was to ſhelter himſelf wholely under the Law; to grant any thing, that 
by the Law he was obliged to grant ; and todeny, what by the Law was in his 


own Power, and which he found inconvenient to conſent to; and to oppoſe and 
puniſh any extravagant attempt by the force and Power of the Law, preſuming 


that the King and the Law together would have been ſtrong enough for any 
encounter that could happen; and that the Law was fo ſenſible a thing, that 


the People would eaſily perceive who endeavoured to Preſerve, and who to Sup- 


preſs it, and diſpoſe themſelves accordingly. 


The day before this Anſwer of his Majeſty came to the Members then fitting 


at Weſtminſter, though they knew they ſhould ſpeedily receive it, leaſt ſomewhat 
in it might Anſwer, and ſo prevent ſome other ſcandals they had a mind to lay 
to his Majeſty's charge, they ſent a Petition to him, in the Name of the Lords 
and Commons, upon occaſion of the ſhort curſory Speech he made to their Com- 
mittee, (which is before mentioned) at the delivery of their Declaration at New- 
Market, in which they told him, | 


That the Lords and Commons in Parliament could not conceive, that that Te Petition 


“% Declaration, which he received from them at New Market, was ſuch as did de- 


of the Lords 
and Commons 


ſerve that cenſure his Majeſty was pleaſed to lay upon them in that Speech, vreſented to 
Majeſty 
* companied with plainneſs, humility and faithfulneſs, they thought more pro- at York, 
© per for the removing the diſtraction of the Kingdom, than if they had then +200 26. 
© proceeded according to his Meſſage of the twentieth of January; by which he 


* which his Majeſty made to their Committee; their addreſs therein, being ac- 515 


ewas pleaſed to deſire, that they would declare, what they intended to do for his 
on Majeſty, and what they expected to be done for Themſelves; in both which, 
they ſaid, they had been very much hinder'd by his Majeſty's denial to ſecure 
them, and the whole Kingdom, by diſpoſing the Militia as they had divers 
times moſt Humbly Petitioned. And yet. they ſaid, they had not been 
2 altogether negligent of either, having lately made good proceedings in prepa- 
ring a Book of Rates, to be paſſed in a Bill of Tonnage and Poundage, and like- 
* wiſe the moſt material heads of thoſe humble deſires, which they intended 
to make to his Majeſty for the good and contentment of his Majeſty and his 


2 Z 2 2 People; 
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cc people; but none of thoſe could be perfected before the Kingdom be put in 


t ſafety, by ſetling the Militia : And until his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to 
& concur with his Parliament in thoſe neceſſary things, they held it impoſſible 
<« for his Majeſty to give the world, or his People, ſuch ſatisfaction concernin 

ee the Fears and Jealouſies, which they had expreſled, as they hoped his Majeſty 
ce had already received touching that exception, which he was pleaſed to take 
e to Mr. Pym's Speech. AS for his Majeſ.y's. Fears and Doubts, the ground 
« whereof was from ſeditious Pamphlets and Sermons, they ſaid, they ſhould 
© he as careful to endeavour the removal of them, aſſoon as they ſhould under. 
te ſtand what Pamplets and Sermons were by his Majeſty intended, as they hag 
ee heen to prevent all dangerous Tumults. And if any extraordinary Concourfe 
ce of People out of the City to Weſtminſter had the face and ſhew of Tumult and 

ce Danger, in his Majeſty's apprehenſion, it would appear to be cauſed by his 


e Majeſty's denial of ſuch a Guard to his Parliament, as they might have cauſe 


« to Confide in; and by taking into Whire-Hall ſach a Guard for Himſelf, as gave 


< juſt cauſe of Jealouſy to his Parliament, and of Terror and Offence to his Peo- 


te ple. They told him they ſought nothing but his Majeſty's Honour, and the 
ce Peace and Proſperity of his Kingdoms; and that they were heartily ſorry, 
ce they had ſuch plentiful matter for an Anſwer to that Queſtion, whether his 
c Majeſty had violated their Laws? They beſought his Majeſty to remember, 
« that the Government of this Kingdom, as it was, in a great part, managed 
ce by his Miniſters before the beginning of this Parliament, conſiſted of many 
c continued and multiplyed Acts of violation of Laws; the wounds whereof 
ce were ſcarcely heal'd, when the Extremity of all thoſe violations was far ex- 
<« ceeded by the late Strange, and unheard of breach of their Laws in the Accuſa- 
« tion of the Lord Ximbolton, and the five Members of the Commons Houſe, and 
e jn the proceedings thereupon 3 for which they had yet received no full 
ſatisfaction. 3 
Jo his Majeſty's next Queſtion, whether he had denied any Bill for the eaſe 
ce and ſecurity of his Subjects? They wiſh'd they could ſtop in the midſt of their 
“ Anſwer; that with much thankfulneſs they acknowledged, that his Majeſty 
<« had paſſed many good Bills full of contentment and advantage to bis People: 
© but Truth and Neceſſity inforced them to add this, that even in, or about the 
© time of paſſing thoſe Bills, ſome deſign or other had been on foot, which, if it 
ee had taken effect, would not only have deprived them of the fruit of thoſe Bills, 


e put have reduced them to a worſe condition of confuſion, than that wherein 


& the Parliament found them. | a 

And if his Majeſty had asked them the third Qneſtion intimated in that 
„Speech, what They had done for Him? they told him, their Anſwer would 
ce have been much more eaſy ; That they had paid two Armies with which the 
“ Kingdom was burthened the laſt year, and had undergone the Charge of the 
« War in Jreland at this time, when, through many other exceſſive Charges 
„ and preſſures, his Subjects had been exhauſted, and the ſtock of the Kingdom 
« very much diminiſhed ; which great miſchiefs, and the charges thereupon 
© enſuing, had been occaſioned by the evil Counſels ſo powerful with his Maje- 


„ ſſty, which had, and would coſt this Kingdom more than two Millions; all 


« which, in juſtice, ought to have been born by his Majeſty. „ 

“As for that free and general pardon his Majeſty had been pleaſed to offer, 
ce they ſaid, it could be no ſecurity to their Fears and Jealouſies, for which his 
de Majeſty ſeem'd to propound it; becauſe they aroſe not from any Guilt of their 
« own Actions, but from the evil deſigns, and attempts of others. 

To that their Humble Anſwer to that Speech, they deſired to add an Infor- 
“ mation, which they had lately received from the Deputy Governor of the 
„Merchant Adventurers as Rotterdam in Holland, that an unknown perſon, ap- 
e pertaining to the Lord Digby, did lately ſollicit one James Henly a Mariner, to 
e go to Elſenore, and to take charge of a Ship in the Fleet of the King of Pen- 
« -zark, there prepared; which he ſhould conduct to Hull. In which Fleet 
“e likewiſe, he ſaid, a great Army was to be tranſported ; and alltho' they 
<« were not apt to give credit to Informations of that Nature, yet they could not 
ce altogether think it fit to be neglected; but that it might juſtly add ſomewhat 
c tothe weight of their Fears and Jealouſies, conſidering with what circumſtan- 
c ces it was accompanied; with the Lord Digby's preceding expreſſions in his 
„Letter to her Majeſty, and Sir Lewis Dives; and his Majeſty's lungen 
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« courſe of withdrawing himſelf North-ward from his Parliament, in a manner 
« yery ſuitable and correſpondent to that evil Counſel ; which, they doubted, 
« would make much deeper impreſſion in the generality of his People ; and there- 
« fore, they moſt humbly adviſed, and beſought his Majeſty, for the procu- 
« ring and ſetling the confidence of his Parliament and all his Subjects, and 
« for the other important reaſons concerning the recoyery of Ireland, and 
& ſecuring This Kingdom, which had been formerly preſented to him, he would 
« he graciouſly pleaſed, with all convenic:nt ſpeed, to return to thoſe Ports, 
and to cloſe with the Counſel and defire of his Parliament; where he ſhould 
« find their dutiful affetions and endeavov.rs ready to attend his Majeſty with 
« ſuch entertainment, as ſhould not only give him juſt cauſe of ſecurity in their 
« faithfulneſs, but other manifold evidences of their earneſt intention, and en- 
ei deavours to advance his Majeſty's Service, Honour, and Contentment ; and 
« to eſtabliſh it upon the ſare Foundation of the Peace, and Proſperity of all his 
« Kingdoms. HS | | 3 
Tre which They called a Petition, being preſented to the King, his Maje- 
ſy immediately returned, by the ſ ame Meſtengers, his Anſwer in theſe 
words : | 


« If you would have had the patience to have expected our Anſwer to your The King's 
« laſt Declaration, (which, conſidering the nature of ir, hath not been long in Anſwef. 


“ coming) We believe, you would have ſaved your ſelves the labour of ſaying 
much of this Meſſage. And We could wiſh; that our Privileges on all parts 
“were ſo ſtated, that this way of Correſpondency might be preſerved with 
* that freedom which hath been uſed of old. For We muſt tell you, that if you 
« may ask any thing of us by Meſſage: or Petition, and in what Language (how 
* Unuſual ſoever) you think fit, and we muſt neither Deny the thing you ask, 
e nor give a Reaſon why we cannot Grant it, without being taxed of breakin 

your Privileges, or being Counſelled by thoſe, who are Enemies to the Peace 
ei of the Kingdom, and favourers of the Iriſh Rebellion (for we have ſeen your 
printed Votes upon our Meſſage from Huntington) you will reduce all our An- 
<ſwers hereafter into a very little room; in plain Engliſh, it is to take awa 


% the freedom of our Vote; which, were We but a Subject, were high Injuſtice, 


e but being your King, we leave all the world to judge What it is. : 
es this the way to compoſe all miſunderſtandings ? We thought, we ſhew- 


«* ed you one, by our Meſſage of the twentieth of January, if you have a better 


4 or readier, We ſhall willingly hearken to it, for hitherto you have ſhewed us 


© None. But why the refuſal to conſent to your Order, which You call a Denial 


of the Militia, ſhould be any interruption to it, we cannot underſtand. For 
* the Militia, which we allways thought neceſſary to be ſetled, we never de- 
* nied the Thing (as we told you in our Anſwer of the 28th of January) to the 


* Petition of the Houſe of Commons, for we accepted the Perſons, except for 
* Corporations; we only denied the Way. You ask it by way of Ordinance, 


* and with ſach a Preface, as we can neither with juſtice to our Honour, or In- 


* nocency conſent to. You exclude Us from any Power in the diſpoſition or 
« execution of it together with you, and for a time utterly Unlimited. We 


© tell you, we would have the Thing done; allow the Perſons, with that excep- 
0 odd deſire a Bill, the only Good Old way of impoſing on our ſubjects: We 
© are extremely unſatisfied what an Ordinance is, but well ſatisfied, that without 
© Our Conſent it is Nothing, nor Binding: and it is evident by the long time 
ſpent in this Argunient, the neceſſity and danger was not ſo imminent, but a 
* Bill might have been prepared; which if it ſhall Yet be done, with that due 
% Regard to Us, and care of our People, in the limitation of the power and o- 
ther circumſtances, we ſhall recede from nothing we formerly expreſled in that 
* Anſwer to your Order; otherwiſe, we muſt declare to all the world, that we 
© are not ſatisfied with, or ſhall ever allow our Subjects to be bound by, your 
© printed Votes of the fifteenth or ſixteenth of this Month; or that under 
„ pretence of Declaring what the Law of the Land is, you ſhall, without Us, 
* make a New Law, which is plainly the caſe of the Militia : and what is this 
© but to introduce an Arbitrary way of Government? | 

Concerning Pym's Speech, you will have found, by what the Lord Compton 
* and Mr Baynton brought from Us in Anſwer to that Meſſage they brought to 
Us, that, as yet, we reſt nothing ſatisfied in that particular. 
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ec As for the ſeditious Pamphlet and Sermons, We are both ſorry and aſham- 
< ed (in ſo great variety, and in irhich our Rights, Honour, and Authority, 
« zre ſo inſolently ſlighted and vilified, and in which the dignity and freedom 
© of Parliaments is ſo much invadecl, and violated) it ſhould be asked of Us to 
« Name any. The mentioning of tie Proteſtation proteſted, the Apprentices 
« Proteſtation, To your Tents O Ira el, or any other, would be too great an 
« excuſe for the reſt: If you think them not worth your enquiry,” We haye 
© done. But We think it moſt ſtratige to be told, that our denial of a Guard 
© (which we yet never denied, but granted in an other manner, and under a 
« Command at that time moſt accuſtomed in the Kingdom) or the denial of 
e any thing elſe (which is in our power legally to deny) which in our under. 


© ſtanding, of which God hath ſurely given us ſome uſe, is not fit to be grant- 


« ed, ſhould be any excuſe for ſo dangerous a Concourſe of People; which, not 
only in Our apprehenſion, but, We believe, in the interpretation of the Lay 
« itſelf, hath been allways held moſt Tumultuous, and Seditious. And We 
© muſt wonder, what, and whence cotne the Inſtructions: and Informations, 
** that thoſe People have, who can ſo eaſilj think themſelves obliged by the Prote- 
< {tation to Aſſemble in ſuch a manner for the defence of Privileges, which 
© cannot be ſo clearly known to any of them, and ſo negligently paſs over the 
© conſideration, and defence of our Rights, ſo beneficial and neceſſary for 
<© themſelves, and ſcarce unknown to any of them; which by their Oaths | 
% Allegiance and Supremacy, and even by the ſame Proteſtation, they are a: 
© leaſt Equally obliged to defend. And what interruptions ſuch kind of Aſſem- 
blies may be to the freedom of future Parliaments (if not ſeaſonably diſcoun- 
«© tenanced and ſuppreſſed) We muſt adviſe you to conſider; as likewiſe, whe- 
ther both our Rights and Powers may not by ſich means be nſurped, by hands 
not truſted by the Conſtitution of this Kingdom. For our Guard, We refer 
** you to our Anſwer to your Declaration. ” 
ce By that Queſtion of violating your Laws, by which We endeavour'd to ex- 
* preſs our care, and reſolution to obſerve them, We did not expect, yon 
** would have been invited to have looked back ſo many years, for which you 
* have had ſo ample reparation ; neither looked We to have been reproached 
© with the Actions of our Miniſters Then againſt the Laws, whilſt we cxpre5 
* ſo great Zeal for the Preſent Defence of them; it being our reſolution, upon 
„ obſervatioa of the miſchief which then grew by Arbitrary Power (tho' made 
** plauſible to us by the ſuggeſtions of Neceſſity and imminent Danger, and take 
** you heed, You fall not into the ſame error, upon the ſame ſuggeſtions) hereat- 
** ter to keep the Rule Our ſelf, and to Our Power require the ſame from all o- 


0 


© thers. But above all, We muſt be moſt ſenſible of what you caſt upon us for 


** requital of thoſe good Bills, you cannot deny. We have denied any ſuch de- 


< ſign; and as God Allmighty muſt judge in that point between us, who knows 


our upright intentions at the paſſing thoſe Laws, ſo in the mean time we defy 


* the Devil to prove, that there was any deſign (with Our Knowledge, or 
© Privity) in or about the time of paſſing thoſe Bills, that had it taken effect, 
could have deprived Our Subjects of the fruit of them. And therefore we de- 
mand full reparation in this point, that we may be cleared in the ſight of al 


_ © the world, and chiefly in the Eyes of our loving Subjects, from ſo notorious 


and falſe an imputation, as this is. | 

* We are far from denying what you have done; for We acknowledge tb: 
charge Our People hath ſuſtained in keeping the two Armies, and in relicv- 
* ing Ireland; of which we are'to ſenſible, that in regard of thoſe great bur- 
** thens Our People hath undergone, We have and do patiently ſuffer tboſe 
extreme Perſonal Wants, as our Predeceſſors have been ſeldom put to, rather 


© than We would preſs upon them; which we hope, in time, will be conſidei- 


ed on your parts. 

In our offer of a general pardon, our intent was to compoſe and ſecure the 
25 general condition of our Subjects, conceiving that, in theſe times of great dis- 
© traCtions, the good Laws of the Land have not been enough obſerved; but it 
is a ſtrange world, when Princes profered Favours are counted Reproachcs3 
C; , - . 
vet if you like not this Our offer, We have done. | 

„Concerning any diſcourſes of Foreiga Forces, though We have given yo? 


** a full Anſwer in Ours to your laſt Declaration, yet We muſt tell you, we 32 
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neither ſo ill an opinion of Our own merit, or the Affections of our good Sub- 
« jects, as to think Our ſelf in need of any Forreign Forces to preſerve us from 
« oppreſſion ; and we ſhall not need for any other purpoſe : but are confident, 


ce through Gods providence, not to want the good wiſhes and Aſſiſtance of the 


« whole Kingdom, being reſolved to build upon that ſure Foundation, the Law 
« of the Land; and we take it very ill, that General diſcourſes between an 


«© Unknown Perſon and a Mariner, or inferences upon Letters, ſhould be able 


« to prevail in matters ſo Improbable in themſelves, and Scandalous to Us; for 
« which we cannot but likewiſe ask reparation, not only for the vindication 
© of our own Honour, but alſo thereby to ſettle the minds of our Subjects, 
© whoſe fears and jealouſies would ſoon vaniſh, were they not fed and maintained 
& by ſuch falſe and malicious Rumours as theſe. 5 

« For Our Return to Our Parliament, We have given a full Anſwer in Ours 
ce to your Declaration; and you ought to look on us as not Gone, but Driven 
** (we ſay not By you, yet) From you. And if it be not ſo eaſy for you to make 
4“ ur reſidence in Londen ſo ſafe, as We could deſire, We are and will be con- 
* tented, that Our Parliament be Adjourn'd to ſuch a place, where we may be 


* fitly and ſafely with you. Por tho' We are not pleaſed to be at this diſtance, - 


** yet you are not to expect Our preſence, until you ſhall both ſecure us concer- 
“ning Our juſt Apprehenſions of tumultuary Inſolencies, and likewiſe give 
: Us ſatisfaction for thoſe inſupportable and inſolent Scandals, that are raiſed 

upon Us. | 

To Conclude, as We have or ſhall not refuſe any agreeable way to juſtice 
© or Honour, which ſhall be offer'd to Us for the begetting a right underſtand- 
* ing between us; ſo we are reſolved that no ſtreights or neceſſities, to which 
© We May be driven, ſhall ever compel us to do that, which the reaſon 


* and underſtanding that God hath given us, and Our Honour, and Intereſt, 


* with which God hath truſted us for the good of Our Poſterity and Kingdoms, 
* ſhall render unpleaſant and grievous to Us. Ard we aſſure you, how meanly 
* ſoever You are pleaſed to value the diſcharge of Our publick Duty, We are 
* fo conſcious to Our ſelf of having done Our part ſince this Parliament, that 


* in whatſoever condition We now ſtand, We are confident of the continued 


protection from Allmighty God, and the conſtant Gratitude, Obedience, and 


Affection from Our People. And We ſhall truſt God with all. 


Theſe quick Anſwers from the King gave them very much trouble, and made 
it erident to them, that he would be no more Swagger'd into conceſſions, that 


he thought unreaſonable, or perſwaded to them upon General promiſes, or an im- 
plicit confidence in their Future modeſty ; but that he demanded reparation for 


the breach of his Privileges, and ſo fought with them with their own Weapons, 
troubled them much more; apprehending that, in a ſhort time, the People might 
be perſwaded to believe, that the King was in the right, and had not been well 
dealt with: and tho? ſome few, who thought themſelves too far ingaged to re- 
tire, were glad of the ſharpaeſs of theſe Paper-Skirmiſhes, which they believed 


made the wound ſtill wider, and more incurable; yet the Major part, which 


tad been induced to joyn with them out of Confidence that the King would yield, 
and that their boldneſs and importunity in Asking, would prevail with his Ma- 
jeſty to Conſent, wiſhed themſelves fairly unintangled; and I have heard many 
of the fierceſt Concurrers, and who have ever ſince kept them company, at that 
time profeſs, © that if any Expedient might be found to reconcile the preſent 
difference about the Militia, they would no more Adventure upon Demands 
© of the like Nature: and the Earl of Eſſex himſelf was ſtartled, and confeſſed 
to his Friends, © that he defired a more moderate proceeding ſhould be in Par- 
* liament; and that the King, who had Given ſo much, ſhould Receive ſome 
* atisfa&tion. © But thoſe of the Court, who thought their faults to their Ma- 
ſter moſt unpardonable, could not endure that the youngeſt Courtier, ſhould be 
the eldeſt Convert; and therefore, by repeating what the King and Queen had 
laid of him Heretofore, and by freſh Intelligence, which they procured from 
York, of what the King Then thought of him, they per ſwaded him,“ that his 
condition was too deſperate to recede: and all men were perſwaded, that this 


eddy deportment of the King proceeded from ſome new evil Counſellors, Wbo 
would be aſſoon Deſtroyed, as Diſcovered ; and that Then they would ſo carry 


inemſelves, that the King ſhould owe his Greatneſs, and his Glory (for they till 
wi | Aaaa 2 OT On ſaid, 
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ſaid, © he ſhould excel] all his Predeceſſors in both) to Their formed Counſelz 
and Activity, and not to the Whiſpers of thoſe, who thought to do his buſineſs 
without them. And I am perſwaded that even then, and I was at that time no 
ſtranger to the perſons of moſt that governed, and a diligent obſerver of their 
carriage, they had rather a deſign of making themſelves powerful with the Kin ; 


and great at Court, than of leſſening the power of the One, or reforming the 


diſcipline of the Other: but, no doubt, there were ſome Few in the number that 
looked further; yet by pretending That, kept up the Mettal of writing, and in- 
clined them for their Honour to new Declarations. 

The King found himſelf at ſome eaſe, and moſt Perſons of Quality of that 
great County, and of the Counties adjacent, reſorted to him, and many perſons 
of condition from London, and thoſe parts, who had not the courage to attend 
upon him at White-Hall ;, ſo that the Court appeared with ſome luſtre. And 
now he begun to think of executing ſome of thoſe reſolutions, which he had 
made with the Queen before her departure; One of which was, and to be firſt 
done, the removing the Earls of Eſſex and Holland from their Offices in the Court, 


the One of Chamberlain, the Other of the Groom of the Stole, which hath the 


reputation and benefit of being firſt Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber. Indeed 
no man could ſpeak in the juſtification of either of them, yet no man thought 
them equally culpable. The Earl of Holland was a Perſon meerly of the Kings, 
and his Fathers creation; raiſed from the condition of a private Gentleman, a 
younger Brother of an extraction that lay under a great blemiſh, and without 
any fortune, to a great height by their meer favour, and bounty. And they 
had not only adorn'd him with Titles, Honours, and Offices, but inabled him 
to ſupport thoſe in the higheſt Luſtre, and with the largeſt Expence : and this 
King had drawn many inconveniencies, and great diſadvantages, upon himſelf 


and his ſervice, by his preferring him to ſome Truſts, which Others did not on- 


ly Think themſelves, but Really were worthier of; but eſpecially by indulg- 


ing him ſo far in the rigorous execution ofhis Office of Chief Juſtice in Eyre, in 
which he brought more prejudice upon the Court, and more diſcontent upon the 


King, from the moſt conſiderable part of the Nobility and Gentry in England, 
than proceeded from any one Action, that had its riſe from the King's will and 
pleaſure, tho? it was not without ſome Warrant from Law ; but having not 
been practiſed for ſome hundreds of years, was looked upon as a terrible Inno- 
vation and Exaction upon Perſons, who knew not that they were in any fault; 
nor was any imputed to them, but the Original Sin of their Forefathers, even 
for which they were obliged to pay great penalties and ranſoms. That Such a 
Servant ſhould ſuffer his Zeal to leſſen and decay towards Such a Maſter, and that 
he ſhould keep a Title to lodge in His Bed-Chamber, from whoſe Court he had, 
upon the matter, withdrawn himſelf, and adhered to, and aſſiſted thoſe, who 
affronted and contemned his Majeſty ſo notoriouſly, would admit of no manner 


of Interpoſition and Excuſe. 


Leſs was to be objected againſt the Earl of Eſſex, who as he had been, all his 
life, without obligations from the Court, and believed he had undergone op- 
en there, ſo he was, in all reſpects, the ſame man he had all ways profeſ- 
ed himſelf to be, when the King put him into that Office; and in receiving of 
which, many men believed, that He rather gratify'd the King, than that bis 
Majeſty had obliged Him in conferring it; and it had been, no doubt, tie 
chief reaſon of putting the Staff in his hand, becauſe in that Conjuncture no o- 
ther man, who would in any degree have appeared worthy of it, had the cou- 
rage to receive it. However having taken the Charge upon him, he ought no 
doubt, to have taken all his Maſters concernments more to heart, than he had 
done; and he can never be excuſed for ſtaying in White- Hall, when the King 
was with that Outrage driven from thence, and for chooſing to behold the 
triumph of the Members return to Weſtminſter, rather than to attend his Ma- 
jeſty's Perſon in ſo great perplexity to Hampton-Court ; which had been his du- 


ty to have done, and for failing wherein no other excuſe can be made, but 


that, after he had taken ſo full a reſolution to have waited upon his Majeſty 
thither, that he had dreſſed himſelf in his travelling habit, he was diverted 
from it by the Earl of Holland, who ought to have accompanied him in the fer- 
vice, and by his averment, © that if he went, he ſhould be aſſaſſinated ; which 
& was not poſlible ſhould have ever been ſo much as thought of. 3 
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' Notwithſtanding all this, the Perſons truſted by his Majeſty and remaining 
at London, had no ſooner notice of it (which his Majeſty ſent to them, that he 
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might be adviſed the beſt way of doing it) but they did all they could to diſ- 
ſwade the purſuing it. They did not think it a good conjuncture to make thoſe 
two per ſons deſperate; and they knew that they were not of the temper and 
inclinations of thoſe, who had too much credit with them, nor did deſire to 
drive things to the utmoſt extremities, which could never better their condi- 
tions; and that they did both rather deſire to find any Expedients, by which 
they might make a ſafe and an honourable Retreat, than to Advance in the 


way they were engaged in. But the Argument they chiefly inſiſted on to the 


King was, © that being deprived of their Offices, they would be able to do more 
& miſchief, and ready to imbark themſelves with the moſt deſperate perſons, in 
« the moſt deſperate Attempts ; which fell out accordingly. And there is 
great reaſon to believe, that if that reſolution the King had taken, had not 
been too obſtinately purſued at that time, many of the miſchiefs, which after- 
wards fel] out, would have been prevented; and, without doubt, if the Staff had 
remained ſtill in the hands of the Earl of Eſſex, by which he was charged with 
the defence and ſecurity of the King's Perſon, he would never have been pre- 
vailed with to have taken upon him the Command of that Army, which was 


. afterwards raiſed againſt the King, and with which ſo many battles were fought. 


And there can be as little doubt in any man, who knew well the nature 
and temper of that time, that it had been very difficult, if not utterly 
impoſſible, for the two Houſes of Parliament to have raiſed an Army Then, if 
the Earl of Eſſex had not conſented to be General of that Army. 


But the King was inexorable in the point; he was obliged by promiſe to the 


Queen at parting, which he would not break; and her Majeſty had contracted fo 


_ great an indignation againſt the Earl of Holland, whoſe ingratitude indeed to- 


wards Her was very odious, that ſhe had ſaid, © She would never live in the 
* Court if He kept his place. And ſo the King ſent an Order to Littleton the 


Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, that he ſhould require the Staff and Key 


* from the one, and the other, and receive them into his cuſtody. The Keep- 
er trembled at the Office, and had not courage to undertake it. He went 
preſently to the Lord Falkland, and deſired him to aſſiſt him in making his excuſe 
ro the King. He made many profeſſions of his Duty to the King, who, he 
© hoped would not command him in an Affair ſo unſuitable to the Office he held 
under him: that no Keeper had been employed in ſuch a ſervice; that if he 
© ſhould execute the Order he had received, it would in the firſt place be Voted 
* a breach of Priviledge in him, being a Peer; and the Houſe would commit 


* him to Priſon, by which the King would receive the greateſt affront, tho' He 


© ſhould be ruin'd ; whereas the thing it ſelf might be done by a more proper 
* Officer, without any inconvenience. 5 5 
How weak ſoever the Reaſons were, the Paſſion was ſtrong, and the Lord 


Falkland could not refuſe to convey his Letter to the King, which contained 


his Anſwer in his own words, with all the imaginable profeſſions of Duty 
and Zeal for his Service. How ill ſoever his Majeſty was ſatisfied, he ſaw 
the buſineſs would not be done that way; and therefore he writ immediately 


a Letter, all in his own hand, to the Lord Fallland: in which, with ſome 


gracious expreſſions of excuſe for putting that work upon Him, he comman- 
ded him “ to require the ſurrender of the Enſtgns of their Offices from thoſe two 
Earls. The Lord Faltland was a little troubled in receiving the command, 
They were perſons from whom he had always received great civilities, 
and with whom he had muck credit; and this harſh office might have been 
more naturally, and as effeQually performed by a Gentleman Uſher, as the 


| fame Staff had been demanded before from the Earl of Pembroke, within 


leſs than a Year. However, he would make no excuſe, being a very punctual 
and exact Perſon in the Performances of his Duty; and ſo went to both of them, 
and met them coming to the Houſe, and imparted his Meſſage to them : They 
deſired him very civilly, © that he would give them leave to confer a little to- 

te 2 20 © » . 
a gether, and they would within half an hour, ſend for him into the Houſe of 
Commons; whither he went, aud they within leſs time, ſent to him to meet 
them in Sir Thomas Cotton's Garden (a place adjacent, where the Members of 
both Houſes uſed frequently to walk) * 4 with very few words, they deli- 
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veted the Staff and the Key into his hands, who immediately carried them to 


his Lodging ; and They went up to the Houſe of Peers : and preſently both 
Houſes took notice of it, and with Paſhon, and bitter I againſt the 
evil Counſellors, who had given his Majeſty that Counſel, they concurred in 2 
Vote, © that whoſoever preſumed to accept of either of thoſe Offices, 
te ſhould be reputed an Enemy to his Country; and then they proceeded with 
more impetaoſity in the buſinefs of the Militia, and all other matters which moſt 
trenched upon the King's Authority. SAG 

Whilſt they were ſo eager in purſuit of the Militia, and pretended the ne- 
ceſſity ſo eminent, that they cold not defer the diſpoſition thereof till it might 
be Formally, and Regularly ſettled by Bill, they had their Eye upon another 


Militia, the Royal Navy; without recovering of which to their own power 


(tho they were fatisfy'd by the pulſe of the People, that they would join with 
them, and be generally obedient to their commands) they had no mind to ven- 
ture upon the execution of their Land Ordinance. And therefore in the begin- 
ning of the Spring, when the Fleet for that Year was provided, after they had 


excepted againſt ſuch Perſons to be Captains of Ships, as they thought not de. 


voted to them (as is before mentioned) they ſent a formal Meſſage to the Lords, 
© that the Earl of Northumberland Lord Admiral, might be moved to conſti- 
te tute the Earl of Warwick his Admiral of the Fleet for that years ſervice, be- 
ce jng a Perſon of ſuch Honour and experience, as they might ſafely Confide in 
<« him; and that the Earl of Warwick might be deſired to undertake that ſervice. 
The Lords thought fit that the King's approbation might be firſt deſired, be- 
fore it was recommended to the Earl of Northumberland ; but the Commons 


thought that ſaperfiuous, ſince the Officers of the Fleet were abſolutely in 


the Earls diſpoſal ; and therefore refuſed to ſend to the King, but of Themſelves 
ſent to both the one Earl, and the other; and the Barl of Warwick, being wel 
pleaſed with the Truſt, very frankly, without waiting the Kings conſent, decla- 
red © that he was ready to undertake the imployment. But this being ſo pub- 
lickly agitated, the King could not but take notice of it; and finding that the 
buſineſs ſhould not be propoſed to him, thought it neceſſary, to ſignify his plea- 
ſure in it, that ſo at leaft the Lord Admiral might not pretend innocence, if 
ought ſhould be done to his differvice ; and therefore, he appointed Mr Secreta- 
ry Nicholas to write to the Earl of Northamberland, ©* that his Majeſty expected 
© that Sir John Pennington ſhonld Command that Fleet, as he had done two or 
ce three years before. This Letter being communicated to both Houſes, and 
the Lord Admiral being thereby upon the diſadvantage of a Single conteſt with 
the King, the Houſe of Commons, rather out of kindneſs and reſpe& to the 
Earl, than of Duty to the King, Condeſcended to joyn with the Lords in a 
Meſſage to his Majeſty; which they ſent not by Members of their own, but 
directed the Lord Keeper © to incloſe it in a Letter to the Secretary attend- 
« ing the King, and to ſend the ſame to York ; which he did according]y, 
The Meſſage was: 5 

tc That the Lords and Commons, in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, hay- 
ce ins found it neceſſary to provide, and fet to Sea, a ſtrong and powerful Navy 
« for the defence of this Kingdom againſt Forreign force, and for the ſecurity 
« of his Majeſty's other Dominions, the Charge whereof was to be born by the 
© Common-wealth : and taking notice of the indifpoſition of the Lord Admiral, 
« which diſabled him, at that time, for commanding the Fleet in his own Per- 
e“ ſon, did thereupon recommend unto his Lordſhip the Earl of Warwick, a Pet- 
ce ſon of fach Quality and Abilities, as in whom they might beſt Confide, to 
e ſypply his Lordſhips room for this imployment ; and underſtanding that his 
« Majeſty hath Since fignify'd his pleaſure concerning that Command for Jobs 
c Pennington, they ſaid, they did hold it their Duty to repreſent to his Majeſty, 
< the great danger, and miſchief the Common-wealth was like to ſuſtain by ſuck 


ee interruption: and therefore did humbly beſeech his Majeſty, that the Noble Per- 


The King's 


| Anſwer. 


« ſon, recommended by both Houſes of Parliament for this ſervice, might be no 
longer detained from it, ont of any particular reſpect to any other Perſon 
* whatſoever. ; = 
The ſame day that this Meſſage came to his Majeſty, he diſpatched an An. 
wer to the Lord Keeper; in which he told him, That he wonder'd both at 
* the Form, and Matter of that incloſed paper he had fent to him, . = 
| 6 4 
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_ « Nate of both Houſes of Parliament: It being neither by the way of Petition, 
« Declaration, or Letter; and for the Matter, he believed it was the firſt time 
« that the Houſes of Parliament had taken upon them the Nomination, or Re- 
« commendation of the chicf Sea-Commander ; but it added to the wonder, that 
« Str John Pemington being already appointed by him for that ſervice, upon the 
«4 recommendation of his Admiral, and no fault ſo mach as —_ againſt him, 
« another ſhould be recommended to him. Therefore, he ſaid, his reſolution 
« gpon that point was, that he would not alter him, whom he had already ap- 
« pointed to Command that years Fleet ; whoſe every ways ſufficiency was ſo 
« qniverſally known, the which he way confident his Admiral, if there ſhould be 
Oc gon, would make moſt evident; againſt whoſe teſtimony he ſappoſed 
« his Parliament would not except. And the there were yet None appointed, 
« or the faid Sir John, through fome accident, not able to perform the fervice ; 
é yet, he fatd, the men of that profeſſion were ſo well known to him, beſides 
many other reaſons, that (his Admiral excepted, becauſe of his place) recom- 
« mendations of that kind would not be acceptable to him. 

This Anſwer was no other than they expected, tho' they ſeem'd tronbled at 
it, and pretended that they had many things of Miſdemeanour to object apainſt 
Sir Joim Pennington, at leaſt fuch matters as would render him incapable of that 
Truſt ; the greateſt of which was that he had convey'd the Lord Digby over Sea; 
tho” they well knew (as is before mentioned) that he had the King's Warrant 
and Command for that purpoſe ; and therefore moved the Lords that he might 
he ſent for to be examined upon many particulars : and in the mean time, whilſt 
they caufed him to attend their leiſure to be examined, they proceeded in haſt- 
ning the Earl of Warwick to make himſelf ready for the Service, who made no 
ſcruple of undertaking it; and the Earl of Northumberland receiving the Order 
and Deſire of both Houſes © to grant his Commiſſion to him to be Admiral of 
© that Fleet, thought himſelf ſufficiently excuſed towards the King, and did it 
« accordingly. The two Houſes in the mean time, without any further thought 
of procuring the King's Conſent, preparing reaſons to ſatisfy his Majeſty for the 
Neceſſity, or Conveniency of their proceeding. „ 

Many men, eſpecially they, who at a diſtance obſerved and diſcerned the 
difficulties the King was like to encounter, wonder'd that upon ſo apparent a 
breach of Truſt, and act of Undutifulneſs, his Majeſty did not at that time re- 
voke the Lord Admiral's Commiſſion which was but during pleaſure ; and fo put 
that ſure Guard of the Kingdom, his Navy, under ſuch a Command as he might 
depend upon. But the truth is, it was not Then Counſellable ; for (beſides that 
it was eaſier to Reſolve, © that it was fit to remove the Earl of Northumberland, 
* than to find a Man e e for the place) that way it might have been 
E to have prevented the going out of any Fleet to Sea, which would 
ave confirmed the frantick Jealouſies of bringing in Forreign Forces ; but not 
have reduced it to his own obedience. SEE 

They had, by degrees, ſo order'd the collection of Tonnage and Ponndage, 
by paſſing Bills for ſix weeks and two months at a time, and putting thoſe, who 
ſhould receive or pay thoſe Duties otherwiſe than they were granted by thoſe 
Bills, into a Premunire ; and fo terrify'd the old Cnſtomers, that the King had 
no other means of ſetting out his Fleet, than by the monies ariſing by the Cuſ- 
toms, which they abſolutely diſpoſed of; and at this time had contracted with 
the Victualler, made the Ships ready, and hired many Merchants Ships to joyn 
in that Fleet for the Guard of the Seas. And whilſt this matter of the Admiral 
was in ſuſpence, they ſuffered the former Bill of Tonnage and Poundage to ex- 

ire, and did not, till the very night before, paſs a new Bill ; which could not 

ave the Royal Aſent till many days after, the King being then at Tork Yet 
the Houſe of Commons, to ſalve all danger of the Premunire, on the 24th of 

March, being the very day that the former Bill expired, ſent an Order to all 
8 Collectors of the Cuſtoms, many of which could not receive it in ten days 
after; 

1 That the new Bill being paſſed by both Houſes for the continuance of thoſe 

et 2 2 . - 

payments until the third day of May (which could not yet receive the Royal 
Aﬀent, in regard of the remoteneſs of his Majeſty's Perſon from the Parlia- 

ment) which monies to be collected by that Bill were to be imployed in the ne- 

: ceſſary guarding of the Seas, and defence of the Common-wealth. It was 

| B Dbb 2 © there- 
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* therefore ordered by the Commons in Parliament, that the ſeveral Officers 
te belonging to the Cuſtom Houſe, both in the Port in Londen, and the Out- 
Ports, ſhould not permit any Merchant or other to Lade, or Unlade any Goods 
* or Merchandizes, before ſuch Perſons do make due entries thereof in the Cys. 
tom Houſe. And it was declared alſo by the ſaid Commons, that ſuch OK. 
e cers, upon the reſpective entry made by any Merchant as aforeſaid, ſhould in- 
e timate to ſuch Merchant, that it was the Advice of the Commons, for the 
© better eaſe of the ſaid Merchants, and in regard the reſpective Duties would 
relate, and become due as from that day; that the ſaid Merchants upon entr 

Hof their Goods, as uſually they did, when a Law was in force to that purpoſe 
„would depoſite ſo much money as the ſeveral Cuſtoms would amount unto, in 
© the hands of ſuch Officers, to be by them accounted to his Majeſty, as the 


reſpective Cuſtoms due by the ſaid Bill, when the ſaid Bill ſhould have 


„the Royal Aﬀent ; or otherwiſe, his Majeſty refuſing the paſſing thereof 
e the ſaid monies to be reſtored, upon demand, unto the ſeveral Merchants 
ce reſpeQively. . CT 
By which Order, which was a more abſolute Diſpenſation for a Præmunire, 
than ever any Non-obſtante granted by the Crown, the Cuſtoms were as frank- 
ly, and fully paid, as if an Act of Parliament had been paſſed for that purpoſe; 
and aſſoon as the Commiſſion could be ſent, and returned from York, the Act 


was paſſed. But no doubt they had a further deſign in ſuffering the Bill totally 


to expire, before they prepared a new One, than at that time was apprehend- 
ed; and intended, under ſuch a Popular neceſſity, which ſeem'd to be occa- 
ſioned by the King's abſence, to bring their own Orders in ſuch a reputation, 
that in another neceſſity which They ſhould Declare, they might by the Prece- 
dent of this, which was the only indemnity all thoſe Merchants who paid, and 


the Officers, who received Cuſtoms, had for the preſervation of their Eſtates, 


be currently and abſolutely obeyed and ſubmitted to. 
By this it appears the King could not at That time, with conveniency or 


ſafety to his Affairs, diſplace the Earl of Northumberland; and he believed, if 


his occaſions ſhould Hereafter require it, that the Time would be much more 
ſeaſonable, when the Fleet was at Sea; and the Thing it ſelf more practicable 


which was a true concluſion. However, he expreſſed ſo much diſlike againſt 


the Earl of WarwicF's commanding that Fleet, that he was not willing that any 
Officers, whom he valued, ſhould take imployment under him ; which he had 
ſhortly after cauſe to repent. For, by this means, the Vice-Admiralty, which 
was deſigned to Captain Cartwright, the Controller of the Navy, who hath ſince 
ſufficiently teſtify'd how advantageouſly to his Majeſty he would have ma- 
naged that Charge upon his refuſal (which was occaſioned by intimation from 
his Majeſty, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned) was conferred upon Batten, an 
obſcure fellow; and, tho' a good Sea-man, unknown to the Navy till he was 
two or three years before, for money, made Surveyor, who executed it 
ever ſince with great animoſity againſt the King's Service, of which more 
hereafter. : 5 „ 

Being, by this means, ſecure at Sea, they proceeded with more Vigour at 


Land; and, tho' they thought it not yet ſeaſonable to execute their Ordinance 


for the Militia with any Form and Pomp, they directed, Underhand, their A- 
gents and Emiſſaries, that the People, of Themſelves, ſnould chuſe Captains 
< and Officers, and Train under the name of Voluntiers; which begun to be 
practiſed in many places of the Kingdom, but only in thoſe Corporations, and 
by thoſe Inferior people, who were notorious for Faction, and Schiſm in Reli- 
gion. The King's Declarations, which were now carefully publiſhed, gave them 
ſome trouble, and made great impreſſion, in Sober men, who were moved with 


the Reaſon, and in Rich men, who were ſtartled at the Commands in them 


But that Clauſe in the King's Anſwer to their Declaration, preſented to him at 
New- Market, in which he told them, that if they had not been informed of the 
« ſeditious words uſed in, and the circumſtances of the Tumults, and would ap- 
<< point ſome way for the examination of them, that he would require ſome o 

his learned Counſel to attend with ſuch evidence as might ſatisfy them, tro! 
bled them much more, For if there were ſtill ſo much courage left in the King? 
Counſel, that they durſt appear to inform againſt any of thoſe proceedings, 
which They favoured, they ſhould find men grow more affraid of the Law FR 
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of Them; which would deſtroy all their deſigns. Therefore they reſolved to 

roceed with all exped ition, and ſeverely againſt the Atturney General for his 
Treſpaſs and Preſumption upon their Priviledges, in the Accuſation of the five 
Members, and the Lord Nimbolton: of the circumſtances of which Proceeding, 
and Judgment thereupon, being as extraordinaty, and as diſtant from the Rules 
of Juſtice, at leaſt of Practice, as any thing that then happen'd, it will not be 
_ Shortly after they had Impeached him (which is mentioned before) and the 
King had found it neceſſary to give over any proſecution againſt the Others, his 
Majeſty being deſirous now he had freed Them, that they ſhould free His At- 
turney, Writ a Letter from Royſton, when he was in his way to Tork, to the 


Lord Keeper; in which he told him © that the Articles, which had been pre- 


« ferred againſt the Members, were, by Himſelf, delivered to his Atturney 


« General engroſſed in paper; and that he had then commanded him to accuſe 


« thoſe Perſons, upon thoſe Articles of High-Treaſon, and other Miſdemea- 
« nours; and, in His Name, to deſire a Committee of Lords might be appoin- 
© ted to take the examination of ſuch Witneſſes as ſnould be produced, as for- 
© merly had been done in caſes of like nature, according to the Juſtice of the 
“ Houſe. And his Majeſty did further declare, that his ſaid Atturney did not ad- 
« viſe or contrive the ſaid Articles, nor had any thing to do with, or in advi- 
© ſing, any breach of Priviledge that followed after. And for what he did in 
© obedience to His Commands, he conceived he was bound by Oath, and the du- 
« ty of his Place, and by the Truſt repoſed in him by his Majeſty, ſo to do: and 
© that if he had refuſed to obey his Majeſty therein, his Majeſty would have que- 
«© ſtioned him for breach of Oath, Duty, and Truſt ; but now having declared 
© that he found cauſe wholely to deſiſt from proceeding againſt the Perſons ac- 
& cuſed, he had commanded him to proceed no further therein, nor to produce, 
“ nor diſcoverany Proof concerning the ſame. 0 


Though this Teſtimony of his Majeſty's clearly abſolved him from the Guilt, 


with which he was charged, yet it rather haſten'd the Trial, and ſharpen'd the 


edge, that was before keen enough againſt him; and the day of Trial being come, 
when the Members of the Commons, who were appointed for the Proſecution, 


« 


found that Counſel was ready (which had been aſligned by the Lords) for the 


defence of the Atturney General, they profeſſed, ** that they would admit no 
_ © Counſel; that it was below the dignity of the Houſe of Commons to plead 


* againſt feed Counſel ; that whoever preſumed to be of Counſel with a Per- 
u accuſed by the Commons of England ſhould be taught better to know his 
duty, and ſhould have cauſe to repent it. The Lords ſeem'd much moved 
with this reproach, that their Acts of Judicature ſhould be queſtioned, and the 
Counſel, which had been juſtly, and regularly aſſigned by them ſhould be threat- 
ned for ſubmitting to their Order. But that which troubled them moſt, was, 
that the Counſel, which was aſſign'd by them, upon this reprehenſion, and threat 
of the Commons, poſitively refuſed to meddle further in the buſineſs, or to make 


any Defence for the Atturney. Hereupon, they put off the Trial, and commit 


tothe Tower of London Sir Thomas Bedingfield, and Sir Thomas Gardner, for 
their contempt in refuſing to be of Counſel with the Atturney upon their Aſſign- 
ment: ſtanders by looking upon the juſtice of Parliament with leſs reverence, to 


fee the Subject, between the contradictory, and oppoſite Commands of both 


Houſes (the difpleaſure of either being inſupportable)puniſhed and impriſoned for 
doing, by One, what he was ſtreightly inhibited from doing by the Other. 

However, this difference gave only reſpite for ſome days to the Atturney, 
who was quickly again called before his Judges. To what was paſſionately and un- 
reaſonably objected againſt him © of breach of Priviledge and Scandal, he confi- 


dently alledg'd © the Duty of his place; that his Maſter's Command was War- 


* rant for what he had done; and that he had been juſtly puniſhable if he 


Thad refuſed to do it, when Commanded; that there had never been a 
„ Pretence of Priviledge in Caſe of Treaſon, the contrary whereof was not 
4 only underſtood by the Law, but had been by Themſelves confeſſed, in a 
4 Petition delivered by them, in the beginning of this King's Reign, upon the 
., \mpriſonment of the Earl of Arundel; in which it was acknowledged, that 
2 the Priviledges of Parliament extended not to Treaſon, Felony, ot refuſal to 
, find Sureties for the Peace; that he had no reaſon to ſuſpect the executing the 


Duty of his place would have been imputed to him for any Treſpaſs, ſince the 
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« very ſame thing he had now done, and of which he ſtood accuſed, was done 
c jn the firſt year of this King's Reign, by Sir Robert Heath, the then Atturney 
General; who exhibited Articles of High-Treaſon before their Lordſhips, 
ve againſt the Earl of Briſtol, which was not then underſtood to he any breach of 
&« Priviledge; and therefore, having ſo late a Precedent, moſt of their Lord ſhips 
being then Judges, he hoped he ſhould be held excuſable for not being able to 
© diſcern that to be a crime, which they had yet never declared to be ſo. The 
undeniable reaſons of his Defence (againſt which nothing was replied, © but the 
de inconvenience and miſchief, which would attend a Parliament, if the Members 
ce might be accuſed of High-Treaſon without Their conſent) prevailed ſo far 
with the Major part of the Houſe of Peers, tho' the Proſecution was carried on 
with all imaginable ſharpneſs and vehemence by the Houſe of Commons, ang 
entertained by thoſe Peers, who were of that Party, as a matter of vaſt concern. 
ment to all their hopes, that the Queſtions being put, whether he ſhould be de- 


prived of his place of Atturney ? whether he ſhould be fined to the King? whe. 


ther he ſhould pay Damages to the perſons accuſed ? and whether he ſhould be 
committed to the Tower? which were the ſeveral parts of the Sentence, which 
many of the Lords had preſſed he ſhould undergo, the Negative prevailed in e- 
very one of the Particulars; ſo that the Atturney was underſtood by all men, 
who underſtood the Rules and Practice of Parliament, to be abſolvtely ab- 


ſolved from that Charge and Impeachment, by the Judgment of the Houſe 


of Pcers. 

The Houſe of Commons expreſſed all poſſible reſentment, and declared, © that 
ce they would nor reſt ſatisfy'd with the Judgment; and ſome Lords. even of 
thoſe who had acquitted him, were very deſirous to find out au Expediem, 
whereby the Houſe of Commons might be compounded with; and it was be- 
lieved, that the Atturney himſelf was much ſhaken with the torrent of Malice 
and Prejudice, which the Honſe of Commons ſeem'd now to threaten him with; 
conceiving © thar He and his Office now triumphed over the whole Body, and 
© not over ſix Members only: and therefore after ſome Days, the HKovſc of 
Peers conſidering, © that his diſcharge was but Negative, that he ſnhould noc be 
© puniſhed in this and that degree; and that he had no Abſolution from the 
* crimes, with which he was charged, preceeded to a new judgment (contrary 
to all courſe and practice of Parliament, or of any Judicial Court) and complying 
with all zheir other Votes, Reſolved, by way of Judgment upon him, © that he 


© ſhould be diſabled from ever being a Parliament Man; incapable of any place of 


© indicature, or other preferment, than of Atturney General; whichMhey 
conid not deprive him of by reaſon of the former Vote: and © that he ſhould 
© be committed to the Priſon of the Fleet. Which Sentence was with all For- 


mality pronounced againſt him, and he committed to the Fleet accordingly ; with 


which Sentence the Commons were no more ſatisfy'd than with the Former; 


| ſome of them looking that their Favorite, the Sollicitor, ſhould have the place 


of Atturney ; Others, that the accuſed Members ſhould receive ainple Damages 
by way of reparation ; without which they could not think themſelves ſecure 
from the like Attempts. 5 25 * 

Having, by this extraordinary and exemplary proceeding, fortify'd their Pri- 
viledges againſt ſuch Attempts, and ſecured their Perſons from being accuſed, or 
proceeded againft by Law, they uſed no leſs ſeverity, againſt all choſe who pre- 
ſumed to queſtion the juſtice, or prudence of their Actions, efpecially againſt 


| thoſe, who following the Method that had done ſo much hurt, de the people 


to Petition for that which they had no mind to grant; and in this proſecuiion 
they were not leſs ſevere, and vehement, than againſt the higheſt Tr-2{n could 
be imagined. - 

Upon the Petition mentioned before, that was framed in London againſt their 


ſetling the Militia, they committed one George Binien, a Citizen of great repu- 
tation for Wealth and Wiſdom, and who was indeed a very ſober man. After 


he had lain ſome time in Priſon, the Lords, according to Law, bailed him; but 
the Commons cauſed him the next day to be recommitted, and preferred an Im- 


peachment agaiuſt him, for no other crime but © adviſing and contriving that 


ec Petition. The Gentleman defended himſelf, © that it was allways held, and 
** fo publickly declared this Parliament, to be Lawful, in a modeſt way, to Pe- 


** tition for the removal, or prevention of any grievance: that obſerving very 
85 many 
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« many Petitions to be delivered, and received, for the ſetling the Militia, in 
ce another way than was then agreeable to the Law, or had been practiced, and 
« conceiving that the ſame would prove very prejudicial to the City of London, 
« of which he was a Member, he had joyn'd with many other Citizens, of known 
« ability and integrity, in a Petition againſt ſo great an inconvenience ; which, 
« he preſumed was lawful for him to do. How reaſonable ſoever this Defence 
was, the Houſe of Peers adjudged him“ to be Disfranchiſed, and incapable of 
« any Office in the City; to be committed to the Common Goal of Colcheſter 
(for his Reputation was ſo great in London, that they would not truſt him in 
a City Priſon) and Fined him three thouſand pounds. 

About the ſame time, at the General Aſſizes in Kent, the Juſtices of Peace, 
and principal Gentlemen of that County, prepared a Petition to be preſented 
to the two Houſes, with a deſire, that the Miliria might not be otherwiſe ex- 
te erciſed in that County, than the known Law permitted: and that the Book 
« of Common Prayer, Eſtabliſhed by Law, might be obſerved. This Petition 
was communicated by many to their friends, and Copies thereof ſeat abroad, 


before the Subſcription was ready; whereupon the Houſe of Peers took notice 


of it, as tending to ſome Commotion in Kent; and in the Debate, the Earl of 
Briſtol taking notice that he had ſeen a Copy of it, and had ſome conference 
« about it with Judge Mallet, who was then Judge of Aſſize in Kent, and new- 
ly return'd out of his Circuit, both the Earl and Judge, for having but ſeen the 
Petition, were preſently committed to the Tower ; and a Declaration publiſhed, 
that none ſhould preſume to deliver that, or the like Petition to either Houſe. 
Notwithſtanding which, ſome Gentlemen of Kent, with a great Number of the 
Subſtantial Inhabitants of that County, came to the City ; which upon the Alarum 
was put in Arms; ſtrong Guards placed at Zondon- Bridge, where the Petitioners 
were diſarmed, and only ſome few ſuffered to paſs with their Petition to Weſt 
minſter ;, the reſt forced to return to their Country. And upon the delivery there- 
of to the Houſe of Commons (tho? the ſame was very modeſt, and in a more du- 
tiful Dialect than moſt Petitions delivered to them) the bringers of the Petition 
were ſharply reprehended ; two or three of them committed to ſeveral Priſons ; 


the Principal Gentlemen of the Country, who had ſubſcribed and ad-ifed it, 


ſent for as Delinquents; Charges, and Articles of Impeachment, draw: up a- 
gainſt them; and a Declaration publiſhed, © that whoſoever ſhould hencefarth 


_ * adviſe, or contrive the like Petitions ſhould be proceeded againft, as Enemies 


% tothe Common-wealth. So unlike, and different were their tempets, and re- 
ception of thoſe modeſt Addreſſes, which were for duty and obedience to the 
Laws eſtabliſhed ; and thoſe which preſſed, and brought on Alteration and In- 
novation. But that injuſtice gave great life, and incouragement to ihcir own 


Proſelytes; and taught Others to know that their being Innocent would aot be 


long Eaſy or Safe: and this kind of Juſtice extended it ſelf in the ſame meaſure 
to their own Members, who oppoſed their Irregular determinations ; who, be- 
ſides the agony and vexation of having the moſt plain reaſon, and confeſſed Law 
rejected, and overruled with contempt and noiſe, were liable to all the Perſonal 


reproaches and diſcountenance, that the Pride and Petulancy of the other Far- 
ty, could lay upon them; and were ſometimes impriſoned and diſgraced, for 
Freely ſpeaking their Opinions, and Conſcience in Debate. 


All ſorts of men being thus terrifyed, the Commons remember'd, that a great 
Magazine of the King's Ammunition lay ſtill at Hu; and rho' that Town was 


in the cuſtody of a Confident of their own, yet they were not willing to ven- 


ture ſo great a treaſure ſo near the King, who continued at York, with a great 
reſort of Perſons of Honour and Quality from all parts; and therefore they reſol- 
ved, under pretence of ſupplying Ireland, to remove it ſpeedily from thence 3 
and moved the Lords, © to joyn with them in an Order to that purpoſe. The 
Lords, who proceeded with leſs Fury, and more Formality, deſired, * that 


* it might be done with the King's conſent. After a long Debate, the One 


thinking they merited much by that Civility, thel other contented to erarify 
thoſe in the Ceremony, who, they knew, would 1n the end concur with them, a 
Petition was agreed upon to be ſent to his Majeſty ; in which, that he might 
the ſooner yield to them in this matter, they reſolved to remember him of that 
which, they thought, would reflect on him with the People, and to e move 
him to take off the Reprieve from the bu Prieſts, which is before . 
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from the two 
Houſes to re- 
move the Mar 
gazine from 
Hull. 


His Majeſty's 
Anſwer. 


And ſo they ſent their Petition to him, telling him, that they found the Stores 
* of Arms, and Ammunition in the Tower of London much diminiſhed ; and 
* that the neceſſity for ſupply of his Kingdom of Ireland (for which they had 
been iſſued from thence) daily increaſed ; and that the occaſion, for which 
„the Magazine was placed at Hull, was now taken away; and conſidering it 
** would be kept at London with leſs charge, and more ſafety, and tranſported 
* thence with much more convenience for the ſervice of the Kingdom of Je. 


© land; they therefore humbly prayed, that his Majeſty would be graciouſly 


pleaſed to give leave, that the ſaid Arms, Cannon, and Ammunition, now 
* in the Magazine of Hul, might be removed to the Tower of Londen, ac- 
« cording as ſhould be directed by both his Houſes of Parliament: And where. 
© as ſix Prieſts, then in Newgate, were condem'd to dye, and by his Majeſty bad 
te been reprieved, they humbly prayed his Majeſty to be pleaſed, that the ſaig 
©* Reprieves might be taken off, and the Prieſts executed according to Law. To 
which Petition his Majeſty immediately returned Anſwer in theſe words: 


** We rather expected, and have done long, that You ſhould have given s 


* an Account, why a Garriſon hath been placed in Our Town of Hul, without 


© our Conſent, and Soldiers billetted there againſt Law, and expreſs words of the 


% Petition of Right, than to be moved, for the avoiding of a needleſs charge 
* you have put upon your ſelves, to give Our Conſent for the removal of Out 
„Magazine and Munition, Our own proper Goods, upon ſuch General reaſon; 
as indeed give no ſatisfaction to Our Judgment: And ſince you have made 
© the buſineſs of Hull your Argument, We would gladly be informed, why Our 
< own inclination, on the general rumour of the deſigns of Papiſts in the Not- 
de thern Parts, was not thought ſufficient ground for Us to put a Perſon of Ho- 
4 nour, Fortune, and unblemiſh'd Reputation into a Town and Fort of Our own, 


where Our own Magazine lay; and yet the ſame rumour be Warrant enough 


* for You to commit the ſame Town and Fort, without Our Confent, to the 


* hands of Sir Jehn Hetham, with a power unagreeable to the Law of the Land, 
or the Liberty of the Subject. 


And yet of this, in point of Right, or Priviledge, for ſure we are not with- 


ce gut Priviledge too, We have not all this while complained : and being conk- 
dent that the place, whatſoever diſcourſe there is of Publick or Private lu- 
© ſtru&ions to the contrary, ſhall be ſpeedily given up, if We ſhall require it, 


* We ſhall be contented to diſpoſe our Munition there, as We have done in 
* other places, for the publick eaſe and benefit, as, upon particular advice, We 


** ſhall find convenient; tho* We cannot think it fit, or conſent, that the whole 
„Magazine be removed together. But when you ſhall agree upon ſuch propor- 
A tions as ſhall be held neceſſary for any particular ſervice, We ſhall ſign ſuch 
„Warrants as mall be agreeable to Wiſdom and Reaſon; and if any of them be 


8 deſigned for Vifter or Lemſter, you know well the conveyance will be more 
© eaſy, and convenient from the place they are Now in. Yet We muſt tell 


you, that if the fears are ſo great from the Papiſts at home, or of Forreign 


Force, as is pretended, it ſeems ſtrange that you make not proviſion of Arms, 


* and Munition for defence of this Kingdom, rather than ſeek to carry any 
more from hence, without ſome courſe taken for ſupply ; eſpecially, if you 


© remember your engagement to Our Scots Subjects, for that proportion of 


* Arms, which is contained in your Treaty. We ſpeak not this, as not think- 
© ing the ſending of Arms to Jreland very neceſſary, but only for the Way of 
** the proviſion. For You know what great quantities We have Aſſigned out of 
„Our ſeveral Stores, which, in due time, We hope, You will ſee repleniſhed- 


For the Charge of looking to the Magazine at Hull, as it was undertaken Vo- 


, luntarily by You at firſt, and, to ſay no more, Unneceſſarily ; ſo You may 
« free Our good People of that Charge, and leave it to Us to look to, who 
ware the proper Owner of it. And this, We hope, will give you full ſatisfac- 
« tion in this point, and that Ye do not, as you have done in the buſineſs o 


© the Militia, ſend this Meſſage out of Complement and Ceremony, reſoluins 


© tobe pour Own Carvers at laſt, For we muſt tell you, if any attempt ſhall 
* be made or given in this matter, withont Our Conſent or Approbation, we 
* ſhall eſteem it as an Act of Violence againſt Us; and declare it to all tlie 


4 world, as the greateſt Violation of Our Right, and breach of Our Pri- 


_- ledge. 
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« Concerning the ſix Prieſts cotidemn'd, it is true, they were reprieved by 
« Our Warrant, We being informed that they were, by ſome reſtraint, diſabled 
« to take the benefit of Our former Proclamation ; ſince that We have iſſued out 
4 another, for the due execution of the Laws againſt Papiſts; and have moſt 
& ſolemnly promiſed, in the word of a King, never to pardon any Prieſt, with- 
« out Your conſent, which ſhall be found guilty by Law; deſiring to baniſh theſe, 


« having herewith ſent our Warrant to that purpoſe, if, upon ſecond thoughts, 


« You do not diſapprove thereof. But if You think the Execution of theſe 
« perſons ſo very neceſlary to the great, and pious work of Reformation, We 
« refer it whol-ly to You ; declaring hereby, that upon ſuch Your Reſolution 
« fipnify'd to the Miniſters of Juſtice, Our Warrant for their Reprieve is de- 
« termined, and the Law to have the courſe. And now let Us ask you (for 
« Weare willing to husband time, and to diſpatch as much as may be under 
“ One Meſſage 3 God knows the diſtractions of this Kingdom want a preſent 


c remedy) will there Never be a time to Offer to, as well as to Ask of Us? 


« We will propoſe no more particulars to you, having no luck to pleaſe, or to 


4 he underſtood by you; take your own time for what concerns Our particular: 


« hut be ſure you have an early, ſpeedy care of the Publick ; that is, of the on- 
« ly Rule that preſerves the Publick, the Law of the Land; preſerve the dig- 


« nity and reverence due to T hat. It was well ſaid in a Speech, made by a pri- 


« yate perſon; it was Mr. Pym's Speech apainſt the Earl of Strafford, but pub- 
© liſhed by Order of the Houſe of Commons this Parliament: the Law is that, 
« which puts a difference betwixt Good and Evil, betwixt Juſt and Unjuſt. 
& If you take away the Law, all things will fall into a confuſion, every man 
« will become a Law unto himſelf; which, in the depraved condition of Hu- 
« man Nature, muſt needs produce many great enormities. Luft will become a 
e Law, and Envy will become a Law; Covetouſneſs and Ambition will become 
Laws; and what dictates, what deciſions, ſuch Laws will produce, may eaſily 
«he diſcerned. So ſaid that Gentleman, and much more, very well, in defence 
e of the Law, and againſt Arbitrary Power. It is worth looking over, and con- 
« fidering : and if the moſt zealous defence of the true Proteſtant profeſſion, 
and the moſt reſolved protection of the Law, be the moſt neceſſary duty of a 
prince, We cannot believe this miſerable diſtance, and miſunderſtanding, can 
© be long continued between us, We having often, and earneſtly declared them 
« tg he the chiefeſt deſires of Our Soul, and the End and Rule of all Our Ac- 
tions. For Ireland, We have ſufficiently, and We hope ſatisfaQorily, expreſ- 
& ſed to all Oar good Subjects Our hearty ſenſe of that ſad buſineſs, in our ſeve- 


« ral Meſſages on that Argument, but eſpecially in Our laſt of the eighth of this 


® Month, concerning Our Reſolution for that Service, for the Speedy, Honou- 


& rable, and Full Performance whereof, We conjure You to yield all poſſible Aſſi- 


© ſtance, and Preſent advice. 


This Anſwer was received with the uſual circumſtances of trouble and diſ- 


content, the taxing of evil Counſellors, and Malignant perſons about the King; 
and that Clauſe about the condemn'd Prieſts exceedingly diſpleaſed them ; for, 


by the King's reference of the matter entirely to Them, he had removed the 


ſcandal from Himſelf, and laid it at Their doors; and tho' they were well con- 
font wad 3 that they ſhould have been Executed by the King's Warrant 


for taking off his own Reprieve, (whereby they ſhould have made him retract 


an Act of his Own Mercy, and undeniably within his own Power; and thereby. 


haue leſſen'd much of the Devotion of that People to him, when they ſhould 


have ſeen him quit his power of preſerving them in the leaſt degree) yet, for 
many reaſons, they were not willing to take that harſh part upon Themſelves ; 
and io thoſe condemn'd Prieſts were no more proſecuted, and were much ſafer 
under that Reference for their execution, than they could have been, at that 
time, by a Pardon under the Great Seal of England. For the other part of the 
Anſwer concerning the Magazine, it made no pauſe with them > but within few 
days after, they ſent a Warrant to their own Governour, Sir John Hotham, to 
deliver it; and to their own Admiral, the Earl of Warwick, to tranſport it to 
London ; which was, notwithſtanding the Kings inhibition, done accordingly. 
But they had at that time another Meſſage from the King, which was referr'd 
to in the laſt Clauſe of that Anſwer, 9 8 their hands ſome few — 
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fore, that gave. them ſome ſerious trouble and apprehenſion ; the grounds and 


reaſons of which were theſe. 


The King finding, that notwithſtanding all the profeſſions, and proteſtations 
he could make, the bulineſs of Ireland was fill unreaſonably objected to him, 
as if he were not cordial in the ſuppreſſing that Rebellion, ſent a Meſſage to both 

louſes : Me 

*. Tbat being grieved at the very Soul for the calamities of his good Sub- 
„ jects of lreland, and being moſt tenderly ſenſible of the falſe, and ſcandalous 
« reports diſperſed amongſt the People concerning the Rebellion there; which 
<* not only wounded his Majeſty in Honour, but likewiſe greatly retarded the re. 
„ ducing that unhappy Kingdom, and multiply'd the diſtractions at Home, by 
« weakning the mutual confidence between him, and his People: out of his 
“e piogs Zeal to the Honour of Allmighty God, in eſtabliſhing the true Prote- 
« ſtant profeſſion in that Kingdom, and his Princely care for the good of all his 
« Dominions, he had firmly reſolved to go with all convenient ſpeed into Ie. 
land, to chaſtiſe thoſe wicked and deteſtable Rebels, odious to God, and all 
good men; thereby ſo to ſettle the Peace of That Kingdom, and the ſecuri- 
* ty of This, that the very Name of Fears and Jealouſies might be no more 
** heard of amongſt them. FO | 

« And He ſaid, as he doubted not, but his Parliament would chearfully give 
“all poſſible Aſſiſtance to this good Work, ſo he required them, and all his lo- 


eving Subjects, to believe, that he would, upon thoſe confiderations, as car- 


* neſtly Purſue that deſign, not declining any hazard of his Perſon in perform- 


te ing that duty, which he owed to the defence of God's true Religion, and his 
4% diſtreſſed Subjects, as he Undertook it for thoſe only ends; to the ſincerity of 
&< which profeſſion, he called God to Witneſs, with this further aſſurance, that 
« he would never conſent, upon whatſoever pretence, toa Toleration of the 


_ < Popiſh profeſſion there, or the abolition of the Laws now in force againſt 


© Popiſh Recuſants in that Kingdom. 85 
His Majeſty further advertiſed them, that, towards this work, he intended 
eto raiſe torthwith, by bis Commiſſions, in the Counties near Weſt-Chefter, a 

© Guard for his own Perſon (when he ſhould come into Ireland) conſiſting of 
two thouſand Foot, and two hundred Horſe, which ſhould be armed at Weſt- 
« Cheſter, from his Magazine at Hull; at which time, he ſaid, all the Officers, 
“and Soldiers, ſhould take the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance ; the Charge 
« of raiſing and paying whereof, be deſired the Parliament to add to their for- 
* mer undertakings for that War ; which he would not only well accept, but, 
© if their Pay ſhould be found too great a burthen to his good Subjects, he would 
* be willing, by the advice of his Parliament, to ſell, or pawn, any of his 
„Parks, Lands, or Houſes, towards the ſupplies of the ſervice of Ireland. 
„With the addition of theſe Levies to the former of Engliſh, and Scots, agreed 
upon in Parliament, he ſaid, ke hoped ſo to appear in that Action, that, by 
** the Aſliſtance of Allmighty God, that Kingdom, in a ſhort time, might be 
* wholely reduced, and reſtored to peace, and ſume meaſure of happineſs ; 
* whereby he might chearfully returu, to be welcomed home with the affeRi- 


ons, and bleſſings of all his good Eugliſh People. 


Towards this good work, he ſaid, as he had lately made diſpatches into | 
„Scotland, to quicken the Levies there for Ulſter, ſo he heartily wiſhed, that 
his Parliament would give all poſſible expedition to thoſe, which they had te- 


* ſolved for Munſter, and Canaught; and hoped the encouragement, which the 


Adventurers, of whoſe intereſts he would be allways very careful, would here- 
* by receive, would raiſe full ſums of money for the doing thereof. He told 
them, that ont of his earneſt deſire to remove all occaſions, which did un- 


© happily multiply miſunderſtandings between him and his Parliament, he had 


* likewiſe prepared a Bill to be offer'd to them by his Atturney concerning the 
* Militia ; whereby, he hoped, the Peace and ſafety of the Kingdom might be 
fully ſecured to the general ſatisfaction of all men, without Violation of his 
** Majeſty's Juſt Rights, or prejudice to the Liberty of the Subject. If this ſhould 
* be thankfully received, he ſaid, he ſhould be glad of it; it refuſed, he muſt 
8 call God, and all the world, to judge on Whoſe part the default was; on! 
5 he required, if the Bill ſhould be approved of, that if any Corporation ſhould 
make their Lawful Rights appear, they might be reſerved to them. oe _ 
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1. * His Royal Perſon would be ſubject, not only to the caſualty of War, but 
ce to ſecret Practices and Conſpiracies; eſpecially his Majeſty continuing his pro- 
« feſſion to maintain the Proteſtant Religion in that Kingdom, which the Pa- 
& piſts were generally bound by their vow to extirpate. | 

2. It would exceedingly encourage the Rebels; who did generally profeſs 
tand declare, that his Majeſty did favour and allow their proceedings, and that 
et this Inſurrection was undertaken by the Warrant of his Commiſſion ; and it 


4e would make good their expectation of great advantage, by his Majeſty's pre- 


ce ſence at that time, of ſo much diſtraction in this Kingdom, whereby they 
© might hope the two Houſes of Parliament would be diſabled to ſupply the 
* War there, eſpecially there appearing leſs neceſſity of his Majeſty's Journey at 

4 that time, by reaſon of the manifold ſucceſſes, which God had given againſt 

them. — 
3. It would much hinder, and impair the means whereby the War was to 
© he ſupported, and increaſe the Charge of it, and in both theſe reſpects make 


te it more inſupportable to the Subject; and this, they ſaid, they could conf- 


<« dently affirm z becauſe many of the Adventurers, who had already ſubſcribed, 
de did, upon the knowledge of his Majeſty's intention, declare their reſolution 
© not to pay in their money; and others, very willing to have ſubſcribed, do 
«© Now profeſs the contrary. 5 

4. © His Majeſty's abſence muſt neceſſarily very much interrupt the proceed- 
« ings of Parliament; and deprive his Subjects of the benefit of thoſe further 
“ Acts of Grace and Juſtice, which they ſhould humbly expect from his Majeſty 


ce for the eſtabliſhing a perfect Union, and mutual Confidence between his Ma- | 


« jeſty and his People, and procuring, and confirming the proſperity, and hap- 
<* pineſs of both. 5 
5. © It would exceedingly increaſe the Fears and Jealouſies of his People; 
and render their Doubts more probable, of ſome Force intended, by ſome evil 
% Counſels near his Majeſty, in oppoſition of the Parliament, and favour of the 
Malignant Party of this Kingdom. | 


6. © It would bereave his Parliament of that advantage, whereby they were 


ee induced to undertake that War, upon his Majeſty's promiſe, that it ſhould 
* be managed by Their advice; which could not be done, if his Majeſty, con- 
© trary to their Counſels, ſhould undertake to order, and govern it in his own 
* pern. = | | 1 
* Upon which, and divers other reaſons, they ſaid, they had Reſolved, by 
© the full and concurrent Agreement of both Houſes, that they could not, with 
* diſcharge of their duty, conſent to any Levies or raiſing of Soldiers to be 
made by his Majeſty, for that his intended expedition into Ireland; or to the 
payment of any Army, or Soldiers there, but ſuch as ſhould be imployed, 
and governed according to their advice and direction: and that, if ſuch Le- 
vies ſhould be made by any Commiſſion of his Majefty's, not agreed to by 
* both Houſes of Parliament, they ſhould be forced to interpret the ſame to 
©* be raiſed to the Terrour of his People, and Diſturbance of the Publick Peace 


© anddid hold themſelves bound, by the Laws of the Kingdom, to apply the | 


“ Authority of Parliament to ſuppreſs the ſame. _ 
« And, they ſaid, they did further moſt humbly declare, that if his Majeſty 


© ſhould by ill Counſel be perſwaded to go, contrary to that advice of his Par- 
© liament (which they hoped his Majeſty would not) they did not, in that caſe, 


hold themſelves bound to ſubmit to any Commiſſioners, which his Majeſty 
< ſhould chooſe ; but did Reſolve to Preſerve and Govern the Kingdom, by the 
* Counſel and Advice of Parliament, for his Majeſty and his Poſterity, accord- 
< ing to their Allegiance, and the Law of the Land: wherefore, they did moſt 
de humbly pray, and: adviſe his Majeſty, to deſiſt from that his intended paſſage 
* into /reland, and from all preparation of Men and Arms tending thereunto 3 
& and to leave the managing of that War to his Parliament, according to bis 
< promiſe made unto them, and his Commiſſion granted under his Great Seil 
* of England, by advice of both Houſes; in proſecution whereof, by God's 
© bleſſing, they had already made a proſperous entrance, by many defeats of 
the Rebels, whereby they were much weakned and diſheartned ; and had no 
** probable means of ſubſiſtence, if the proceedings of the two Houſes were not 
«. interrupted by that interpoſition of his Majeſty's Journey: but they _ 
| | | | U 
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« gpon good grounds, that, within a ſhort time, without hazard of his. Perſon, 
« and ſo much dangerous confuſion in his Kingdoms, which muſt needs enſue, if 
« he ſhould proceed in that reſolution, they ſhould be enabled fully to. vindicate 
« his Majeſty's Right, and Authority in that Kingdom; and puniſh thoſe horri- 
4 ble, outragious cruelties, which had been committed in the murthering, and 

« ſpoiling ſo many of his Subjects; and to bring that Realm to ſuch a condition, 
te as might be much to the Advantage of his Majeſty and the Crown, and the 
« Honour of his Government, and Contentment of his People: for the better 
« and more ſpeedy effecting whereof, they did again renew their humble deſires 
« of his return to his Parliament; and that he would pleaſe to reject all Counſels, 
« and Apprehenſions, which might any way derogate from that faithfulneſs, 
% and Allegiance, which, in truth and ſincerity, they had always born and pro- 
© feſſed to his Majeſty, and ſhould ever make good, to the uttermoſt, with their 
“Lives and Fortunes. +. | 
To this Petition (the Matter whereof finding a general concurrence, there 
was the leſs debate, and contradiction upon the Manner of expreſſion) being 
ſent to the King to York ; and, in the mean time, all preparations being ſuſ- 
pended for the neceſſary relief for Ireland, inſomuch as with the Votes (which 


were preſently printed) againſt the King's Journey, there was likewiſe an Or- 


der printed to diſcourage the Adventurers from bringing in their Money ; the 


interpreted by them, and the Printer was order'd to be found out and puniſhed, 
yet did wholely ſtop that Service; and by the no-enquiry, or puniſhment of that 
boldneſs, appear'd to be done by deſign, his Majeſty ſpeedily returned this An- 
ſwer. 1 


which, tho? it had no Approbation from either Houſe, and ſeem'd to be angrily 


: N 1 
* £ * 


/ 


That he was ſo troubled, and aſtoniſhed to find that unexpected reception, The King's 
«and miſunderſtanding of his Meſſage concerning his Iriſh Journey, that (being Reply touch- 
© { much diſappointed of the Approbation, and Thanks he looked for to that 7 5's 40 
© Declaration) he had great cauſe to doubt, whether it were in his power, to 17 Ireland. 


«Say or Do any thing, which would not fall within the. like interpretation: but 
(he ſaid, as he had, in that Meſlage, called God to Witneſs the ſincerity of 


© the profeſſion of his only ends for the undertaking that Journey; ſo he muſt. 


© appeal to all his good Subjects, and the whole world, whether the reaſons al- 
© ledged againſt that Journey, were of Weight to ſatisfy his underſtanding ; or 
the Counſel preſented to diſſwade him from it, were full of that Duty, as 
© was like to prevail over his Affections. For the reſolving of ſo great a buſi- 
* neſs without the Advice of his Parliament, he ſaid, he muſt remember them, 
* how often, by his Meſſage, he made the ſame offer, if They ſhonld adviſe him 
© thereunto ; to which they never gave him the leaſt Anſwer; but in their late 
© Declaration, told him, that they were not to be ſatisfy'd with Words: ſo 
* that he had reaſon to conceive, they rather avoided, out of regard to his Per- 

* ſon, to give him Counſel to run that hazard, than that they diſapproved the 
_ * inclination. And, he asked them, what greater comfort, or ſecurity the Pro- 


* teſtants of Chriſtendom could receive, than by ſeeing a Proteſtant King ven- 


* ture, and engage his Perſon for the Defence of That Religion, and the Sup- 
[44 2 4 | - 
preſſion of Popery ? to which he ſolemnly proteſted, in that Meſſage, neverto 


* grant a Toleration, upon what pretence ſoever, or any abolition of any f 


the Laws There in force againſt the Profeſſors of it. And, he ſaid, when he 
* conſidered the great calamities, and unheard of cruelties, his poor Proteſtant 
Subjects in that Kingdom had undergone for the ſpace of near, or full ſix 
Months; the growth and increaſe of the ſtrength of thoſe barbarous Rebels; 
© and the evident probability of forreign ſupplies, if they were not ſpeedily 
* ſuppreſſed ; the very flow ſuccours hitherto ſent them from hence: that the 
Officers of ſeveral Regiments, who had long time been allowed entertainment 
* from them for that Service, had not raiſed any ſupply, or ſuccour for that 
Kingdom; that many Troops of Horſe had long lain near Cheſter untranſported; 
* that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on whom he relied principally for the 
* conduct, and managing of Affairs there, was ſtill in this Kingdom, notwith- 
* ſtanding his Majeſty's earneſtneſs expreſſed, that he ſhould repair to his Com- 
„mand: and when he conſider'd the many and great ſcandals raiſed upon him- 
e ſelf by report of the Rebels, and not tufficiently diſcountenanced Here, not- 

.* withſtanding ſo many profeſſions of his Majeſty ; and had ſeen a Book lately 
Eeee printed 
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„printed by the Order of the Houſe of Commons, entitled, a Remonſtrance of 


ce divers remarkable paſſages concerning the Church and Kingdom of Ireland 
« wherein ſome Examinations were ſet. down (how improbable or impoſſible ſo. 
* ever) which might make an impreſſion in the minds of many of his weak Sub- 
é jects , And laſtly, when he had duly weighed the diſhonour that would per- 


4 petually lie upon this Kingdom, if full and ſpeedy relief were not diſpatched 


© thither ; his Majeſty could not think of a better way to diſcharge his Duty to 
« Allmighty God, for the defence of the true Proteſtant Religion, or to mani. 
ce feſt his Affection to his three Kingdoms, for their preſervation, than by en- 
&« gaging his Perſon in that expedition, as many of his Royal Progenitors had 
4 done, even in Forreign Parts, upon cauſes of Leſs importance and piety 
© with great Hononr to themſelves, and Advantage to this Kingdom. And 


I therefore, he expected at leaſt Thanks for ſuch his inclination. 


ce For the danger to his Perſon, he ſaid, he conceived it neceſſary. and wor- 
© thyof a King, to adventure his Life to preſerve his Kingdoms; neither could 
te it be imagined that he would fit ſtill, and ſufter his Kingdoms to be loſt, and 
ce his good Proteſtant Subjects to be Maſlacre'd, without expoſing his own Per. 


ce fon to the utmoſt hazard for their relief and preſervation ; his life, when it wa 


© moſt pleaſant, being nothing ſo precious to him, as it was, and ſhould be, to 
« govern and preſerve his People with Honour, and Juſtice. 

© For any encouragement to the Rebels, becauſe of the Reports they raiſed, 
© he ſaid, he could not conceive, that the Rebels were capable of a greater ter- 
< rour, than by the Preſence of their Lawful King, in the head of an Army, 
< to chaſtize them. Beſides, it would be an unſpeakable advantage to them, 
<« if any report of Theirs could hinder him from doing any thing, which were 
© fit for him to do, if ſuch report were not raiſed : that would quickly teach 


de them, in this Jealous age, to prevent, by ſuch reports, any other Perſons - 


„coming againſt them, whom they had no mind ſhould be employ'd. 

He told them, that he marvelled, that the Adventurers, whoſe advantage 
© was a Principal motive (next the reaſons before mentioned) to him, ſhould 
* ſo much miſtake his purpoſe ; whoſe intereſt he conceived muſt be much im- 


proved by the expedition he hoped, by God's bleſſing, to uſe in that Service; 


that being the moſt probable way for the ſpeedy Conqueſt of the Rebels, 
e their Lands were ſufficiently ſecured by Act of Parliament. 

« He told them, he thought himſelf not kindly uſed, that the addition of fo 
« few Men to their Levies (for a Guard to his Perſon in Ireland) ſhould be 


© thought fit for their refuſal ; and much more, that having uſed ſo many cau- 


tions in that Meſſage, both in the ſmalneſs of the number; in his having raiſed 


none, until their Anſwer; in their being to be raiſed only near the place of 
e ſhipping ; in their being There to be armed, and that not till they were rea- 


*dy to be ſhipp'd; in the proviſion, by the Oaths, that none of them fhould 
© be Papiſts (all which were ſufficient to deſtroy all grounds of Jealouſy of any 
Force intended by them in oppoſition to the Parliament, or favour to any Ma- 
< lignant Party) any Suſpicion ſhould, notwithſtanding, be grounded upon it. 
Neither, he ſaid, could it be underſtood, that when be recommended the 
ce managing of that War to Them, he intended to exclude Himſelf, or not 
© to be concerned in their Counſels, that if he found any Expedient (which, in 
© his conſcience and underſtanding, he thought neceſſary for that great work) 
«© he might not put it in practice. He told them, he looked upon them as his great 
% Council, whoſe advice he always had, and would, with great regard and 
e deliberation, weigh and conſider : but he looked upon himſelf as neither de- 
ce prived of his Underſtanding, or deveſted of any Right he had, if there were 
* no Parliament fitting, He ſaid, he called them together, by his own Writ 
4 and Authority (without which they could not have met) to give him faithful 
* Counſel about his Great Affairs; but he reſigned not up his own Intereſt, 
c and Freedom; he never ſubjected himſelf to Their abſolute Determination: 
„He had always weighed their Counſels, as proceeding from a Body intruſted 
«by him; and when he had diſſented from them, he had returned them the 
«© reaſons, which had prevailed with his conſcience and underſtanding, with 
< that Candour, which a Prince ſhould uſe towards his Subjects; and that Af- 
« fection, which a Father could expreſs to his Children. What application had 


been uſed to reQify his Underſtanding by Reaſons, or what Motives had been 


2 given 
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given to perſwade his Afſections, he would leave all the world to judge. And 
« then, he ſaid, he muſt tell them, howſoever a major part might bind Them in 
matter of opinion, he held himſelf, (and he was ſure the Law and Conſtitu- 
« tion of the Kingdom had always held the ſame) as free to diſſent, till his Rea- 
« ſon was convinced, for the General Good, as if they had delivered No opi- 
© gjon. | 
For his Journey it ſelf, he told them the circumſtances of their Petition 
« were ſuch, as he knew not well what Anſwer to return, or whether he were 
«beſt to give Any? that part which pretended to carry Reaſon with it, did no 
« way fatisfy him; the Other, which was rather Reprehenſion and Menace, 
« than Advice, could not ſtagger him. His Anſwer therefore was, that he 
& ſhould be very glad to find the work of Ireland ſo eaſy, as they ſeem'd to think 
« it; which did not ſo appear by any thing known to him, when he ſent his 
* Meſſage: and tho' he would never refuſe, or be unwilling, to venture his Per- 
© ſon, for the Good and Safety of his People, he was not ſo weary of his life, 
« as to hazard it Impertinently ; and therefore, ſince they ſeem'd to have recei- 
© ved Advertiſements of ſome late, and great ſucceſſes in that Kingdom, he 
© would ſtay ſome time to ſee the event of thoſe, and not purſue his reſolu- 
© tion till he had given them a Second not ice; but, if he found the miſerable 
“condition of his poor Subjects of that Kingdom were not ſpeedily relieved, 
© he would, with God's Aſſiſtance, viſit them with ſuch Succours, as his Parti- 
© cular credit and intereſt could ſupply him with, if They refuſed to Joyn with 
*him. And he doubted not but the Levies he ſhould make (in which he would 
© obſerve punctually the former, and all other cautions, as might beſt prevent all 
© Fears and Jealouſies; and to uſe no Power but what was Legal) would be ſo 
much to the ſatisfa&ion of his Subjects, as no perſon would dare preſume to 
© reſiſt his Commands; and if they ſhould, at their Peril be it. In the mean 
time, he hoped his forwardneſs, ſo remarkable to that Service, ſhould be no- 
* torious to all the world ; and that all ſcandals, laid on him in that buſineſs, 
* ſhould be clearly wiped away. 
He told them, he had been ſo careful that his Journey into Ireland ſhould 
not interrupt the proceedings of Parliament, nor deprive his Subjects of any 
“Acts of Juſtice, or further Acts of Grace for the real benefit of his People, 
that he had made a free offer of leaving ſuch power behind, as ſhould not only 
* be neceſſary for the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom, but fully provide for 
the happy progreſs of the Parliament: and therefore he could not but wonder, 
*fince ſuch power had been always left here, by Commiſſion, for the Govern- 
*ment of this Kingdom, when his Progenitors had been out of the ſame, du- 
ring the ſitting of Parliaments ; and ſince Themſelves deſired that ſuch a power 
might be left here by his Majeſty, at his laſt going into Scotland; what Law 
"of the Land they had now found to diſpence with them from ſubmitting to 
" ſuch Authority, legally derived from him, in his abſence; and to enable them 
* to govern the Kingdom by their Own meer Authority. | 
© For his return to London, he ſaid, he had given them ſo full Anſwers in 
his late Declaration, and Anſwers that he knew not what to add to, if they 
would not provide for his ſecurity with them, nor agree to remove to ano- 
* ther place, where there might not be the ſame danger to his Majeſty. He 
* told them, he expected, that (ſince he had been ſo particular in the cauſes and 
grounds of his Fears) they ſhould have ſent him word, that they had publiſh- 
d ed ſuch Declarations againſt future Tumults and unlawful Aſſemblies, and ta- 
ken ſuch Courſes for the ſuppreſſing ſeditious Pamphlets and Sermons, that his 
Fears of that kind might be laid aſide, before they ſhould preſs his return. 
* To conclude, he told them, he could wiſh, that they would, with the ſame 
* ſtrineſs and ſeverity, weigh and examin their Meſlages and Expreſſions To 
him, as they did thoſe they received From him. For he was very confident, that 
Tf they examined his Rights and Priviledges, by what his Predeceſlors had en- 
"*joyed ; and their own Addreſſes, by the uſual courſes obſerved by Their An- 
"*ceſtors ; they would find many expreſſions in that Petition, warranted only by 
© their own Authority; which indeed he forbore to take notice of, or to give 
"Anſwer to, leaſt he ſhould be tempted, in a juſt indignation, to expreſs a 
greater paſſion, than he was Yet willing to put on, God in his good time, he 
vs hoped, would ſo inform the hearts of all his Subjects, that he ſhould recover 
"BCET 2 * from 
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** from the miſchief, and danger of that diſtemper; on whoſe good pleaſure, he 
& ſaid, he would wait with all patience and humility. _ REI 
From this time the purpoſe was never reſumed of his Majeſty's perſonal expe. 
dition into Ireland, and ſo They were freed from That apprehenſion. The 
truth is, that Connſel for his Majeſty's Journey into Ireland was very ſudden] 
taken, and communicated to very few, without conſideration of the objections, 
that would naturally ariſe againſt it; and was rather reſolved as a probable Stra. 
tagem, to compoſe the two Houſes to a better temper and fobriety, upon the 
Apprehenſion of the King's abſence from them, and the inconveniences that 


might thence enſue, than ſufficiently conſider'd, and digeſted for Execution. 


For none were more violent againſt it, than they who ſerved the King moſt 
faithfully in the Houſes ; who, in the King's abſence, and after ſuch a Grant of 
the Militia, as was then offer'd, look d upon themſelves as ſacrificed to the pride 
and fury of thoſe, whoſe inclinations, and temper had begot the Confuſions they 
complained of. But if it had been ſo duly weighed and conſulted, and Men 
ſo diſpoſed, that it might have been Executed, and the King had taken 3 
ft Council, and Retinue about him, it would, at that time, have been no hard 
matter ſpeedily to have reduced Ireland ; and by the reputation, and authority 


7 bounds. But, as it fell out, the Overture proved Diſadvantageous to the 


ing; and gave the other Party New cauſe of Triumph, that they had plainly | 


Threaten'd him out of what He pretended to have firmly reſolved to do; 


which diſad vantage was improved by the other Propoſition, that attended it, 


concerning the Militia. For the Bill, ſent by the King upon that Argument, 
brought the buſineſs again into Debate; and, tho' nothing was concluded upon 
it, the King was a loſer by the Propoſition, tho' not ſo much as he fear'd he 
ſhould have been, when he ſaw his Journey into Jreland deſperate; upon the 
ſuppoſit ion of which, he had only made that tender. . 
The Bill ſent by the King, and preferred to the Houſe of Peers, by the At- 
turney General, granted the Militia, for one year, to the perſons firſt nomina- 
ted by the Houſes in their Ordinances to his Majeſty ; and made thoſe perſons, 
in the Execution of that Truſt, ſubje& to the Authority of his Majeſty, and 
the two Honſes Jointly, whilſt his Majeſty was within the Kingdom; and, in 
his abſence, of the two Houſes only. What alterations, and amendments the; 
made in it, before they returned it again for the Royal Aſſent, will beſt appear 
by 2 King's Anſwer, which he ſent to them at the time of his refuſal to pai 
it; which was, 1 
His Majeſlys That he had, with great deliberation and patience, weighed and conſidered 
Meſſage to © (as it concerned him much to weigh the conſequences of every Law before he 
res 066 0 -- paſſed it) their Bill lately ſent to him for the ſettling the Militia 3 and tho it 
l ke his 2 had not been uſual to give any reaſon for the refuſal to paſs any Bil), it being 
refuſal to paſs * abſolutely in his power to paſs, or not to paſs any Act ſent to him, if he con- 


the Bill for © ceived it prejudicial to himſelf, or inconvenient to his Subjects, for whom he 
the Militia, © was truſted, and muſt one day give an account; yet, in that buſineſs of the 


* Militia, which, being miſunderſtood amongſt his good Subjects, had been uſed 
bas an Argument, as if he were not Vigilant enough for the publick ſafety, and 


© leaſt he ſhould be thought leſs Conſtant in his reſolutions, and that Bill to be 


e the ſame he had ſent to them, he thought fit to give them, and all the world 
e particular ſatisfaction, why he could not, Onght not, Muſt not paſs That 
Bill, being the firſt publick Bill he had refuſed this Parliament: and there- 
* fore, he told them, he muft complain, that having expreſſed himſelf ſo clearly, 
and particularly to them in that point, they ſhould preſs any thing upon him, 
* which they could not but foreſee he muſt refuſe ; except he departed from 
© thoſe reſolutions, grounded upon ſo much reaſon, he had ſo earneſtly before 
e acquainted them with, and againſt which they had not given one Argument 
* to ſatisfy his judgment. | 
He told them, he was pleaſed, they had declined the Unwarrantable courſe 


* of their Ordinance (to the which, he was confident, his good Subjects would 
never have yielded their conſent) and choſen that only right way of impoſing 


8 upon the People, which he would have allowed but for the reaſons follow- 
ing: 


« He 


of That, the other two Kingdoms might have been contained within their pro- 
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« He ſaid, he had refuſed to conſent to their Ordinance, as for other things, 
te ſo for that the power was put into the perſons Nominated therein by di- 
erection of both Houſes of Parliament, excluding his Majeſty from any power 
« jn the diſpoſition, or execution of it together with them: He had then ad- 
« yiſed them, for many reaſons, that a Bill ſhould be prepared; and after in his 
« Anſwer of the 26th of March to the Petition of both Houſes, he had told 
« them, if ſuch a Bill ſhould be prepared with that due regard to his Majeſty, and 
« care of his People, in the limitation of the power, and other circumſtances, 
« he ſhould recede from nothing he formerly expreſſed. Os 
What paſſed (enough to have diſcouraged him from being further Sollicitous 
« jn that Argument) after his full, and gracious Anſwers, he was content to 
« forget. When he reſolved on his Journey into Ireland, ſo that by reaſon of his 
« abſence, there might be no want of ſettling. that power ; beſides complying 
« with their fears; he ſent, together with a Meſſage of that his purpoſe, a Bill 
« for ſettling the power for a year; hoping in that time to return to them, and 
© heing ſure that, in much leſs time, they might do the buſineſs, for which at 
« firſt they ſeem'd to deſire this; which was, that they might ſecurely confider 
« his Meſſage of the 20th of January laſt. By that Bill, which he ſent, he 


4 conſented to thoſe Names they propoſed to their Ordinance, and in the li- 


©mitation of the power; provided, that himſelf ſhould not be able to execute 


any thing but by their advice; and, when he ſhould be out of the Kingdom, 


© the Sole execution to be in them; with many other things, of ſo Arbitrary,and 
« Uncircumſcribed a power, that he ſhould not have conſented to, but with re- 


ference to the Abſence of his own Perſon out of the Kingdom; and thought 


© it the more ſufferable, in reſpe& the time was bat for a year. Whether that 
« Bill, they had ſent to him to paſs, were the ſame, the world would judge. 
« He ſaid, they had, by that Bill tender'd to his Majeſty, without taking 

© notice of him, put the Power of the whole Kingdom, the Life and Liberties 
of the Subjects of all degrees and 1 into the hands of Particular Men, 
for two years: He asked them, if they could imagin he would truſt ſuch an 
« Abſolute power in the hands of Particular Perſons, which he had refuſed to 
commit to both Houſes of Parliament? Nay, if the Power it ſelf were not too 
“ Abſolute, too Unlimited to be committed into any Private hands? Whether 
* Sir John Hotham's high inſolence ſhewed him not, what he might expect from 
“an Exorbitant legal power, when he, by a power not warrantable by Law, 
* durſt venture upon a Treaſonable diſobedience ? But his Majeſty would wil- 
© lingly know, and indeed ſuch an account in ordinary civility, he ſaid, he 


„might have expected, why he was, by that AQ, abſolutely Excluded, from 


* any Power, or Authority in the Execution of the Militia. He ſaid, ſure their 
„Fears and Jealouſies were not of ſuch a Nature, as were capable of no other 
* remedy, than by leaving him No power in a point of the greateſt importance 


in which God, and the Law, had truſted him Solely, and which he had been 


* contented to Share with them by his own Bill, by putting It, and a Greater, 


L into the hands of particular Subjects. He asked them, what all Chriſtian 


* Princes would think of him, after he had paſſed ſuch a Bill? How they 


* would value his Soveraignty ? And yet, he ſaid, ſure His Reputation with 


© Forreign Princes was ſome ground of Their Security. Nay, he was confi- 
* dent, by that time they had throughly conſider'd the poſſible conſequence of 
«of that Bill, upon Themſelves, and the reſt of his good Subjects, they would 
* All give him Thanks for Not conſenting to it; finding their condition, if it 
* ſhould have paſſed, would not have been ſo pleaſing to them. He told them, 
© he hoped that Animadverſion would be no breach of their Priviledges. In 
„that throng of buſineſs and diſtemper of affeQions, it was poſlible, Second 
1 —.35 might preſent ſomewhat to their conſiderations, which eſcaped them 
efore. 

% He remember'd them, that he had paſſed a Bill, this Parliament, at their 
*entreaty, concerning the captives of Algiers, and waved many objections of 
*his own to the contrary, upon information that the buſineſs had been many 
„Months conſider'd by them; whether it proved ſuitable to their intentions, 
or whether they had not, by ſome private Orders, ſuſpended that Ac of Par- 
* liament upon view of the miſtakes, themſelves beſt knew ; as likewiſe, what 
"other great Alterations they had m__ 775 other Bills, paſſed this Seſſion. 
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« Fe told them, he could not paſs over the putting Their Names out of that 
ce Bill, whom before they had recommended to him in their Ordinance, not 
« thinking fit, it ſeem'd, to truſt thoſe, who would obey no Guide but the Law 
& of the Land (he Imagined they would not wiſh he ſhould in his eſtimation of 
ce others follow that their Rule) and the leaving out, by ſpecial proviſion, the 
tc the preſent Lord Mayor of London, as a perſon in their disfavour ; whereas 
© he ſaid, he muſt tell them, his demeanour had been ſuch, that the City, and 
ce the whole Kingdom, was beholding to him for his example. 
&« To conclude, he ſaid, he did not find himſelf pollefled of ſuch an Exceſs of 
c power, that it was fit to transfer, or conſent it ſhould be in other Perſons, az 
© was directed by that Bill; and therefore, he ſhould rely upon that Royal right 
“% and juriſdiction, which God, and the Law had given him, for the ſuppreſſing 
© of Rebellion, and reſiſting Forreign Invaſion ; which had preſerved the 
“ Kingdom in the time of all his Anceſtors, and which, he doubted not, but 
< he ſhould be able to execute. And, not more for his own honour and right, 
© than for the liberty and ſafety of his People, he could not conſent to paſs that 
ce Bill. Ing; K 
Tho' no ſober man could deny the reaſonableneſs of that Anſwer, and that 
there was indeed ſo great a difference between the Bill ſent by his Majeſty, and 
that preſented to him from the two Houſes, that it could not ſoberly be ima- 
ined he would conſent to it ; yet, it had been better for his Majeſty, that the 
Eſt Overture from himſelf had never been made ; it giving New life, ſpirit, and 
hopes to them; and they making the People believe (who underſtood not the 
difference, and knew not that the King's pleaſure, ſignify'd by both Houſes of 
Parliament, was in effect the pleaſure of both Houſes without the King) that | 
his Majeſty now refuſed to conſent to what himſelf had offer'd, and propoſed ; 
whilſt his own Party (for ſo thoſe begun now to be called, who preſerved their 
Duty and Allegiance entire) was as much troubled to find ſo ſoveraign a power of 
the Crown offer'd to be parted with to the two Houſes, as was tender'd to them 
by the King's own Bill; and that it was poſſible for his Majeſty to recede from 
his firmeſt Reſolves, even in a point, that would not naturally admit of the 
leaſt diviſion, or diminution. 1 
The King, being well pleaſed that he had gone through one of his reſolu- 
tions, and not much troubled at the anger it had produced, and finding his 
Court full of Perſons of Quality of the Country, who made all expreſſions of af. 
fection and duty, which they thought would be moſt acceptable to him, reſolved 
to undertake an other enterpriſe, which was of more importance, and which 
in truth was the ſole motive of his Journey into thoſe parts. The preat Maga- 
zine of Arms and Ammunition, which was left upon the disbanding the Army, 
remained ſtill at Hull, and was a nobler proportion than remained in the Tower 
of London, or all other his Majeſty's Stores; and there had been formerly a pur- 
Poſe to have ſecured the ſame by the Earl of Newcaſtle's preſence there, which 
had been diſappointed, as hath been before mentioned, and Sir John Hothan ſent 
© thither to look to it; who was now there only with One of the Companies of 
the Train'd-bands ; and ſo the King reſolved that he would Himſelf make a 
Journey thither, with his own Uſual Train 3 and being there, that he would 
ſtay there, till he had ſecured the place to him. This was his purpoſe ; which 
he concealed to that degree, that very few about him knew any thing of it. 
Aſſoon as it was known that his Majeſty meant to reſide in York, it was eaſily 
ſuſpected, that he had an eye upon That Magazine; and therefore they made an 
Order in both Houſes, © that the Magazine ſhould be removed from Hul to the 
« Tower ; and Ships were making ready for the Tranſportation ; ſo that his Ma- 
jeſty could no longer defer the Execution of what he deſigned. And, bein 
perſwaded, by ſome who believed themſelves, that if he went thither, it woul 
neither be in Sir John Hotham's Will, nor his Power, to keep him out of that 
Town; and that, being poſſeſſed of ſo conſiderable a Poſt, and of the Maga- 
zine there, he ſhould find a better temper towards a Modeſt, and Dutiful Trea- 
ty ; his Majeſty took the opportunity of a Petition preſented to him by the 
Gentlemen of York-ſhire (who in truth were much troubled at the Order for 
removing the Magazine from Hul; and were ready to appear in any thing for 
his Service) in which, © they deſired him to caſt his eye, and thoughts upon 
the ſafety of his own Perſon, and his Princely Iſſue, and that whole County 5 
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« a great means whereof, they ſaid, did conſiſt in the Arms, and Ammunition 


« ar Hull, placed there by his Princely care and charge; and ſince, upon gene- 
« ral apprehenſions of dangers from forreign parts, thought fit to be continued: 
« and they did very earneſtly beſeech him, that he would take ſuch courſe, 
« that it might ſtill remain there, for the better ſecuring thoſe, and the reſt of 
«the Northern parts. Hereupon, he reſolved to go thither himſelf ; and, the 
night before, he ſent his Son the Duke of York, who was lately arrived from 
Richmond, accompanied with the Prince Elector, thither, with ſome other per- 
ſons of Honour ; who knew no more, than that it was a Journey given to the 
pleaſure, and curioſity of the Duke. Sir John Hotham received them with that 
duty, and civility that became him. The next morning early, the King took 
Horſe from York; and, attended with two or three hundred of his Servants, 
and Gentlemen of the Country, rode thither ; and, when he came within a 
Mile of the Town, ſent a Gentleman to Sir Fohn Hetham, © to let him know 
« that the King would that day dine with him; with which he was ſtrangely 
ſurpriſed, or Seem'd to be ſo. | | 
The man was of a fearful nature, and perplexed underſtanding, and could bet- 
ter reſolve upon deliberation than on a ſuddain; and many were of opinion, 


that if he had been prepared dextrouſly before hand, and in confidence, he would 


have conformed to the King's pleaſure; for he was maſter of a Noble fortune 
in Land, and rich in Money; of a very ancient Family, and well Allied; his 
Aﬀections to the Government very good; and no man leſs deſired to ſee the 
Nation involved in a Civil War, than He: and, when he acceptcd this imploy- 
ment from the Parliament, he never imagined it would engage him in Rebel- 
lion; but believed, that the King would find it neceſſary to comply with the 
Advice of his two Houſes ; and that the preſerving that Magazine from being 


poſſeſſed by him, would likewiſe prevent any poſlible rupture into Arms. He 


was now in great confuſion; and calling ſome of the chief Magiſtrates, and 
other Officers together to conſult, they perſwaded him, not to ſuffer the King 
to enter into the Town. And his Majeſty coming within an hour after his Meſ- 
ſenger found the Gates ſhut, and the Bridges drawn, and the Walls mann'd ; 
all things being in a readineſs for the reception of an Enemy. Sir John Hotham 
himſelf trom the Walls, with ſeveral profeſſions of Duty, and many expreſſions 
of Fear, telling his Majeſty ** that he durſt not open the Gates, being truſted 
Aby the Parliament; the King told him, © that he believed he had no Order 
* from the Parliament to ſhut the Gates againſt him, or to keep him out of the 
4 Town. He replied, © that his train was ſo great, that if it were admitted, 
© he ſhould not be able to give a good account of the Town. Whereupon the 
King offer d to enter with twenty Horſe only, and that the reſt ſhould ſtay 
without. The which the Other refufing, the King deſired him © to come to 


* him, that he might confer with him, upon his Princely word of ſafety, and 
liberty to return. And when he excuſed himſelf likewiſe from That, his Ma- 


jeſty told him, © that as this AC of his was unparallel'd, ſo it would produce 
< ſome notable Effect; that it was not poſlible for him to fit down by ſuch an 
* Indignity, but that he would immediately Proclaim him Traitor, and pro- 
*ceed againſt him as ſuch ; that this diſobedience of his would probably bring 
many miſeries upon the Kingdom, and much loſs of Blood; all which might 
© be prevented, if he performed the duty of a Subject; and therefore adviſed 
© him to think ſadly of it, and to prevent the neceſſary growth of ſo many 
Calamities, which muſt lie all upon His Conſcience. The Gentleman, with 
much diſtraction in his looks, talked confaſedly of the © Truſt he had from the 


„Parliament; then fell on his knees, and wiſhed, © that God would bring 


* Confuſion upon Him, and His, if he were not a Loyal and Faithful Subject 


© to his Majeſty; but, in conclulion, plainly denied to ſuffer his Majeſty to come 


* into the Town. Whereupon, the King cauſed him immediately to be pro- 
claim'd a Traitor; which the Other received with ſome expreſſions of Unduti- 
fulneſs and Contempt. And ſo the King, after the Duke of York, and the Prince 
Elector, with their Retinue, were come out of the Town, where they were 
kept ſome hours, was forced to retire that night to Beverly, four miles from 
that place; and the next day returned to York, full of Trouble, and Indignat ion 


for the Affront he had received; which he foreſaw would produce a very great 


deal of Miſchief. | 
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Book V. 
The King's The King ſent an Expreſs to the two Houſes with a Meſſage, declaring 
rang han what had paſſed; and © that Sir John Hotham had juſtify'd his Treaſon and pic. 


& loyalty, by pretence of an Order and Truſt from Them; which as He co 
Hull. * o be 8 ſo, his Majeſty was confident, They would not Own; but dere 
debe highly ſenſible of the Scandal be had laid upon Them, as well as of his 
© Difloyalty to his Majeſty. And therefore, he demanded juſtice of them 4. 
“ gainſt him, according to Law. The Houſes had heard before of the King's 
going out of Tork thither, and were in terrible apprehenſion that he had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the Town; and that Sir 70h. Hot ham (for they were not con- 
fident of him, as of a man of their own faith) by Promiſes or Menaces, haq 
given up the Place to him; and, with this apprehenſion, they were exceedingly 
Dejected; but when they heard the truth, and found that Hull was ſt ill in their 
hands, they were equally Exalted, magnifying their truſty Governor's faith, 
and fidelity Againſt the King. In the mean time, the Gentlemen of the North 
expreſſed a marvellous ſenſe and paſſion on his Majeſty's behalf; and offer'd to 
raiſe the Force of the County to take the Town by force. But the King choſe, 
for many Reaſons, to ſend again to the Houſes another Meſſage, in which he 
told them, | 05 
His Majeſty's *© That He was ſo much concerned in the undut iful Affront (an Indignity al 
ſecond Meſ- © his good Subjects muſt diſdain in his behalf) he had received from Sir Joy 
ſage to the c“ Hotham at Hull, that he was impatient till he received Juſtice from them; 
_ — day * and was compelled to call again for an Anſwer, being confident, however they 
Halt. -- 5 <© had been ſo careful, tho? without his conſent, to put a Garriſon into that his 
«© Town, to ſecure it, and his Magazine againſt any Attempt of the Papiſts, 
ce that they never intended to diſpoſe, and maintain it againſt Him, their Sove- 
© raign. Therefore, he required them forthwith (for the buſineſs would ad- 
© mit no delay) to take ſome Speedy courfe, that his faid Town and Magazine 
might be immediately delivered up unto him; and that ſuch ſevere exemplary 
% proceedings ſhould be againſt thoſe Perſons, who had offer'd that inſupport- 
able Affront and Injury to him, as by the Law was provided: and, till that 
© ſhould be done, he would Intend no buſineſs whatſoever, other than the bu- 
© {ineſs of Ireland. For, he ſaid, if he were brought into a condition ſo much 
* worſe than any of his Subjects, that, whilſt They all enjoyed their Priviledges, 
and might not have their Poſſeſſions difturbed, or their Titles queſtioned, He 
© only might be ſpoiled, thrown out of his Towns, and his Goods taken from 
© kim, it was time to examin how he had loſt thoſe Priviledges ; and to try all 
<< poſſible ways, by the help of God, the Law of the Land, and the Afſfedtion 
of his good Subjects to recover them, and to vindicate himfelf from thoſe In- 
» juries; and, if he ſhould miſcarry therein, he ſhould be the firſt Prince of this 
* Kingdom which had done fo, having no other end but to defend the true Pro- 
© teſtant Religion, the Law of the Land, and the Liberty of the Subject; and 
* he deſired God ſo to deal with him, as he continued in thoſe Reſolutions. 
 Inſteadof any Anſwer to his Majeſty upon theſe two Meſſages, or ſadly confi 
dering how this breach might be made up, they immediately publiſh (together 
with.a Declaration of their former jealouſies of the Papiſts ; of the Malignant 
Party; of the Lord Digby's Letter intercepted ; of the Earl of Newcaſ#le's being 
ſent thither, upon which they had firſt ſent down a Governour, and put a Gar- 
riſon into Hull) ſeveral Votes and Reſolutions, by which they Declared, 

&« That Sir Fohw Hotham had done nothing but in obedience to the Command 
ce of both Houſes of Parliament, and that the Declaring of him a Traitor, be- 
© ing a Member of the Houſe of Commons, was a high breach of the Priviledge 
« of Parliament, and being without due proceſs of Law, was againſt the Li- 

_ © berty of the Subject, and againſt the Law of the Land. 

And hearing at the ſame time, that a Letter coming from Hull to them the 
night after the King's being there, had been intercepted by ſome of his Maje- 
ſty's Servants, they declared “ that all ſuch intercepting of any Letters ſent to 
„Them, was a high breach of the Priviledge of Parliament, which by the Laws 
de of the Kingdom, and the Proteſtation, they were bound to defend with theit 
© Lives, and their Fortunes, and to bring the Violator thereof to condign Pu- 
** niſhment. Then they order'd, that the Sheriffs, and Juſtices of the Feac® 
in the Counties of York, and Lincoln, and all others his Majeſty's Officers, ſhould 
ſuppreſs all Forces, that ſhould be raiſed or gathered together in thoſe ** 
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either to force the Town of Hull, or ſtop the Paſſages to, or from the ſame, 
or in any, other way to diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom. All which Votes, 
Orders, and Declarations being printed, and diligently diſperſed throughour 
the Kingdom before any. Addreſs made to his Majeſty -in Anſwer of his Meſſa- 
ges, and coming to his View, the King publiſhed an Anſwer to thoſe Votes and 
Declarations, in which he ſaid: . - 1 . 
since bis gracious Meſſages to both Houſes of Parliament, demanding Ju- ;;, Majeſty's 
ci ſt ice for the hiʒh and unheard of Affront offer*d unto him, at the Gates of Hull, ;, (wer tothe 
« hy Sir John Hotham, was not thought worthy of an. Anſwer ; but that in- Dec/arat/on, 
© ſtead thereof, they had thoughbir, by their printed Votes, to own and avow a tes con- 
« that unparralel'd Act to be done in obedience to the Command of both Houſes ©7773 ul. 
« of Parliament (tho' at that time he could produce no ſuch Command) and, | 
« with other Reſolutions againſt his proceedings there, to publiſh a Declaration 
concerning that buſineſs, as an Appeal to the People, and as 1! tneir inter- 

“ courſe with his Majeſty, and for his ſatisfaction, were now to no more pur- 

© poſe; tho' he knew that Courſe of theirs to be very unſuitable to the modeſty, 

and duty of Former times, and unwarrantable by any precedents, but whar 

« Themſelves had made; yet, he was not unwilling to joyn iſſue with them in 

“That way, and to let all the world know; how neceſſary, juſt, nd Law ful 

© all his proceedings, had been in that point, and that the Defence of thiſe 
proceedings was the Defence of the Law of the Land, of the Liberty, and 

“ Property of the Subject; and that by the ſame Rule of Juſtice which was 

“ now offer'd to him, all the Private intereſt, and Title of all his good Subjects 

to all their Lands and Goods, was confounded and deſtroyed. He remem- 

* ber'd them, that Mr. Pym had ſaid in his Speech againſt the Earl of Srrafford 

4“ (which was publiſhed by Order of the Common's Houſe The Law is the ſafe- 


guard, the Cuſtody of all private Intereſts, your Honours, your Lives, your 


" Liberties, and Eſtates are all in the keeping of the Law; without this every 
© Man hath a like Right to any thing. And he ſaid, he would fain be Anſwer'd 
what Title any Subject of his Kingdom had to his Houſe and Land, that he 
p had not to his Town of Hul? Or what right any Subject had to his Money, 
Plate, or Jewels, that his Majeſty had not to his Magazine, and Munition 
© there ? If he had ever ſuch a Title, he ſaid he would know, when he Loft it? ”» 
And if that Magazine and Munition, bought with his own Money, were ever | 
His, when and how that Property went out of him? He very well knew, the 
great and unlimited power of a Parliament; but he knew as well, that it was 
only in that ſenſe, as He was a Part of that Parliament; without Him, and 
againſt His Conſent, the Votes of either or both Houſes together, muſt not, 
* could not, ſhould not (if he could help it, for his Subjects ſake, as well as bis 
” own) forbid any thing that was enjoyn'd by the Law, or enjoyn any thing 
that was forbidden by the Law. But in any ſuch alteration, which might be 
"for the Peace, and happineſs of the Kingdom, he had not, ſhould not refuſe, 
to conſent. And he doubted not, but that all his good Subjects would eatily 
diſcern, in what a miſerable Inſecurity and Confuſion, they muſt neceſſarily 
and inevitably be, if Deſcents might be alter'd ; Purchaſes avoided ; Aſſu- 
* rances and Conveyances cancelled ; the Soveraign Legal Authority deſpiſed, 
© and reſiſted by Votes, or Orders of Either, or both Houſes. And this, ic 
aid, he was ſure, was his Caſe at Hull; and as it was His this day, by the 
ſame Rule, it might be Theirs to Morrow. | 
4 * Againſt any deſperate Deſign of the Papiſts, of which they had diſcourſed 
„ 170 much, he had ſufficiently expreſſed his Zeal, and Intentions; and ſhould 
1 be as forward to adventure his own Life, and Fortune, to oppoſe any ſuch de- 
ſigns as the meaneſt Subject in his Kingdoms. 
5 * For the Malignant Party, he ſaid, as the Law had not, to his knowledge, 
defined their condition, fo Neither Houſe had Preſented them to his Majeſty, 
a under ſuch a Notion, as he might well underſtand, Whom they intended; 
and he ſhould therefore only enquire after, and avoid the Malignant Party, 
under the Character of perſons diſaffected to the Peace, and Government of 
2 the Kingdom, and ſuch who, negleQing and deſpiſing the Law of the Land, 
* had given themſelves other Rules to walk by, and ſo diſpenced with their O- 
5 bedience to Avthority ; of Thoſe perſons as Deſtructive to the Common- 
.. wealth, he ſhould take all poſlible caution. 
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Why any Letters intercepted from the Lord Drgby, wherein He mentioned 
* retreat to a place of Safety, ſhonld hinder him from viſiting his own Fort, 
* and how he had oppoſed any ways of Accommodation with his Parliament, 
ce and what Ways, and Overtures had been offer'd in any way, or like any deſire 
ce of ſuch Accomodation; or whether his Meſſage of the twentieth of Farr. 
ce 'ary laſt, ſo often in vain preſſed by him, had not ſufficiently expreſſed his ear. 
ce neſt deſire of it, he ſaid, all the world ſhould judge; neither was it in the 
* power of any Perſons to incline him to take Arms againſt his Parliament, 
© and his good Subjects, and miſerably to embroil the Kingdom in Civil Wars, 
« He had given ſufficient Evidence to the world, how much his Ae ions abhor. 
<« red, and how much his Heart did bleed at, the apprehenſion of a Civil War. 
« And, he faid, God and the World muſt judge, if his Care and Induſtry were 
ci not, only to defend and protect the Liberty of the Subject, the Law of the 
« Kingdom, his own juſt Rights (part of that Law) and his Honour much more 
© precious than his Life, and if, in oppoſition to theſe, any Civil War ſhonld 
<* ariſe, upon Whoſe Account the Blood, and Deſtruction that muſt follow, 


« muſt be caſt: God, and his own Conſcience, told him, that He was clear. 


“ For Captain Leg's being ſent heretofore to Hull, or for the Earl of New- 
c caſ#le's being ſent thither by his Warrant and Authority, he ſaid, he had as- 
„ ked a Queſtion long ago, in his Anſwer to both Honſes concerning the Maga- 
« zineat Hull, which, he had cauſe to think, was not eaſy to be Anſwer'd; 
* Why the general Rumour of the deſign of Papiſts, in the Northern Parts, 
de ſhould not be thought ſufficient ground for his Majeſty to put ſuch a Perſon 


© of Honour, Fortune, and unblemiſhed Reputation, as the Earl of Newcaſtle 
« was known to be, into a Town and Fort of his own, where his own Magazine 


« lay; and yet the ſame Rumour be warrant enough to commit the ſame Town 
and Fort, without his conſent, to the hands of Sir John Hotham, with ſuch 
« a power as was now too well known, and underſtood ? How his Refuſal to 
ce have that Magazine removed, upon the Petition of both Houſes, could give 


any advantage againſt him, to have it taken from him, and whether it was a 


« Refuſal, all Men would eaſily underſtand, who read his Anſwer to that Peti- 
tion; to which, it had not been yet thought fit, to make any Reply. 
“ For the Condition of thoſe Perſons, who preſented the Petition to him at 


<« York (whom that Declaration called, ſome Few ill affected Perſons about the 
City of York) to continue the Magazine at Hull; he ſaid, he made no doubt, 


<* but that Petition would appear to be atteſted, both in Number, and Weight, 


* by Perſons of Honour and Integrity, and much more converſant with the 


„Affections of the whole Country, than moſt cf thoſe Petitions, which had 
© been received with ſo much Conſent, and Approbation. And for the Pre- 


_ ſumption of interpoſing Their advice, his Majeſty the more wonder'd at that 


exception, when ſuch encouragement had been given, and thanks declared to 
** Multitudes of mean, unknown People, Apprentices, and Porters, who had 
* accompanied Petitions of very ſtrange Natures. 

“For the manner of his going to Hull, he ſaid, he had clearly ſet forth the 


_ * ſame, in his Meſſage to both Houſes of that buſineſs ; and for any Intelligence 


© given to Sir John Hotham of an intention to deprive him of his Life, as he 
**knew there was no ſuch intention in him, having given him all poſſible Aſſu- 
** rance of the ſame, at his being there, ſo he was confident, no ſuch Intelli- 
*© gence was given, or if it were, it was by ſome Villain, who had nothing but 
© Malice, or Deſign to fright him from his due Obedience; and Sir John Hotham 
© had all the reaſon to aſſure himſelf, that his Life would be in much more dan- 
ger by refuſing to admit his King into his own Town and Fort, than by yield- 

ce ing him that obedience, which he owed by his Oaths of Allegience and Su- 
ce premacy, and the Proteſtation, which he knew was due and warrantable, by 


< the Laws of the Land. For the Number of his Attendants, tho? that could be 


* no Warrant for ſuch a diſobedience in a Subject, he ſaid, it was well knowl 
* (as his Majeſty had expreſſed in his Meſſage to both Houſes, to which credit 
© ought to have been given) that he offer'd to go into the Town with twenty 
*/Horſe only, his whole Train being Unarmed; and whoſoever thought that 
© too great an Attendance for his Majeſty, and his two Sons, had ſure an Ilu- 
* tention to bring him to a meaner Retinue, than they would yet avow- 
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I Here then, he ſaid, was his Caſe, of which all the world ſhould judge : 


« his Majeſty endeavoured to viſit a Town, and Fort of his own, wherein his 
« own Magazine lay; a Subject, in defiance of him, ſhuts the Gates againſt him; 
« with Armed Men reſiſts, denies, and oppoſes his entrance; tells him, in plain 
« terms, he ſhould not come in. He faid, he did not pretend ro underſtand much 
« Law, yet, in the point of Treaſon, he had much learning taught him this 
« parliament ; and if the ſenſe of the Statute of the 25th Year of #dward the 
« III. Ch. 2. were not very differing from the Letter, Sir John ' Hotham's Act 
& was no leſs than plain High-Treaſon : and he had been contemptibly ſtupid, 
« if he had after all thoſe circumſtances of Grace and Favour then ſnew'd to bim, 


© made any ſcruple to proclaim him Traitor. And whether he were ſo, or no, 


« if he would render himſelf, his Majeſty would require no other Frial, than 
te that which the Law had appointed to every Subject, and which he was confi- 
« dent he had not, in the leaſt degree, violated in thoſe proceedings ; no more 
« than he had done the Priviledge of Parhament, by endeavouring, in a juſt 
% way, to challenge his Own unqueſtionable Priviledges. So chat, in ſuch a 
« caſe, the declaring him Traitor, being a Member of the Houſe of Commons, 
« without proceſs of Law, ſhould be a breach of Priviledge of Parliament (of 
© which he was ſare none extended to Treaſon, Felony, or breach of Peace) 
« againſt the Liberty of the Subjed, or againſt the Law of the Land, he muſt 
« have Other reaſons than bare Votes. He ſaid, he would know if Sir John 
% Hotham had, with the Forces by which he kept him out of his Town of Hull, 
© purſued him to the Gates of York, which he might as legally have done, whe- 
ther his Majeſty muſt have ſtayed from declaring him Traitor till Proceſs of 
Law might have iſſued againſt him? Would Fears and Jealouſies diſpence with 
* ffeceſſary, and real Forms? And muſt his Majeſty, when actual War is levied 
upon him, obſerve Forms which the Law it ſelf doth not enjoyn ? The Caſe, 


(he ſaid, was truly ſtated, let all the world judge (unleſs the meer ſitting of 


« 2 Parliament did fuſpend all Laws, and his Majeſty was the only Periva in 
% England againſt whom Treaſon could not be committed) Where the fault 
© was ; and whatſoever courſe he ſhould be driven to for the vindication of that 
©his Priviledge, and for the recovery and maintenance of his known, undoubted 
„Rights, he doth promiſe, in the preſence of Allmighty God, and as he hopes 
© for his bleſſing in his ſacceſs, that he would, to the utmoſt of his power, de- 


fend and maintain the true Proteſtant profeſſion, the Law of the Land, the 
„Liberty of the Subject, and the juſt Priviledge, and Freedom of Parlia- 


% ment. 8 

ec For the Order of Aſſiſtance given to the Committees of both Houſes, con- 
© cerning their going to Hull, he ſaid, he ſhould ſay no more, but that thoſe 
* Perſons, named in that Order, he preſumed, would give No commands, or 


* his good Subjects obey Other, than what were warranted by the Law (how 


„large and unlimited foever the Directions are, or the Inſtructions might be) 
* for to that Rule he ſhould apply bis own Actions, and by it, require an Ac- 
count from other Men; and that all his good Subjects might the better know 
* their duty in matters of this Nature, he wiſhed them carefully to peruſe the 
* Statute of the 11th year of King Henry VII. Ch. 1. He faid, he would conclude 
© with Mr. Pym's own words: If the Prerogative of the King overwhelm the 
© Liberty of the People, it will be turn'd to Tyranny ; if Liberty undermine 
* the Prerogative, it would grow into Anarchy, and ſo into Confuſion. 

| Beſides their Declaration, Votes, and Orders in the juſtification of Sir John 
Hotham for his better Encouragement, and for a ground of his Sons reſidence at 
Hull, in whom they had in truth a firmer confidence than in the Father, they 
Order'd, “ that if, by any Force or Accident, Sir John Hot ham ſhould loſe his 


life, or Otherwiſe die in that Service, that his Son ſhould ſucceed him in the 
Government; and having thus declared themſelves, they thought fit at laſt 
to ſend ſome particular Anſwer to the King upon that buſineſs ; which they 


were the rather inclined to do, that under that pretence, they might ſend down 

a Committee of their own to reſide at York ; whereby they might receive con- 

ſtant animadverſions of what happen'd, and what was deſign'd, and their Friends, 

and Dependants in that large, populous, and rich County, be the better con- 

firm'd in their Affections, and Devotions to them; and, to that purpoſe, they 

ſeat down the Lord Howard of E ſerigg, the Lord Fairfax, Sir Hugh — 
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faſt friend to Sir John Hotham) Sir Philip Stapleton, who had likewiſe marrieq 
Hotham's Daughter, and Sir Harry Cholmley, who preſented 
Writing to his Majeſty ; the which, being of a Mould unuſual, and a Dialed 
higher and rougher, than even themſelves had yet uſed, I have thought fit to in. 
ſert in the ſame words it was delivered; thus. 


The moſt humble Anſwer of the Lords, and Commons in Parliament to two Meſſages 


from your ſacred Majeſty concerning Sir John Hotham's refuſal to give your Mg. 
jeſty entrance into the Town of Hull. | 


_ ©* Your Majeſty may be pleaſed to underſtand, that We, your Great Connc; 
of he Taos ce finding manifold evidences of the wicked Counſels, and Pratices of ſome 1 
and Commons © near Truſt, and Authority about you, to put the Kingdom into a Combuſtion 
to his Maje- by drawing your Majeſty into places of ſtrength, remote from your Parlia- 
fy s two * « ment, and by exciting your People to Commotions, under pretence of ſerving 
4% Hul. 4e your Majeſty againſt your Parliament, leaſt this Malignant Party, by the ad- 
vantage of the Town, and Magazine at Hull, ſhould be enabled to go through 


ce with their miſchievous Intentions, did, in diſcharge of the great Truſt that 


« lies in us, command the Town of Hull to be ſecured by a Garriſon of the ad- 


© joyning Train'd-Bands, under the Government of Sir John Hotham; requiring 


him to keep the ſame for the Service of your Majeſty and the Kingdom! 
© wherein we have done nothing contrary to your Royal Soveraignty in that 
© Town, or Legal Propriety in the Magazine. | | 
V pon conſideration of Sir John Hotham's proceeding at your Majeſty's being 
ce there, We have, upon very good ground, adjudged, that he could not dif- 
„ charge the Truſt, upon which, nor make good the End, for which he was 
e placed in the Guard of that Town and Magazine, if he had let in your Majeſty 
& with ſuch Counſellors, and Company as were then about you. 
« Wherefore, upon full Reſolution of both Houſes, We have declared Sit 
& John Hotham to be clear of that odious crime of Treaſon ; and have avowed, 
ee that he hath therein done nothing but in obedience to the Command of both 
« Houſes of Parliament; aſſuring our ſelves that, upon mature deliberation, 
e your Majeſty will not interpret his obedience to ſuch Authority to be an Af- 
© front to your Majeſty, or to be of that nature, as to require any Juſtice to be 
te done upon him, or ſatisfaction to be made to your Majeſty : but that you will 
« ſee juſt cauſe of joyning with your Parliament, in preſerving and ſecuring the 
peace of the Kingdom; ſuppreſſing this wicked and Malignant Party; who, 
ce by falſe colours, and pretenſions of maintaining your Majeſty's Prerogative 
© againſt the Parliament (wherein they fully agree with the Rebels in Ireland) 
* have been the cauſes of all our Diſtempers, and Dangers : | 


For prevention whereof We know no better remedy, than ſettling the 


„ Militia of the Kingdom, according to the Bill, which We have ſent your 
© Majeſty without any intention of deſerting, or declining the validity, or ob- 
* ſervance of that Ordinance, which paſt both Houſes, upon your Majeſty's for- 
« mer refuſal: but We ſtill hold, that Ordinance to be effectual by the Laws of 
„this Kingdom. And We ſhall be exceeding glad, if your Majeſty by approving 
* theſe our juſt, dutiful, and neceſſary proceedings, ſhall be pleas'd to entertain 
* ſuch Counſel, as We aſſure our ſelves, by God's bleſſing, will prove very ad- 


* yantageous for the Honour, and Greatneſs of your Majeſty ; the Safety, and 


4% Peace of your People; amongſt which, We know none more Jikely to pro- 
< duce ſuch good eſſects, than a Declaration from your Majeſty of your purpoſe 
** to lay aſide all thoughts of going into Ireland, and to make a ſpeedy return 
© into theſe parts, to be near your Parliament. Which as it is our moſt bum- 
© ble deſire, and earneſt Petition, ſo it ſhall be ſeconded with our moſt dutiful 
% care for the ſafety of your Royal Perſon, and conſtant Prayers, that it Way 
4% prove honourable, and ſucceſsful, in the happineſs of your Majeſty, and all 
* your Kingdoms. | 
To this Anſwer, with all formality delivered to his Majeſty by the Committee, 
the King returned a quick Reply : 
His Majeſty's © That he had been in good hope, that the reaſon, why they had ſo long de- 
Reply. © ferr'd their Anſwer to his Meſſages concerning Hull, had been, that they might 


the better have given him ſatisfaction therein, which now added the more hi 
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* nis Aſtoniſhment, finding their Anſwer, after ſo long adviſement, to be of 

« that nature, which could not but rather increaſe, than diminiſh the preſent 
i diſtractions, if conſtantly adhered to by the Parliament. He asked them, 
« whether it was not too much, that his Town of Hull had a Garriſon put-into 
« it, to the great charge of the Country, and Inconvenience to the poor Inha- 
« hitants, without his conſent and approbation, under colour at That time of 
« Forreign Invaſion, and Apprehenſions of the Popiſh Party; but that Now the 
„ reaſons thereof ſhould be Enlarged with a Scandal to his Majeſty, and his faith- 
ful Servants, only to bring in the more ſpecious Pretext for the avowing Sir 


y 


« John Hotham's Inſolence, and Treaſon ? 


« He ſaid, he had often heard of the great Truſt, that, by the Law of God. 
and Man, was committed to the King for the defence, and ſafety of his Peo- 
ple; but as yet he never underſtood, what Truſt or Power was committed 
& to Either, or Both Houſes of Parliament, without the King; They being 
“ ſummon'd to Counſel, and Adviſe the King. But by what Law or Authority, 
they poſſeſs themſelves of his Majeſty's Right and Inheritance, he was confi- 
« dent, that as they had not, ſo they could not ſhew, He told them, that he 
© had not hitherto given the leaſt Interruption to publick Juſtice ; but They, 
« rather than ſuffer One of their Members, to come ſo much as to a legal 
© Trial for the higheſt crime, would make uſe of an Order of Parliament to 
© countenance Treaſon, by declaring him free from that guilt, which all former 
* Ages never accounted other; and that without ſo much as enquiring the 
opinion of the Judges ; for he was confident, they would have mentioned 
their opinion, if They had asked it. „„ 

Therefore he expected, that upon further, and better con ſideration of the 
* great, and neceſſary conſequence of the buſineſs of Hull, and ſeriouſly weigh- 
ing, how much it did concern the Peace, and Quiet of the Kingdom, T hey 
< would, without further inſtance from his Majeſty, give him full, and ſpeedy 
* Juſtice againſt Sir John Hotham. And, he ſaid, he would leave all his good- Peo- 
« ple to think, what hope of Juſtice there was left for Them, when they Refuſed, 
*or Delayed to give their own Soveraign ſatisfaction. And, as he had already 
* ſaid, till that ſhould be done, he would intend no buſineſs whatſoever other 
& than that of Ireland. BT 195 1 
And he ſaid, he likewiſe expected that They would not put the Militia in 
Execution, until wage could ſhew him by what Law they had Authority to do 
* the ſame, without His conſent: or if they did, he was confident, that he 
* ſhovld find much more obedience according to Law, than they would do againſt 
*Law. And he ſhould eſteem all thoſe, who ſhould obey them therein, ro be 


* diſturbers of the Peace of the Kingdom; and would, in due Seaſon, call them 


* to a Legal account for the ſame. 
p 


Concerning his return, he told them, he never heard that the ſlandering of 
* a King's Government, and his faithful Servants, the refuſing of him Juſtice, 
* and in a caſe of Treaſon, and the ſeeking to take away his undoubted and 
Legal Authority, under the pretence of putting the Kingdom into a poſture of 
Defence, were Arguments to induce a King to come near, or hearken to his 
< Parliament. Wa 5 5 
The King diſpatched this Anſwer the ſooner, that the Country might be freed 
from the Impreſſion, the Preſence and Activity of the Committee made in them; 
but when he deliver'd it to them, and required them to make all convenient haſt 
with it to the Houſes, they told him, © they would ſend it by an Expreſs, but 
that Themſelves were required, and appointed ſtill to reſide at Tork. The 
King told them, © that he liked not ſuch Superviſors near him, and wiſhed them 
to be very careful in their Carriage; that the Country was viſibly Then very 
well affected; and if he found any declenſion, he well knew to Whom to im- 
pute it; and ſhould be compelled to proceed in another manner againſt them, 
* than, with reference to their Perſons (for they were all then reputed Moderate 
Men, and had not been thought diſaffected to the Government of Church, or 
State) © he ſhould be willing to do. They anſwered with a ſullen confidence, 
x that they ſhould demean themſelves according to their Inſtructions; and would 
perform the Truſt repoſed in them by the two Houſes of Parliament. Yet 
ſuch was the tickliſhneſs of the King's condition, that, tho' it was moſt Evident 
that their coming, and ſtaying there * = pervert, and corrupt the Loyalty aud 
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Afſections of thoſe parts, and to infuſe into them Inclinations contrary to their 
Allegiance, it was not thought Counſellable at that time, either to commit them 
to Priſon, or to expel them from that City, or to inhibit them the freedom of 
his own Court, and Preſence; and ſo they continued, for the ſpace of aboye g 
Month, in York, even in defiance of the King. 

The Militia was the Argument, which They found made deepeſt impreſſion in 
the People, being totally ignorant what it was, or what the conſequence of it 
might be; and fo believing whatſoever They told them concerning it. And 
therefore they reſolved to drive that Nail home; and tho”, for want of their 
Imminent Danger, and during the time of the King's Treaty, and Overture of a 
Bill, they had torborn the execution of their Ordinance ; yet the frequent My. 


ſters of Volunteers without Order, almoſt in all Countries, by the bare Autho- 


rity of their Votes, gave them ſufficient Evidence how open the People were to 
their Commands, at leaſt how unprepared Authority was to reſiſt, and oppoſe 
them: and therefore, after the King had diſplaced their two Favourites, ang 
refuſed to paſs the Bill for the Militia, and Sir John Hotham had refuſed to let 
the King come into the Town of Hull, and They had Juſtify'd him for ſo doing, 
they prepared a Declaration concerning the whole State of the Militia, as the 
Reſolution of the Lords and Commons upon that matter; in which they laid, 


The Declara- hat, holding it neceſſary for the Peace, and Safety of the Kingdom, to 


tion of the 
two Houſes 


© {{ttle the Militia thereof, they had, for that purpoſe, prepared an Ordinance 


. * of Parliament, aud with all humility had preſented the ſame to his Majeſty for 

3 he his Royal Aſſent. Who, notwithſtanding the faithful Advice of his Parlia- 
rt, 79 

1642. 


© ment, and the ſeveral Reaſons offer'd by them, of the neceſſity thereof for 
© the ſecuring of his Majeſty's Perſon, and the Peace and Safety of his People, 
did refuſe to give his Conſent ; and thereupon, they were neceſſitated, in diſ- 
© charge of the Truſt repoſtd in Them, as the Repreſentative Body of the 
Kingdom, to make an O1dinauce, by the Authority of both Houſes, to ſet- 
< tle the Militia, warranted thereunto by the Fundamental Laws of the Land: 
<« that his Majeſty, taking notice thereof, did, by ſeveral Meſſages, iuvite them 
to ſettle the lame by Act of Parliament; affirming in his Meflage ſent in An- 

cc {wer to the Petition of both Houſes, preſented to his Majeſty at York, Marth 
* 26. that he always thought it neceſſary the ſame ſhould be ſettled, and that 
© he never denied the Thing, only denied the Wey; and for the Matter of it, 
© took exception only to the preface, as a thing not ſtanding with his Honour 
© toconſent to; and that Himſelf was excluded in the Execution, and for a 
time Unlimited: wherevpon the Lords and Commons, being deſirons to give 
© his Majeſty all ſatisfaction that might be, even to the leaſt Title of Form and 
© Circumſtances, when his Majeſty had pleaſed to offer them a Bill ready drawn, 
* had, for no other cauſe, than to manifeſt their hearty Affection to comply 
with his Majeſty's deſires, and obtain his conſent, entertain'd the ſame, in 
© the mean time no way declining their Ordinance; and to expreſs their car- 
* neſt Zeal to correſpond with his Majeſty's deſires (in all things that might 
* conſiſt with the Peace, and Safety of the Kingdom, and the Truſt repoſed in 
* them) did paſs That Bill, and therein omitted the Preamble inſerted before 
* the Ordinance ; limited the time to leſs than two years; and confined the Au- 
©* thority of the Lieutenants to theſe three particulars, namely Rebellion, In- 
< ſurrection, and Forreign Invaſion; and returned the ſame to his Majeſty for 
© his Royal Aſſent: but all theſe expreſſions of Affection and Loyalty, all thoſe 
e deſires, and earneft endeavours to comply with his Majeſty, had, to their 
© great grief and ſorrow, produced no better Effects than an abſolure denial, 


 * evenof that which his Majeſty by his former Meſſages, as they conceived, had 


* promiſed : the Advice of Evil and wicked Councils, receiving ſtill more Cre- 


dit with him, than that of his Great Council of Parliament in a matter of ſo 


< high importance, that the ſafety of his Kingdom, and Peace of his People, 
« depended upon it. | 

* But now, what muſt be the exceptions to that Bill? Not any ſure that were 
to the Ordinance; for a care had been taken to give ſatisfaction in all theſe 
©* particulars. Then the Exception was, becauſe that the diſpoſing and execu- 
tion thereof was referr'd to both Houſes of Parliament, and his Majeſty Ex- 
© cluded ; and Now that, by the Bill, the Power and Execution was aſcer- 


© tain'd, and reduced to Particulars, and the Law of the Realm made the Rule 


& thereo!, 
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thereof, his Majeſty would not truſt the Perſons. The power was too Great, 
«:z50 Unlimited, to truſt them with. But what was that Power? Was it any 
© other, but, in expreſs terms, to ſuppreſs Rebellion, Inſurrection, and Forreign 
«]nyaſion? And who were thoſe Perſons ? Were not they ſuch as were nomi- 
« nated by the Great Council of the Kingdom, and Aſſented to by his Majeſty ? 
« And was it too Great a Power, to truſt Thoſe Perſons with the ſuppreſſion 
& of Rebellion, Inſurrection, and Forreign Invaſion ? Surely, they ſaid, the 
« moſt wicked of them who adviſed his Majeſty to that Anſwer, could not ſug- 
« geſt, but that it was neceſſary for the ſafety of his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and 
& the Peace of the Kingdom, ſuch a power ſhould be put in Some hands ; and 
« there was no pretence for exception to the Perſons. They ſaid, his Majeſty 
had, for the ſpace of above fifteen years together, not thought a power, far 
« exceeding That, to be too Great to intruſt particular Perſons with, to whoſe 
„Will the Lives, and Liberties of his People, by Martial Laws, were made Sub- 
« ject; for ſuch was the power given Lord Lieutenants, and Deputy Lieu- 
« tenants, in every County of this Kingdom, and that without the conſent of 
« the People, or Authority of Law. But now in caſe of Extreme Neceſſity, 
« upon the Advice of both Houſes of Parliament, for no longer ſpace than two 


« years, a Leſſer power, and that for the ſafety of King and People, was 


thought too Great to truſt particular Perſons with, tho' named by both Hou- 
& ſes of Parliament, and approved by his Majeſty himſelf: and ſurely, if there 
« were a neceſſity to ſettle the Militia (which his Majeſty was pleaſed to con- 
& feſs) the Perſons could not be intruſted with Leſs Power than that, to have it 
cat all Effectual. And the Precedents of former Ages, when there happen'd a 
_ *Neceflity to raiſe ſuch a Power, never ſtreighten'd that Power to a narrower 
«* compaſs ; witneſs the Commiſſions of Array in ſeveral King's Reigns, and of- 
© ten iſſued out by the Conſent, and Authority of Parliament. 

« The Lords and Commons therefore, intruſted with the ſafety of the King- 
« dom, and peace of the People (which they called God to witneſs, was their 


« only aime) finding themſelves denied thoſe their ſo neceſſary and juſt Demands, 


«© and that they could never be diſcharged before God or Man, if they ſhould 


« ſuffer the ſafety of the Kingdom, and peace of the People, to be expoſed to 


© the malice of the Malignant Party at home, or the Fury of Enemies abroad: 
© and knowing no other way to encounter the imminent, and approaching dan- 


« oer, but by putting the People into a fit poſture of defence, did Reſolve to put 


© thcir ſaid Ordinance in preſent execution; and did require all perſons in Au- 
* thority, by virtue of the ſaid Ordinance, forthwith to put the ſame in execu- 
* tion, and all others to obey it, according to the Fundamental Laws of the 
* Kingdom in ſuch caſes, as they tender'd the upholding of the True Proteſtant 


* Religion, the Safety of his Majeſty's Per ſon, and his Royal Poſterity, the Peace 


* of the Kingdom, and the Being of this Common-wealth. This Declaration 
(being an Anſwer to a Meſſage from his Majeſty) was Printed, and, with the 
uſual care and dexterity, diſperſed throughout the Kingdom, without ſo much 


as ſending it to the King; and thereupon, Warrants and Directions iſſued into 


all parts, for the exerciſing the Militia. : : : 
This Feing the firſt Benden they had in plain terms publiſhed againſt the 


King, without ever communicating it, or preſenting it to him, as they had 
done all the reſt, his Majeſty was the more troubled how to take notice of it; 
but conceiving it neceſſary to a ply fome Antidote to this Poiſon, the violent 
Operation whereof he had reaſon to apprehend, he publiſhed a Declaration by 
way of Anſwer to that Declaration, in which he ſaid, + 


That he very well underftood, how much it was below the High and Royal The King's 


M Dignity (wherein God had placed him) to take notice of, much more to trou- 
* ble himſelf with Anſwering thoſe many ſcandalous, ſeditious pamphlets, and 
Printed Papers, which were ſcatter'd, with ſuch great licence throughout the 
*. Kingdom (notwithſtanding his Majeſty's earneſt deſire, ſo often in vain preſſed, 
* for a Reformation) tho? he found it evident, that the Minds of many of his 
© weak Subjects, had been, and ſtill were poyſon'd by thoſe means; and that ſo 
general a terrour had poſſeſſed the minds and hearts of all men, that whilſt 
* the Preſſes ſwarm'd with, and every day produced, new Tracts againſt the 
© eſtabliſhed Government of the Church and State, moſt men wanted the Cou- 


27 donſcience to write, or the opportunity and Encouragement to 
. Tage, or the Conſcience to W 15 PP © ubliſh 


Declaration 
in Anſwer to 
the foregoing 
Declaration; : 
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de pretended Ordinance, and the leaving out, by ſpecial Proviſion, the preſent 


Cc * . . o PI... 
* publiſh ſuch compoſed, ſober Animadverſions, as might either preſe 

© minds of his good Subjects from ſuch Infection, or 2 and er 
8 when they were ſo infected: but, his Majeſty ſaid, he was contented to let 
* himſelf fall to any Office, that might undeceive his People, and to take more 
““ pains that way by his Own Pen, than ever King had done, when he found 
© any thing that ſeem'd to carry the Reputation, and Authority of Either, or 
a Both Houſes of Parliament; and would not have the ſame refuted, and dil. 
puted by Vulgar and Common Pens, till he ſhould be throughly informed 
© whether thoſe Acts had in truth that Countenance and Warrant, they pre. 
tend: which regard of his, his Majeſty doubted not, but, in time, would te- 
© cover that due Reverence (the abſence whereof he had too much reaſon to 
4 complain of) to his Perſon and his Meſſages, which in all Ages had been paid 
-* and, no doubt, was due to the Crown of England. : 
P He ſaid, he had therefore taken notice of a Printed Paper, entituled a De- 
* claration of both Houſes, in Anſwer to his laſt Meſſage concerning the Mi- 
e litia, publiſhed by Command; the which he was unwilling to believe (both 


** for the matter of it, the expreſſions in it, and the manner of publiſhing it) 


* could reſult from the conſent of both Houſes ; neither did his Majeſty know 
cc . . 
d by what Lawful command, ſuch Uncomely, Irreverent mention of Him could 
be publiſhed to the world: And, tho' Declarations of that kind had of late, 
: with too much boldneſs, broken in vpon his Majeſty, and the whole Kingdom, 
when one, or both Houſes had thought fit to communicate their Counſels, 
and Reſolutions to the People; yet, he ſaid, he was unwilling to believe, that 
g be publiſhed in Anſwer to his Meſſ⸗ ith- 
. ſuch a Declaration as that could e publiſhed wer to his Meſſage, with 
© Out vouchſafing at leaſt to ſend it to his Majeſty as their Anſwer. This buſ- 
. neſs, for which they were met by his Writ and Authority, being to counſel 
him for the good of his People, not to Write againſt him to his People; nor 
had any conſent of his Majeſty for their long continuing together enabled 
' them to do any thing, but what they were firſt ſummoned by his Writ to do. 
4 At leaſt he would believe, tho* miſunderſtanding and jealouſy (the Juſtice of 
God, he ſaid, would overtake the Fomenters of that jealouſy, and the Pro- 


3 moters and Contrivers of that miſunderſtanding) might produce, to ſay no 


„ worſe, thoſe very Untoward expreſſions, that if thoſe Houſes had contrived 
that Declaration as an Anſwer to his Meſſage, they would have vouchſafed 
* ſome Anſwer to the Queſtions propoſed in his, which, he profeſſed, did, and 
„ muſt evidently prevail over his underſtanding ; and in their Wiſdom and 
Gravity, they would have been ſure to have ſtated the matters of Fact, as 
"(at leaſt to ordinary underſtandings) might be unqueſtionable ; neither of 
* which was done by that Declaration.” © 

His Majeſty deſired to know, why he was by that Act abſolutely excluded 


* from any Power, or Authority in the execution of the Militia ; and, he ſaid, 


*© he muſt appeal to all the world, whether ſuch an Attempt, wete not a oreater 
* and juſter ground for Fear and Jealouſy in Him, than any one that was avow- 
* ed for thoſe Deſtructive Fears and Jealoulies which were ſo publickly own'd, 
* almoſt to the Ruin of the Kingdom. But his Majeſty had been told, that he 


** muſt not be jealous of his Great Council of both Houſes of Parliament: He 


© ſaid, he was not, no more than they were of his Majeſty, their King; and 


© hitherto they had not avow'd any Jealouſy of, or Diſaffection to his Perſon ; 


but imputed all to his evil Counſellors, to a Malignant Party, that was not 
© of Their minds; ſo his Majeſty did (and he ſaid, he did it from his Soul) 
& profeſs no Jealouſy of his Parliament, but of ſome Turbulent, Seditious and 
* Ambitions Natures ; which, being not ſo clearly diſcern'd, might have an in- 
“e fluence even upon the Actions of both Houſes: and if that Declaration had 
© paſſed by that conſent (which he was not willing to believe) he ſaid, it was 
te not impoſſible, but that the apprehenſion of ſuch Tumults, which had driven 
&* his Majeſty from his City of London, for the ſafety of his Perſon, might make 
ce ſuch an impreſſion upon other men, not able to remove from the danger, to 
ce make them Conſent, or not to own a Diſſent, in matters not agreeable to their 
© Conſcience, or Underſtanding. : 
ce He ſaid, he had mention'd, in that his Anſwer, his diſlike of putting The! 
te Names out of the Bill, whom before they recommended to his Majeſty, in their 


Lord 
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« Lord Mayor of London; to all which the Declaration afforded no Anſwer; 


« 1nd therefore he could not ſuppoſe it was intended for an Anſwer to that his 
© Meſſage, which whoſoever looked upon, would find to be in no degree An- 
« ſwer'd by that Declaration; but it informed all his Majeſty's Subjects, after the 
« mention with what humility the Ordinance was prepared, and preſented to 
« his Majeſty (a matter very evident in the Petitions, and Meſſages concerning 
© jt) and his refuſal to give his conſent, notwithſtanding the ſeveral reaſons ot- 
« fer'd, of the neceſlity thereof for the ſecuring of his Perſon, and the Peace 
& and Safety of his People (whether any ſuch reaſons were given, the weight of 
« them, and whether they were not clearly and candidly Anſwered by his Ma- 
c jeſty, the World would eaſily judge) that they were at laſt neceſſitated to make 
an Ordinance, by Authority of both Houſes, to ſettle the Militia, war- 
« ranted thereunto by the Fundamental Laws of the Land. But, his Majeſty 
* aid, if that Declaration had indeed intended to have Anſwer'd him, it would 
© have told his good Subjects what thoſe Fundamental Laws of the Land were, 
« and where to be found; and would, at leaſt, have mention'd one Ordinance, 
*from the firſt beginning of Parliaments to this preſent Parliament, which 
© endeavour'd to impoſe any thing upon the Subject without the King's Conſent ; 
* for of ſuch, he ſaid, all the enquiry he could make could never produce him 


« one Inſtance. And if there were ſuch a Secret of the Law, which had lain 


(hid from the beginning of the world to that time, and Now was diſcover'd 
* to take away the Juſt, Legal Power of the King, he wiſhed there were not 
* ſome Other Secret (to be diſcover'd when they pleaſed) for the ruin, and de- 
« ſtruction of the Liberty of the Subject. For, he ſaid, there was no doubt, 
é if the Votes of both Houſes had any ſuch Authority to make a New Law, 
© it had the ſame Authority to repeal the Old; and then, what would become 
© of the long eſtabliſhed Rights and Liberties of the King and Subject, and 
e particularly of Magna Charta, would be eaſily diſcern'd by the moſt ordinary 
* Underſtanding. ; : 

„He faid, it was true, that he had (out of tenderneſs of the Conſtitution 
"of the Kingdom, and care of the Law, which he was bound to defend, and 
being moſt aſſured of the unjuſtifiableneſs of the pretended Ordinance) invi- 
© ted, and deſired both Houſes of Parliament to ſettle whatſoever ſhould be fit 
te of that nature by Act of Parliament. But was he therefore obliged to paſs 
* whatſoever ſhould be brought to him of that kind? He did ſay in his Anſwer 
*to the Petition of both Houſes preſented to him at York the 26th of March 
laſt (and he had ſaid the ſame in other Meſſages before) that he allways thought 


denied the Thing, only denied the Way; and he ſaid the ſame ſtill; and that 
* ſince the many Diſputes and Votes, upon Lords Lieutenants and their Commiſ- 
ions (which had not been begun by his Majeſty, nor his Father) had fo diſ- 


looked upon with reverence, and obedience by the People, his Majeſty did 
think it very neceſſary, that ſome wholeſom Law ſhould be provided for that 
: Buſineſs ; but he had declared in his Anſwer to the pretended Ordinance, 
; that he expected, that that neceſſary Power ſhould be firſt inveſted in his Ma- 


be imagined, that he would conſent that a greater Power ſhould be in the 
hands of a Subject, than he was thought worthy to be truſted with Himſelf. 
And if it ſhould not be thought fit to make a new Ad or Declaration in the 
„ Point of the Militia, he doubted not, but he ſhould be able to grant ſuch 


for the peace and quiet of the Kingdom, if any diſturbance ſhould happen. 
7 But it was ſaid, he had been pleaſed to offer them a Bill ready drawn, and 
that They, to expreſs their earneſt Zeal to correſpond with his deſire, did 
Pals that Bill; and yet all that Expreſſion of Affection and Loyalty, all that 
F carneſt deſire of theirs, to comply with his Majeſty, produced no better 
d effed than an abſolute denial, even of what by his former Meſſages his 
Majeſty had promiſed; and fo that Declaration, he ſaid, proceeded, under 
2 the pretence of mentioning evil and wicked Counſels, to cenſure and re- 
„ Proach his Majeſty in a Dialect, that, he was confident, his good Subjects 
. would read, on his behalf, with ROE THIEN But his Majeſty ſaid, ſure 
ill | 
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* it neceſſary that the buſineſs of the Militia ſhould be ſettled, and that he never 


„ countenanced that Authority, which for many years together was happily 


: jeſty, before he conſented to transfer it to other men; neither could it ever 


: Commiſſions as ſhould very legally enable thoſe he truſted, to do all Offices 
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* if that Declaration had paſſed the examination of both Honſes of Parliament 
< they would never have affirmed, that the Bill he had refuſed to paſs, was the 
© {ame he had ſent to them, or have thought that his Meſſage, wherein the gif. 
<« ference, and contrariety between the two Bills, was ſo particularly ſet down, 
© would be Anſwer'd with the bare Averring them to be one, and the ſame 
« Bill: nor would they have declar'd, when his exceptions to the Ordinance 
ce and the Bill were ſo notoriouſly known to all, that care being taken to give ſa. 
d tisfattion in all the particulars he had excepted againſt in the Ordinance, he had 
found New exceptions to the Bill; and yet that very Declaration confeſſed, 
ce that his exception to the Ordinance was, that, in the diſpoſing and execution 
thereof, his Majeſty was Excluded : and was not that an expreſs reaſon, in 
* his Anſwer, for his refuſal'of the Bill ; which that Declaration would needs 
© confute? 8 
% But the Power was no other than to ſuppreſs Rebellion, Inſurrection, and 
* Forreign Invaſion; and the Perſons truſted, no other than ſuch as were nomi- 
* nated by the Great Council of the Kingdom, and aſſented to by his Majeſty : 
© and they asked, if that were too Great a power to truſt thoſe Perſons with? 
© Indeed, his Majeſty ſaid, whilſt ſo great Liberty was uſed in Voting, and De- 
ce claring Men to be Enemies to the Common-wealth (a phraſe his Majeſty ſcarce 


«© underſtood) and in cenſuring Men for their Service, and Attendance upon his 


* Majeſty's Perſon, and in his lawful Commands, great heed muſt be taken into 
< what hands he committed ſuch a power to fuppreſs Inſurrection, and Rebellion; 
& and if Inſurrection and Rebellion had found other Definitions than what the 
„Law had given, his Majeſty muſt be ſure that no Lawful power ſhould juſtify 


© thoſe Definitions: and if there were Learning found out to make Sir John 


Hotham's taking Arms againſt him, and keeping his Majeſty's Town and Fort 
from him, to be no Treaſon or Rebellion, he knew not whether a new Diſco- 
c very might not find it Rebellion in his Majeſty to Defend Himſelf from ſuch 
« Arms, and to endeavour to recover what was ſo taken from him ; and there- 
© fore, he ſaid, it concern'd him, till the known Laws of the Land were al- 
< low'd to be judge between them, to take heed into what hands he committed 
© ſach power. . | CZ 

« Beſides, he asked, whether it could be thought, that becauſe he was willing 
© to truſt certain Perſons, that he was obliged to truſt them in W hatſoever the 


were Willing to be truſted ? He ſaid, no Private Hands were fit for ſuch 2 


* Truſt ; neither had he departed from any thing, in the leaſt degree, he had 
* offer'd or promiſed before; tho* He might with as much reaſon have with- 
* drawn his Truſt from ſome Perſons, whom before he had accepted, as They 
had done from others, whom they had recommended. For the power which 
© he was charged to have committed to particular perſons, for the ſpace of fif- 
© teen years, by his Commiſſions of Lieutenancy, it was notoriouſly known that 
© It was not a power created by his Majeſty, but continued very many years, 


and in the moſt happy times this Kingdom had enjoyed, even thoſe of his re- 


* nown'd Predeceſſors, Queen Elizabeth, and his Father of happy memory: and 
©* whatever Authority had been granted by thoſe Commiſſions, which had been 
kept in the old forms, the ſame was determinable at his Majeſty's Pleaſure 3 
* and he knew not, that they produced any of thoſe Calamities, which might 
© give his good Subjects cauſe to be ſo weary of them, as to run the hazard of ſo 
R —— Miſchief, as that Bill, which he had refuſed, might poſſibly have pro- 

duced. 

For the Precedents of former Ages in the Commiſſions of Array, his Maje- 
* ſty doubted not, but when any ſuch had iſſued out, that the King's conſent 


_ © was allways obtain'd, and the Commiſſions determinable at His pleaſure; 


and then what the extent of power was, would be nothing applicable to that 
** Caſe of the Ordinance. 5 

But whether that Declaration had refuted his Majeſty's reaſons for his re- 
e fuſal to paſs the Bill, or no, it reſolved, and required all perſons in Authority 
thereby to put the Ordinance in preſent execution; and all others to obey it 
« according to the Fundamental Laws of the Land. But, his Majeſty ſaid, He, 
„whom God had truſted to maintain and defend thoſe Fundamental Laws, 


„which, he hoped, God would bleſs to ſecure him, did declare, that there was 
Eno Legal Power in Either, or both Houſes, upon any pretence whatſoever, 


« with- 
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« without his Majeſty's conſent, to Command any part of the Militia of the 
« Kingdom ; nor had the like ever been commanded by Either, or Both Houſes, 
« ſince the firſt foundation of the Laws of the Land; and that the Execu- 
« tion of, or the Obedience to that pretended Ordinance, was againſt the 
« Fundamental Laws of the Land, againft the Liberty of the Subje&, and the 
« Right of Parliaments, and a High Crime in any that ſhould execute the ſame: 
« 2nd his Majeſty did therefore charge, and command all his loving Subjects of 
« what degree, or quality ſoever, upon their Allegiance, and as they tender'd 
the Peace of the Kingdom, from thenceforth not to Muſter, Levy, or Array, 
« or Summon, or Warn any of the Train'd-bands to riſe, Muſter, or March, 
« hy Virtue, or under Colour, of that pretended Ordinance : and to that De- 
« chration, and Command of his Majeſty's, he ſaid, he expected and required 
« full Submiſſion, and Obedience from all his loving Subjects, upon their Alle- 
« ojance, as they would Anſwer the contrary at their Perils, and as they ten- 
© der'd the upholding of the True Proteſtant Religion, the Safety of his Per- 
“ ſon, and his Royal Poſterity, the Peace, and Being of the Kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſharp Declarations (infallible Symptoms of ſharper 
Actions) which were with equal diligence diſperſed by either fide among the 
People, fave that the Agents for the Parliament took as much care to Suppreſs 
the King's, as to publiſh their own, whereas the King's deſire was that they 
might be both impartially read and examin'd, and to that purpoſe allways cau- 
ſed thoſe from the Parliament to be printed with his own, They had the power 
and skill to perſwade men, who, but by that perſwaſion, could not have been ſe- 
duced, and without ſeducing of whom they could have made but a very ſor- 
ry progreſs in miſchief, © that all would be well; that they were well aſſu- 


*red that the King would, in the end, yield to what they deſir'd ; at leaſt, 


that they ſhould prevail for a good Part, if not for All; and that there ſhould 
he no War; tho' themſelves well knew, that the fire was too much kindled, 
to be extinguiſhed without a flame, and made preparations accordingly. For 
the raiſing and procuring of Money (beſides the vaſt Sums collected and contri- 
buted for Ireland, which they disburſed very leiſurely, the ſupplies tor that King- 
dom, notwithſtanding the importunity and complaint from thence, being not diſ- 
patch'd thither, both in quantity and quality, with that expedition as was pre- 


tended) they ſent out very ſtri& Warrants for the gathering all thoſe Sams of 


Money, which had been granted by any Bills of Subſidy, or Poll-Bill; in the 
collection of all which there had been great negligence, probably that They 
might have it the more at their own diſpoſal in their Need ; by which they now 


recover'd great Sums into their hands. For the raiſing of Men (tho' it was 


not Yet time for them to avow the raiſing an Army) beſides the diſpoſing the 
whole Kingdom to Subject themſelves to their Ordinance of the Militia, and, by 


That, liſting in all places companies of Volunteers, who would be ready when 


they were called, they made more haſt than they had done in the Levies of 
Men, both Horſe and Foot, for the relief of Jreland, under Officers choſen, 
or approved by Themſelves ; and propoſed the raiſing of an Army apart, of fix 


or eight thouſand, under the Command of the Lord Mharten (a man very uf to 


them) for Munſter, under the ſtyle of the Adventurer's Army, and to have no 
dependance upon, nor be ſubje& to, the Lord Lieutenant of Jreland, but only 
to receive Orders from the two Houſes, and from a Committee to be appoint- 
ed by them, which ſhould be allways with that Army: but the King, eaſily diſ- 
cerning the conſequence of that deſign, refuſed to grant ſuch a Commiſſion as 
they deſir'd ; ſo that they were forced to be content, only with the advantage of 
New Exclamations againſt the King, © for hindering the ſupplies for Ireland, 
upon the occaſion of his denial of that unreaſonable Commiſſion, and to proceed 
in their levies the Ordinary way; which they did, with great expedition. To 
' confirm and encourage the Factious and Schiſmatical Party of the Kingdom, 
which thought the pace towards the reformation was not brisk, and furious 
enough, and was with great difficulty contained in ſo flow a March, They had, 


a little before, publiſhed a Declaration, 


* That they intended a due, and neceſſary Reformation of the Government, The Eo Mon. 


and Liturgy of the Church, and to take away nothing in the One or the Other, 
but what ſhould be Evil, and Juſtly offenſive, or at leaſt Unneceſſary, and 


ſes Declara- 
tion concern 
. . | ing 4 Refor- 
Burthenſome z and, for the better effecting thereof, ſpeedily to have conſul- * Fn 
liii 3 | 2 tation Titurgy. 
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& tation with Godly and Learned Divines: and, becauſe that would neve 
« ſelf attain the end ſought therein, they would therefore uſe their utm 
« geavours to eſtabliſh Learned, and r with a good and ſuf. 


— 
r of jt 
oft en- 


< ficient maintenance throughout the whole Kingdom; wherein many dark 
& Corners were miſerably deſtitute of the means of Salvation, an- 
<« Miniſters wanted neceſſary proviſion. N 
This Declaration, printed, and appointed to be publiſhed by the Sheriffs in 
their ſeveral Counties, in all the Market Towns within the Kingdom of Englan 
and Dominion of Wales, was not more intended to the heartning of thoſe, who 


and many poor 


were impatient for a Reformation (who in truth had ſo implicite a Faith in their 


Leaders, that they expected another manner of Reformation than was publickly 
promiſed) than to the lulling thoſe aſleep, who began to be awake with the 
apprehenſion of that confuſion, they apprehended from the practice and licence 
they ſaw practiced againſt the received Government, and Doctrine of the 
Church; and to be perſwaded, that it was time to oppoſe that Current. And, 
in this project, they were not diſappointed : for tho' this warily worded Decla- 


ration was evidence enough to Wiſe men, what They intended ; and Logically 


comprehended an Alteration as great, as has been ſince attempted, and made; 
yet to Lazy and Quiet men, who could not diſcern conſequencies, and were 
not willing to Antedate their miſeries, by ſuſpecting worſe was to come than 
they felt, or ſaw in their View, their fears were much abated, and the inten- 
tions of the Parliament ſeem'd not ſo bad, as they had been told by ſome that 


they were: and as this very Declaration of a due Reformation to be made of the 


Government of the Church, and Liturgy, would, a ycar before, have even 
great Umbrage and Scandal to the People, when, generally, there was a due 
ſubmiſſion to the Government, and a ſingular reverence of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England; fo Now, when there was a General fear and apprehenſion 
inculcated into them, of a purpoſe utterly to ſubvert the Government, and ut- 
terly to aboliſh the Liturgy, they thought the ing away nothing in the One 
or the Other, but what ſhould be Evil, or Juſtly offenfive, or, at leaſt, Unne- 


- ceſſary and Burthenſome, was an eaſy Compoſition ; and ſo, by degrees, they 


The Aſſembly 
of Divines. 


ſuffered themſelves to be ſtill prevailed on towards ends, they extremely abhor- 
red; and what at firſt ſeem'd Prophane and Impious to them, in a little time 


appear'd only Inconvenient; and what, in the beginning, they thought matter 
of Conſcience and Religion, ſhortly after they looked upon, as ſomewhat ra- 


ther to be Wiſhed than poſitively Inſiſted on; and conſequently not to be laid 
in the balance with the Publick Peace, which they would imagine to be endan- 


ger'd by oppoſing the ſenſe that then prevailed : and ſo, by Undervaluing many - 
particulars (which they Truly eſteem'd) as rather to be conſented to, than that 


the general ſhouid ſuffer, they Brought, or Suffer'd the Publick to be brought to 
all the ſufferings it ſince underwent. a | 

And now They ſhew'd what Conſultation they meant to have with Godly and 
Learned Divines, and what Reformation they intended, by appointing the 
Knights and Burgeſſes to bring in the Names of ſuch Divines for the ſeyeral 
Counties, as they thought fit to conſtitute an Aſſembly for the framing a new 


Model for the Government of the Church, which was done accordingly; thoſe 


who were true Sons of the Church, not ſo much as endeavouring the Nomina- 
tion of Sober, and Learned Men, abhorring ſuch a Reformation, as begun witli 
the Invaſion, and Suppreſſion of the Churches Rights in a Synod, as well knowl 
as Magna Charta: and if any well affeQed Member, not enough conſidering the 
ſcandal, and the conſequence of that Violation, did Name an Orthodox, and 
well reputed Divine, to aſſiſt in that Aſſembly, it was Argument enough againſt 
him, that he was Nominated by a Perſon, in whom they had no Confidence; 


and They only had reputation enough to Commend to this Conſultation, who 


were known to deſire the utter demoliſhing of the whole Fabrick of the Church: 
ſo that of about one hundred and twenty, of which that Aſſembly was to conſiſt 
(tho, by the recommendation of two or three Members of the Commons, 
whom they were not willing to diſpleaſe, and by the Authority of the Lords, 
who added a ſmall Number to thoſe named by the Houſe of Commons, a few 


very Reverend, and Worthy men were inſerted ; yet of the whole Number} 


they were not above Twenty, who were not declar'd, and avow'd Enemies to 


the Doctrine, or Diſcipline of the Church of England; ſome of them Infamors 


Of the R E 
in their lives, and converſations; and moſt of them of very mean parts in 
Learning, if not of Scandalous Ignorance z/ and of no other reputation, than of 
malice to the Church of England; ſo that that Convention hath not Since pro- 
duced any thing that might not Then reaſonably have been expected from it. 
But that which gave greateſt power, and ſtrength to their growing Faction, 
was the ſeverity they uſed againſt all thoſe, of what Quality or Degree ſoever, 
who oppoſed their Counſels, and Proceedings. If any Lord, who had any place 
of Honour, or Truſt from the King, concurred not with them, rhey made an 
ioquiſition into the whole paſſages of his Life; and if they could find no Fault, 
or no Folly (for any Levity, or Indiſcretion ſerved for a Charge) to reproach 
him with, it was enough © that they could not confide in him; ſo they threat- 
ned the Earl of Portland, who with extraordinary vivacity croſſed their Conſul- 
tations, that they would remove him from his Charge and Goverriment of the 
eile of Wight (which at laſt they did de facto, by committing him to Priſon 
without aſſigning a Cauſe) and to that purpoſe, objected all the Acts of good 
fellowſhip ; all the waſt of Powder, and all the waſt of Wine in the drinking of 
Healths: and other acts ofJollity, when ever he had been at his Government, from 
the firſt hour of his entering upon it; ſo that the Leaſt inconvenience a man in 
Their Disfayour was to expect, was to have his Name and Reputation uſed, for 
two or three hours, in the Houſe of Commons with what Licence and Viru- 
lency they pleaſed. None were perſecuted with more rigour, than the Clergy; 
whereof whoſoever publickly, or privately cenſured their Actions, or ſuſpected 
their Intentions, was either committed to Priſon, or compelled to a chargeable 
and long Attendance, as inconvenient as Impriſonment. And this meaſure of 
proceeding was Equally; if not with more Animoſity, applied to thoſe, who, 
in former times, had been looked upon by that Party with moſt reverence. On 
the contrary, whoever Concurred, Voted, and Sided with them, in their extra- 
vagant concluſions, let t ie infamy of his Former life, or Preſent practice be 
what it would; his injuſtice and oppreſſion never ſo ſcandalous, and notorious ; 
He was received, couutenanc'd, and protected with marvellous demonſtrations 
of Affection: ſo that, between thoſe that Loved them, and thoſe that Fear'd 
them; choſe that did not love the Church, and thoſe that did not love ſome 
Church- men; thoſe whom the Court had oppreſſed, and thoſe who had helped 
the Court to oppreſs Others; thoſe who fear'd their Power, and thoſe who 
fear'd their Juſtice ; their Party was grown over the Kingdom, but eſpecially in 
the City, juſtly or midable. 15 e 55 
ln the mean time, the King omitted no opportunity to provide againſt the 
Storm he ſaw was coming; and, tho? he might not Vet own the apprehenſion, 
of that danger he really found himſelf in, he neglected not the proviſion of 
what he thought moſt neceſſary for his defence; he cauſed all his Declarat ions; 
Meſſages, and Anſwers, to be induſtriouſly communicated throughout his Do- 
miniois; of which he found good effects; and, by their reception, diſcover'd 
that the People univerſally were not ſo irrecoverably poiſon'd, as he before had 
cauſe to fear: He cauſed private intimations to be given, and infinvations to be 
made to the Gentry, ** that Their preſence would be acceptable to him; and 
to thoſe, who came to bim, he uſed much gracious freedom; and expreſſed all 
poſſible demonſtrations, that he was glad of their Attendance : ſo thar, in a 
ſhort time, the reſort to York was very great; and, at leaſt, a good face of a 
Court there. | | | 3 
Beyond the Seas, the Queen was as intent to do Her part; and to provide 
that ſo good Company, as ſhe heard was daily gather'd together about the King, 
ſhould not be diſſolved for want of Weapons to defend one another: and there- 
fore, with as much ſecrecy, as could be uſed in thoſe Caſes, and in thoſe places 
where ſhe had ſo many Spies upon her, ſhe cauſed, by the Sale or Pawning of 
der own, and ſome of the Crown Jewels, a good quantity of Powder and Arms 
to be in a readineſs in Holland, againſt the time that it ſhould be found neceſſary 
to tranſport it to his Majeſty : ſo that both Sides, whilſt they enter tain'd each 
Other with diſcourſes of Peace (which allways carried a ſharpneſs with- them, 
that whetted their appetice to War) provided for that War, which they ſaw, 
Would not be prevented. 9 9 Both. OLE 
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Hitherto the greateſt Acts of Hoſtility, ſaving that at Hull, were perform'd 
by Votes, and Orders; for there was Yet no viſible, formal execution of the 
Ordinance for the Militia, in any one County of England: for the appearance of 
Volunteers in ſome factious Corporations was rather Countenanced, than poſi- 
tively Directed and Enjoyn'd by the Houſes: and moſt places pretended an Au- 
thority granted by the King in the Charters, by which thoſe Corporations were 
erected, or conſtituted : but Now they thought it time to ſatisfy the King, and 
the People, that they were in Earneſt ( who were hardly perſwaded, that the 
had in truth the courage to execute their own Ordinance) and Reſolved, © that 
& on the tenth of May, they would have all the Train'd- bands of Londen My. 


ee ſter'd in the Fields, where that exerciſe uſually was perform'd ; and accord. 


ingly, on that day, their own new Officer, Serjeant-Major-General Skippon, ap- 
pear'd in Finsbury Fields, with all the Train'd-bands of London, conſiſting of 
above eight thouſand Soldiers, diſpoſed into fix Regiments, and under ſuch Cap- 
tains Ms, Colonels, as they had cauſe to Confide in. At this firſt triumphant 
Muſter, the Members of both Houſes appear'd in groſs ; there being a Tent 
purpoſely ſet up for them, and an entertainment at the Charge of the City to 
the value of near a thouſand pounds; all men preſuming, that this example of 
Londen, with ſuch ceremony and ſolemnity, would be eaſily follow'd through. 
out the Kingdom; and many believing, they had made no ſmall progreſs to- 


wards the end they aimed at, by having engaged the "yy body of the City in 
C 


a guilt equal to their own: for, tho' they had before ſufficient evidence of the 
Inclinations of the Mean, and Common people to them, and reaſonable aſſu- 
rance, that thoſe in Authority would hardly be able to contain them; yet, til 


this day, they had no inſtance of the Concurrence of the City in an AR expreſs- 
ly Unlawful. But now they preſumed all difficulties were over; and ſo ſent 


their Directions to the Counties adjacent,“ ſpeedily to execute the ſame Or- 
dinance ; and appointed all the Magazines of the ſeveral Counties of England, 
and Wales, to ſuch Cuſtody, as their Lord Lieutenants, or their Deputy Lieu- 
tenants ſhould appoint; and that not only the Counties ſhould increaſe thoſe | 


Magazines to what proportion ſcever they thought convenient, but that any 


private Perſons, that were well affected, ſhonld ſupply themſelves with what 
Arms and Ammunition they pleaſed. By which means, beſides the King's Maga- 
Zines, all which were in their poſſeſſion, they cauſed great quantities of all ſorts of 
Arms to be provided, and diſpoſed to ſuch places, and Perſons, as they thought 


fitteſt to be truſted ; eſpecially in thoſe factious Corporations, which had liſted 


moſt Volunteers for their Service. _ 
The King now ſaw the Storm coming apace upon him; that (notwithſtand- 
ing his Proclamation publiſhed againſt the Ordinance of the Militia, in which 
he ſer down the Laws, and Statutes, which were infringed thereby, and by 


Which the execution of that Ordinance would be noleſs, than High-Treaſon) 


the Votes, and Declaration of both Houſes * that thoſe Proclamations were il- 


4 legal, and that thoſe Acts of Parliament could not control the Acts, and Or- 
s ders of both Houſes (which the Subjects were, by the Fundamental Laws of 


the Kingdom, to obey) prevailed ſo far, that obedience was given to them; 
that he was ſo far from being like to have Hull reſtored to him, that the Garti- 
ſon, there daily increaſed, and forced the Country to ſubmit to ſuch Commands, 
as they pleaſed to lay on them; and that Sir John Hotham was more likely 
to be able to Take York, than his Majeſty to Recover Hull ; he thought it, 
therefore, high time, by their example, to put himſelf into a poſture of Defence; 
the danger being much more Imminent to his Majeſty, than to thoſe, who had 
begot that Ordinance. Hereupon, at a publick meeting of the Country, his 
Majeſty declared © that he was reſolved, in regard of the Publick diſtempers, 
4 and the neighbourhood of Hul, to have a Guard for his Perſon ; but of ſuch 
& Perſons, and with ſuch Circumſtances, as ſhould adminiſter no occaſion of Jea- 
© louſy, to the moſt Suſpicious ; and wiſhed the Gentlemen of Quality, who at- 
tended, te conſider, and adviſe of the way : Who ſhortly after (notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition given by the Committee, which ſtill reſided there; and the 
factions Party of the County, which was inflamed and govern'd by them) ex. 
* a great alacrity to comply with his Majeſty's deſire, in whatſoever ſhoul 

de propoſed to them; and a ſenſe, © that they thought a ſufficient Guard Was 
very neceſſary for the ſecurity of his Majeſty's Perſon. Hereupon, the mY 
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appointed ſuch Gentlemen as were willing, to liſt themſelves into a Troop of i 


Horſe, and made the Prince of Wales their Captain; and made choice of One 


Regiment of the Train'd-bands, conſiſting of about ſix hundred, whom he cauſed, 
every Saturday, to be paidat his own charge; when he had little more in his 
Coffers, than would defray the weekly expence of his Table : and this Troop, 
with this Regiment, was the Guard of his Perſon; it being firſt declared by his 
Majeſty, that no Perſon ſhould be ſuffer'd, either in the Troop, or the Regi- 
« ment, who did not, before his Admiſſion into the Service, take the Oaths of 
&« Allegiance and Supremacy ; that ſo he might be free from the ſcandal of en- 
« tertaining Papiſts for his ſecurity. | © SIM 

But this caution would not ſerve ; the Fears and Jealouſies were capable of no 
other Remedies, than ſuch as were preſcribed by thoſe Phyſicians, who were 
practiced in the Diſeaſe. As ſoon as the Intelligence was arrived at London, 
«that the King actually had a Guard (tho' the Circumſtances were as well 
* known that were uſed in the raifing it) both Houſes publiſhed theſe three 
Votes, and diſperſed them : | 

1. That it appear'd, that the King, ſeduced by wicked Counſel, intended 
* to make War againſt the Parliament; who, in all their Conſultations and Ac- 
© tions, had propoſed no other end unto themſelves, but the care of his King- 
© doms, and the performance of all Duty, and Loyalty to his Perſon. 

2. *© Thar whenſoever the King maketh War upon the Parliament, it is a 
* breach of the Truſt repoſed in him by his People; contrary to his Oath ; and 
e tending to the Diſſolution of the Government. 5 

3. That whoſoever ſnould Serve him, or aſſiſt him in ſuch Wars, are Trai- 
* tors by the Fundamental Laws of the Kingdom; and have been ſo adjudged 
*by two Acts of Parliament, 2 Rich II. and 1 Her. IV. and ought to ſuffer as 
© Traitors. 5 8 5 
| Theſe luſty Votes they ſent to the King to York, together with a ſhort Peti- 
tion, in which they told him, 5 


That his Loyal Subjects, the Lords and Commons in Parliament, did hum- The two Hou- 
* bly repreſent unto his Majeſty, that notwithſtanding his frequent profeſſions fes Petition 
ne King to 
Difſowve his 
Guards, May 


* to his Parliament, and the Kingdom, that his deſire, and intention was only 
© the preſerving the true Proteſtant profeſſion, the Laws of the Land, the Li- 
* berty of his People, and the Peace of the Kingdom; nevertheleſs, they per- 
 * ceived with great grief, by his Speech of the twelfth of May, and the Paper, 
printed in his Majeſty's name, in the form of a Proclamation, bearing date the 


* fourteenth of May. and other Evidences, that, under colour of raiſing a Guard 


to ſecure his Perſon, of which Guard (conſidering the fidelity, and care of his 
i Parliament, there could be no uſe, his Majeſty did command Troops, both of 
* Horſe and Foot, to aſſemble at York; the very beginnings whereof were ap- 
„ prehended by the Inhabitants of that County to be an Affrightment, and Di- 
* ſturbance of his Liege People, as appear d by their Petition preſented to him 
* the continuing, and increaſing of which Forces, was to his Parliament, and 
«ok needs be, a juſt cauſe of great Jealouſy, and Danger to his whole King- 
dom. | | | 

Therefore, they did humbly beſeech his Majeſty to Disband all ſuch Forces, 
* as, by his Command, were aſſembled, and relying for his Security (as his Pre- 
*deceſſors had done) upon the Laws, and Affections of his People, he would 
© be pleas'd to deſiſt from any further deſigns of that nature, contenting himſelf 
u with his uſual, and ordinary Guards; otherwiſe they ſhould hold themſelves 
< bound in duty towards God, and the Truft repoſed in them by the People, 
* and the Fundamental Laws, and Conſtitutions of the Kingdom, to employ: 
© their care, and utmoſt power to ſecure the Parliament, and to preſerve the 
* Peace, and Quiet of the Kingdom. E 

To this Petition, deliver'd publickly, and read with an equal confidence by 
their Leiger Committee, his Majeſty Anſwer'd, 

4 That he could not but extremely wonder, that the cauſleſs Jealouſies con- 
* cerning his Majeſty, raiſed and fomented by a Malignant Party in the King- 
dom, which deſired nothing more, than to ſnatch to themſelves Particular 


advantages out of a general Combuſtion (which means of advantage ſhould 


* never be miniſter'd to them by His fault, or ſeeking) ſhould not be only able 
Sto ſeduce a Weak Party in the Kingdom, but ſeem to find ſo much Counte- 
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His Majeſty's 


Anſwer. 
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** nance-even from both Houſes, as that his raiſing of a Guard, without further 
** deſign than for the ſafety of his Perſon, an Action ſo legal, in a Manner ſo 
** peaceable, upon Cauſes ſo evident and neceſſary, ſhould not only be locked 
* upon, and Petition'd againſt by them, as a cauſe of Jealouſy; but declar'd ts 
bi be raiſing of a War againſt them, contrary to his former profeſſions of hit 
care of Religion, and Law: and he no leſs wonder'd, that That Action of 
his ſhould be ſaid to be apprehended by the Inhabitants of that County, as ag 
ns Afﬀrightment, and Diſturbance to his People, having been as well Received 
there, as it was every where to be Juſtify'd ; and (he ſpake of the general 
* not of a few ſeduced Particulars) aſſiſted, and ſped by that County, with that 
„loyal Affection and Alacrity, as was a moſt excellent Example, ſet to the ref 
* of the Kingdom, of their care of his ſafety upon all occaſions ; and ſhoalg 
„never be forgotten by Him, nor, he hoped, by his Poſterity ; but ſhould he 
*ever paid to them, in that, which is the proper expreſſion of a Prince's gra- 
* titude, a perpetual, vigilant care to govern them juſtly, and to preſerve rhe 
* only Rule, by which they can be ſo govern'd, the Law of the Land: and, he 
* aid, he was confident, that, if they were Themſelves Eye-witucfles, they 
* would ſo ſee the Contrary, as to give little preſeat Thanks, and, hereafter, 
© little Credit to their Informers; and, if they had no better information, aud 
intelligence of the Inclinations, and AﬀeCtions of the reſt of the Kingdom, 
certainly the minds of his People (which to ſome Ends, and Purpoſes, they 
te did repreſent) were but ill repreſented unto Them. | 
© He asked them, when they had ſo many Months together not contented 
5* themſelves to rely for ſecurity, as their Predeceſſors had done, upon the At- 
* fection of the People, but by their own Single Authority had raiſed to 
© themſelves a Guard (and that ſometimes of no ordinary Numbers, and in no 
* ordinary Way) and yet all thoſe Pikes and Proteſtations, that Army, on One 


44 fide, and that Navy, on the Other; had not perſwaded his Majeſty to com- 


„mand them to disband their Forces, and to content themſelves with theit 
Ordinary, that was, No guard; or work in him an opinion that they appear'd 
4 , gainſt hit had further deſign 5 how it was poſſible, that 

to levy War againlt him, or had any further defign 5 how it was poſſible, tha 


© the ſame Perſons ſhould be ſo apt to ſuſpect, and condemn his Majeſty, who 


© had been ſo unapt, in the Same matter, upon much More gronnd, to tax 


bor ſuſpe& Them? This, he ſaid, was his Caſe, notwithſtanding the Care and 


Fidelity of his Parliament: his Fort was kept by arm'd men ogainſt bim; his 
proper Goods firſt detained from him, and then, contrary to his command, by 
&« ſtrong band offer'd to be carried away; in which, at once, all his Property, 
as a Private perſon; all his Authority, as a King, was wreſted from him! 
* and yet for him to ſecure himſelf in a-Legal way, that Sir Jon Hotham might 
* not. by the iame Forces, or by more, raiſed by pretence of the ſ.n.e Au» 
„ thority (for he daily raiſed ſome. and it was no new thing for him to pretend 
© orders, which he could not ſnew) continue the War that he had levied againſt 
© his Majeſty; and as well impriſon his Perſon, as detain his Goods; and as 
© well ſhut him up in York, as ſhut him out of Hull; was now ſaid to be eſteem'd 
n cauſe of great Jealouſy to the Parliament, a raiſing a War againſt them, 
© and of danger to the whole Kingdom: whilſt theſe Inj ſtices, and Indigni- 
© ties offer'd to him were countenanced by Them, who ovght to be moſt for— 
* ward in his Vindication, and their Puniſhment, in obſervation of their Oaths, 
© and Truſt repoſed in them by the People, and to avoid the Diſſolution of the 
© preſent Government. Upon which Caſe, he ſaid, the whole world was to 
judge, whether his Majeſty had not reaſon, not wholely to rely upon the Care, 


© and Fidelity of his Parliament, being ſo ſtrangely blinded by malignant ſpi- 


& rits, as not to perceive his Injuries ; but to take ſome care of his own Perſon, 


«© 2nd, in order to that, to make uſe of that Authority, which the Laws declard 


ce to be in his Majeſty: and, whether that Petition, with ſuch a threatning Con- 
© cluſjon, accompanied with more threatning Votes, gave him not cauſe, ra- 
ce ther to increaſe, than to diminiſh his Guards; eſpecially, ſince he had ſeen, be- 
© fore the Petition, a Printed Paper dated the ſeventeenth of May, underwril- 
ce ten by the Clerk of the Houſe of Commons, commanding, in the name © 
c poth Lords and Commons, the Sheriff; of all Counties to raiſe the Power of all 
e thoſe Counties, to ſuppreſs ſuch of his Subjects, as, by any of his Majeſty's com- 
*- mands, ſhould be drawn together, and put (as that Paper called it) in, 2 
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« ſture of War; charging all his Majeſty's Officers, and Subjects to aſſiſt them 
te jn it, at their Perils. For tho', he ſaid, he could not ſuſpect, that That Pa- 


per; or any bare Votes, not grounded upon Law or Reaſon; or Quotations 
« of repeal'd Statutes, as thoſe were of the 2 Rich. II. and 1 Her. IV. ſhould 
« have any ill influence upon his good People, who knew their Duties too well, 
© not to know that to take up Arms againſt thoſe, who, upon a Legal com- 
« mand of his Majeſty, came together to a moſt Legal end (that was, his Ma- 
« jeſty's ſecurity, and preſervation) were to levy War againſt his Majeſty ; 
«ret, if that Paper were really the Act of both Houſes, he could not but look 
upon it, as the higheſt of Scorns and Indignities; Firſt, to iſſue out Com- 
« mands of Force againſt him; and, after thoſe had appear'd uſeleſs, to of- 
40 fer, by Petition, to perſwade him to that, which that Force ſhould have 
« effected. | 
„He faid, he concluded his Anſwer to their Petition with his Counſel to 
© them, that they would joyn with him in exacting ſatisfaction for that unpa- 
© raileld, and Yet unpuniſh'd A&ion of Sir John Hotham; and that they would 
« command his Fort, and Goods to be return'd to his own hands: that they 
* would lay down all pretences (under pretence of Neceſlity, or declaring 
« what is Law) to make Laws without his Majeſty, and, by conſequence, but 
« Cipher of his Majeſty : that they would declare effeQtually againſt Tumults, 


„and call in ſuch Pamphlets (puniſhing the Authors, and Publiſhers of them) 


«as ſeditiouſly endeavour to diſable his Majeſty from protecting his People, by 
« weakening, by falſe Aſperſions and new falſe Doctrines, His Authority with 
“ Them, and Their Confidence in Him: The particulars of which Tumults, 
e and Pamphlets, he ſaid, he would long ſince have taken care, his Learned 
“Council ſhould have been enabled to give in evidence, if, upon his former of- 
* fer, his Majeſty had received any return of encouragement from them in it: 


4“ and, he ſaid, if they did That, they would Then, and hardly till Then, per- 


{wade the world, that they had diſcharged their Duty to God, the Truſt re- 
© poſed in them by the People, and the Fundamental Laws, and Conſtitutions 
« of the Kingdom; and employed their care, and utmoſt power, to ſecure the 
«Pxrliament (for, he ſaid, He was ſtill a part of the Parliament, and ſhould 
* be, till this well temper'd Monarchy was turn'd to a Democracy) and to pre- 
e ſerye the Peace, and Quiet of the Kingdom; which, together with the De- 
© fence of the Proteſtant Religion, the Laws of the Land, and his own juſt Pre- 
© rogative (as a part of, and a defence to thoſe Laws) had been the main End, 
< which in his Conſultations, and Actions, he had propoſed to Himſelf. 
It will be wonder'd at hereafter, that in a judging and diſcerning State, where 
Men had, or ſeem'd to have, their faculties of reaſon, and underſtanding, at 
the height; in a Kingdom Then unapt, and generally uninclined to War (how 
wantonly ſoever it hath Since ſeem'd to throw away its Peace) thoſe Men, who 
had che skill and cunning, out of froward and peeviſh humours and indiſpoſitions 
to compound Fears and Jealouſies, and to animate and inflame thoſe Fears and 
Jealouſies into the moſt prodigious, and the boldeſt Rebellion, that any Age, 
or Country ever brought forth; who very well Saw, and Felt, that the King 
had not only, to a degree; wound himſelf out of that Labyrinth, in which, four 
Mouths before, they had involved him, with their Priviledges, Fears, and Jea- 
louſies ; but had even ſo well informed the People, that they begun to queſtion 
both their Logick and their Law, and to ſuſpect, and cenſure the improvement, 
and gradation of their Fears, and the extent, and latitude of their Priviledges z 
and that they were not only Denied by the King, what they required, but that 
the King's Reaſons of his denial made very many conclude the Unreaſonableneſs 
of Their demands: I ſay, it may ſeem ſtrange, that theſe Men could entertain the 
hope, and confidence to obtrude ſuch a Declaration, and Vote, upon the Peopie, 
(that the King did intend to make War againſt the Parliament; when they 
were ſo far from apprehending, that he would be able to get an Army to di- 
ſturb them, that they were moſt aſſured, he would not be able to get Bread to 
ſuſtain Himſelf three Months, without ſubmitting all his Counſels to Their con- 
duct and control] ; and that the offering to impoſe it, did not awaken the Peo- 
ple to a indignation, which might have confounded them: for beſides their 
Preſumption in endeavouring to Search, what the Scripture it ſelf tolg them 
was Unſearchable, the Heart of the King; the very Law of the Land, whoſe 
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defence they pretended, makes no concluſion of the Intention of the meaneſt 
Subject, in a matter of the higheſt, and tendereſt conſideration, even Treaſon 
it ſelf againſt the life of the King, without ſome overt, unlawful Act, from 
whence, and other circumſtances, the ill Intention may be Reaſonably made ap- 
pear; and therefore, to declare that the King intended to make War againſt 
is Parliament, when he had neither Ship, Harbour, Arms, nor Money, and 
knew not how to get any of them, and when he offer'd to Grant any thing 10 
them, which they could pretend a juſtifiable reaſon for Asking, was an uider. 
taking of that Nature, that even the Allmightineſs of a Parliament might have 
deſpair*d to ſucceed in. 

But, notwithſtanding all this, they very well knew What they did, and un. 
derſtood what iufiaite advantage that Vote would (as it did) bring to them; 
and, that a Natural way would never bring them to their Unnatural end. Ihe 


power and reputation of Parliament, they believed, would Implicitly prevail 


over many; and amaze and terrify others from diſputing, or cenſuring What 
they did, and upon what Grounds they did it. The difficulty was, to procure 
the judgment of Parliament; and to incline thoſe different conſtitutions, and 
different affections, to ſuch a Concurrence, as the judgment might not be diſcre- 
dited, by the number of the Diſſenters; nor wounded, or prejudged by the 
Reaſons, and Arguments given againſt it: and then, their Judgments of the 
Cure being to be grounded upon the nature, and information of the Diſeaſe, it 
was neceſſary to confine, and contract their fancies and opinions within ſome 
bounds, and limits: the myſtery of Rebellion challenging the ſame eNCOurape: 
ment with other Sciences, to grow by; that there may be certain Poſtulata, 
ſome Principles and Foundations, upon which the main building may ſubſiſt. S0, 
in the caſe of the Militia, an Imminent danger muſt be firſt Suppoſed, by which 
the Kingdom is in apparent hazard, and then the King's refuſal to apply any re- 
medy againſt that danger, before the two Houſes would pretend to the power 
of diſpoſing that Militia : it being too rediculous to have pretended the natural 
and ordinary Juriſdiction over it: but, in caſe of danger, and danger ſo imminent, 
that the Uſual recourſe would not ſerve the turn, and for the ſaving of a King- 
dom, which muſt Otherwiſe be loſt, many Good men thought it was reaſona- 
ble to apply a very Extraordinary prevention, without imagining ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition might poſſibly ingage them in any Action, contrary to their own Inclina- 
tions; and, without doubt, very many who frankly Voted that Imminent neceſ- 
ſity, were induced to it, as an Argument, that the King ſhould be therefore 
importuned to confent to the Settlement; which would not have appeared ſo re- 
ceſſary a Requeſt, if the occaſion had not been Important; never ſuſpe&ing, 
that it would have been improved into an Argument to them, to adventure the 
doing it without the King's conſent. And it is not here unſeaſonable (how 
merry ſoever it may ſeem to be) as an inſtance of the Incogitancy, and Inad- 


vertency of thoſe kind of Votes and Tranſactions, to remember that the firſt 


Reſolution of the Power of the Militia being grounded upon a Suppoſition of an 
Imminent neceſlity, the Ordinance firſt ſent up, from the Commons to the Lords, 
for the execution of the Militia, expreſſed an eminent neceſſity 5 whereupon, 
ſome Lords, who underſtood the difference of the words, and that an Eminent 
neceſſity might be ſupplied by the ordinary proviſion, which, poſſibly, an immi- 
nent neceſſity might not ſafely attend, deſired a Conference with the Commons, 
for the Amendment, which, I remember, was at laſt, with great difficulty, 


_ conſented to: many (who, I preſume, are not yet grown up to conceive the 


difference) ſuppoſing it an unneceſſary contention for a Word, and ſo yielding to 
them, for ſaving of time, rather than diſpute a thing which to Them ſeen!'d 
of no great moment. 1 — eee eee 

They who contrived this Scene, never doubted but after a Reſolution what 
was to be done upon a Suppoſed neceſſity, they would eaſily, when they found it 
Convenient, make that neceſſity Real. It was no hard matter to make the 


Fearful, apprehenſive of Dangers; and the Jealous, of Deſigns ; ard they 


wanted not Evidence of all kinds; of Letters from abroad, and Diſcoveries al 
home, to make thoſe apprehenſions formidable enough; and then, tho', Before 
the Reſolution, there was a great latitude in Law and Reaſon, what was Lawfully 
to bedone, they had Now forejudged themſelves, and Reſolved of the Proper 


remedy, except they would argue againſt the Evidence; which Uſually woe 
. , | 
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have been to diſcountenance, or undervalue ſome Perſon of notable reputa- 


tion, or his Correſpondence 3 and allways, to have oppoſed That that was of 
ſuch an Allay, as, in truth, did operate upon the Major part. So, in the Caſe 
upon which we now diſcourſe, if they had, in the moſt advantagious Article of 
their fury, profeſſed the raiſing an Army againſt the King, there was yet that 
reverence to Majeſty, and that Spirit of Subject ion and Allegiance in moſt Men, 
that they would have looked upon it with Oppoſition, and Horrour: but De- 
fenſive Arms were more plauſible. Divinity, and if the King ſhould commit 
ſuch an Outrage, as to levy War againſt his Parliament, to deſtroy the Reli- 
gion, Laws, and Liberty of the Kingdom, Good men were perſwaded, that 
ſuch a reſiſtance might be made, as might preſerve the Whole; and he that 


would have argued againſt this Theſis, beſides the Impertinency of ai guing a- 


gaiuſt a ſuppoſition, that was not like to be Real, and in which the Corrupt 


| conſideration of Safety ſeem'd to bribe moſt Men, could never e ſcape the cen- 


ſure of promoting Tyranny,and lawleſs Dominion. Then to incline Men to con- 
cur in the Declaration © of the King's Intention to make War againſt the Par- 


_ « liamenc, they were perſwaded it might have a Good, and could have no Ill 


eſſect: the remedies, that were to be applied upon an Actual levying of War, 
were not juſtifiable upon the Intention; and the declaring this Intention, and 


the Dangers it carried with it to the King himſelf, and to all thoſe who ſhould 


aſſiſt him, would be a probable means of reforming ſuch Intention, and prevent- 
ing the Execution: Inconvenience it could produce none (for the diſquieting, 
or diſpleaſing the King was not thought Inconvenient) if there were no pro- 
Sie iu the ſuppoſed Intention; if there were, it were fit the whole Kingdom 

By theſe falſe, and fallacious Mediums, the clearneſs of Men's underſtandings 
were dazled; and, upon the matter, all their opinions, and judgments for the 
Future, captivated and præengaged by their own Votes, and Deterininations. 
For, how eaſy a matter is it to make it appear to that man, who conſented that 
the King Intended to make War againſt the Parliament, that when he ſhould 
Do it, he had broken his Oath, and diſſolved his Government; and, that who- 
foever ſhould aſſiſt him were Traitors ? I ſay, how eaſy was it to perſwade 
That man, that he was obliged to defend the Parliament; to endeavour to up- 


hold That Government; and to reſiſt Thoſe Traitors ? and whoſoever conſiders 


that the nature of men, eſpecially of men in Authority, is inclined rather to 


Commit two errours, than to Retra& one, will not marvel, that from this 
Root of unadviſedneſs, ſo many, and tall Branches of miſchief have proceeded. 
And therefore, it were to be wiſhed, that thoſe who have the honour to be 


truſted in Publick Conſultations, were indued with ſo much natural Logick, to 
diſcern the conſequencies of every publick Act, and Concluſion ; and with ſo 
much Conſcience and Courage, to watch the Firſt impreſſions upoa their under- 
ſtanding and complyance : and that, neither out of the Impertinency of the 


thing, which mea are all apt to conclude out of impatiency of diſpatch ; or 


out of Stratagem to make Men Odious (as in this Parliament many forbore to 


_ Oppoſe unreaſonable reſolutions, out of an opinion that they would make the 


contrivers Odious) or upon any other (tho? ſeeming never ſo Politick) conſide- 
rations, they conſent not to any Propoſitions, by which Truth or Juſtice are 
invaded. I am confident, with very good Warrant, that many men have, from 
their Souls, abhorred every Article of this Rebellion; and heartily deprecated 
the miſeries, and deſolations we have ſuffer'd by it, who have Themſelves, with 


great alacrity and induſtry, contributed to, if not Contrived, thoſe very Votes 


and Concluſions, from whence the Evils they abhor, have moſt naturally and 
regularly flowed, and been deduced ; and which they could not reaſonably, up- 
on their own conceſſions, contradi and oppoſe. | 


But to conclude, a man ſhall not unprofitably ſpend his contemplation, that, 


upon this occaſion, conſiders the method of God's Juſtice (a Method terribly 
remarkable in mauy Paſſages, and upon many Perſons ; which we ſhall be com- 


pelled ro remember in this diſcourſe) that the Same Principles, and the Same 
Application of thoſe principles, ſhould be uſed to the wreſting all Sovereign 
Power from the Crown, which the Crown had a little before made uſe of for the 
extending its Authority, and Power beyond its bounds, to the prejudice of the 
Jaſt rights of the Subject. A Suppoſed Neceſſity was Then thought ground 
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enough to create a Power, and a bare Averment of that neceſſity to beget 2 


Practice to impoſe what Tax they thought convenient upon the Subject, by 


Writs of Ship- Money never before known ; and a Suppoſed neceſſity Now and 
a bare Averment of that neceflity, is as confidently, and more Fatally, conclu- 
ded a good ground to exclude the Crown from the uſe of any Power, by an Or- 
dinance never before heard of; and the ſame Maxim of Salus Populi Supre ma lex 

which had been uſed to the infringing the Liberty of the One, made uſe of for 
the deſtroying the Rights of the Other: only that of the Pſalmiſt is yet. Invert. 
ed; for many of thoſe, who were the Principal makers of the firſt Pit, are ſo 


far from falling into it, that they have been the chiefeſt Diggers of the ſecond 


Ditch, in which ſo many have been confounded. | Een 

Tho? they had yet no real apprehenſion, that the King would be able, in the 
leaſt degree, to raiſe a Force againſt them, yet they were heartily inraged to 
find that he lived more like a King, than they wiſhed he ſhould; that there was 
ſo great reſort to him from all parts; and that whereas little more than two 
Months before, his own Servants durſt hardly avow the waiting on him, Now 
the chief Gentlemen of all Counties Travelled to him, to tender their Ser— 
vice, which implied a Diſapprobation at leaſt, if not a Contempt of the two 
Houſes carriage towards him. Therefore, to prevent this miſchief, they eaſily 


found exception to, and information againſt, ſome Perſons who had reſorted to 
Tork; whom they ſent the Serjeant of the Houſe of Commons to apprehend, and 
bring them before the Houſe as Delinquents, to Anſwer ſuch matters, as ſhould 


be objected againſt them. In this Number there was one Beckwith, a Gentleman 
of York-ſhire, who, as Sir John Hetham had ſent them word, had endeavour'd 
to corrupt ſome Officers of the Garriſon to deliver Hull up to the King; this 
they declar'd to be a very heinous crime, and little Jeſs than High-Treaſon, and 
therefore concluded him a Delinquent, and to be ſent for to attend them : it 


was thought ſtrangely ridiculous by Standers by, that Sir Joh» Hotham ſhouid be 


juſtify'd for keeping the Town againſt the King, and another Gentleman be 
Voted a Delinquent for deſigning to recover it to its Allegiance ; and that 
They, who, but few days before, when the King had ſent a Warrant to require 
Serjeant-Major Sippon to attend his Majeſty at York, Reſolved, and publiſhed 


their Reſolution in Print (as they did all things, which they conceived might | 


diminiſh the Reputation of the King, or his Authority) “ that ſuch command 
* from his Majeſty was againſt the Law of the Land, and the Liberty of the 
c Subject, and likewiſe (the Perſon being imployed by Them to attend Their 
ce Service) againſt the Priviledge of Parliament; and therefore, that their Ser- 
“ jeant-Major-General of the Forces in London (that was his Style) ſhould con- 
© tinue to attend the Service of both Houſes according to their former Com- 
* mands; ſhould expect that their Warrant ſhould be ſubmitted to by thoſe, 


who were waiting on the King, whoſe known legal Authority, ſevered from 


any thing that might be underſtood to relate to the Parliament, or its Privi- 
ledges, they had ſo flatly contradicted and contemned, that the ſame day on 


which they redeem'd their Officer Skippon from his Allegiance, and Duty of go- 


ing to the King, being informed, that the King had ſent a Writ to Adjourn the 
Term (Midſummer Term) to York from Weſtminſter, which without all queſtion 
was in his power Legally to do, they declared, © that the King's removing of the 
* Term to York from Weſtminſter, ſitting the Parliament, was Illegal ; and Or- 
* der'd, © that the Lord Keeper ſhould not iſſue out any Writs, or Scal any 


* Proclamation, to that purpoſe ; which was by him obſery'd accordingly, not- 


withſtanding the King's Command for the Adjournment. 
Wien their Officer came to York for the apprehenſion of the Delinquents, he 
found the ſame negle& There of the Parliament, as was found Above of the 
King; ard was ſo ill intreated by thoſe, whom he looked upon as his Priſoners, 
that, if the King's extraordinary proviſion had not been interpoſed, the Meſſen- 
ger would ſcarce have return'd to have reported how uncurrent ſuch Warrants 
were like to be in York, and how perillous ſuch Voyages might prove to the Ad- 
venturers: But how amazed, or ſurpriſed ſoever they ſeem'd to be with this 
new contradiction, it was no more than they looked for; for their Dilemma 
was, if their Meſſenger return'd with his prize, all the reſort to, and all the 
glory of York was determined: for no Man would repair thither, from whence 
the bare Voting him a Delinquent would remove him with thoſe other Incon- 
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venient circamſtances of Cenſure, and Impriſonment : if He return'd neglected 
and affronted, as they preſumed he would, they had a New reproach for the King, 
« of protecting Delinquents againſt the Juſtice of Parliament; which would be 
a new breach of their Priviledges, Heinous and Unpopular, as had yet been 
made, and for the vindication whereof their Proteſtation would no leſs oblige 
them, than it had done on the behalf of the five Members. And ſuch Votes 
they paſſed upon the return of their Officer ; and had in readineſs prepared 
two voluminous Declarations to the People, which they publiſhed about the ſame 
time; the One fill'd with all the reiterated complaints, and invenom'd repeti- 
tions, of what Had been done, or been Thought to have been done amiſs in the 
whole Reign of the King, to render his Perſon odious, or unacceptable ; the 
Other undervaluing his Royal Power, and declaring againſt it, to make his Au- 
thority deſpiſed, at leaſt not Fear'd. ; 5 

The firſt was of the nineteenth of May, in which they decl ard. 

That the infinite Mercy, and Providence of the Allmighty God had been The Declare- 
“ abundantly manifeſted, ſince the beginning of this Parliament, in great va- tien or Re- 
© riety of Protections, and Bleſſings; whereby he had not only deliver'd them 2 22 of 
from many wicked Plots and Deſigns, which, if they had taken effect, would * 
* have brought ruin and deſtruction upon the Kingdom; but out of thoſe at- May 19.1642. 
* tempts, had produced divers evident and remarkable advantages, to the fur- | 
* therance of thoſe Services, which they had been deſirous to perform to their 
* Soveraign Lord the King, and to the Church and State, in providing for the 
© publick Peace, and proſperity of his Majeſty, and all his Realms; which, iu 

* the preſence of the ſame All-ſeeing Deity, they proteſted to have been, and 
* ſtill to be, the only End of all their Counſels and Endeavours ; wherein they 
* had reſolved to continue freed, and enlarged from all Private aims, Perſonal _ 
© reſpects, or paſſions whatſoever. „ DE 5 

* In which reſolution, they ſaid, they were nothing diſcouraged, altho' the 
* Heads of the Malignant Party diſappointed of their Prey, the Religion and 
„Liberty of the Kingdom, which they were ready to ſeiſe upon, and devour 
© before the beginning of this Parliament, had ſtill perſiſted by new Practices, 
both of force and ſubtilty, to recover the ſame again; for which purpoſe they 
had made ſeveral Attempts for bringing up the Army; they afterwards 
© projected the falſe accaſation of the Lord Kimbolton, and the five Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons, which being in its ſelf of an odious na- 
*ture, they had yet ſo far prevail'd with his Majeſty, as to procure him to take 
_ * it upon himſelf ; but when the unchangeable Duty and Faithfulneſs of the Par- 
_ *liament could not be wrought upon, by ſuch a Fact as that, to withdraw an 
© part of their Reverence and Obedience from his Majeſty, they had, with much 
* Art and Induſtry, adviſed his Majeſty to ſuffer divers unjuſt Scandals, and 
Imputations upon the Parliament, to be publiſhed in His Name, whereby they. 
* might make it odious to the People, and, by their help, deſtroy that, which 
* hitherto had been the only means of their own Preſervation. 
For this purpoſe, they had drawn his Majeſty into the Northern Parts, far 
* from the Parliament; that ſo falſe Rumours might have time to get Credit, and 

the juſt Defences of the Parliament find a more tedious, difficult, and diladvan- 
_ © tageous acceſs, after thoſe falſe Imputations and Slanders had been firſt root- 
*ed in the apprehenſion of his Majeſty, and his Subjects; which the more ſpee- 
* dily to effect, they had cauſed a Preſs to be tranſported to York, from whence 
= ſeveral Papers, and Writings of that kind were conveyed to all parts of the 
Kingdom, without the Authority of the Great Seal, in an Unuſual and Illegal 
.c Manner, and without the Advice of his Majeſty s Privy Council; from the 
4 Sreater and better part whereof having withdrawn himſelf, as well as from 
„his Great Council of Parliament, he was thereby expoſed to the wicked and 
© unfaithful Counſels of ſuch, as had made the Wiſdom and Juſtice of the Par- 
* liament dangerous to themſelves ;z and that danger they labour'd to prevent by 
4 hiding their own Guilt under the Name, and ſhadow of the King; infuſing in- 
to him their own Fears, and, as much as in them lay, aſperſing his Royal per- 
* fon and Honour with their own Infamy; from both which it had allways been 
„as much the Care, as it was the Duty of the Parliament to preſerve 
his Majeſty, and to fix the Guilt of all evil Actions and Counſels upon thoſe, 
who had been the Authors of them. | 5 
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60 Among divers Writings of that kind, they ſaid, They the Lords and Com. 
& mons in Parliament, had taken into their conſiderations two printed Papers; 
© the firſt containing a Declaration, which they had received from his Majeſty, 
te in Anſwer to that which had been preſented to his Majeſty from both Houſes 
© at New- Market, the ninth of March 1641. the other, his Majeſty's Anſwer to 
© the Petition of both Houſes, preſented to his Majeſty the 26th of March 1642, 
"© Both which were filled with harſh Cenſures, and cauſleſs Charges upon the 
„ Parliament ; concerning which they held it neceſſary to give ſatisfaction to 
* the Kingdom; ſeeing they found it very difficult to ſatisfy his Majeſty, whom, 
* ro their great grief, they had found to be ſo engaged to, and poſſeſſed by thoſe 
© miſapprehenſions, which evil Counſellors have wrought in him, that their moſt 
* humble and faithful Remonſtrances had rather irritated and imbitter'd, than 
cc any thing allayed, or mitigated the ſharp Expreſſions, which his Majeſty had 
been pleaſed to make in Anſwer to them ; for the manifeſtation whereof, and 
** of their own Innocency, they deſired that all his Majeſty's loving Subjects might 
* rake notice of theſe Particulars: 3 3 
They knew no occaſion given by them, which might move his Majeſty to 
© tell them, that in their Declaration, preſented at New-Market, there were 
© ſme Expreſſions different from the uſual Language to Princes : neither did 
cc they tell his Majeſty, either in Words or in Effect, that if he did not jon 
© with them in an Act, which he conceived might prove prejudicial and dange- 
e rous to Himſelſ, and the whole Kingdom, they would make a Law without 
him, and impoſe it upon the People. That which they defired, they ſaid, 
„was, that in regard of the Imminent Danger of the Kingdom, the Militia, 
* for the ſecurity of his Majeſty and his Reople, might he put under the Com- 
mand of ſuch noble, and faithful Perſons, as they had all .canſe to Confde 
in: and ſuch was the neceſſity of this Preſervation, that they declared, that 
* if his Majeſty ſhonld retvſe to joyn with them therein, the two Houſes of Par- 
* liament, being the ſupreme Court and higheſt Council of the Kingdom, were 
e enabled, by their own Authority, to provide for there pulſing of ſuch Imminent 
* and Evident Danger, not by any New Law of their own making, as had been 
untruly ſuggeſted to hisM ajeſty, bur by the moſt Ancient Law of the Kingdom, 
« even that which is fundamental and eſſential to the Conſtitution and Subk- 
* ſtence of it. 3 3 Fa 
_ © Altho' they never deſired, they ſaid, to encourage his Majeſty to ſuch Re- 
a plies as might produce any conteſtat ion between him, aud his Parliament, of 
© which they never found better efſect, than loſs of Time, and hinderance of 
ce the Publick Affairs; vet they had been far from telling him of how little va- 
© jue his Words would be with them, much leſs when they were accompanied 
* ith Actions of Love, and Juſtice. They ſaid, he had more reaſon to find 
* fault with thoſe wicked Counſellors, who had ſo often bereaved Him of the 
Honour, and his People of the Fruit of many gracious Speeches which he had 
© made to them, ſuch as thoſe in the end of the Jaſt Parliament; that, on the 
* word of a King, and as he was a Gentleman, he would redreſs the Grievan- 
& ces of his People, as well out of Parliament, as in it. They asked, if the 
e ſearching the Studies and Chambers, yea, the Pockets of ſome, both of the 
« Nobility and Commons, the very next day; the Commitment of Mr. Bellaſis, 
& Sir John Hot ham, and Mr. Crew; the continued Oppreſſions by Ship-money, 
© Coat and Condut-money; with the manifold Impriſoaments, and other Vex- 
« ations thereupon, and other enſuing Violations of the Laws and Liberties of 
© the Kingdom (all which were the Effects of evil Counſel, and abundantly 
&« declar'd in their Remonſtrance of the State of the Kingdom) were Actions 
of Love and Juſtice, ſuitable to ſuch Words as thoſe ? | | 
«As gracious was his Majeſty's Speech in the beginning of this enge 
© that be was reſolved to put himſelf freely and clearly upon the Love, and At- 
« feftion of his Engliſh Subjects. They asked whether his cauſleſs Complaints 
« and Jealouſies, the unjuſt Imputations ſo often caſt upon his Parliament, his 
& denial of their neceſſary Defence by the Ordinance of the Militia, his dange- 
* rous abſent ing himſel? from his Great Council, like to produce ſuch a m iſ _ 
« yous Diviſion in the Kingdom, had not been more ſuitable to Other men's 8 
&« Counſels, than to his own Words? Neither, they ſaid, had his latter Speec F 
de been better uſed, and preſerved by thoſe evil, and wicked Counſellors : 7 
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« any Words be fuller of Love and Juſtice, than thoſe in his Anſwer to the Meſ- 


« ſzge ſent to the Houſe of Commons, the 31ſt of Pecember 1641. We do en- 
« gage unto you ſolemoly the Word of a King, that the ſecurity of all, and 
« every one of you from Violence, is, and ever ſhall be, as much our Care, as 
« the Preſervation of Us and our Children? And could any Actions be fuller 
& of Injuſtice and Violence, than that of the Atturney General, in falſly ac- 
© cufing the ſix Members of Parliament, and the other Proceedings therenpon, 
« within three or four days after that Meſſage ? For the full view whereof, 
«© they defired the Declaration made of thoſe Proceedings might be peruſed ; 
& and by thoſe Inſtances (they could add many more) the World might judge 


« who deſerved to be taxed with diſvaluing his Majeſty's Words, they who 


&« had, as much as in them lay, ſtain'd and ſullied them with ſuch foul Counſels; 
« or the Parliament, who had ever manifeſted, with joy and delight, their 
« humble Thankfulneſs for thoſe gracious Words, and Actions of Love and 
&* Juſtice which had been conformable thereunto. | 

« The King, they ſaid, had been pleaſed to Diſavow the having, any ſuch evil 
e Counſel or Counſellors as were mention'd in their Declaration, to his Know- 
«ledge; and they held it their Duty humbly to Avow there were ſuch; or elſe 


* they muſt ſay, that all the ill things done of late in his Majeſty's name, had been | 


done by Himſelf; wherein they ſhould neither follow the Direction of the 
„Law, nor the Affection of their own Hearts, which was, as much as might be, 
«to clear his Majeſty from all imputation of Miſgovernment, and to lay the 


„% fault upon his Miniſters. The falſe accuſing of ſix Members of Parliament; 


*the juſtifying Mr. Atturney in that falſe accuſation ; the violent coming to 
* the Houſe of Commons; the denial of the Militia ; the ſharp Meſſages to both 
_ © Houſes, contrary to the cuſtoms of former Kings; the long and remote Ab- 

* ſence of his Majeſty from Parliament ; the heavy and wrongful Taxes upon 


* both Houſes ; the cheriſhing and countenancing a diſcontented Party in the 


„Kingdom againſt them, were certainly the fruits of very evil Connſels,. apt 
* to put the Kingdom into a Combuſtion, to hinder the ſupplies of Ireland, and 


* t» countenance the Proceedings and pretenſions of the Rebels there: and the 


% Authors of theſe evil Counſels, they conceived, muſt needs be known to his 


* Majeſty; and they hoped Their labouring with his Majeſty, to bave thoſe 
* diſcovered and brought to a juſt Cenſure, wonld not ſo much wound his 


Honour in the opinion of his good Subjects, as His labouring to preſerve and 


* conceal them. 
* And whereas his Majeſty had ſaid, He could wiſh that his own immediate 
Actions which he avow'd, and his own Honour, might not be ſo roughly cen- 


* ſured under the common Style of evil Counſellors; they ſaid, that They could 


* alſo heartily wiſh that they had not cauſe to make that Style ſo common ; but 


* how often, and undurifally ſoever, thoſe wicked Counſellors ſhould fix their 


* Diſhonour upon the King, by making his Majeſty the Author of thoſe evil 


Actions, which were the effects of their own evil Counſels, They his Maje- 


* ſty's Loyal and Dutiful Subjects could uſe no other Style, according to that 


„Maxim of the Law, the King can do no wrong; but if any Ill were committed 


*in matter of State, the Council; if in matter of Juſtice, the Judges muſt an- 


* ſwer for it. 5 
* They ſaid, they had laid no Charge upon his Majeſty, which ſhould put him 
upon that Apology, concerning his faithful and zealous Affection of the Pro- 
* teſtant Profeſſion : Neither did his Majeſty endeavour to clear thoſe in great- 
"eſt Authority about him, by whom they had ſaid that deſign had bcen potent- 
*ly carried on for divers years; and they rather wiſhed that the Mercies of 
Heaven, than the Judgments, might be manifeſted upon them; but that 
* there had been ſuch, there were ſuch plentiful and frequent Evidences, that 
5 they believed there was none, either Proteſtant or Papiſt, who Had had any 
reaſonable View of the Paſſages of latter times, but, either in Fear or Hope, 
* did expect a ſuddain iſſue of that Deſign. 
F „ They faid, they had no way tranſgreſſed againſt the Ac of Oblivion, by 
remembring the intended War againſt Scotland, as a Branch of that Deſign'to 


4 alter Religion by thoſe wicked Counſels, from which God did then deliver 
them, which they ought never to forget. 
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Ihat the Rebellion in Ireland was framed and cheriſhed by the Popiſh, and 
„Malignant Party in England was not only affirm'd by the Rebels, but, the 

* ſaid, might be clear'd by many other Proofs : the ſame Rebellious Principles 
of pretended Religion, the ſame politick Ends were apparent in both, and 
© their malicious Deſigns and Practices were maſqued, and diſpuiſcd with the 
** ſame falſe colour of their earneſt Zeal to vindicate his Majeſty's Prerogative 
from the ſuppoſed oppreſſion of the Parliament. How much thoſe treache. 
e rous Pretences had been countenanced, by ſome evil Council about his N ajeſty 

** might appear in this, that the Proclamation, whereby they were declared 
* Traitors, was ſo long withheld, as to the ſecond of Januar), tho' the Rehel. 
lion broke forth in O#fvber before, and then no more than forty Copies 
appointed to be printed; with a ſpecial Command from his Majeſty not to 
exceed that Number; and that none of them ſhould be publiſhed, till his 
Majeſty's pleaſure was further ſignify'd, as by the Warrant appears, a true 


Copy whereof was annex'd to this Declaration; ſo that a few only could 


© take notice of it; which was made more obſervable, by the late contrary 
Proceedings againſt the Scots, who were in a very quick and ſharp manner 
* Proclaimed ; and thoſe Proclamations forthwith diſperſed, with as much 
© diligence as might be, throughout all the Kingdom, and order'd to be read 
* in all Churches, accompanied with Publick Prayers, and Execrations. Ano- 
* therEvidence of favour and countenance to the Rebels in ſome of Power about 


© his Majeſty, was this, that they had put forth, in his Majeſty's Name, a cauſe- 


© leſs complaint againſt the Parliament, which ſpeaks the ſame Language of the 


© Parliament which the Rebels do, thereby to raiſe a belief in men's minds, that 


* his Majeſty's Affections were alienated, as well as his Perſon was removed, 
from that his Great Council. All which, they ſaid, did exceedingly retard 
* the ſupplies of Ireland, and more advance the Proceedings of the Rebels, than 
& any Jealouſy or miſapprehenſion begotten in his Subjects, by the Declaration 
© of the Rebels, Injunction of Roſetti, or Information of Triſtram Whitcomb ; 
* ſo that, conſidering the preſent State and Temper of both Kingdoms, his Roy- 
al Preſence was far more neceſſary here, than it could be in Ireland, tor re- 
demption or protection of his Subjects there. 

« Aad whether there were Cauſe of his Majeſty's great Indignation, for being 
e reproached to have intended Force or Threatning to the Parliament, they de- 
© fired them to conſider who ſhouid read their Declaration, in which there was 
© no word tending to any ſuch reproach ; and certainly, they ſaid, they had 
* been more tender of his Majeſty's Honour in that Point, than he, whoſoever 
« he was, that did write that Declaration; where, in his Majeſty's Name, he 
© did cal! God to witneſs, he never had any ſuch Thought, or knew of any 
«© ſuch Reſolution of bringing up the Army; which truly, they ſaid, would 
* ſeem ſtrange to thoſe, who ſhould read the Depoſition of Mr. Goring, the 
Information of Mr. Piercy, and divers other Examinations of Mr. W:llmr, 


Mr. Pollard, and others; the other Examination of Captain Leg, Sir Jacob 


& Afhley, and Sir John Conyers; and conſider the condition and nature of the 
ce Petition, which was ſent unto Sir Jacob Aſhley, under the approbation of 
“C. R. which his Majeſty had now acknowledged to be his own Hand; and, 
ce being full of Scandal to the Parliament, might have proved dangerous to the 
« whole Kingdom, if the Army ſhould have interpoſed betwixt the King and 
© them, as was deſired. 3 N 

ce They did not affirm, that his Majeſty's Warrant was granted for the Paſſage 
cc of Mr. Fermyn, after the deſire of both Houſes for reſtraiat of his Servants 3 but 
<« only that he did paſs over, after that reſtraint, by virtue of ſuch a Warrant. 
« They knew the Warrant bore date the day before their deſire ; yet, they ſaid, 
te it ſeem'd ſtrange to thoſe, who knew how great reſpe& and power Mr. erm” 
« had in Court, that he ſhould begin his Journey in ſuch haſt, and in Apparel ſo 
et unfit for Travel, as a black Sattin Suit, and white Boots, if his going away 


_ © was deſign'd the day before. 


« The Accuſation of the Lord Kimbolton, and the five Members of the Honſe 
«of Commons, was called a Breach of Priviledge; and truly ſo it was, and a 
very high one, far above any ſatisfaction that had been yet given: for, they 
ec asked, how it could be ſaid to be largely ſatisfy'd, ſo long as his Majeſty labour q 
« to preſerve Mr. Atturney from puniſhment, who was the vifble Actor ar 85 
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« 80 long as his Majeſty had not only juſtify'd him, but by his Letter declar'd, 


that it was his Duty to accuſe them, and that he would have puniſhed him, 
ce jf he had Not done it? So long as thoſe Members had not the means of clear- 
« ing their Innocency, and the Authors of that malicious Charge were undiſ- 
4 cover'd, tho' both Houſes of Parliament had ſeveral times Petition'd his 
« Majeſty to diſcover them, and that not only upon the grounds of Common 
« Juſtice, bat by Act of Parliament, his Majeſty was bound to do it? So long 
« 35 the King refuſed to paſs a Bill for their diſcharge, alledging that the Nar- 
ee rative in that Bill was againſt his Honour; whereby he ſeem'd ſtiſl to avow 
« the Matter of that falſe and ſcandalous Accuſation, tho' he deſerted the Pro- 
t ſecution, offering to paſs a Bill for their Acquittal; yer with intimation that 


« they mult deſert the avowing their own lanccency, which would more wound 


« them in Honour, than ſecure them in Law ? And in Vindication of that great 
« P;jviledge of Parliament, they did not know that they had invaded any Privi- 
« ledye belonging to his Majeſty, as had been alledg'd in that Declaration. 
„But, they ſaid, they looked not upon that only in the notion of a Breach of 
„ priviledge, which might be, tho? the Accuſation were true or falſe; but un- 
&« der the notion of a heinous Crime in the Atturney, and all other Subjects, who 
* had a hand in it; a Crime againſt the Law of Nature, againſt the Rules of 
© Taltice ; that Innocent men ſhould be charged with ſo great an offence as Trea- 
* ſon in the face the of higheſt Judicatory of the Kingdom, whereby their Lives and 
Eſtates, their Blood and Honour were endanger'd, without Witneis, with- 
«out Evidence, without all poſſibility of Reparation in a legal Courſe ; yet a 
Crime of ſach a nature, that his Majeſty's Command can no more warrant, 
c than it can any other Act of lajuſtice. Theſe things which were evil in their 
© o5wn nature, ſach as a falſe Teſtimony or falſe Accuſation, could not be the 
© ſubje& of any Command, or induce any Obligation of Obedience upon any 
© man, by any Authority whatſoever : therefore the Atturney, in that caſe, 
* was bound to have refuſed to execute ſuch a Command, unleſs he had ſome 
* ſuch Evidence or Teſtimony, as might have warranted him againſt the Par- 
* ties, and be liable to make ſatisfaction if it ſhould prove falie; and it was 
* ſufficieatly known to every man, and adjudged in Parliament, that the King 
* conld be neither the Relator, Informer, or Witneſs. If it ſhould reſt as it 
* was, without further ſatisfaction, no future Parliament could be ſafe, but 
that the Members might be taken, and deſtroy'd, at pleaſure ; yea the very 
* principles of Government, and Juſtice would be in danger to be diſſolved. 
- © They ſaid, they did not conceive, that Numbers dic make an Aſſembly un- 
: lawful, but when either the end, or manner of their carriage ſhould be un- 
' lawful. Divers juſt Occaſions might draw the Citizens to Weſtminſter ;, where 


many publick and private Petitions, and other Cauſes were depending in 


- Parliament; and why that ſhould be found more faulty in the Citizens, than 
8 the reſort every day in the Term of great Numbers to the ordinary Courts 
0 of Juſtice, they kn-w not: that thoſe Citizens were notoriouſly provoked, 

and aſſaulted at We; minſter by Colonel Lunsford, Captain Hyde and others, 


and by ſome of the Servants of the Arch-Biſhop of York, was ſufficiently pro- 


* ved; and that afterwards they were more violently wounded, and moſt bar- 
„ Dirouſly mangled with Swords, by the Officers and Soldiers near Ihite- 
% Hall, many of them being without Weapons, and giving no cauſe of diſtaſt, 
g was likewiſe proved by ſeveral Teſtimonies z but of any ſcandalous or ſeditious 
Z miſlemeanours of Theirs, that might give his Majeſty good Cauſe to ſuppoſe 
5 his own Perſon, or thoſe of his Royal Conſort or Children, to be in apparent 
„ danger, they had no proof ever offer'd to either Houſe; and if there had 

been any complaint of that kind, it was no doubt the Houſes would have been 


s forward to joyn in an Order, for the ſuppreſſing of ſuch Tumults, as they 


2 were, not long before, upon another occaſion, when they made an Order to 
„ that purpoſe ; whereas thoſe Officers and Soldiers which committed that Vio- 
5 leace upon ſo many of the Citizens at White- Hall, were cheriſh'd and foſter'd in 
4 his Majeſty's Houſe; and when, not long after, the Common Council of London 
. preſented a Petition to his Majeſty, for reparation of thoſe Injuries, his Majeſty's 


; Anſwer was, without hearing the proof of the Complaints, that if any Citizen 


4 ere wounded or ill entreated, his Majeſty was confidently aſſured, that it hap- 
peu'd by their own evil, and corrupt Demeanours. 
| | Nnnn 5 They 
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c“ They ſaid, they hop'd, it could not be thought contrary to the Duty an d 


* Wiſdom of a Parliament, if many concurring, and frequently reiterated! and 
* renew'd Advertiſements from Reme, Venice, Paris, and other Parts; if the 


** Sollicitations of the Popes Nuncio, and their own diſcontented Fugitives, did 
** make them jealous, and watchful for the ſafety of the State: and they had 
** been very careful ta make their expreſſions thereof ſo eaſy, and ſo plain to 
e the Capacity and Underſtanding of the People, that nothing might juſtly 


** ſtick with them, with Reflection upon the Perſon of his Majeſty ; wherein 


they appeal'd to the judgment of any indifferent Perſon, who ſhould read 
e and peruſe their own words. e 3 . 
* They ſaid, they muſt maintain the ground of their Fears to be of that mo- 


ment, that they could not diſcharge the Truſt and Duty that lay upon them, 


** unleſs they did apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe means, to which the Law 
* had enabled them in caſes of that nature, for the neceſſary Defence of the 


Kingdom; and as his Majeſty did graciouſly declare, that the Law ſhould be 


* the meaſure of his Power; ſo did they moſt heartily profeſs, that they ſhould 
* always make it the Rule of their Obedience. Then they obſerved, that there 
© were certain Prudent Omiſſions in his Majeſty's Anſwer; and ſaid, that the 
*© next Point of their Declaration, was, with much caution, artificially paſſed 


over by him, who drew his Majeſty's Anſwer; it being indeed the Foundation 


B 


of all Their miſery, and his Majeſty's trouble, that he was pleaſed to hear 


** general Taxes upon his Parliament, without any particular Charge, to which 


** they might give ſatisfaction; and that he had often conceived Diſpleaſure 
* againſt particular Perſons, upon Miſinformation; and altho' thoſe Informations 
© had been clearly proved to be falſe, yet he would never bring the Accuſers 
* to queſtion ; which did lay an impoſſibility upon honeſt men of clearing them- 
“e ſelves, and gave an encouragement to falſe, and nnworthy Perſons to trouble 
© him with untrue and groundleſs Informations. Three particulars they had 
* mention'd in their Declaration, which the Penner of his Majeſty's Auſwer 
* had good cauſe ro omit : the Words ſuppoſed to have been ſpoken at Ten- 
te ſington ;, the pretended Articles againſt the Queen; and the groundleſs Ac» 
** cuſation of the ſix Members of Parliament; there being nothing to be ſaid in 
© Defence, or Denial of any of them. - 
* Concerning his Majeſty's deſite to joyn with his Parliament, and with his 
de faithful Subjects, in defence of Religion, and the publick Good of the King- 
© dom, they ſaid, they doubted not he would do it fully, when evil Coun— 
& ſellors ſhould be removed from about* him; and until That ſhould be, as 
* they had ſhew'd before of Words, ſo muſt they alſo ſay of Laws, that They 
*© could not ſecure them: witneſs the Petition of Right, which had been fol- 
© lowed with ſuch an Inundation of illegal Taxes, that they had juſt cauſe 
** to think, that the payment of eight hundred and twenty thouſand 
** pounds, was an eaſy burthen to the Common-wealth in exchange of 
them; and they could not but juſtly think, that if there were a conti- 
* nuance of ſuch ill Counſellors, and Favour to them, they would, by ſome 
« wicked Device or other, make the Bill for the Triennial Parliament, and 
« thoſe other excellent Laws mention'd in his Majeſty's Declaration, of leſs 


*© yalue than Words. That excellent Bill for the continuance of this Parliament, 


they ſaid, was ſo neceſſary, that without it, they could not have raiſed ſo 
© great Sums of Money for the Service of his Majeſty and the Common-wealth, 
cc as they had done, and without which the ruin, and deſtruction of the Kiag- 
dom, mult needs have follow'd : and, they were reſolved, the gracious fa- 
© your of his Majeſty, expreſſed in that Bill, and the advantage and ſecurity 
« which thereby they had from being Diſſolved, ſhould not encourage them to 
ce do any thing, which otherwiſe had not been fit to have been done. And they 
ce were ready to make it good before all the world, that tho his Majeſty had paſ- 
ce ſed many Bills very advautageous for the SubjeR, yet in none of them had the) 


© bereaved his Majeſty of any juſt, neceſſary, or profitable Prerogative cf the 


Crown | 
* They ſaid, they ſo earneſtly deſired his Majeſty's Return to Londen, for 

that upon it, they conceived, depended the very Safety, and Being of both his 

* Kingdoms : and therefore they muſt proteſt, that as for the time paſt, neither 


the Government of London, nor any Laws of the Land, had loſt their 7 1 oo 
once 
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« Force for his ſecurity, ſo for the Future they ſhould be ready to Do, or Say 
« any thing might ſtand with the Duty, or Honour of a Parliament which 
e might raiſe a mutual Confidence between his Majeſty and them, as They did 
« wiſh, and as the Affairs of the Kingdom did require. 5 
« Thus far, they ſaid, the Anſwer to that, which was called his Majeſty's 
Declaration, had led them, Now they came to that, which was entituled 
his Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition of both Houſes, preſented to him at 
York the 26th of March 1642. In the Beginning whereof his Majeſty wiſhed 
that their Priviledges on all Parts were fo ſtated, that That way of Correſ- 
pondency might be preſerved with that Freedom, which had been uſed of 
old. They ſaid, they knew nothing introduced by them, that gave any Im- 
pediment thereunto; neither had they affirm'd their Priviledges to be broken, 
when his Majeſty denied them any thing, or gave a Realon, why he could 
not grant it; or that thoſe, who adviſed ſuch Denial, were Enemies to the 
Peace of the Kingdom, and Favourers of the Iriſh Rebellion; in which Aſper- 
ſion that was turn'd to a general aſſertion, which in their Votes, was applied 
to a Particular caſe ; wherefore they muſt maintain their Votes, that to con- 
tradict That, which both Houſes, in the Queſtion concerning the Militia, 
had declared to be Law, and Command it ſhould not be obeyed, is a high 
breach of Priviledge; and that thoſe, who adviſed his Majeſty to abſent him- 
ſelf from his Parliament, were enemies to the Peace of the Kingdom, and 
juſtly to be ſuſpected to be favourers of the Rebellion in /relavd. The reaſons 
of both were Evident, becauſe in the Firſt there was as great a derogation 
from the Truſt and Authority of Parliament; and, in the Second, as much ad- 
* yantage to the Proceedings, and hopes of the Rebels as might be; and they. 
e held it a very cauſleſs Imputation upon the Parliament, that they had therein 
any way impeached, much leſs taken away the freedom of his Majeſty's Vote; 
* which did not import a liberty in his Majeſty to deny any thing, how ne- 
4 ceſſary ſoever for the Preſervation of the Kingdom, much leſs a Licence to e- 
„vil Counſellors, to adviſe any thing, tho? never ſo deſtructive to his Majeſty 
e and his People. 
“ By the Meſſage of the twentieth of January, his Majeſty had propounded to 
* both Houſes of Parliament, that they would, with all ſpeed, fall into a ſe- 
rious conſideration of all thoſe Particulars, which they thought neceſſary, as 
* well for the uphoiding and maintaining of his Majcſty's Juſt and Regal Autho- 
* rity, and for the ſettling his Revenue, as for the preſent and future eſta- 
* bliſhing their Priviledges: the free and quiet enjoying their Eſtates ; the Li- 
_ © herties of their Perſons ; the ſecuriry of the true Religion, profeſſed in the 
* Church of England: and the ſettling of Ceremonies in ſuch a manner, as might 
* take away all juſt Offence, and digeſt it into one entire Body. 
Jo that Point of upholding, and maintaining his Royal Authority, they 
* ſaid nothing had been done to the prejudice of it, that ſhould require any 
* new Proviſion: To the other of ſettling the Revenue, the Parliament had no 
** way abridg'd, or diſorder'd his juſt Revenue; but it was true that much Waſte 
and Confuſion of his Majeſty's Eſtate, had been made by thoſe evil and un- 
„faithful Miniſters, whom he had imploy'd in the managing of it; whereby 
his own ordinary Expences would have been diſappointed, and the [1fety of 
„the Kingdom more endanger'd, if the Parliament had not, in ſome Meaſure 
* provided for his Houſhold, and for ſome of the Forts more than they were 
bound to do; and they were ſtill willing to ſettle ſuch a Revenue upon his 
N Majeſty, as might might make him live Royally, Plentifully, and Safely ; but 
they could not, in wiſdom, and fidelity to the Common-wealtn do that, till he 
4 ſhould chooſe ſuch Counſellors and Officers, as might order aud diſpoſe it to 
N the publick Good, and not apply it to the ruin, and deftrection of his Peo- 
ple, as heretofore it had been. But that, and the other matters concerning 
k themſelves being works of great importance, and full of intricacy, would 
« Tequire ſo long a time of Deliberation, that the Kingdom might be ruin'd 
- before they could effect them: Therefore they thought it neceſſary, firſt to 
- be Suitors to his Majeſty, ſo to order the Militia, that, the Kingdom being 
&/ ſecured, they might with more caſe and ſafety apply themſelves to debate of 
„ tbat Meſſage wherein they had been interrupted, by his Majeſty's deuual of the 
.. Ordinance concerning the ſame ; becauſe it would have been in vain for them 
'Nann 2 e * to 
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to Labour in other things, and, in the mean time to leave themſelves naked 
to the malice of ſo many Enemies, both at home and abroad ; yet they hag 
not been all together negligent of thoſe things, which his Majeſty had been 
pleaſed to propound in that Meſſage : They had agreed upon a Book of Rates 
in a larger proportion, than had been granted to any of his Majeſty's Prede. 
ceflors, which was a conſiderable ſupport of his Majeſty's publick charge; and 
had likewiſe prepared divers Propoſitions, and Bills for preſervation of their 
Religion and Liberties, which they intended ſhortly to preſent to his Majeſty 
and to do whatſoever was fit for them, to make up that unpleaſant breach 
between his Majeſty and the Parliament. 

„ Whereas divers exceptions had been taken concerning the Militia; 
firſt, that his Majeſty never denied the Thing, but accepted the Perſons (ex- 
cept for Corporations) only that he denied the Way; to which they Ay. 
ſwer'd, That that Exception took off London, and all other great Towns and 
Cities which make a great Part of the Kingdom; and for the way of Ordi— 
nance, it is Ancient, more ſpeedy, more eaſily alterablc, and in all theſe, and 
other reſpeas, more proper, and more applicable to the prefer occaſiny, than 
a Bill; which his Majeſty called, the good old way of impoſing up51 the 


er Subjects. It ſhould ſeem that neither his Majeſty's Royal Piece firs, nor 
4; ; 


their Anceſtors, had heretofore been of that opinion; 37 Ed. H. they (id 
they found this Record, The Chancellor made Declaration of the Challenge 


of the Parliament; the King deſires to know the oricts of his Subjects, and to 
redreſs Enormities. The laſt Day of the Parliament, the King demanded 


of the whole Eſtates, whether they would have ſuch things as they agreed on, 


by way of Ordinance or Statute ? who Anſwer'd by way of Ordinaice, for 


that they might amend the ſame at their pleaſures; and lo it was. 


* But his Majeſty objected further, that there was ſomewhat in the Pre- 
face, to which he could not conſent with juſtice to his Honour ard Innocence; 
and that thereby he was Excluded from any Power in the diſpoſing of it. 
Theſe objections, they ſaid, might ſeem ſomewhat, but indeed would appear 
nothing, when it ſhould be confider'd, that nothing in the Preamble laid any 
charge upon his Majeſty, or in the body of the Ordinance, that excludes his 
Royal Authority in the diſpoſing, or execution of it: But only it was provid- 
ed, that it ſhould be ſignify'd by both Houſes of Parliament, as that Channel, 
through which it would be beſt derived, and moſt certainly - to thoſe ends, 
for which it was intended; and let all the World judge whether they had 
not reaſon to inſiſt upon it, that the ſtrength of the Kingdom ſhould ratier 
be ordered according to the Advice or Direction of the great Council of the Land 
intruſted by the King and by the Kingdom, than that the Safety of the King, 


Parliament, and Kingdom, ſhould be left at the devotion of a few unknown 


Counſellors, many of them not intruſted at all by the King in any publick way 
nor at all Conſided in by the Kingdom. NO 
„ They wiſhe4 the Danger were not Imminent, or not ſtill continuing, but 
could not conceive, that the long time ſpent in that debate was evidence ſuf- 
ficient, that there was no ſuch neceſlity or danger, but a Bill might cafily havs 
been prepared; for, when many cauſes do concur to the danger of a State, 


the Interruption of any one might hinder the exccuticu of the reſt, aud yet 


the Deſign be ſtill kept on foot for better opportunities. Who knew, whc- 
ther the ill ſucceſs of the Rebels in Ireland had not hinder'd the Inſurrection 
of the Papiſts here? Whether the preſervation of the ſix Members of the Par- 


liament, faſly accuſed, had not prevented that Plot of the breaking the neck 


of this Parliament, of which they were informed from France, uot long before 
they were accuſed ? Yet ſince his Majeſty had been pleaſed to expreſs his plea- 
ſure rather for a Bill, than an Ordinance,and that he ſent in one for that pur- 
poſe they readily entertain'd it ; and,with ſome ſmall and neceſſary alterations, 
ſpeedily paſſed the ſame. But contrary to the Cuſtom of Parliament, and the!r 


expectatlon, grounded upon his Majeſty'sown Invitation of them to that way and 


other reaſons manifeſted in their Declaration concerning the Militia, of the 
fifth of May, inſtead of the Royal Aſſent, they met with an abſolute Refuſal. 
% For their Votes of the fifteenth and ſixteenth of March, they ſaid, if the 
Matter of thoſe Votes were according to Law, they hoped his Majeſty would 


allow the Subjects to be bound by them, becauſe he bad fail, he would mare 
| | | : dhe 
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« the Law the Rule of his power ; aad if the Queſtion were, whether that were 
« Law which the Lords and Commons had once declar'd to be ſo, who ſhould 
« he the judge? Not his Majeſty; for the King judgeth not of Matters of Law 
« hut by his Courts; and his Courts, tho' fitting by His Authority, expected 
« not his Aﬀent in Matters of Law: nor any other Courts; for they could not 
« judge in that caſe, becauſe they were Inferiour, no Appeal lying to them from 
« Parliament, the judgment whereof is, in the eye of the Law, the King's jndg- 
« ment in his higheſt Court, tho? the King in his Perſon be neither preſent, nor 
« aſſenting thereunto. 


ce The Votes at which his Maj eſty took exception were theſe : 


1.“ That the King's Abſence ſo far remote trom his Parliament, was not 
« only an Obſtruction, but might prove a Deſtruction to the affiirs of Jre- 
es”; RO | 

2. That when the Lords and Commons ſhall declare what the Law of 
« the Land is, to have this not only queſtion'd and controverted, but contra- 
4 dicted, and a Command that it ſhould Not be obeyed, was a high Breach of the 
« Priviledge of Parliament. | 

3. © That thoſe, Perſons, who adviſed his Majeſty to abſent himſelf from the 
« Parliament, are Enemies to the Peace of the Kingdom, and juſtly may be ſuſ- 
& pected to be favourers of the Rebellion in Ireland. 

« That the Kingdom had been of late, and ſtill was, in ſo Imminent danger, 
« hath from Enemies abroad, and from a Popiſh and Diſconteuted Party at home 
ce that there was an urgent, and inevitable neceſſity of putting his Majeſty's 
« Subjects into a poſture of Defence for the ſafeguard both of his Majeſty, and 
* his People. | | | 
That the Lords and Commons fully apprehending this Danger. and being ſen- 
«* fible of their own Duty, to provide a ſuitable Prevention, had. in ſeveral Peti- 
& tions addreſſed themſelves to his Majeſty for the ordering, and diſpoſing the 
“ Militia of the Kingdom in ſuch a way as was agreed upon by the wiſdom of 
© both Houſes, to be moſt effectual, and proper for the pieſenr Exigence ofthe 
© Kingdom, yet could not obtain it; bur his Majeſty did, ſeveral times refuſe 
* togive his Royal aſſent thereunto. 

That in this caſe of extreme Danger and his Majeſty's Refuſal, theOrdinance 
* of Parliament, agreed upon by both Houſes for the Militia, doth oblige the 
“people and ought to be obeyed, by the Fundamental Laws of this Kingdom. 


_ © By all which, they ſaid ir did appear, that there had been no colour of that 
1 that they went about to introduce a new Law, much leſs to excerciſe an 
* Arbicrary power, but indeed to prevent it: for this Law was as old as the 
Kingdom; that the Kingdom mutt not be without a means to preſerve ir 
* ſelf: which that it might be done without confuſion, this nation had in- 
* truſted certain hands with power to provide in, an orderly and regular way, 
for the Good and Safety of the Whole: which Power, by the Conſtitution 
of the Kingdom, was in his Majeſty, and in his Parliament together: yet ſince 
the Prince being but one Perſon, is more ſubje& to accidents of Nature and 
2 Chance, whereby the Common- wealth may be deprived of the Fruit of that 
N Truſt, which was in part repoſed in him; in caſes of ſuch Neceſſity, that the 
* Kingdom may not be inforced preſently to return to it's firſt Principles, and 
by every man left to do what is right in his own Eyes, without either Guide or 
* Rule : the Wiſdorn of this State hath intruſted the Houſes of Parliament with 
3 power to ſupply, what ſhould be wanting on the part of the Prince, as is e- 
* vident by the conſtant Cuſtom, and Practice thereof, in caſes of Nonage, na- 
* tural Diſability, and Captivity ; and the like reaſon doth and muſt hold for 

the exerciſe of the ſame Power in ſuch caſes, where the Royal Truſt cannot 
2 be, or is not diſcharged, and that the Kingdom runs an Evident, and Imminent 
4 Daager thereby; which danger having been declar'd by the Lords and Com- 

mons in Parliameat, here needs not the Authority of any Perſon or Court 
4 do affirm, nor is it in the power of any Perſon or Court to revoke, that Judg- 
- Ment. -* os 
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* They ſaid, they knew, the King had ways enough, in his ordinary Courts 
& of Juſtice, to puniſh ſuch ſeditious Pamphlets and Sermons, as were any ways 
ce prejudicial to his Rights, Honour, and Authority: and if any of them had been 
ce ſo inſolently violated and vilify'd, his Majeſty's own Council and Officers had 
* been to blame, and not the Parliament: They never had reſtrain'd any pro- 
« ceedings of that kind in other Courts, nor refuſed any fit complaint to Them. 
© The Proteſtation proteſted, had been referred by the Commons Houſe to a 
% Committee, and, the Author being not produced, the Printer committed to 
* Priſon, and the Book Voted by that Committee to be burn'd; but Sr. Edward 
© Deering, who was to make that Report of the Votes of that Committee, ne- 
* glected to make it. The Apprentices Proteſtation was never complain'd of; 
© but the other ſeditious Pamphlet, To your Tents O Jſrael, was once que ſt ion'q, 
** and the full proſecution of it was not interrupted by any fault of either Houſe, 
© whoſe forwardneſs to do his Majeſty all right therein might plainly appear, 
&« in that a Committee of Lords and Commons was purpoſely appointed, 
* to take ſuch Informations as the Kiug's Council ſhould preſent concerning ſe- 
ce ditious Words, Practices or Tumults, Pamphlets or Sermons, tending to the 
** derogation of his Majeſty's Rights or Prerogative, and his Council had been 
** enjoyn'd by that Committee, to enquire and preſent them; who ſeveral times 
e met thereupon, and received this Anſwer and Declaration from the King's 
* Counſel, that they knew of no ſuch thing as yet. | 
They ſaid, if his Majeſty had uſed the ſervice of ſuch a One in penning that 
« Anſwer who underſtood the Laws and Government of this Kingdom, he 


* would not have thought it Legally in his power to deny his Parliament a Guard 


* when they ſtood in need of it; fince every ordinary Court hath it: neither 
would his Majeſty, if he had been well informed of the Laws, have refuſed ſuch 
* a Guard as they deſired, it being in the power of Inferiour Courts to command 


< their own Guard; neither would he have impoſed upon them ſuch a Guard, 


under a Commander which they could not have Confided in; which is clear- 
* ly againſt the Priviledges of Parliament, and of which they found very dan- 


* gerous effects; and therefore deſired to have it diſcharged : But ſuch a Guard 


* and ſo commanded, as the Houſes of Parliament deſired, they could never 


obtain of his Majeſty ; and the placing a Guard about them, contrary to their 


* deſire, was not to grant a Guard to them, but in effect to ſet one upon them: 
* all which conſider'd, they believed, in the Judgment of any Indifferent Per- 
* ſons, it would not be thought ſtrange, if there were a more than ordinary re- 
"* ſort of People to Weſtminſter, of ſuch as came willingly, of their own accord, 
* to be Witneſſes and Helpers of the ſatety of them, whom all his Majeſty's 
* good Subjects are bound to defend from Violence, and Danger; or that ſuch 
aà Concourſe as that (carrying themſelves quietly and Peaceably, as they did) 
** ought in his Maieſty's apprehenſion, or could, in the Interpretation of the 
Law, be held-Tumultuary and Seditious. 


They ſaid when his Majeſty, in that Queſtion of Violation of the Laws, had 


** expreſſed the obſervation of them indefinitely, without any limitation of 
© Time, altho' they never faid, or thought any thing, that might look like a 
© Reproach to his Majeſty, yet they. had reaſon to remember that it had been 
** otherwiſe, leaſt they ſhould ſeem to deſert their former Complaints, and Pro- 
** ceedings thereupon, as his Majeſty, did ſeem but little to like or approve 
* them; for tho he did acknowledge here that great Miſchief, that grew by 
de that Arbitrary Power then complain'd of; yet ſuch were coutinually prefer. 
& ed and countenanced, as were Friends, or Favourers, or Relaters to the chief 
„Authors and Actors of that Arbitrary Power, and, of thoſe falſe colours, and 


** ſuggeſtions of Imminent danger and neceſſity, whereby they did make it plau- 


** ſible unto his Majeſty : and on the other fide, ſuch as did appear againſt them 
* weredaily diſcountenanced, and diſgraced : which whilſt it ſhould be ſo, they 
* had no reaſon to believe the diſeaſe to be yet killed, and dead at Root, and 
* therefore no Reaſon to bury it in Oblivion zand, whilſt they beheld the Spawns 
of thoſe miſchievous Principles cheriſhed, and foſter'd in that new generatl- 
« on ofCounſellors, Friends and Abettors of the former, or at leaſt Concurring 
* with them in their Malignancy againſt the Proceeding of this Parliament, they 
could not think themſelves ſccure from the like, or a worſe danger. 


c They 
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« They obſerved, the Penner of his Majeſty's Anſwer beſtowed here an ad- 
« monition upon the Parliament, bidding them take heed They fell not upon 
« the ſame errour, upon the ſame ſuggeſtions ; but, they ſaid he might well have 
« ſpared that, till he could have ſhewed wherein they had exerciſed any Power, 
« otherwiſe than by the Rule of the Law ; or could have found a more Authen- 
« tick, or a Higher Judge in matters of Law, than the high Court of Parliament. 
« It was declared, in his Majeſty's Name, that he reſolved to keep the Rule 
« Himſelf, and, to his power, to require the ſame of all others. They ſaid, they 
« muſt needs acknowledge, that ſuch a reſolution was like to bring much happi- 
« neſs, and bleſling to his Majeſty, and all his Kingdoms; yet, with humility, 
e they muſt confeſs, they had not the Fruit of it in that Caſe of the Lord Kim- 
« bolton, and the other five Members, accuſed contrary to Law, both Common 
cc and the Statute Law; and yet remained unſatisfy'd: which caſe had been re- 
« membred, in their Declaration, as a ſtrange and unheard of Violation of their 
„Laws: But the Penner of that Anſwer thought fit to paſs it over, hoping that 
«* many would read his Majeſty's Anſwer, which had been ſo carefully diſperſed 
© who would not read their Declaration. Ts 
© Whereas, after their ample thanks, and acknowledgment of his Majeſty's 
“ favour in paſſing many good Bills, they had ſaid, that truth and neceſſity infor- 
e ced them to add this, that in, or about the time of Paſſing thoſe Bills, ſome 
« Deſign or other had been on foot, which, if it had taken effet, would not 
e only have deprived them of the Fruit of thoſe Bills, but would have reduced 
 * them to a worſe condition of confuſion, than that wherein the Parliament found 
* them: it was now told them, that the King muſt be moſt ſenſible of what 
* they had caſt upon him for the requital of thoſe good Bills; whereas out of their 


©* uſual tenderneſs of His Majeſty's honour, they did not mention Him at all; but 
« ſo injurious, they ſaid, were thoſe wicked Councellors to the Name and Ho- 


* nour of their Maſter and Sovereign, that as much as they could, they laid their 
©* own Infamy and guiit upon His Shoulders. : 

Here they obſerved, God alſo was called to witneſs his Majeſty's upright in- 
c tentions at the paſſing of thoſe Laws; which they ſaid they would not queſti- 


4 on, neither did they give any occaſion for ſuch a ſolemn Aſſeveration, as that 


ewas: the Devil was likewiſe defied to prove there was any deſign, with his 


© Majeſty's knowledge or privity. That might well have been ſpared ; for they 


« ſpeak nothing of his Majeſty : but fince they were ſo far taxed, as to have it 
« affirmed, that they had laid a falſe and notorious Imputation upon his Ma- 
„ jeſty, they thought it neceflary, for the juſt Defence of their own Innocen- 
«cy to cauſe the Oaths and Examinations, which had been taken, concerning 
* the Deſign, to be publiſhed in a full Narration, for ſatisfaction of all his Ma- 
« jeſty's Subjects, out of which they would now offer ſome few Particulars, by 
« which the world might judge, whether they could proceed with more tenderneſs 
towards his Majeſty than they had done. Mr. Goring confeſſed that the King 
<* firſt asked him, whether he were engaged in any Cabal concerning the Army? 
* and commanded him to joyn with Mr. Percy, and Mr. Jermyn, and ſome o- 
© thers whom they ſhould find at Mr. Percy's Chamber; where they took the Oath 
Hof Secrecy, and then debated of a deſign propoſed by Mr. Jermyn, to ſecure 


* the Tower and to conſider of bringing up the Army to London: and Captain 


Leg confeſſed, he had received the draught of a Petition, in the Kings Preſence 
* and his Majeſty acknowledgeth, it was from his own Hand: and whoſoever 
* reads the Sum of that Petition, as it was proved by the Teſtimony of Sr. Ja- 
* cob Aſhley, Sir. John Conyers, and Captain Leg will eaſily perceive ſome Points 
* in it, apt to beget in them ſome Diſcontents againſt the Parliament. And 


* could any Man believe there was no Deſign in the Accuſation of the Lord 
* Kimbolton, and the reſt, in which his Majeſty doth avow himſelf to be both a 


“ Commander and an Actor? Theſe things being fo, it would eaſily appear to 
be as much againſt the Rules of Prudence, that the Penner of that Anſwer 
** ſhould entangle his Majeſty in that unneceſſary Apology, as it was againſt the 
Rules of Juſtice that any Reparation from Them ſhould be either yielded, or 
* demanded. 5 
* It was profeſſed, inhis Majeſty's Name, that he is truly ſenſible of the Burthens 
2 of his People ; which made rhem hope that he would rake thar courſe, which 
would be moſt eſſectual to eaſe them of thoſe burthens, that was, to joyn * 
e W690 2: * his 
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4 his Parliment in preſerving the Peace of the Kingdom, which, by his Abſence 
from them, had been much endanger'd ; and which, by hindring the Voluntar 
& Adventures for the recovery of Ireland, and diſabling the Subjects to diſcharge 
ce the great Tax impoſed on them, was like to make the War much more hez. 
vy to the Kingdom. And for his Majeſty's Wants the Parliament bad been 
* no cauſe of them; They had not diminiſhed his Juſt Revenue, but had much 
« eaſed his Publick Charge, and ſomewhat his Private; and they ſhould be rea- 
«© dy in a Parliamentary way, to ſettle his Revenue in ſuch an honourahle 
e proportion, as might beanſwerable to both, when he ſhould put himſelf into 
e ſich a Poſture of Government, that his Subjects might be ſecure to enjoy his 
c Taft Protection for their Religion, Laws and Liber ties. | 
They faid, they never refuſed his Majeſtys gracious offer, of a Free and ge- 
** neral Pardon, only they ſaid it could be no ſecurity to their preſent Fears and 
“ Jealouſies: and they gave a Reaſon tor it: that thoſe Fears did not ariſe 
** out of any Guilt of their own Actions, but out of the evil deſigns and At- 
* tempts of others; and they left the world to judge, whether They therein had 


„ deſerved fo heavy a Tax and Exclawation ? (That it was a ſtrange world, | 


© when Princes proffer'd Favours were counted Reproaches: ſuch were the 
words of his Majeſty's Anſwer) who did eſteem that offer as an act of Prince- 
© ly Grace and Bounty, which ſince the Parliament begun, they had hambly de- 


_ © fired they might obtain, and did ſtill hold ir very neceſſary, and advantageous 
© for the generality of the Subject, upon whom the Taxes aud Subſidies lie hea- 


© vieſt : bur, they ſaid, they ſaw, upon every occaſion, how unhappy they were 
© in his Majeſty's miſapprehenſons of their Words and Actions. 

« They ſaid they were fully of the King's mind, as it was there declared, that he 
c might reſt ſo ſccare of the Affections of his Subjects that he ſhould not ſtand in 


ce nced of Forreign Force to preſerve him from Oppreſſion; and were confident | 


© that he ſhould never want an abundant evidence of the good Wiſhes and Aſſiſt- 
« ance of his whole Kingdom; eſpecially if he would be pleaſed to hold to that 
e yracions Reſolutiou of building upon that ſure Foundation, the Law of the 
and; but why his Majeſty ſhouid take it ill, that they, having received In- 
* formations ſo deeply concerning the ſafety of the Kingdom, ſhould think them 
ce fit to be conſider d of they could not co ge ive; for altho' the Name of the 
“ Perſon was unknown, vet that which was more ſubſtantial to the Probabili- 
© ty of the Report was known, that is, that he was ſervant to the Lord D:gby; 


© who, in his preſumptuous Leiter to the Queen's M:jeſty, and other Letters to 
cf 


© formation; but that this ſhould require Reparation, they held it as far from 


juſtice as it was from Truth that they had mixed any Malice with thoſe Ru- 


© mours, thereby ro feed the Fears and Jealouſies of the People. 


It was affirmed, that his Majeſty was driven from them, but not by them; 


cc yet perchance they ſaid, hereafter if there ſhould be opportunity of gaining 
© more credit, there would not be wanting who would ſuggeſt unto his Majeſty 
© that it was done by them: and if his Majeſty were driven from them, they 
« hoped it was not by his own Fears, but by the Fears of the Lord Drg- 
& by, and his Retinue of Cavaliers; aud thoſe no Fears of any Tumultuary vio- 
c lence but of their juſt puniſhment for their manifold inſolence, and intended 
violence againſt the Parliament: And this was expreſſed by the Lord Digby 
« himſelf when he told thoſe Cavaliers, that the principal cauſe of his Majeſty's 
« going out of Town, was to ſave them from being trampled in the Dirt: but 
ce of his Majeſty's Perſon, there was no cauſe of Fear; in the Greateſt heat of the 
« Peoples Indignation, atter the Accuſation and his Majeſty's violent coming 
« to the Houſe , there was no ſhew of any evil Intention againſt his Regal Per- 
«fon; of which there could be no better Evidence than this, that he came the 
« next day without a Guard into the City, where he heard nothing but Prayers 
« and Petitions, no Threatnings, or irreverent Speeches, that might give him 
ce any juſt occaſions of Fear, that They had heard of, or that his Majeſty expreſ- 
ce ſed; for he ſtaid near a Week after at White-Hall in a ſecure and peaceable con- 
« dition : whereby they were induced to believe, that there was no difficulty 
c or doubt at all, but his Majeſty's reſidence near Longon might be as ſafe, 25 1 
cc any Part of the Kingdom. They ſaid they were moſt aſſured of the 
“ faithfulneſs of the City, and Suburbs; and for Themſelves, they ſhould duic- 


&, + 


Sr. Lewis Dives, had intimated ſome wicked Propoſition, ſuitable to that In- 
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« parliament, for the ſuppreſſing of all Tumultuary inſolency whatſoever, 
« and for vindicating of his Honour from all inſupportable and inſolent Scan- 
« dals, if any ſuch ſhall be found to be raiſed upon him, as were mentioned in 
« that Anſwer; and therefore they thought it altogether unneceſſary, and ex- 
« ceeding inconvenient to Adjourn the Parliament to any other place. 

« Where the deſire of a good underſtanding betwixt the King and Parlia« 
«© ment, was on both ſides ſo earneſt, as was there profeſſed by his Majeſty to be 
« jn Him, and they had ſufficiently teſtify'd to be in Themſelves, it ſeem'd ſtrange 
« they ſhould be, they ſaid, ſo long aſunder; it could be nothing elſe but evil 
« and malicious Counſel in miſrepreſenting their Carriage to his Majeſty, and 


© jndiſpoſing his favour to Them. And as it ſhould be far from them to take 


« any advantage of his Majeſty's ſuppoſed ſtreights, as to deſire, much leſs to 
*Compel him to that, which his Honour or Intereſt might render unpleaſant, 
© or grievous to him; ſo they hoped his Majeſty would engt make his own un- 
« derſtanding or Reaſon the Rule of his Government; hut would ſuffer himſelf 
te to be aſſiſted with a wiſe and prudent Council, that might deal faithfully 
ce betwixt him and his People: and that he would reinember, that His Reſo- 
« lations did concern Kingdoms; and therefore ought not to be molded by his 
eon, much leſs by any Private Perſon, which was not alike proportionable to 
*ſogreat a Traſt : And therefore they ſtill deſired and hoped that his Majeſty 
© would not be guided by his own underſtanding, or think thoſe cout ſes 


« Streights and Neceſſities to which he ſhould be adviſed by the Wiſdom of both 
« Houſes of Parliament, which are the Eyes in the Politick Body, whereby his 


« Majeſty was, by the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, to diſcern the differences 
© of thoſe things which concern the Pub ick Peace and Safety thereof 
“They ſaid, they hai given his Majeſty no cauſe to ſay, that they did mean- 


y value the diſcharge of his publick duty : whatſoever Acts of Grace or ſu- 


* ſtice had been done, they proceeded from his Majeſty by the Advice and Coun- 
« ſel of his Parliament, yet they had, and ſhould allways Anſwer them with con- 
ei ſtant gratitude, and obedience, and affeQion ; aud altho* many things had been 
done, fince this Parliament, of another nature, yet they ſhould not ceaſe to 
« defire the continued Protection of Allmighty God upon his Majeſty, and moſt 
* humbly Petition him to caſt from him all thoſe evil, and contrary Counſels, 
* which had in Many Particulars formerly mention'd, much detracted from the 
© Honour of his Government, the Happineſs of his own Eſtate and proſperity of 
© his People. 8 3 . 0 . 

« And having paſſed ſo many Dangers from abroad, ſo many Conſpiractes at 
* home, and brought on the Publick Work ſo far through the greateſt difficulties 
te that ever ſtood in oppoſition to a Parliament, to ſuch a Degree of ſucceſs, that 
nothing ſeem'd to be left in the way, able to hinder the fu Accompliſhmeat 
* of their Deſir es and Endeavours for the publick Good, unleſs God in his Ju- 
* ſtice did ſend a grievous curſe upon them, as to turn the ſtrength of the King- 
* dom againſt it ſelf, and to effect that by their own Folly aud Credulity, which 
© the Power and Subtilty of their Enemies could not attain, that was, to divide 


I the People from the Parliament, and to make them ſerviceable to the Ends 


and Aims of thoſe who would deſtroy them: Therefore they deſired the King- 
dom, to take notcie of that laſt moſt deſperate, and mi:chievous Plot of the 
„Malignant Party that was acted and Proſecuted in many Parts of the Kingdom, 
* under plauſible notions of ſtirring them up to a care of preſerving the 
King's Prerogative; maintaining the Diſcipline of the Church; upholding and 
» continuing the Reverence, and Solemnity of God's Service; and encouraging 
« of Learning: and, upon thoſe grounds, divers muttuous Petitions had been 
* framed in London, Kent, and other Counties ;zand ſundiy of his Majeſty s Subjects, 
* hadbeen ſollicited to declare themſelves for the King againſt the Parliament; and 
„many falſe and foul Aſperſions had been caſt upon their Proceedings, as if they 
* had been not only negligent, but averſe in thoſe Points; whereas they deſired 
* nothing more, than to mintain thePurity and power of Religion, and honour the 
* King in all his juſt Prerogatives and for encouragement and advancernent of 
„bpiety and Learning, they had very earneſtly endeavoured, and ſtill div, to the 
* utmoſt of their power, that all Pariſhes might have Learned, Pious, and 5uffici- 
© ent Preachers, and all ſuch Preachers competent Livings. 


Pppp = © Many 
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„ Many other Bills and Propoſitions, they ſaid were in preparation, for the 
* King's profit and honour, the Peoples ſafety and proſperity; in the Proceedings 
« whereof they were much hindered by his Majeſty's Abſence from the Parlia.. 

© ment; which was alltogether contrary to the Uſe of his Predeceſſors, and the 

de Priviledge of Parliament, whereby their Time was conſumed by a multitude 

* of unneceſſary Meſſages, and their Innocency wounded by cauſleſs and ſharp 

© Invectives; yet they doubted not but they ſhould overcome all this at laſt. 

« if the People ſuffer not themſelves to be deluded with falſe and ſpecious ſhews, 

* and ſo drawn to betray Them to their own undoing, who had ever been willin ; 

„to hazard the undoing of themſelves, that They might not be betrayed, by 

„e their negle& of the Truſt repoſed in them: But if it were not poſſible they 

„ ſhould prevail herein, yet they would not fail, through God's Grace til} to 

«© perſiſt in their Duties, and to look beyond their own Lives, Eſtates, and Ad. 

e yantages, as thoſe who think nothing worth the enjoying without the Liberty, 

© Peace, and Safety of the Kingdom; nor any thing too good to be hazerded, 

* indiicharge of their Conſciences, for the obtaining of it: And ſhould allways 

© repoſe themſelves upon the Protection of Allmighty God, which, they were 

* confident, ſhould never be wanting to them (while they ſought His Glory) as 
© they had found ir, hitherto, wonderfully going along with them in all their 

de Proceedings. FR | | 

« With this Declaration they publiſh'd the Examinations of Mr. Goring. Mr. 

Percy's Letter to the Earl of Northumberland; which were the great Evidence 
they had ofthe Plot of bringing up the Army, to awe the Parliament; and 

ſeveral other Letters and Depolitions or rather ſuch parts of Depoſitions, as 
contributed moſt to their purpoſe. For the truth is, as they never publiſhed, 

ſo much as to the Houſes which were to Judge, many Depoſitions of Witneſ— 
ſes, whoſe Teſtimonies, in à manner vindicated the King from thoſe Aſper— 
lions, which they had a mind ſhould ſtick upon him (for many ſuch there were) | 
ſo of thoſe which they did publiſh, they left out many Parts, which, being ad- 

ded, would either have obſcured, or contradicted, or diſcredited much of that, cut 
of which they made the People believe much to the Rings dilicrvice. And yet 
with all thoſe ill Arts and Omiſſions, I preſume many wt.o without paſſion do 
now read thoſe Depoſitions (for they are in all hands to be read) do much mar- 
vel, how ſuch concluſions could reſult to his Majeſty's diſadvantage, out of the | 
worſt part of all that Evidence; which could not naturally, carry that ſenſe to 

which it was wreſted. 5 

About this time (which I ſhall mention before the other Declaration, becauſe 
it interven'd) there happen'd an Accident that gave them much Trouble, and 
the more, becauſe unlooked for, by the Lord Keepers quitting them and reſor- 
ting to York, by which the King got the poſſeſſion of his own Great Seal; which 
by all Parties was; at that time, thought a moſt conſiderable advantage. The 

King was very much unſatisfied with the Lord Keeper Littleton; who did not 

appear fo uſeful for his Service as he expected, and, from the time of the Ac- 

cuſing the Members, had loſt all his Vigour, and inſtead of making any oppoſi- 
tions to any of their extravagant Debates, he had ſilently ſuffer'd all things to 
be carried; and had not only declined the performing the Office the King had 
enjoyn'd him, with reference to the Earls of Eſſex and Holland (before menti- 
oned) but very much complied with, and courted that Party of both Houſes, 
which frequently reſorted to him; and of late in a queſtion, which had been 
put in the Houſe of Peers, in the point of the Militia he had given his Vote both 
againſt the King and the Law, to the Infinite offence and Scandal of all thoſe, 
who adhered to the King. | 

He wasa man of great reputation in the Profeſſion of the Law: for Learning 
and all other advantages, which attend the moſt Eminent Men he was of a vc- 

ry good extraction in Shrop-ſhire, and inherited a fair Fortune, and Inheritance 

from his Father; he was a handſome, and a proper Man, of a very graceful 

Preſence, and notorious for Courage, which, in his Youth, he had manifeſted 

with his Sword; he had taken great pains in the hardeſt, and moſt Knott7 

part of the Law, as well as*that which was more cuſtomary, and was not on- 
ly very ready and expert in the Books, but exceedingly verſed in Records, In 
ſtudying and examining whercof, he had kept Mr. Selden company, with whom 
he had great friendſhip, and who had much aſſiſted him ; ſo that he was looked 
upon the beſt Antiquary of the profeſſion, who gave himſelf up to e 
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and upon the meer ſtrength of his own abilities, he had raiſed himſelf into the 
firſt rank of the Practicers ia the Common Law Courts, and was choſen Re- 
corder of London before he was called to the Bench, and grew preſently into the 
higheſt Practice in all the other Courts, as well as thoſe of the Law. When the 
King looked more narrowly into his buſineſs, and found that he ſhould have 
much to do in Weſtminſter-Hall, he removed an old, uſeleſs, illiterate Perſon, 
who had been put into that Office by the fayour of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
made Littleton his Sollicitor General, much to his Honour, but not to his Pro- 
fit; the obligation of Attendance upon that Office, depriving him of much be- 
nefit he uſed to acquire by his Practice, before he had that relation. Upon the 
death of my Lord Coventry, Finch being made Keeper, he was made Chief Juſtice 
of the Common Pleas, Then the beſt Office of the Law, and that which he was 
wont to ſay, in his higheſt Ambition in his own private wiſhes he had moſt de- 
fired ; and it was indeed the Sphere, in which he moved moſt gracefully, and 
with moſt advantage, being a maſter of all that Learning and knowledge which 
that Place required, and an excellent Judge, of great Gravity, and above all ſuſ- 
picion of Corruption. | TY 

Whilſt he held this place, he was by the favour of the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the Ear! of Strafford, who had a great eſteem of him, recommended 
to the King to be called to the Council Table, where he kept up his good name 4 
and, vpon the Lord F:xch's leaving the Kingdom, in the beginning of the Parlia- 
ment, he was thought, in many reſpects, to be the fitteſt to be entruſted in that 
Office; and upon the deſire of the Earl of Strafford after he was in the Tower, 
was created a Baron out of expectation that, by his Authority and knowledge of 
the Law he would have been of great aſe in reſtraining thoſe extraordinary, and 
unwarrantable Proceedings; but, from the time he bad the Great Seal, he ſeem'd 
to be out of his Element, and in ſome perplexity and irreſolution in the Chan- 
cery it ſelf, tho' he had great experience in the practice, and proceedings of that 
Court; and made not that diſpatch, that was expected, at the Council Table; 
and in the Parliament he did not preſerve any dignity; and appear'd ſo totally 
diſpirited, that few men ſhewed any reſpect to him, but they who moſt oppoſ- 
ed the King, who indeed did exceedingly apply themſelves to him, and were 
with equal kindneſs received by him. This wonderful alteration in him, his 
Friends believed to have proceeded from a great ſickneſs, which had ſeiſed up- 
on him quickly after he was created a Baron, inſomuch as every Man believed he 
would die; and by this means he did not attend the Houſe in ſome Months; and 
ſo perform'd none of thoſe Offices toward the Earl of Strafford, the expectation 
whereof had been the ſole Motive to that promotion: From that time he never 
did appear the ſame Man; but ſure there were Other cauſes for it, and he was 
poſſeſſed with ſome melancholy apprehenſions, which he could not maſter, and had 
no Friend to whom he durſt entirely communicate them. Es ” 

Mr. Hyde, one of thoſe who was moſt truſted by theKing in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and had allways had a great reſpect for the Keeper, was as much troubled 
at his behaviour, as any Man zand uſing frequently to go to him, went upon that 
occaſion ; and, with great freedom and plaineſs, told him, “ how much he had 
© loſt the eſteem of all Good men, and that the King could not but be exceeding- 


iy diſſatisfy'd with him; and diſcourſed over the Matter of that Vote. Tho' 


He did not know, that the King did at that time pur fo great a ſecret Truſt in 
Mr. Hyde, yet he knew very well that the King had a very good opinion of him, 
and had heard his Majeſty often from the beginning of the Parliament, when the 
diſcourſe happen'd to be of the Lawyers of the Houſe, take au occafion from 
thence to mention Mr. Hyde as a man of whom he heard very well ; which the 
Keeper had many times taken notice of to him; and then he knew the Friend- 
ſhip that was between the Lord Falkland and Mr. Hyde, and had heard the man 
Jealouſies which were contracted upon the great communication he had with the 
two new Counſellors z and fo no doubt believed, that he knew much of the King's 
mind. So that aſſoon as he had enter'd upon this diſcourſe, which he heard 
with all attention (they being by themſelves in his Study, at Exerer Houſe) He 
roſe from his Chair, and went to the Door; aud finding ſome Perſons in the next 
Room, he bad them to withdraw; and locking both the Door of that Room, 
and of his Study, he ſat down himſelf, and making Mr. Hyde fit. down too, he be- 
pun, © with giving him many thanks for his friendſhip to him, which, he ſaid, 
© he had ever eſtcem'd, and he could not more manifeſt the eſteem he had of it 
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e and Him, than by uſing that freedom again with him, which he meant to do. 
ce Then he lamented his own condition; and that he had been prefer'd from the 
ce Common Pleas where he knew both the Buſineſs, and the Perſons he had to 
ce deal with, to the other high Office he now held, which obliged him to converſe 
« and tranſact with another ſort of Men, who were not known to him, and in 
« affairs which he underſtood not, and had not one Friend among them, with 
& whom he could confer upon any doubt, which occurred to him. 

He ſpoke then of the unhappy ſtate and condition of the King's bufinefs; how 
much he had been, and was ſtill, betrayed by Perſons who were about him; 
and with all poſſible indignation againſt the proceedings of the Partiment ; and 
ſaid, © they would never do This, if they were not reſolved to do More: that 
« he knew the King too well, and obſerved the carriage of particular Men too 
e much, and the whole current of Publick Tranſactions theſe laſt five or ſix Months, 
« not to foreſee that it could not be long, before there would be a War be- 
„ tween the King and the two Houſes; and of the importance, in that Sea- 
e ſon, that the Great Seal ſhould be with the King. Then he fell into many 
expreſſions of his Duty and Affection to the King's Perſon, as well as to his 
high Degree; © and that no man ſhould be more ready, to periſh with, and 
&« for his Majeſty, than He would be; that the proſpect he had of this neceſſity 
*© had made him carry himſelf towards that Party with ſo much complyance, 
that he might be gracious with them, at leaft, that they might have no Di- 
* ſtruſt of him; which, he knew, many had endeavoured to infuſe into them; 
de and that there had been a conſultation within few days, whether in regard 


© he might be ſent for by the King, or that the Seal might be taken frcn: mim, 


* it would not be beſt to appoint the Seal to be kept in ſome ſuch ſecure place, 
« as that there might be no danger of looſing it; and that the Keeper ſhould 


© allways receive it, for the execution of his Office; they having no purpoſe 


© to diſoblige Him. And the knowledge he had of this conſultation, 
* and fear he had of the execution of it, had been the reaſon, why in 
© the late debate upon the Militia, he had given his Vote in ſuch a manner, as, 
« he knew, would make very ill impreſſions with the King, and wany others 
* who did not know him very well; bur that, if he had not, in that Point, ſub- 
*- mitted to their opinion, the Seal had been taken from him that Night; where- 
* as by this compliance in that Vote, which could only prejudice Himſelf, and 
© not the King, he had gotten ſo much into their confidence, that be ſhould be 
* able to preſerve the Seal in his own Hands, till the King required it; and 
© then he would be as ready to attend his Majeſty with it. 

Mr. Hyde was very well pleaſed with this diſcourſe ; and asked him, © whe- 
* ther he would give him leave, when there ſhould be a fit occaſion, to aſſure 
„ the King, that he would perform this Service, when the King ſhould re- 
<« quire it? He deſired, © that he would do ſo, and paſs his Word for the 
< performance of it, aſſoon as his Majeſty pleaſed ; and fo they parted. : 

It was within very few days after, that the King, exceedingly diſpleaſed and 


provoked with the Keepers behaviour, ſent an Order to the Lord Falkland, © to 


require the Seal from him; in which the King was very poſitive, tho? he was 
not reſolved to what hand to commit it. His Majeſty wiſhed them (for he all- 


ways included the other Two in ſuch references) to conſider, ©** whether he 


c ſhould give it to the Lord Chief Juſtice Banks (againſt whom he made ſome 
objection himſelf) ©© or into the hands of Mr. Selden; and to ſend their opinions 
to him. The Order was poſitive for requiring it from the preſent Officer, but 
they knew not who to adviſe for a Succeſſor. The Lord Chief Juſtice Banks 
appeared to be as much afraid, as the other ; and not thought equal to that 
Charge, in a time of ſo much diſorder ; tho? otherwiſe he was a Man of great 
abilities, and unblemiſhed integrity; they did not doubt of Mr Selden's Affection 
to the King, but withal they knew him ſo well, that they concluded he would 
abſolutely refuſe the place, if it were offer'd ro him. He was in Years, and 
of a tender conſtitution ; he had for many Years enjoyed his caſe; which he 


loved; was rich ; and would not have made a Journey to York, or have laya out 


of his own bed, for any Preferment ; which he had never affected. 
Being all Three of one mind, that it would not be fit to offer it to the one 
or the other; hereupon Mr Hyde told them the conference he had with the 


Keeper, and the profeſſions he had made; and was very confident, that he would 


very punctually perform it; and therefore propoſed, that © they might, hes 
their 
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« their Opinions of the other Perſons, likewiſe adviſe his Majeſty to ſuſpend his 
« reſolution concerning the Lord Keeper, and rather to write kindly to him, 
<« to bring the Seal to his Majeſty, inſtead of ſending for the Seal it ſelf, and caſt 
him off; and offer'd to venture his own credit with the King, that the Keeper 
would comply with his Majeſty's commands. Neither of them were of his opi- 
nion; and had both no eſteem of the Keeper, nor believed, that he would go to 
his Majeſty, if he were ſent for, but that he would find ſome trick to excuſe him- 
ſelf; and therefore were not willing, that Mr. Hyde ſhould venture his Reputa- 
tion upon it. He deſired them then “to conſider how abſolutely neceſſary it 
« was, that the King ſhould firſt reſolve into what hand to put the Seal, before 
cc he removed it for that it could not be unimployed one hour, but that the 
c whole Juſtice the Kingdom would be out of order, and draw a greater and 
&« zjuſter clamour, than had been yet: That there was as much care to be taken, 
« that it ſhould not be in the power of any man to refuſe it; which would be yet 
© more prejudicial to his Majeſty. He deſired them above all, to weigh well, 
ce that the buſineſs conſiſted only in having the Great Seal in the place, where 


ce his Majeſty reſolved to be; aud if the Keeper would keep his promiſe, and de- 


« ſired to ſerve the King, it would be unqueſtionably the beſt way, that He and 
te the Seal were both there: if, on the other fide, he were not an honeſt Man, 
« and cared not for offending the King, be would then refuſe to deliver it; and 
ce inform the Lords of it; who would juſtify him for his diſobedience, and re- 


« ward and cheriſh him; and he muſt then hereafter ſerve Their turn; the miſ- 


« chief whereof would be greater, than could be eaſily imagined : and his Ma- 
« jeſty's own Great Seal ſhould be every day uſed againſt him, nor would it be 
« poſſible in many Months to procure a new one to be made. 


Theſe objections appear'd of weight to them; and they reſolved to give an 


Account of the whole to the King, and to expect his Order: and both the Lord 


Falkland, and Mr. Hyde, writ to his Majeſty, and ſent their Letters away that 


very Night. The King was ſatisfy'd with the Reaſons, and was very glad that 
Mr. Hyde, was ſo confident of the Keeper; tho', he ſaid, © he remain'd ſti ] ia 
doubt; and reſolved that he would, ſuch a day of the Week following, ſend for 
the Keeper aud the Seal; and that it ſhould be, as had been adviſed, upon a Sa- 
turday afternoon, aſſoon as the Houſe of Lords ſhould riſe ; becauſe then no no- 


tice could be taken of it till Monday. Mr. Hyde, who had continued to ſee the 
Keeper frequently, and was confirmed in his confidence of his integrity, went 


now to him; and finding him firm to his reſolution, and of opinion, in regard 
of the high proceedings of the Houſes, that it ſhould not belong defer'd ; he 
told him, that he might expect a Meſſenger the next Week, and that he ſhould 


* once more ſee him, when he would tell him the Day; and that he would then 


< go himſelf away before him to York; with which he was much pleaſed, and it 
was agreed between the Three, that it was now time, that he ſhould be gone 
(the King having ſeat for him ſome time before) after a day or two; in which 
time the Declaration of the nineteenth of May would be paſſed. * 
On the Saturday following, between two and three of the Clock in the After- 
noon, Mr. Elliot, a Groom of the Bed-Chamber to the Prince, came to the Kee- 
per, and found him alone in the Room where he uſed to fit, and deliver'd him 
a Letter from the King in his own hand ; wherein he required him, with many 
expreſſions of kindneſs and eſteem, © to make haſte to him; and if his indiſpoſiti- 
on (for he was often troubled with gravel and ſharpneſs of Urine) << would not 
ſuffer him to make ſuch haſte upon the Journey, as the occaſion required, that 
© he ſhould deliver the Seal to the Perſon, who gave him the Letter; who, be- 
© ing a ftrong young Man, would make ſuch haſte as was neceſſary; and that he 
* might make his own Journey, by thoſe degrees which his Health required. 
The Keeper was ſurpriſed with the Meſſenger, whom he did not like, and 
more when he found that he knew the contents of the Letter, which he hoped, 
would not have been communicated to any Man, who ſhould be ſent : He An- 
ſwer'd him with much reſervation, and when the other with bluntneſs, as he 
was no polite Man, demanded the Seal of him, which he had no thought of put- 
ting out of his own hands ; he Anſwer'd him, © that he would not deliver it in- 
to any hands, but the King's; but preſently recollecting himſelf, and look- 
ing over his Letter again, he quickly conſider'd, that it would be hazardous 
to carry the Seal himſelf ſuch a Journey; and that if by any purſuit of him, 
which he could not but ſuſpect, he ſhould be ſeiſed upon, the King would de 
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very unhappily diſappointed of the Seal, which he had reaſon fo much to depend 
vpon; and that his misfortune would be wholly imputed to his own fault and 
infidelity (which without doubt he abhorred with his heart) and the only way 
to prevent that miſchief, or to appear innocent under it, was to deliver the 
Seal to the Perſon truſted by the King himſelf to receive it; and fo, without 
telling him any thing of his own purpoſe, he delivered the Seal into his hands: 
who forthwith put himſelf on his horſe, and with wonderful expedition pre⸗ 
ſented the Great Seal into his Majeſty's own hands, who was infinitely pleaſed 
with it, and with the Meſſenger. Y W 

The Keeper, that Evening, pretended to be indiſpoſed, and that he would 
take his reſt early, and therefore that no body ſhould be adggitted to ſpeak with 
him; and then he called Serjeant Lee to him, who was thMerjeant, Who wai- 
ted upon the Seal, and in whom he had great confidence, as he well might; and 
told him freely, © that he was refolved, the next morning; to go to the King, 
© who had ſent for him; that he knew well, how much malice he ſhould contract 
© by it from the Parliament, which would uſe all the means they could to ap- 
* prehend him; and he himſelf knew not how he ſhould perform the Journey, 
ee thereforc he put himſelf entirely into his hands; that he ſhould cavſe his Hor- 
< ſes to de ready againſt the next morning, and only his own Groom to attend 
« them, and he to guide the beſt way, and that he would not impart it to any 
* other perſon. The honelt Serjeant was very glad of the reſolution, and chear- 
fully undertook all things for the Journey; and ſo ſending the Horſes out of 
the Town, the Keeper put himſelf in his Coach very early the next mornin . 
and aſſoon as they were out of the Town, He and the Serjeant and one Groom 
took their Horſes, and made ſo great a journey that day, it being about the 
beginning of June, that before the end of the third day, he kiſſed the King's 
hand at York. | ; nl ie: | | | 

He had purpoſely procured the Houſe of Peers to be Adjourned to a later 
hour, in the morning for Monday, than it uſed to he. Sunday paſſed without 
any Man's taking notice of the Keepers being abſent; and many who knew 
that he was not at his Houſe, thought he had been gone to Cranford, to his 
Country Houſe, whither he frequently went on Saturday nights, and was ear- 
ty enough at the Parliament on Monday mornings ; and fo the Lords the more 
willingly conſented to the later Adjournments for thoſe days. But on Monday 
morning, when it was known when, and in what manner he had left his Houſe, 
the confuſion in both Houſes was very great; and they who had thought that 
their Intereſt was ſo great in him, that they knew all his thoughts, and had va- 
tued themſelves, and were valued by others, upon that account, hung down 
their heads, and were even diſtracted with ſhame: However they could not 
but conclude, that he was out of their reach before the Lords met; yet to ſhew 
their indignation againft him, and it may be in hope that his infirmities would 
detain him long ia the Journey (as no body indeed thought that he could have 
performed it,with that expedition) t hey iſſued out ſuch aWarrant for the appre- 
hending him, as had been in the caſe of the fouleſt Felon or Murtherer; and 
printed it, and cauſed it to be diſperſed, by Expreſſes, over all the Kingdom with 
great haſte. All which circumſtances both before, and after the Keeper's Jour- 
ney to York, are the more particularly, and at large ſet down, out of juſtice 
to the Memory of that noble Perſon ; whoſe Honour ſuffer'd then much in 
the opinion of many, by the confident report of the perſon, who was ſent tor, 
and received the Seal, and who was a loud and bold Talker, and deſired to 
have it believed, that his manhood had raviſhed the Great Seal from the Keep- 
er, even in ſpight of his teeth; which how impoſſible ſoever in it ſelf, found 
too much credit; and is therefore cleared by this very true, and punctual Re- 
lation, which in truth is but due to him. f EE 

But the trouble and diſtraction, which at this time poſſeſſed them, was viſibly 
very great; and their dejection ſuch, that the ſame day the Earl of Northum- 

berland (who had been of another temper) moved, © that a Committe, might 
<« be appointed, to conſider how there might be an Accommodation between 
the King and his People, for the Good, Happineſs, and Safety of both King and 
Kingdom; which Committe was appointed accordingly. 

This temper of Accommodation troubled them not long, new warmth and 


vigour being quickly infuſed into them by the unhroken and undaunted Spirits 


of the Houſe of Commons; which, to ſhew how little they valued the "our 
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or Authority of the King, tho” ſupported by having now his Great Seal by 
him, on the 26th of Aq agreed on a new Remonſtrance to the People; in 
which, the Lords concurring, they informed then. | 
„That altho' the great Affairs of the Kingdom, and the miſerable bleeding The two - 
4 condition of the Kingdom of 7reland afforded them little leiſure, to ſpend Houſes Re- 
« their time in Declarations, and in Anſwers, and Replies, yet the Malignant Nil 
« Party about his Majeſty taking all occaſions to multiply Calumnies upon the 26.1542. 
% Houſes of Parliament, and to publiſh ſharp invectives, under his Majeſty's 
« Name, againſt them, and their proceedings (a new Engine they had inven- 
«© ted to heighten the diſtractions of this Kingdom, and to beget, and increaſe 
« diſtruſt, and diſaffection between the King; and his Parliament, and the Peo- 
& ple) they could not be ſo much wanting to their own innocency; or to the du- 
« ty of their Truſt, as not to clear themſelves from thoſe falſe aſperfions, and 
(which was their chiefeſt care) to diſabuſe the Peoples minds, and open their 
e Eyes, that under the falſe ſhews, and pretexts of the Law ofthe Land, and 
4 oftheir own Rights, and Liberties, they may not be carried into the Road 
“ way, that leadeth to the utter ruin, and ſubverſion thereof. A late occa- 
« fon that thoſe wicked Spirits of diviſion had taken to defame and indeed to 
“ zrraign the proceedings of both Houſes of Parliament, had been from their 
Votes of the 28th of April. And their Declaration concerning the buſineſs 
© of Hull, which becauſe they put forth, before they could ſend their An- 
„ſwer concerning that matter unto his Majeſty, thoſe miſchievious in- 
* ſtraments of diſſenſion, between the King, and the Parliament, and the 
people, whoſe chief Labour, and Study was to miſrepreſent their Actions 
to his Majeſty, and to the Kingdom, would needs interpret this as an Ap- 
* peal to the People, and a declining of all intercourſe between his Majeſty, and 
„them; as if they thought it to no purpoſe, to endeavour any more, to give 
* his Majeſty ſatisfaction; and, without expecting any longer their Anſwer, 
under the Name, of a Meſſage from his Majeſty to both Honſes, they them- 
ſel ves had indeed made an Apeal to the People, as the Meſſage it ſelf did in 
ia manner grant it to be, offering to joyn iſſue with them in that way, and in 
* the nature thereof did clearly ſhew it ſelf to be no other; therefore They 
* would likewiſe addreſs their Anſwer to the Kingdom, not by way of Ap- 
* peal (as they were charged) but to prevent them from being their own Exe- 
* cutioners, and from being perſwaded under falſe colours of defending the 
Law, and their own Liberties, to deſtroy both with their own hands, by 
* taking their Lives, Liberties, and Eſtates out of Their hands, whom 
they had choſen, and entruſted therewith, and reſigning them up unto ſome 
© evil Counſellors, about his Majeſty, who could lay no other foundation of 
* their own greatneſs, but upon the ruin of this, and, in It, of all Parliaments, 
« and in Them, of the true Religion, and the freedom of this Nation. And theſe, 
they ſaid, were the Men that would perſwade the people, that both Houſes 
* of Parliament containing all the Peers, and repreſenting all the Commons of 
19 England, would deſtroy the Laws of the Land, and Liberties of the People; 
* wherein, beſides the Truſt of the whole, they themſelves in their own par- 
© ticulars, had ſo great an Intereſt of Honour, and Eſtate, that they hoped 
* it would gain little credit with any, that had the leaſt uſe of Reaſon, that 
© ſuch, as muſt have ſo great a ſhare in the miſery, ſhould take ſo much pains inthe 
- procuring thereof; and ſpend ſo much time,and run fo many hazards to make 
© themſelves Slaves, and to deſtroy the property of their Eſtates. Bat that 
they might give particular ſatisfa&ion to the ſeveral Imputations caſt upon 
them, they would take them in order, as they were laid upon them in that 
* Meſſage. : | 71 BY: ITT Is, 
« pPirſt tk e charged for the avow ing that Act of Sir Fehr Hot ham; which 
7 *. eee and an high, and unheard of affronc unto his Majeſty, 
© and as if they needed not to have done it; he being able, as was alledg'd, to 
© produce no ſuch Command of the Houſes of Parliament. They ſaid, althoꝰ 
* Sir John Hotham had not an Order, that did expreſs every Circumſtance of. 
that caſe, yet he might have produced an Order of both Houſes, which did 
comprehend this caſe, not only in the clear Intention, but in the very Words 
3 e thereof; which they knowing in their conſciences to be fo, and to be moſt 
ö neceſſary for the ſafety of the Kingdom, they could not, but in honour and 
. * juſtice, avow that Act of His; which, they were confident, would appear to 
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4 ah the world to be ſo far from being an Affront to the King, that it would 


ce he found to have been an Act of great Loyalty to his Majeſty, and to his 
« Kingdom. 2 
Ihe next Charge upon them was, that inſtead of giving his Majeſty ſatis- 
© faction, they publiſhed a Declaration concerning that buſineſs, as an Appeal 
© to the People, and as if their intercourſe with his Majeſty, and for his 
ce ſatisfaction were now to no more purpoſe ; which courſe was alledged to be ve- 
« ry unagreeable to the Modeſty and Duty of former times, and not warrant- 
« able by any Precedents, but what Themſelves had made. They ſaid, if the 
% Penner of that Meſſage had expected a while, or had not expected that two 
« Houſes of Parliament (eſpecially burthen'd, as they were at that time, with 
« ſo many: preſling and urgent affairs) ſhould have moved as faſt as himſelf, he 
« would not have ſaid, that Declaration was inſtead of an Anſwer to his Ma- 
* jeſty ; which they did diſpatch with all the ſpeed, and diligence they could, 
and had ſeat it to his Majeſty by a Committee of both Houſes; whereby ir 
appeared, that they did it not upon that ground, that they thought it was no 
© more to any Purpoſe, to endeavour to give his Majeſty ſatisfaction. 

« And as for the Duty and Modeſty of former times, from which they were 
© {aid to have varied, and to want the Warrant of any Precedents therein, but 
« what themſelves had made : If they had made any Precedents this Parlia- 


* ment; they had made them for Polterity, upon the ſame, or better grounds of 


© Reaſon and Law, than thoſe were upon, which their Predeceſſors firſt made 
« foi Them: And as ſome Precedents ought not to be rules for them to follow, 
© { none could be limits to bound their proceedings; which might, and muſt 
© vary, according to the different condition of Times. And for that Particu- 
ce lar, of ſetting forth Declarations for the ſatisfation of the People, who had 
© choſen, and entruſted them with all that was deareſt to them: If there were 
no example for it, it was becauſe there were never any Monſters before, that 
« ever attempted to diſafict the People from a Parliament, or could ever har- 
pour a thought that it might be effected. Were there ever ſuch practices to 
« poyſon the People with an il] apprehenſion of the Parliament; Were there 
ever ſuch impurations, and ſcandals laid upon the proceedings of both Hou- 
ce ſes; Were there ever ſo many, and ſo great breaches of Priviledge of Parlia- 
« ment? Were there ever ſo many and ſo deſperate deſigns of force and vio- 
** lence againſt the Parliament, and the Members thereof ? If they had Done 
% more, than ever their Anceſtors had Done, they ſaid, they had Suffered 
© more, than ever They had Suffered ; and yer, in point of Modeſty and Duty, 
* they would not yield to the beſt of former times ; and they would put that 
te in iſſue, whether the higheſt, and moſt unwarrantable Precedents of any of 
ce his Majeſty's Predeceffors, did not fall ſhort, and much below, what had been 
*© done to them this Parliament? And on the other ſide, whether, if they ſhould 
© make the higheſt Precedents of other Parliaments their patterns, there would 
© be cauſe to complain of want of modeſty and duty in Them; when they had 
de uot fo much as ſuffered ſuch things to enter their Thoughts, which all the 
„ world knew They put in Act? _ 

© Another Charge which was laid very high upon them, and which were in- 
* deed a very great Crime if they were found guilty thereof, was, that by a- 
« vo ing that Act of Sir John Hot ham, they did, in conſequence, confound and 
<« deſtroy the title, and intereſt of all his Majeſty's good Subjects to their Lands 
and Goods; and that upon this ground; that his Majeſty had the ſame Title 
© to his Town of Hul, which any of his Subjects had to their Houſes or Lands, 
©<and the ſame to his Magazine and Munition there, that any Man had to bis 
& Money, Plate, or Jewels: And therefore that they ought not to have been 


% diſpoſed of, without, or againſt his Conſent, no more than the Houſe, Land, 


& Money, Plate, or Jewels of any Subject, ought to be without, or againſt 
c his Will. 
< Here, they ſaid, thac was laid down for a Principle, which would indeed 
te pull up the very foundation of the liberty, property, and intereſt of every Subject 
<« in particalar, and of all the Subjects in general, if they ſhould admit it for 2 
© truth, that his Majeſty had the ſame right and title to his Towns, and to his 
© Magazines (bought with the publick Moneys, as they conceived that at Hull to 
ce have been) that every particular Man hath to his Houſe, Lands, and Goods. 
** For his Majeſty's Towns were no more his own, than his Kingdom was bis 
| * OWN; 
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« own ; and his Kingdom was no more his own, than his People are his own z 


« and if the King had a Property in all his Towns, what would become of the 


« Subject's propriety in their Houſes therein? and if He had a propriety in his 
« Kingdom, what would become of the Subject's property in their Lands 
te throughout the Kingdom? or of their Liberties, if his Majeſty had the ſame 
« right in their Perſons that every Subject hath in his Lands, and Goods? and 


« what would become of all the Subject's intereſts in the Towns, and Forts of 


« the Kingdom, and in the Kingdom it ſelf, if his Majeſty might ſell, or give 
© them away, or diſpoſe of them at his pleaſure, as a particular Man might do 
„ with his Lands, and with his Goods? This erroneous Maxim being infuſed 
te into Princes, that their Kingdoms are their own, and that they may do with 
« them what they will, as if their Kingdoms were for Them, and not They for 
« their Kingdoms, was, they ſaid, the Root of all the Subjects miſery, and of 
the invading of their juſt Rights, and Liberties ; whereas, indeed, they are 


* only entruſted, with their Kingdoms, and with their Towns, and with their 


« People, and with the publick Treaſure of the Common-wealth, and wharſo- 


« ever is bought therewith ; and, by the known Law of this Kingdom, the ve- 


« ry Jewels of the Crown are not the King's proper Goods, but are only entruſt= 
* ed to him, for the uſe and ornament thereof: As the Towns, Forts, 
« Treaſure, Magazines, Offices, and the People of the Kingdom, and the whole 
Kingdom it ſelf is entruſted unto him, for the good, and ſafety, and beſt ad- 
vantage thereof: and as this Truſt is for the uſe of the Kingdom, fo ought it to 


be managed by the advice of the Houſes of Parliament, whom the Kingdom 


* hath truſted for that purpoſe; it being their duty to ſee it diſcharged accor- 
* ding to the condition and true intent thereof; and as much as in them lies, by 
all poſſible means, to prevent the contrary ; which, if it had heen their chief 
e care and only aime, in the diſpoſing of the Town and Magazine of Hull in 
© ſuch manner as they had done, they hoped it would appear clearly to all the 
« world, that they had diſcharged their own Truſt, and not invaded that of his 
© Majeſty, much leſs his Property; which, in that caſe, they could not do. 
But admitting his Majeſty had indeed a Property in the Town and Maga- 
© zine of Hull; who doubted but that a Parliament may diſpoſe of any thing; 
© wherein his Majeſty, or any Subject hath a right, in ſuch a way, as that the 
“Kingdom may not be expoſed to Hazard, or Danger thereby? Which was 
“ Their caſe, in the diſpoſing of the Town and Magazine of Hull. And 
© whereas his Majeſty did allow this, and a greater power to a Parliament, 
4 but in that ſenſe, only, as he himſelf was a Part thereof; they appeal'd to 
« every man's conſcience, that had obſerved their proceedings, whether they 


4 disjoyn'd his Majeſty from his Parliament, who had in all humble ways ſought 


© his concurrence with them, as in that particular about Hul, and for the 1c mo- 
“ yal of the Magazine there, ſo alſo in all other things; orwhether thoſe evil(oun- 
« ſels about him, had not ſeparated him from his Parliament; not only in di- 
* ſtance of place, but alſo in the diſcharge of the joint Truit with them, for the 


“peace and Safety of the Kingdom in that and ſome other Particulars. 2 


They had given no occaſion to his Majeſty, they ſaid, to declare with ſo much 

©« earneſtneſs his reſolution, that he would not ſuffer either, or both Houſes by 
© their Votes, without, or againſt his Conſent, to eajoyn any thing that was for- 
* biddea by the Law, or to forbid any thing that was enjoyn'd by the Law; for 
their Votes had done no ſuch thing: And as they ſhould be very render of the 
* Law (which they did acknowledge to be the ſafeguard, and cuſtody of all pab- 
* lick and private latereſts) ſo they would never allow a few private Perſons a- 
© bout the King, nor his Majeſty himſelf in his own Perſon, and out of his Courts, 
* to be judge of the Law, and that contrary to the judgment of the higheſt Court 
© of Judicature. In like manner that his Majeſty had not refuſed to conſeat to any 
* thing, that might be for the Peace and Happineſs of the Kingdom, they could 
© not admit it in any other ſenſe, but as his Majeſty taketh the meaſure of what 
* y ill be for the Peace and Happineſs of his Kingdom, from ſome few ill affected 
* Perſons about him, contrary to the Advice, and Judgment of his Great Couacil 
Hof Parliament. And becauſe the Advice of both Houſes of Parliament had, 
* through the ſuggeſtion of evil Counſellors, been ſo much undervalued of lace, 
ci and ſo abſolutely rejected and refuſed, they ſaid, they held it fit to declare unto 
* theKingdom,whoſe Honour and Intereſt was ſo much concern'd i: it wht was 
the Priviledge of the Great Council of Parliament herein; and what was the 
| Rrrre « obligation 
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dum vires tuas? 


7 Obligation that lay upon the Kings of this Realm, to paſs ſuch Bills, as are 
« offer d to them by both Houſes of Parliament, inthe Name, and for the Good 
* of the whole Kidgdom, whereunto they ſtand engaged both in conſcience, and 


44 juſtice, to give their Royal Aſſent: In Conſcience, in regard of the Oath, that 


« is, or ought to be taken by the Kings of this Realm at their Coronation, az 
© well to confirm by their Royal Aſſent ſuch good Laws, as the People ſhall 
4 chooſe, and to remedy by Law ſuch inconveniencies, as the Kingdom may 


„ ſuffer; as to keep, and protect the Laws allready in being; as may appear 


© both by the Form of the Oath, upon Record, and in Books of good Au. 
d thority, and by the Statute ofthe 25 of Edward the III. entituled, the Sta- 
tt tute of Proviſors of Benefices ; the Form of which Oath, and the Clauſe of 


© the Statute that concerneth it, are as followeth : 


Rot Parliament. H. IV. N. 17. 8 : 3 
Forma juramenti ſoliti, & cenſueti preſtari per Reges Angliæ in eorum Coronatione, 


Servabis Eccleſiæ Dei, Cleroque, & Populo, pacem ex integro, & concor- 
diam in Deo, ſecundum v ir es tuas ? | 
Reſpondebit, ſervabo. 


Facies fieri in omnibus judiciis tuis æquam, & rectam juſtitiam, & diſcretio- 
nem in miſericordia & veritate, ſecundum vires tuas ? | 
Reſpondebit, Faciam. 


Concedis juſtas Leges, & conſuedudines eſſe tenendas; & promittis per te ea: 
eſſe protegendas, & ad honorem Dei corroborandas, quas Vulgus elegerit, ſecun- 


Re ſpondebit, Concedo, & Promitto. 


Adjicianturque prædictis Interrogationibus que juſta fuerint, prænunciatiſ- 
que omnibus, confirmet Rex ſe omnia ſervaturum, ſacramento ſuper Altare 
preſtito, coram cunctis. 5 


A Clauſe in the preamble of a Statute made in the 25 Edw. III. entituled, the 
Statute of Proviſors of Benejices. Tn 


Whereupon the ſaid Commons have prayed our ſaid Lord the King; that fith 


the Right of the Crown of England, and the Law of the ſaid Realm, is ſuch, 


that upon the miſchiefs and damages, which happen to this Realm, he ought, 
and is bound by his Oath, with the accord of his People in his Parliament, there- 
of to make Remedy and Law, and in removing the miſchieſs, and damages w hich 
thereof enſue, that it may pleaſe him thereupen to ordain Remedy. 

Our Lord the King ſeeing the miſchiefs and damages before mentioned, and 
having regard to the Statute made in the time of his ſaid Grandfather, and to 
the Cauſes contained in the ſame, which Statute holdeth allways his force, and 
was never defeated, repealed, or annulled in any point, and by ſo much he is 
bound by his Oath to cauſe the ſame to be kept as the Law of his Realm, tho 


that, by ſufferance and negligence, it hath been ſithence attempted to the con- 
trary : Alſo having regard to the grievous complaints made to him by his Peo- 


ple, in divers his Parliaments holden heretofore, willing to ordain remedy for 
the great damages, and miſchiefs which have happen'd, and daily do happen, 


to the Church of England by the ſaid Cauſe. 


Here, they ſaid, the Lords, and Commons claim it directly as the Right of 
the Crown of England, and of the Law of the Land, aid that the K ing is 
* bound by his Oath, with the accord of his People in Parliament, to make fe- 
* medy and Law upon the miſchiefs and damages, which happen to this Realm; 
« and the King doth not deny it, altho' he take occaſion from a Statute former- 
« ly made by his Grandfather, which was laid as part of the grounds of this fe- 
4e tition, to fix his Anſwer upon another branch of his Oath, and pretermits 
* that which is claimed by the Lords and Commons; which he would not have 
done, if it might have been excepted againſt. 

En Juſtice, they ſaid, they are obliged thereunto, in reſpect of the Truſt 
* repoſed in them; which is as well to preſerve the Kingdom by the mus 
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« new Laws, where there ſhall be need, as by obſerving of Laws allready made; 
« Kingdom being, many times, as much expoſed to ruin, forthe want of a new 
« Law, as by the violation of thoſe that are in being: and this is ſo clear a 
« Right, that, no doubt, his Majeſty would acknowlege it to be as due to his 
et People, as his Protection. But how far forth he was obliged to follow the 
« judgment of his Parliament therein, that is the Queſtion. And certainly, be- 
« ſides the words in the King's Oath, referring unto ſuch Laws as the People 
&« ſhall chooſe, as in ſuch things which concern the publick Weal and Good 
« of the Ringdom, They are the moſt proper judges, who are ſent from the 
ic whole Kingdom for that very purpoſe ; ſo they did not find, that ſince Laws 
ee have paſſed by way of Bills (which are read thrice in both Houſes, and 
« Committed ; and every part, and circumſtance of them fully weighed and 
« debated upon the Commitment, and afterwards paſſed in both Houſes) that 
« ever the Kings of this Realm did deny them, otherwiſe than is expreſſed in 
et that uſual Anſwer, Le Rey Saviſera ;, which ſignifies rather a ſuſpenſion, 
« than a refuſal of the Royal Aﬀent. And in thoſe other Laws, which are 
« framed by way of Petitions of Right, the Houſes of Parliament have taken 
d themſelves tobe ſo far Judges of the Right claimed by them, that when the 
« King's Anſwer hath not, in every point, been fully according to their deſires, 
© they have ſtill inſiſted upon their claim, and never reſted ſatisfy'd, till ſuch 
« time as they had an Anſwer according to their demand; as had been done in the 
« Jate Petition of Right, and in former times upon the like occaſion. And if 
« the Parliament be judge between the King and his People 1n the queſtion 
« of Right (as by the manner in the claim in Petitions of Right, and by judg- 
« ments in Parliament, in caſes of illegal impoſitions and taxes, and the like, 
te jt appears to be) why ſhould they not be ſo alſo, ia the queſtion of the Com- 
« mon Good, and Neceſſity of the Kingdom; wherein the Kingdom hath as 
« clear a Right alſo to have the benefit, and remedy of Law, as in any thing 
« whatſoever ? And yet they did not deny, but that in private Bills, and alſo in 
« publick Acts of Grace, as Pardons, and the like Grants of Favour, his Majeſty 
“might have a greater latitude of Granting, or Denyiag, as he ſhould think fit. 
All this conſider'd, they ſaid, they could not but wonder, that the Contri- 
& yer of that Meſſage ſhould conceive, the People of this Land to be ſo void of 
© Common ſenſe, as to enter into ſo deep a miſtruſt of thoſe, whom They have, 
e 2nd his Majeſty ought to repoſe ſo great a Truſt in, as to deſpair of any ſecu- 
«riry in their private Eſtates, by Deſcents, Purchaſes, Aſſurances, or Convey- 
“ ances; unleſs his Majeſty ſhould, by His Vote, prevent the prejudice, they 
© might receive therein by the Votes of both Houſes of Parliament; as if They 
e who are eſpecially choſen, and entruſted for that Purpoſe, and who Them- : 
ei ſelves muſt needs have ſo great a ſhare in all Grievances of the Subject, had j 
« wholly caſt off all care of the Subject's Good, and his Majeſty had ſolely taken 
c jitup; and as if it could be imagined, that They ſhould, by their Votes, over- 
throw the Rights of Deſcents,Purchaſes or of any Conveyance or Aſſurance,in 
© whoſe judgment the whole Kingdom hath placed all their particular intereſts, 
« if any of them ſhould be called in queſtion, in any of thoſe cafes ; and that 
4“ (as not knowing where to place them, with greater ſecurity) without any 
Appeal from them to any other Perſon, or Court whatſoever. 
© But indeed they were very much to ſeek, how the Caſe of Hull could con- 
* cern Deſcents and Purchaſes, or Conveyances and Aſſurances; unleſs it were 
* in procuring more ſecurity to Men in their Private intereſts, by the preſer- 
vation of the Whole from confuſion, and deſtruction; and much leſs did they 
* underſtand, how the Soveraign Power was reſiſted, and deſpiſed therein. 
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E * Certainly no command from his Majeſty, and his high Court of Parliameat 
5 * (where the Soveraign Power reſides) was diſobeyed by Sir John Hotham; nor 
f «* yet was his Majeſty's Authority derived out of any other Court, nor by any 
p wa legal Commiſſion, or by any other way, wherein the Law had appointed his 
- 1 Majeſty's commands to be derived to his Subjects; and of what validity his 
is * Verbal Commands are, without any ſuch Stamp of his Authority upon them, 
8 * and againſt the Order of both Houſes of Parliament, and whether the not ſub- 
8 © mitting therento, be a reſiſting and diſpiſing of the Soveraign Authority, 


4 they would leave to all Men to judge, that do at all underſtand the Govern- 
mend of this Kingdom. | 
M They acknowledged that his Majeſty had made many expreſſions of his Zeal, 
and Intentions againſt the ch, png deſigns of the Papiſts ; but yet it Nabe 
rr 2 fo) 
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* ſoas true, that the Counſels, which had prevailed of late with him, had been 
little ſuitable to thoſe Expreſſions, and Intentions. For what did more ad. 
© vance the open, and bloody deſign of the Papiſts in Ireland {whereon the ſecret 
te Plots of the Papiſts here did, in all likelyhood, depend) than bis Majeſty's ab. 
© ſenting himſelf, in that manner that he did, from his Parliament; and letting 
* forth ſuch ſharp Invectives againſt them, notwithſtanding all the humble pe: 
©* titions, and other means, which his Parliament had addreſſed unto him, for 
© his return, and for his ſatisfaction concerning their proceedings? And what 
* was more likely to give a riſe to the deſigns of the Papiſts (whereot there 
© were ſo many in the North, near to the Town of Hull) and of other mali L 
* nant, and ill affected Perſons (which were ready to joyn with them) or to the 
* attempts of Forreigners from abroad, than the continuing of that great 
Magazine at Hul, at this time, and contrary to the deſire and advice of 
both Houſes of Parliament? So that they nad too much cauſe to believe, that 
© the Papiſts had ſtill ſome way and means, whereby they had influence upon 
* his Majeſty's Counſels for their own advantage. | 
« For the Malignant Party, they ſaid, his Majeſty needed not a definition of 
" the Law, nor yet a more full Character of them from both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, for to find them out, if he would pleaſe only to apply the Chara- 
„Aer, that himſelf had made of them, to thoſe, unto whom it doth properly 
* and truly belong. Who are ſo much diſaffected to the Peace of the Kingdom 
das they that endeavour to diſſaffect his Majeſty from the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, and per ſwade him to be at ſuch a diſtance from them, both in place 
* and affection? Who are more diſa ffected to the Government of the Kingdom, 
* than ſuch as lead his Majeſty away from hearkning to his Parliament; which 
* by the conſtitution of the Kingdom, is his greateſt and beſt Council; and 
* perſwade him to follow the malicious Counſels of ſome private Men, in op- 
cc poſing and contradicting the wholeſome advices, and juſt proceedings of that 
* his moſt faithful Council, and higheſt Court? Who are they, that not only 
© negle& and deſpiſe, but labour to undermine the Law, under colour of main- 
* taining it, but they that endeavour to deſtroy the Fountain, and Conſerva- 
* tory of the Law, which is the Parliament? And Who are they that ſet up o- 
* ther Rules for themſelves to walk by, than ſuch as were according to Law, 
© but they that will make other Judges of the Law than the Law hath ap- 
** pointed ; and ſo diſpence with their obedrence to that, which the ! aw cal- 
„eth Authority, and to Their determiaations and reſolutions, to whom the 
judgment doth appertain by Law? For, when private Perſons ſhall make 
the Law to be their Rule according to their own underſtanding, contrary to 
the judgment of thoſe, that are the competent judges thereof, they ſet up 
* unto themſelves other Rules than the Law doth acknowledge. Who thoſe 
© Perſons were, none knew better than his Majeſty himſelf: And if he would 
© pleaſe to take all poſſible caution of them, as deſtructive to the Common- 
ce wealth and Himſelf, and would remove them from about him, it would be 
© the moſt effectual means to compole all the diſtractions, and to cure the di- 
te ſtempers of the Kingdom. 5 5 
% For the Lord Digby's Letter, they ſaid, they did not make mention of it 
cc as a ground to hinder his Majeſty from viſiting his own Fort; but they ap- 
<« peal'd to the judgment of any indifferent Man, that ſhould read that Letter, 
and compare it with the poſture that his Majeſty then did, and ſill doth, ſtand 
de jn towards the Parliament, and with the circumſtances of that late Action of 
e his Majeſty's going to Hull, whether the adviſers of that Journey intended on- 
4e jy a Viſit of that Fort, and Magazine? 8 
As to the ways and overtures of Accommodation, and the Meſſage of the 
< twentieth of January laſt, fo often preſſed, but ſtill in vain, as was alledged : 
« Their Anſwer was, That altho' ſo often as that Meſſage of the twentieth of 
ce January had been preſſed, ſo often had their Priviledges been clearly infring'd, 
ce that a way and method of proceedings ſhould be preſcribed to them, as well 
ce for the ſettling of his Majeſty's Revenue, as for the preſenting of their owl 
<« Deſires (a thing which in former Parliaments had allways been excepted a- 
e gainſt, as a breach of Priviledge) yet, in reſpe& to the matter contain'd in 
„that Meſſage, and out of their earneſt deſire to beget a good underſtanding 
between his Majeſty and them, they ſwallowed down all matters of Circum- 
© ſtance; and bad e're that time preſented the chief of their deſires to his Maje- 
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„ ſty, had they not been interrupted with continual Denials, even of thoſe 
« things that were neceſlary for their preſent ſecurity, and ſubſiſtance ; and had 
« not thoſe Denials been followed with perpetual Invectivesagainſt Them, aud 
© their Proceedings; and had not thoſe Invectives been heaped upon them ſo 
« thick one after another (who were in a manner already taken up wholely 
« with the preſſing affairs of this Kingdom, and of the Kingdom of Treland) that 
& as they had little encouragement from thence, to hope for any good Anſwers 
«© to their Deſires, ſo they had not ſo much time left them to perfect in them 
jn ſuch a manner, as to offer them to his Majeſty. ; Seve 
„They confeſſed it to be a reſolution moſt worthy of a Prince, and of his 
“ Majeſty, to ſhut his ears againſt any, that would incline him to a Civil War; 
ec and to abhor the very apprehenſion of it. But they could not believe that 
«* mind to have been in them, that came with his Majeſty to the Houſe of Com- 
“ mons ; or in them that accompanied his Majeſty to Hampton-Court, and ap= 
cc eared in a Warlike manner at King ſt on upon Thames; or in divers of them 
« who followed his Majeſty lately to Hull; or in Them, who after drew their 
* Swords in York, demanding, who would be for the King? nor in Them that ad- 
«* viſed his Majeſty to declare Sir John Hotham a Traytor, before the Meſſage 
e was ſent concerniug that buſineſs to the Parliament, or to make propoſitions 
to the Gentlemen of the County of York to aſfiſt his Majeſty to proceed a- 
« gainſt him in a way of Force, before he had, or poſſibly could receive an An- 
„ ſwer from the Parliament, to whom he had ſeat to demand Juſtice of them 
« ꝗgainſt Sir John Hotham for that Fact: and if thoſe Malignant Spirits ſhould 
« ever force them to defend their Religion, the Kingdom, the Priviledges of 
„ Parliament, and the Rights and Liberties of the Subjects, with their Swords; 
© the Blood, and Deſtruction that ſhould enſue thereupon, muſt be wholely caſt 
„upon Their Account; God, and their own Conſciences told them, that They 
* were clear; and they doubted not but God, and the whole World would clear 
* them therein. N N | de 
For Captain Leg, they had not ſaid that he was accuſed, or that there 
„ was any charge againſt him, for the bringing up of the Army; but that 
* he was imployed in that Buſineſs. And for that concerning the Earl of 
* New-Caſtle, mentioned by his Majefty, which was ſaid to have been asked 
long fiance, and that it was not eaſy to be Anſwer'd: They conceived it was 


* 2 Queſtion of more difficulty, and harder to be Anſwer'd, why, when his 


** Majeſty held it neceſſary, upon the ſame grounds that firſt moved from the 
* Houſes of Parliament, that a Governor ſhould be placed in that Town, Sir 
„John Hotham, a Gentleman of known Fortune and Integrity, and a Perſon of 
* whom both Houſes of Parliament had expreſſed their confidence, ſhould be 
* refuſed by his Majeſty ; and the Earl of New-Caſtle (who, by the way, was 
* ſo far named in the buſineſs of bringing up the Army, that altho' there was 
* not ground enough for a judicial Proceeding, yet there was ground of Suſpi- 
* cion ; at leaſt his Reputation was not left ſo unblemiſhed thereby, as that he 
* ſhould be thought the fitteſt Man in England for that Employment of Hul) 
* ſhould be ſent down, in a private way, from his Majeſty to take upon him 
* thar Government? And why he ſhould diſguiſe himſelf under another name, 
* when he came thither, as he did? But whoſoever ſhould conſider, together 
* with thoſe circumſtances, that of the Time when Sir John Hotham was ap- 
* pointed, by both Houſes of Parliament, to take upon him that Employment, 
* which was preſently after his Majeſty's coming to the Houſe of Commons, and 
'* upon the retiring himſeif to Hampton Court, and the Lord Digby's aſſembling 
* of Cavaliers at KinogFon upon Thames, would find reaſon enough, why that 
* Town of Hull ſhould be committed rather to Sir Fohy Hotham, by the Autho- 
* rity of both Houtes of Parliament, than to the Earl of Ne Caſtle, feat from 
* his Majeſty in that manner that he was. And for the Power, that Sir John 
« Hotham had from the two Hnuſes of Parliament, the better it was known 
* and underſtood, they were confident the more it would be approved and juſti- 
* fied: And as they did not conceive, that his Majeſty's refuſal co have that 
* Migazine removed, could give any advantage againſt him to have it taken 
from him; aad as no ſach thing was done, ſo they could not conceive, for 
* what other ReaſÞn 41y ſhould counſel his Majeſty, not to ſuffer it to be remo- 
ved, upon the deſire of doth Honſes of Parliament; except it were, that they 
* had in iateation to mike uſe of it againſt Them. 
„They laid, they did not rope grate thoſe that preſented a Petition to 
8 5 
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e his Majeſty at York, for the continuance of the Magazine at Hull, in reſpe& 
te of their Condition, or in reſpect of their Number; becauſe they were Mean per- 
* ſons, or becauſe they were Few; but becauſe they being but a few, and there be- 
< ing ſo many more in the County of as good quality as themſelves (who had by 
< their Petition to his Majeſty, diſ-avow'd that Act of theirs) that they fhould take 
** upon them the Style of all the Gentry, and Inhabitants of that County; and un- 
der that Title, ſhould preſume to interpoſe their Advice contrary to the Votes 
* of both Houſes of Parliament: And, if it could be made to appear, that any of 
** thoſe Petitions, that are ſaid to have been preſented to the Houſes of Parliament 
te and to have been of a ſtrange nature, were of ſuch a nature as that, They were 
te confident, that they were never received with their Conſent, and A pprobation, 
_ © Whether there was an Intention to deprive Sir John Hotham of his Life 
« if his Majeſty had been admitted into Hull; and whether the Infor mat ion were 
* ſuch, as that he had ground to believe it, they would not bring into que ſtion; 
* for That was not, nor ought to have been, the ground for doing what he 
© did: Neither was the Number of his Majeſty's Attendants, for being more 
* wr fewer, much conſiderable in this cafe ; for altho' it were true, that if his 
© Majeſty had entered with twenty Horſe only he might happily have found 
© means for to have forced the entrance of the reſt of his Train? who bein 
* once in the Town would have not been long without Armes; yet that was 
© not the ground upon which Sir J7ehn Hotham was to proceed; but upon the 
% Admittance of the King into the Town at all, ſo as to deliver up the Town 
« and Magazine unto him, and to whomſoever he ſhould give the Command 
ce thereof without the Knowledge and Conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, 
« by whom he was entruſted to the contrary: and his Majeſty baving declared 
© that to he his intention concerning the Town, in a Meſſage that he ſent to 
d the Parliament, not long before he went to Hull: ſaying, that he did not doubt, 
& but that Town ſhould be deliver'd up to him, whenſoever he pleaſed, as ſup- 
<« poſing it to be kept againſt him; and in like manner concerning his Magazine, 
in his Meſſage of the 24th of April, wherein it is expreſſed that his Majeſty 
« went thither, with a purpoſe to take into his Hands the Magazine, and to 
te diſpoſe of it in ſuch manner, as he ſhould think fit. Upon thoſe terms, Sir 
ec John Hotham could not have admitted his Majeſty, aud have made good his 
© Truſt to the Parliament, tho' his Majeſty would have enter'd alone with- 
« out any Attendants at all of his own, or of the Prince or Duke, his Sons; which 
ce they did not wiſh to be leſs than they were in their Number, but could heartily 
ec wiſh that they were generally better in their Condition. 
jn the cloſe of that Meſſage, his Majeſty ſtated the Caſe of Hul; and there- 
ce upon inferred, that the Act of Sir John Hotham was levying War agaiaſt the 
« King; and conſequently, that it was no leſs than High Treaſon, by the let- 
<« ter of the Statute of the 25 Edw. III. ch. 2. unleſs the Senſe of that Statute 
„ were very far differing from the Letter thereof. 5 
„In the ſtating of that Caſe, they ſaid, divers Particulars might be obſerved, 
« wherein it was not rightly ſtated : As, : 
1. © That his Majeſty's going to Huil was only an endeavour to viſit a Town, 
« and Fort of his: whereas it was indeed to Poſſeſs himſelf of the Town, and 
„Magazine there, and to diſpoſe of them, as he himſelf ſhould think good, 
« without, and contrary to the Advice, and Orders of both Houſes of Parlia- 
« ment: as did clearly appear by his Majeſty's own Declaration of his Intentions 
ce therein by his Meſſages to both Houſes, immediately before, and after that 
e Journey. Nor could they believe, that any Man, who ſhould conſider the 
&« circumſtances of that Journey to Hull, could think, that his Majeſty would 
« have gone thither at that time, and in that Poſture, that he was pleaſed to put 
« himſelf in towards the Parliameat, if he had intended only a Viſit of the 
* Town and Magazine. 55 ITY 
2. It was ſaid to be his Majeſty's own Town, and his own Magazine, which 
„e being underſtood in that ſenſe, as was before expreſſed ; as if his Majeſty 
4 had a private [nterelt of Propriety therein, they could not admit it to be 10- 
3. © Which was the main Point of all, Sir John Hotham was ſaidto have ſhut the 
© Gates againſt his Majeſty, and to have made reſiſtance with Armed Men, in 
« Jefiance of his Majeſty ; whereas it was indeed in obedience to his Majeſty, and 
his Authority, and for His Service, and the Service of the Kingdom; 10! 
e which uſe only, all that Intereſt is, that the King hath in the Town; and it 
is no further his to diſpoſe of, than he uſeth it for that end: ad oe Fo 
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« Hot ham being commanded to keep the Town and Magazine for his Majeſty 
« and the Kingdom, and not to deliver them up, but by his Majeſty's Authority 
« ſignified by both Houſes of Parliament, all that was to be underſtood b 


y 
« thoſe expreſſions, of his denying, and oppoſing his Majeſty's entrance, and tel- 


« Jing him in plain terms, that he ſhould not come in, was only this, that he 
« humbly defired his Majeſty to forbear his entrance, till he might acquaint the 
« Patliament ; and that his Authority might come ſignified to him by both 
« Houſes of Parliament, according to the Truſt repoſed in him, And cer- 
« tainly, if the Letter of the Statute of the 25 Edw. III. ch. 2. be thought 
, to import this, That no War can be levied againſt the King, but what is di- 
« rected, and intended againſt his Perſon, or that every levying of Forces for 
the Defence of the King's Authority, and of his Kingdom, againſt the per- 
« ſonal Commandsof the King oppoſed thereunto, tho? accompanied with his 


* Preſence, is levying War againſt the King, it is very far from the Senſe of 


« that Statute ; and ſo much the Statute it ſelf ſpeaks (beſides the Authority of 
e Book-Caſes ;, Precedents of divers Traytors condemn'd upon that interpreta- 
« tion thereof) For if the Clauſe of levying of War had been meant only againſt 
« the King's Perſon, what need had there. been thereof after the other branch 


of Treaſon, in the ſame Statute of compaſſing the King's Death, which would 


« neceſſarily have implied this? And becauſe the former Clauſe doth imply this, 
« it ſeems not at all to be intended in this latter Branch; but only the levying 


« of War againſt the King, that is, againſt his Laws and Authority; And the 


4 levying of War againſt his Laws and Authority, tho? not againſt his perſon, is 
„ leyying of War againſt the King; but the levying of Force againſt his Per- 


« ſonal Commands, tho' accompanied with his Preſence, and not againſt his 


« Lawsand Authority, but in the maintenance thereof, is no levying of War a- 


“ painſt the King, but for him. 5 | | 

« Here was then, they ſaid, their Caſe: In a time of ſo many ſucceſſive Plots, 
« and Deſigns of Force againſt the Parliament, and the Kingdom in a time of 
« probable Invaſion from abroad, and that to begin at Hull, and to take the 
„opportunity of ſeiſing upon ſo great a Magazine there; in a time of ſo great 
« diſtance and alienation of his Majeſty's Affection from his Parliament (and 


ia Them from his Kingdom, which they repreſent) by the Wicked ſuggeſtions 


« of a few MalignantPerſons, by whoſe miſchievous Counſels he was wholely led 
ce away from his Parliament, and their faithful Advices and Counſels : in ſuch a 


« time, the Lords and Commons in Parliament command Sir John Hotham, to 


ec draw in ſome of theTrain'd-bands of theParts adjacent to the Town of Hull for 
« the ſecuring that Town and Magazine for tbe Service of his Majeſty and of 


* the Kingdom : of the ſafety whereof there is a higher Truſt repoſed in Them, 


«* than any where elſe; and They are the proper Judges of the danger thereof. 
This Town and Magazine being intruſted to Sir Fob» Hotham with expreſs 
Order not to deliver them up, but by the King's Authority ſignified by both 


_ © Houſes of Parliament; hisMajeſty contrary to the Advice and Directions of both 


* Houſes of Parliament, without the Authority of any Court, or any Legal way 
* wherein the Law appoints the King to ſpeak and command, accompanied 


< with the ſame evil Council about him that he had before, by a Verbal command 


* requires dir John Hotham to admit him into the Town, that he might diſpoſe 


“ of it and of the Magazine there, according to his own or rather according to 


«* the Pleaſure of thoſe evil Counſellors, who are ſtill in ſo much credit 
% about him; in like manner as the Lord Digby had continual recourſe unto and 
* countenance from the Queen's Majeſty in Holland ; by which means he 
had opportunity ſtill to communicate his Trayterons conceptions, and ſug- 
* geſtions to both their Majeſty's; ſuch as thoſe were concerning his Majeſty's 
* retiring to a Placeof Strength, and Declaring himſelf and his own advancing his 
— Majeſty's Service in ſuch a way beyond the Seas, and after that reſorting to his 
* Majeſty in ſuch a Place of ſtrength and divers other things of that nature, con- 
© tained in this Letter to the Queen's Majeſty, and to Sir Lewis Dives; a Perſon, 
* that had not the leaſt Part in this late buſineſs of Hall, and was preſently 
* diſpatched away into Holland, ſoon after his Majeſty's return from Hull ; for 
* what Purpoſe, they left the world to Judge. 1 
= Upon the Refuſal of Sir Fohn Hotham to admit his Majeſty into Hull, pre- 
» ſently, without any due proceſs of Law, before his Majeſty had ſent up 
< the narration of his Fact to the Parliament, he was proclaim'd Traytor ; and 
yet it was ſaid that herein was no Violation of the Subjects Rights, nor any 
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© breach of the Law, nor of the Priviledge of Parliament tho' Sir John Hotham 
be a member of the Houſe of Commons; and that his Majeſty muſt have het. 
© ter reaſon than bare Votes, to believe the contrary ; altho' the Votes of the 
© Lords and Commons in Parliament being the Great Council of the King. 
« dom, are the reaſon of the King, and of the Kingdom: yet theſe Votes, they 
& ſaid, did not want clear, and apparent reaſon for them; for if the ſolemn pro- 
« claiming him a Traytor ſignify any thing, it puts a Man, and all thoſe that 
* any way aid, aſſiſt, or adhere unto him, in the ſame condition of Traytors : 
« and draws upon him all the conſequences of Treaſon : Aud if that might be 
“done by Law, without due proceſs of Law, the Subject hath a very poor de- 
< fence of the Law; and a very ſmall, if any proportion of Liberty thereby. And 


eit is as little ſatisfaction to a man that ſhall be expoſed to ſuch Penalties, þ 


© that Declaration of him to be Traytor, to ſay he ſhall have a Legal Tryal after- 
« wards, as it is to condemn a Man firft, and try him afterwards. And if there 


© could be a neceſſity for any ſuch proclaiming a Man a Traytor without due 


&« proceſs of Law, yet there was none in this caſe; for his Majeſty might as 
** well have expected the Judgment of Parliament (which was the right way) 
tc as he had leiſure to ſend to them to demand juſtice againſt Sir Fohn Hotham, 


And the breach of Priviledge of Parliament was as clear in this Caſe, as the 
t ſubverſion of the Subject's Common right: For, tho?” the Priviledges of Par- 


“ liament, do not extend to thoſe Cafes, mention'd in the Declaration, of 

“ Treaſon, Felony, and Breach of Peace, ſo as to exempt theMembets of Par. 
c lizment from puniſhment, nor from all manner of Proceſs and Tryal, as it 
ce doth in other Caſes; yet it doth Priviledge them in the Way, and Method 
te of their Tryal and Puniſhment ; and that the Parliament ſhould have the Cauſe 


< firſt brought before them, that they may judge of the Fact, and of the grounds 


of the Accuſation; and how far forth the manner of their Tryal may 


% concern, or not concern the Priviledge of Parliament. Otherwiſe it would 


« bein the power, not only of his Majeſty, but of every private man, under 
ce pretenſions of Treaſons, or thoſe other Crimes, to take any Man from his 
« Service in Parliament; and ſo as many one after another as he pleaſeth; 
& and, conſequently, to make a Parliament what he will, when he will; which 
« would be a breach of ſo Eſſential a Priviledge of Parliament, as that the very 


« Being thereofdepends upon it. And therefore they no ways doubred but every 


«© One, that had taken the Proteſtation, would, according to his Sotemn Vow, 
*<© and Oath, defend it with his Life, and Fortune. Neither did the fitting of 
« a Parliament ſuſpend all, or any Law, in maintaining that Law, which upholds 
the Priviledge of Parliament; which upholds the Parliament; which upholds 
the Kingdom. And they are ſo far from believing, that his Majeſty was the 
c only Perſon againſt whom Treaſon could Not be committed, that, in ſome 
<« ſenſe, they acknowledged he was the only perſon againſt whom it Could be 


4 committed; that is as he is King: and thatTreaſon, which is againſt the King- 


© dom, is more againſt the King, than that which is againſt his Pe: ſon ; becauſe 
che is King. For that very Treaſon is not Treaſon, as it is againſt bim as a 
« Man, but as a man that is a King; and as he hath relation to the Ringdom, and 
« ſtands as a Perſon entruſted with the Kingdom, and diſcharging that Truſt. 

“% Now, they ſaid, the Caſe was truly ſtated, and all the world might judge 
© where the Fanlt was; altho' they muſt avow, that there could be no compe- 
< tent Judge of this, or any the like Caſe, but a Parliament. And they were 
&© as confident, that his Majeſty ſhould never have cauſe to reſort to any other 
“ Court, or Courſe, for the vindication of his juſt Priviledges, and for the reco- 
de very and maintenance of his known, and undonbted Rights, if there ſhould be 
& ally invaſion, or Violation thereof, than to his high Court of Parliament: 
And, in caſe thoſe wicked Counſellors about him, ſhould drive him into 
any other Courſe from, and againſt his Parliament, whatever his Majeſty's ex- 
&* preſſions, and intentions were, they ſhould appeal to all Men's Conſciences; 
© and deſire, that they would lay their hands upon their hearts, and think with 
© themſelves, whether ſuch Perſons, as had of late, and ſtill did reſort unto bis 
« Majeſty, and had his ear, and favour moſt, either had been, or were 
more Zealous Aſſertors of the true Proteſtant Profeſſion (altho? they believed 
© they were more carneſt in the Proteſtant Profeſſion, than in the Proteſtant 
Religion) or the Law of the Land, the Liberty of the Subject, and the Privi- 
© ledges of the Parliament, than the Members of both Houſes of Parliament; 


© who were infinuated to be the Deſerters, it not the Deſtroyers of them: And 


whether 
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« whether if they could maſter this Parliament by force, they would not hold 
« yp the ſame power to deprive us of all Parliaments; which are the Ground, 
& and =_— of the Subjects Liberty, and that which only maketh England a free 
% Monarc Y. 5 „ N 
« For the Order of Aſſiſtance to the Committee of both Houſes; as they 
« had no Directions or Inſtructions, but what had the Laws for their Limits, 
and the Safety of the Land for their Ends, ſo they doubted not but all per- 
« ſons mention'd in that Order, and all his Majeſty's good Subjects, would yield 
“ obedience to his Majeſty's Authority, ſignified therein by both Houſes of Par- 
© liament. And that all Men might the better know their duty in matters of 
that nature, and upon how ſure a ground They go, that follow the judgment 
« of Parliament for their Guide, they wiſhed them judiciouſly to conſider the 
« true meaning, and ground of that Statute made in the eleventh Year of King 
“ H. VII. ch. 1. which was printed at large in the end of his Majeſty's Meſſage 
« of the fourth of May: That Statute provides, that none who ſhall attend up- 


«© on the King, and do him true Service, ſhould be attainted, or forfeit any. 


« thing. What was the Scope of that Statute ? To provide that Men fhould 
c not ſuffer as Traytors, for ſerving the King in his Wars according to the duty 


« of their Allegience ? If this had been all it had been a very needleſs, and ridi- 


* culous Statute. Was it then intended (as They ſeem'd to take the meaning 
« of it to be, that cauſed it to be printed after his Majefty's Meſſage) that They 
« ſhould be free from all Crime and Penalty, that ſhould follow the King, and 
© ſerve him in War in any caſe whatſoever ; whether it were for, or againſt the 
„Kingdom, and the Laws thereof? That could not be; for that could not ſtand 
* with the duty of their Allegiance 3 which, in the beginning of the Statute, was 
4 expreſled to he to ſerve the King for the time being in his Wars, for the de- 
«* tence of Him, and the Lands; and therefore if it be againſt the Land (as it can- 

* not be underſtood to be otherwiſe, if it be againſt the Parliament, the Repre- 


« ſentative body of the Kingdom) it is a declining from the duty of Allegiance ; 


4 which this Statute ſuppoſeth may be done, tho' Men ſhould tollow the King's 

© Perſon in the War. Otherwiſe there had been no need of ſuch a Proviſo in the. 
end of the Statute, that none ſhould take the benefit thereby, that ſhould decline 
from their Allegiance. That therefore which is the principal Verb in this 
_ *Statuteis, The ſerving of the King for the time being; which could not be 
* meant of Perkin Warbeck, or any that ſhould call himſelf King; but ſuch a 
4 One, as whatever his Title might prove, either in Himſelf, or in his Anceſtors, 
“ ſhould be received, and acknowledged for ſuch by the Kingdom; the Conſent 
* whereof cannot be diſcern'd but by Parliament; the Act wherof is the Act of 
* the whole Kingdom, by the Perſonal Suffrage of the Peers, and the delegate 
* Conſent of all the Commons of England. . 

% And Henry the VII. a wiſe King, conſidering that what was the caſe of 
* Rich. III. his Predeceſſor, might, by chance of battle, be his own; and that he 
* might at once, by ſuch a Statute as this, ſatisfy ſuch as had ſerved his Prede- 
* cefſor in his Wars, and alſo ſecure thoſe, which ſhould ſerve Him, who might 
* otherwiſe fear to ſerve him in the Wars; leſt, by chance of Battle, That might 
* happen to him alſo (if a Duke of York had ſet up a Title againſt him) which 
* had happen'd to his Predeceſſor, he procured this Statute to be made, That no 


* Man ſhould be accounteda Traytor for ſerving the King, in his Wars, for the 


* time being, that is, which was for the preſent allowed, and received by the 
* Parliament in behalf of the Kingdom: And, as it is truly ſuggeſted, in the 
e preamble of the Statute, it is not agreeable to Reaſon or Conſcience, that it 
© ſhould be otherwiſe ; ſeeing Men ſhould be put upon an Impoſſibility of know- 


© ing their Duty, if the judgment of the higheſt Court ſhould not be a Rule, and 


Guide to them. And if the judgment thereof ſhould be followed, where the 
* Queſtion is, who is King ? much more, what is the beſt Service of the 


* King, and Kingdom? And therefore thoſe, who ſhould guide themſelves by . 


e the judgment of Parliament ought, whatever happen, to be ſecure and free 
7 rag all Account and Penalties, upon the Grounds and Equity of this very 
_ ofatute. | | 
4 1 They ſaid, they would conclude, that altho' thoſe wicked Counſellors about 
= his Majeſty, had preſumed, under his Majeſty's Name, to put that diſhonour, 
i and affront upon both Houſes of Parliament; and to make Them the counte- 
.. dancers of Treaſon, enough to have diſſolved all the bands, and ſinews of con- 
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* gdence between his Majeſty, and his Parliament; (of whom the Maxim of the 
© Law is, that a diſhonourable thing ought not to be imagined of them) yet they 
« qoubted not, but it ſhould, in the end, appear to all the world, that their en- 
ce deavours had been moſt hearty and ſincere, for the maintenance of the true 
“ Proteſtant Religion; the Kings juſt Prerogative ; the Laws, and Liberties of 
« the Land; and the Priviledges of Parliament: in which endeavours, by the 
«© Grace of God, they would ſtill perſiſt, tho' they ſhould periſh in the work ; 
4e which if it ſhould be, it was much to be fear'd, that Religion, Laws, Liberties, 
& and Parliaments, would not be long lived after them. 
This Declaration wrought more upon the minds of Men than all that they 
had done: for the buſineſs at Hull was, by very many, thought to be done he- 
fore projected; and the Argument of the Militia to be enter'd upon at firſt 
in paſſion, and afterwards purſued with that vehemency, inſenſibly by being 
engaged; and that both extravagances had ſo much weighed down the King's 
Treſpaſſes, in coming to the Houſe and accuſing the Members, that a reaſons. 
ble agreement would have been the ſooner conſented to on all hands. But when, 
by this Declaration, they ſaw Foundations Jaid, vpon which not only what had 
been already done, would be well juſtified, but whatſoever they ſhould here- 
after, find convenient to ſecond what was allready done; and that not on] 
the King, but the Regal Power was either ſuppreſſed, or depoſited in other hands, 
the irregularity, and monſtrouſneſs of which Principles found little oppoſition or 
reſiſtance, even for the Irregularity, and Monſtrovſneſs: Very many thought it 
as unſafe to be preſent at thoſe Conſultations, as to conſent to the Concluſions, 
and ſo great Numbers of the Members of both Houſes, abſenting themſelves; 
and many eſpecially of the Houſe of Peers, reſorted to his Majeſty at York. $0 
that, in the Debates of the higheſt conſequence, there was not uſually preſent 
inthe Houſe of Commons, the fifth part of their juſt Numbers; and, very often 
not above a Dozen or Thirteen, in the Houſe of Peers. In the mean time the 
King had a full Court, and received all Comers with great clemency, and grace; 
calling always all the Peers to councel and communicating with them all ſuch De- 
clarations, as he thought fit to publiſh an Anſwer to thoſe of the Parliament ; and 
all Meſſages, and whatever elſe was neceſſary to be done for the improvement of 
his condition: And having now the Great Seal with him, iſſued ſuch Proclama- 
tions, as were ſeaſonable for the preſervation of the Peace of the Kingdom. 
Firſt he publiſhed a Declaration in Anſwer to that of the nineteenth of Aq, in 
which his Majeſty ſaid, 3 1 3 5 
His Majeſty's. That if he could be weary of taking any pains for the ſatisfaction of his Peo- 
Ht //,. © ple, and to undeceive them of thoſe ſpecious, miſchievous infuſions, which were 
Declaration © daily inſtilled into them to ſhake, and corrupt their Loyalty, and Affection to 
of the 19 thof * his Majeſty and his Government, after ſo full and ample Declaration of him- 
May. e ſelf and intentions, and fo fair and ſatisfactory Anſwers to all ſuch matters as 
© had been objected to him, by a Major Part preſent of both Houſes of Parlia- 
* ment, He might well give over that labour of his Pen and fit ſtill, till it ſhould 
© pleaſe God to enlighten the affections, and underſtandings of his good Subjects 
* on his behalf (which he doubted not, but that, in His good Time, he would 
* do) that they might ſee His ſufferings were Their ſufferings : But ſince, inſtead 
** of applying themſelves to the method, propoſed by his Majeſty, of making ſuch 
* ſolid particular Propoſitions, as might eſtabliſh a good underſtanding between 
x * them, or of following the advice of his Council of Scotland (with whom they 
e communicate their affairs) in forbearing all means that might make the breach 
« wider, and the wound deeper; they had choſen to purſue his Majeſty, with 
©* new Reproaches, or rather to continue and improve the old, by. adding, and 
varying little Circumſtances and Language, in matters formerly urged by them 
* and fully anſwered by his Majeſty, He had prevailed with himſelf, upon very 
© mature and particular conſideration of it, to Anſwer the late printed 
© Book entituled a Declaration, or Remonſtrance of the Lords and Commons, 
„which was order'd, the nineteenth of May laſt to be printed and 
< publiſhed ; hoping then, that they would put his Majeſty to no more of that 
ce trouble, but that That ſhould have been the laſt of ſuch a Nature, they would 
have communicated to his People; and that they would not, as they had done 
** ſince, have thought fit to aſſault him with a newer Declaration, indeed of a 
very New nature, and Learning; which ſhould have another Anſwer z and he 
-* doubted not, but that his good Subjects would, in ſhort time, be fo WOT rarer 
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«red in the differences, and miſtakings between them, that they would plainly 
© diſcern, without reſigning their reaſon agd underſtanding to His Prerogative; 
or the Infallibility of a new Major part of both Houſes of Parliament (infected 


by a few Malignant Spirits) where the Fault was. 


6“ His Majeſty ſaid, tho' he ſhould, with all humility and alacrity, be always for- 
ce ward to acknowledge the infinite Mercy and Providence of Almighty God, 
&« youchſafed, ſo many ſeveral Ways, to himſelf and this Nation; yet ſince God 
4 himſelf doth not allow, that we ſhould fancy, and create dangers to our ſelves, 
« that we might manifeſt, and publiſh his Mercy in our Deliverance; He 
«© muſt profeſs, that he did not know thoſe Deliverances, mentioned 
© in the beginning of that Declaration, from ſo many wicked Plots and Deſigns, 
© fince the beginning of this Parliament; which if they had taken effect, would 


© have brought ruin and deſtruction upon this Kingdom. His Majeſty well knew 


«* the great labour and skill which had been uſed to amuſe, and affright his good 
Subjects with fears, and apprehenſions of Plots and Conſpiracies; the ſeveral 
© Pamphlets publiſhed, and Letters ſcatter'd up and down, full of ſuch ridiculous 
* contemptible animadverſions to that purpoſe, as (tho? they found, for what 


* end God knows, very unuſual countenance) no Sober man would be moved with 


„them. But, he muſt confeſs, he had never been able to inform himſelf of any 
* ſuch pernicious, form'd deſign againſt the Peace of the Kingdom, ſince the be- 


* ginning of this Parliament, as was mention'd in that Declaration; or which 
_ © might be any Warrant to thoſe great Fears, both Houſes of Parliament ſeem'd 


* to be tranſported with; but he had great reaſon to believe, that more miſ- 
chief and danger had been raiſed and begotten, to the diſturbance of the King- 
« dom, than cured and prevented, by thoſe Fears and jealouſies. And therefore, 
however the rumour, and diſcourſe of Plots and Conſpiracies, might have been 
ce neceſſary to the Deſigns of particular Men, they ſhould do well not to pay any 


“ falſe Devotions to Almighty God, who diſcerns whether our dangers are real 


© or pretended. 
For the bringing up of the Army to London, as his Majeſty had heretofore 

* by no other direction than the teſtimony of a good Conſcience called God to 

„ Witneſs that he never had, or knew of any ſuch Reſolution ; ſo he ſaid, upon 


* the view of the Depoſitions now publiſhed with that Declaration, it was not 


* evident to his Majeſty that there was ever ſuch a Deſign : unleſs every looſe 
* Diſcourſe, or Argument, be evidence enough of a Deſign: And it was apparent, 
< that what had been ſaid of it, was near three Months before the Diſcovery to 


* both Houſes of Parliament; ſo that if there were any danger threaten'd that 


way it vaniſt'd without any reſiſtance or prevention by the Wiſdom, Power, 


Lor Authority of Them. 


« It ſeem'd the intention of that Declaration, whatſoever other End it had, 
* was to anſwer a Declaration, they had received from his Majeſty, in Anſwer 
to that which was preſented to his Majeſty at New Market, the gth of March 
© laſt, and likewiſe his Anſwer to the Petition of both Houſes, preſented to him 
* at York, the 26th of March: But, before it fell upon any Particular of his Ma- 
< jeſty's Declaration or Anſwer, it complain'd that the Heads of the Malignant 


te Party bad, with much Art and Induſtry, adviſed him to ſuffer divers unjuſt Scan- 


dals and [mputations upon the Parliament, to be publiſhed in His Name, where- 
© by they might make it odious to the People, and, by their help, deſtroy it: but 
„ not inſtancing in any one Scandal, or Imputation, ſo publiſhed by his Ma- 
« jeſty, he was, he ſaid, ſt ill to ſeek for the Heads of that Malignant Party. But 
e his good Subjects would eaſily underſtand, that if he were guilty of that aſper- 
© fion, he muſt not only be active in raiſing the Scandal, but paſſive in the miſ- 
chief begotten by that Scandal, his Majeſty being an Eſſential part of the parlia- 
* ment; and he hoped the juſt Defence of Himſelf and his Authority, and the 


© neceſſary Vindication of his Innocence and Juſtice from the imputations laid on 


© him, by a Major part then preſent ef either or both Houſes, ſhould no 
more be called a Scandal upon the Parliament, than the opinion of ſuch a part 
© be reputed an Act of Parliament: And he hoped his good Subjects would not 
£4 be long miſled,by that common expreſſion in all the Declarations, wherein they 
d uſurp the Word Parliament, and apply it to countenance any Reſolution or 
Vote ſome few had a mind to make, by calling it the Reſolution of Parliament; 
which could never be without his Majeſty's Conſent ; neither could the Vote 
of either or both Houſes make a greater alteration in the Laws of the King- 
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dom (fo ſolemnly made by the advice of their Predeceſſors, with the Concur- 
* rence of his Majeſty and his Anceſtors) either by commanding, or inhibiting 
* any thing (beſides the known rule of the Law) than his ſingle Direction or 
© Mandate could do, to which he did not aſcribe that Authority. 
< But that Declaration informed the People, that the Malignant Party had 
* drawn his Majeſty into the Northern Parts, far from hls Parliament. Jt 
© might, his Majeſty ſaid, more truly and properly have ſaid, that it had Driven, 
* than Drawn him thither ; for, he confeſſed, his Journey thither (for which he 
had no other reaſon to be ſorry, than with reference to the Cauſe of it) was 
* only forced upon him, by the true Malignant Party; which contrived and 
countenanced thoſe barbarous Tumults, and other ſeditious Circumſtances, of 
** which he had ſo often complain'd, and hereafter ſhould ſay more; and which in- 
* deed threaten'd ſo much danger to his Perſon, and laid ſo much Scandal upon 
© the Priviledge, and Dignity of Parliament, that he wonder'd it could be men- 
"* tion'd without bluſhes, or indignation : But of that anon: But why the Malig- 
*© nant Party ſhould be charged with the cauſing a Preſs to be tranſported toYork, 
_ * his Majeſty ſaid, he could not imagine; neither had any Papers or Writings 
s iſſued from thence, to His knowledge, but what had been extorted from him 
by ſuch Provocations, as had not been before offer'd to a King. And, no doubt, 
it would appear a moſt trivial, and fond Exception, when all Preſſes were open 
* to vent whatſoever they thought fit to ſay to the People (a thing unwarranted 
e by former cuſtom) that his Majeſty ſhould not make uſe of all Lawful means, 
to publiſh his juſt, and neceſſary Anſwers thereunto. As for the Authority 
of the Great Seal (tho? he did not know that it had been neceſſary to things of 
< that nature) the ſame ſhould be more frequently uſed hereafter, as occaſion 
© ſhonld require; to which he made no doubt, but the greater, and better part 
* of his Privy Council would concur ; and whoſe advice he was reſolved to fol- 
* low, as far it ſhould be agreeable to the Good, and Welfare of the Kingdom. 
© Before that Declaration vouchſafed to inſiſt upon any Particulars, it was 
*© pleaſed to cenſure both his Majeſty's Declaration and Anſwer to be filled with 
* harſh Cenſures, and cauſleſs Charges upon the Paliament (ſtill miſapplying the 
* word Parliament to the Vote of both Houſes) concerning which they reſolve to 
„give ſatisfaction to the Kingdom, ſince they found it very difficult to ſatisfy his 
** Majeſty. If, as in the uſage of the word Parliament, they had left hisMajeſty out 
of their thoughts; ſo, by the word Kingdom, they intended to exclude all his 
people who were not within their Walls (for that was grown another Phraſe of 
„e the time, the Vote of the Major part of both Houſes, and ſometimes of one, 
* was now called the Reſolution of the whole Kingdom) bis Majeſty believed, it 
«© might not be hard to give ſatisfaction to Themſelves ; otherwiſe he was con- 
“e fident (and, he ſaid, his confidence proceeded from the uprightneſs of his own 
** Conſcience} they would never be able ſo to ſever the A ffections of his Majeſty 
and his Kingdom, that what could not be ſatisfaction to the One, ſhould be 
** to the Other: Neither would the Style of Humble, and Faithful, and telling 
Inis Majeſty, that they will make him a Great and Gloricus King, in their Pe- 
e titions and Remonſtrances, ſo deceive his good Subjects, that they would paſs 
over the Reproaches, Threats, and Menances they were ſtuffedwith which ſurely 
_ © could not be more gently reprehended by his Majeſty, then by ſaying, their 
** Expreſſions were different from the uſual Language to Princes; which that De- 
«© claration told him, he had no occaſion to ſay : But he believed, whoſoever 
© looked over that Declaration, preſented to him at New-Market, to which his 
* was an Anſwer, would find the Language throughout it to be ſo Unuſual, that, 
<< before this Parliament, it could never be paralleFd ; whilſt, under pretence of 
* juſtifying their Fears, they gave ſo much countenance to the diſcourſe of the Re- 
| © bels of Ireland, as if they had a mind his good Subjeſts ſhould give credit to it : 
«© Otherwiſe, being warranted by the ſame evidence, which they have ſince pub- 
6e liſhed, they would have as well declared, That thoſe Rebels publickly threaten 
<< the rooting out the Name of the Engliſh,and that they will have a King of their 
* own, and no longer be govern'd by his Majeſty, asthat they ſay, That they do 
* nothing, but by his Majeſty's Authority; and they call themſelves the Queen's 
* Army. And therefore he had great reaſon to complain of the abſence of Juſtice, 
< and Integrity in that Declaration; beſides the unfitneſs of other Expreſſions: 
Neither did his Majeſty miſtake the Subſtance, or Logick of their Meſſage 
<* to him, at Theobalds, concerning the Militia ; which was no other, yok oo 
* ita 
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i ſtated to be no other even by that Declaration that reproved him, than a plain 
« Threat, That if his Majeſty refuſed to joyn with them, they would make, a 
« [aw without him : Nor had the Practice ſince that time been other; which 
e would ue ver be juſtified to the moſt ordinary, if not partial underſtandings, 
« by the meer averring it to be according to the Fundamental Laws of this 
« Kingdom without giving any directions, that the moſt Cunning and Learned 
« Men in the Laws, might be able to find thole Foundations. And he would 
« appeal unto all the world, whether they might not, with as much Juſtice, 
„and by as much Law, have ſeized upon the Eſtate of every Member of both 
c Houſes, who diſſented from that pretended Ordinance (which much the Ma- 
« jor part of the Houſe of Peers did, two or three ſeveral times) as they had 
© invaded that Power of His over the Militia, becauſe he, upon reaſons they 
had not ſo much as pretended to Anſwer, refuſed to Conſent to that Propo- 
“ ſition. | Wn „ 

And if no better Effects, than loſs of Time, and hinderance of the publiek 
„Affairs, had been found by his Anſwers and Replies, all good Men might 
judge by whoſe Default, and whoſe want of Duty, ſuch Effects had been; 
ce for as his End, indeed his only End, in thoſe Anſwers and Replies, had been 
te the ſettlement and compoſure of publick Affairs; ſo, he was aſſured, and moſt 


Men did believe, that if that due regard aud reverence had been given to his 


Words, and that conſent and obedience to his Counſels, which he expected, 
« there had been, before that time, a chearful Calm upon the face of the whole 
Kingdom; every Man enjoying his own, with all poſſible peace and ſecurity 
« that can be imagined ; which ſurely thoſe Men did not deſire, who (after all 
* thoſe Acts of Juſtice, and Favour paſſed by him, this Parliament; all thoſe 
« Sufferings, and Aﬀronts, endured and undergone by him) thought fir ſtill to 
*« reproach him with Ship-money, Coate and ConduQt-money, and other things 
© ſo abundantly declared, as that Declaration it ſelf confeſſed, in the general 
© Remonſtrance of the State of the Kingdom, publiſhed in November laſt ; 
© which his Majeſty wonder'd to find now avow'd to be the Remonſtrauce 
* of both Houſes; and which, he was ſure, was preſented to him only by the 


% Houſe of Commons; and did never, and, he was confident, in that cime 


© could never have paſſed the Houſe of Peers; the Concurrence, and Authority 


© of which, was not then thought neceſſarv. Should his Majeſty believe rhoſe 


© Reproaches to be the Voice of the Kingdom of England? That all his loving 


Subjects eaſed, refreſhed, ſtrengthen'd, and abundantly ſatisfied with his Acts 


“ of Grace and Favour towards them, were willing to be involved in thoſe un- 
© thankful Expreſſions ? He would appeal to the Thanks, and Acknowledge- 
e meats, publiſhed in the Petitions of moſt of the Counties of England; to 
ce the Teſtimony, and Thanks, be had received from both Houſes of Parlia- 
“ment; how ſeaſonable, how agreeable that uſage was to his Majeſty's Merit, 
Sor their former Expreſſions. 5 

* His Majeſty ſaid, he had not at all ſwerved, or departed from his Reſolu- 
tions, or Words, in the beginning of this Parliament: He had ſaid, he was 
*, reſolved to put himſelf freely, and clearly upon the Love and Affection of his 
* Engliſh Subjects; and he ſaid fo ſtill, as far as concerns England. And he cal- 
© led Allmighty God to Witneſs, all his Complaints and Jealouſies, which had 
© never been cauſleſs, nor of his Houſes of Parliament (but of ſome few Schiſ- 
© matical, FaQious, and Ambitious Spirits; and upon grounds, as he feared 
&« 2 ſhort time would juſtify to the world) bis Denial of the Milicia, his abſent- 
“ ing himſelf from Londen, had been the effects of an upright, and faithful Af- 
e fection to his Engliſh Subjects; that he might be able, through all the incon- 
© yeniences he might be compelled to wreſtle with, at laſt to preſerve, and re- 
© ſtore their Religion, Laws, and Liberties unto them. 


« Since the Proceeding againſt the Lord Ximbolton, and the five Members 


* was ſtill looked upon, and ſo often preſſed, as ſo great an advantage againſt 
„his Majeſty, that no Retractation made by him, nor no Action ſince that time 
committed againſt Him, and the Law of the Land, under the pretence of Vin- 
dication of Priviledge, could ſatisfy the Contrivers of that Declaration, but 
that they would have his good Subjects believe, The Accuſation of choſe ſix 
„Members muſt be a Plot for the breaking the Neck of the Parliament (a 
* ſtrangeArrogance if any of thoſe Members had the Penning of that Declaration) 
* and that it was ſo often urged e him, as if by that fingle, caſual Miſtake 
| Ju uu 
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of his, in Form only, he had forfeited all Duty, Credit, and Allegiance from 
ce his People, he ſaid, he would, without endeavouring to excuſe that, which in 
truth was an Errour (his going to the Honſe of Commons) give his People a full 
« and clear narration of the matter of Fact; aſſuring himſelf, that his good 
% Subjects would not find his carriage in that buſineſs, ſuch as had been reported. 
« His Majeſty ſaid, that when he reſolved, upon ſuch grounds as, when they 
* ſhould be publiſhed, would ſatisfy the world, that it was fit, for his own 
Safety and Honour, and the Peace of the Kingdom, to proceed againſt 
** thoſe Perſons 3 tho' he well knew, there was no degree of Priviledge in 
de that Caſe, yet to ſhew his deſite of Correſpondence with the two Houſes 
* of Parliament, he choſe rather than to apprehend their Perſons by the ordi- 
* nary Miniſters of Juſtice (which, according to the opinion, and practice of 


former times, he might have done) to command his Atturney General, to 


< acquaint his Houſe of Peers with his intention, and the general matters of 
* his charge (which was yet more particular, than a meer accuſation) and to 
* proceed accordingly ; and at the ſame time ſent a ſworn Servant, a Serjeant 
* at Armes, to the Houſe of Commons, to acquaint them, that his Majeſty did 
&* accuſe, and intended to proſecute the five Members of that Houſe for High- 
“ Freaſon ; and did require, that their Perſons might be ſecured in Cuſtody. 
* This he did, not only to ſhew that he intended not to violate, or invade 
ce their Priviledges, but to ufe more Ceremony towards them, than he then con- 
e ceived in juſtice might be required of him; and expected at leaſt ſuch an An- 
© ſwer, as might inform him, if he were out of the way; but he received none 
© at all; only in the Inſtant, without offering any thing of their Priviledges to 
his confideration, an Order was made, and the ſame night publiſhed in Print, 


That if any Perſon whatſoever, ſhould offer to arreſt the Perſon. of any Mem- 


© ber of that Houſe, without firſt acquainting that Houſe therewith, and re- 
©« ceiving further Order from that Houſe, that it ſhould be Lawful for ſach 
cc Member, or any Perſon, to reſiſt them, and to ſtand upon his, or their Guard 
© of Defence; and to make Reſiſtance, according to the Proteſtation taken to 


„ Defend the Priviledge of Parliament: And this was the firſt time that he | 
heard the Proteſtation might be wreſted to ſuch a ſenſe, or that in any Caſe, 
e tho? of the moſt undoubted and unqueſtionable Priviledge, it might be Lawful 


* for any Perſon to reſiſt, and uſe violence againſt a publick Miniſter of Juſtice, 
armed with Lawſul Authority; tho” his Majeſty well knew, that even ſuch a 
«© Miniſter might be puniſhed for executing ſuch Authority. e . 

„ Upon Viewing that Order, his Majeſty confeſſed, he was ſomewhat ama- 
* zed, having never ſeen, or heard of the like; tho' he had known Members 
of either Houſe committed without ſo much Formality as he had uſed, and 
* upon Crimes of a far inferior nature to thoſe, he had ſuggeſted ; and having 


© no courſe propoſed him for his Proceeding, he was, upon the matter, only 


_ © told, that againſt thoſe Perſous he was not to proceed at all; that they were 


t above His reach, or the reach of the Law, It was not eaſy for him to reſolve 
© what to do: If he imployed his Miniſters of Juſtice in the uſual way for their 
< apprehenſion, who without doubt would not have refuſed to have executed 
cc his Lawful Commands, he ſaw what oppoſition, and reſiſtance, was like to be 
« made; which, very probably, might have coſt ſome Blood: If he fate ſtill, 
and deſiſted upon that Terrour, he ſhould, at the beſt, have confeſſed his own 


want of Power, and the weakneſs of the Law. In that ſtreight, he put on a 


<.ſaddain Reſolution, to try whether his own Preſence, and a clear diſcovery of 
& his Intention, which happily might not have been ſo well underſtood, could 
ec remove thoſe Doubts, and prevent thoſe Inconveniences, which ſeem'd to 
<« have been threaten'd; and, thereupon, he reſolved to go, in his own Perſon, 
« to the Houſe of Commons; which he diſcovered not, till the very minute of: 
&« his going; when he ſent out Orders, that his Servants, and ſuch Gentlemen 
*c25 were then in his Court, ſhould attend him to Weſtminſter ; but giving them 
« expreſs Command, as he had expreſſed in his Anſwer to the Ordinance, that 
no Accidents, or Provocation, ſhould draw them to any ſuch Action, as might 
e imply a purpoſe of Force in his Majeſty: And Himſelf, requiring thoſe of 
ce his Train not to come within the Door, went into the Houſe of Commons; 
© the hare doing of which, he did not then conceive, would have been thought 


“ more a breach of Priviledge, than if he had gone to the Houſe of Peers, and 


© ſent for them to come to him; which was the uſual cuſtom. « He 
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He uſed the beſt Expreſſions he could, to aſſure them how far he was from 
„any intention of violating their Priviledges; that he intended to proceed le- 
« gally, and ſpeedily againſt the Perſons he had accuſed ; and deſired therefore, 
„if they were in the Houle, that they might be delivered to him; or if ab- 
« ſent, that ſuch courſe might be taken for their forth coming, as might ſatis- 
« fy his juſt Demands, and ſo he departed, having no other purpoſe of Force, 
«© if they had been in the Houſe, than he had before proteſted, before God, in 
cc his Anſwer to the Ordinance. They had an account now of His part of that 
* ſtory fully ; his People might judge freely of it. What followed on Their 
« part (tho? that Declaration ſaid, it could not withdraw any part of their re- 


« yerence and obedience from his Majeſty; it might be any part of Theirs it 


did not) he ſhould have too much cauſe hereafter to inform the World. | 

« His Majeſty ſaid, there would be no end of this diſcourſe, and of upbraiding 
« him with evil Counſellors, if, upon his conſtant denial of knowing any, they 
e would not vouchſafe to inform him of them; and after eight Months amuſing 
« the Kingdom with the expectation of the diſcovery of a Malignant Party, and 


* gf evil Counſellors, they would not at laſt name any, nor deicribe them. Let 


the Actions or Lives of Men be examined, Who had contrived, counſelled, a- 
_ © Qually conſented to grieve, and burthen his People; and if ſuch were now 

e about his Majeſty, or any againſt whom any notorious, malicious crime could 
& he proved, if He ſhelter'd and protected any ſuch, let his Injuſtice be publiſhed 
ce to the world: but till that were done Particularly and Manifeſtly (for he ſhould 


de neyer conclude any Man upon a bare, general Vote of the Major part of ei- 
ether, or both Houſes, till it were evident, that that Major part was without 


e Paſſion or Affection) he muſt look upon the charge that Declaration put upon 
&© him, of cheriſhing and countenancing a diſcontented party of the Kingdom a- 
« gainſt them, as a hevier and unjuſter Tax upon his Juſtice and Honour, than 
4 any He had, or could lay, upon the framers of that Declaration. And now, 
ec to countenance thoſe unhandſome Expreſſions, whereby they uſually had implied 
his Majeſty's connivance at, or want of Zeal againſt, the Rebellion of 1reland 
&* (ſo odious to all good Men) they had found a new way of exprobation : That 
c the Proclamation againſt thoſe bloody Traytors came not out, till the begin- 

4 ning of January, tho that Rebellion broke out in October; and then, by ſpecial 

« command from his Majeſty, but forty copies were appointed to be printed. 
« His Majeſty ſaid it was well known where he was at that time, when that Re- 


© bellion broke forth; in Scotland: That He immediately, from thence, recom- 


ei mended the care of that Buſineſs to both Houſes of Parliament here, after 
dc he had provided for all fitting Supplies from his Kingdom of Scotland; That 
cc after his return hither, he obſerved all thoſe Forms for that Service, which 
« he was adviſed to by his Council of Ireland, or both Houſes of Parliament 
«here; and if no Proclamation iſſued out ſooner (of which, for the preſent, 
«he was not certain; but thought that others, by his directions, were iſſued 
ee before that time) it was, becauſe the Lords Juſtices of the Kingdom deſired 


« them no ſooner; and when they did, the Number they deſired was but Twen- 


© ty ; which they adviſed might be ſigned by his Majeſty ; which he, for expe- 
« dition of the Service, commanded to be printed ; a Circumſtance not required 
e by them: thereupon he ſigned more of them, than his Juſtices deſired ; all 
& which was very well known to ſome Members of one, or both Houſes of Par- 
« liament ; who had the more to Anſwer, if they forbore to expreſs it at the 
A paſſing of that Declaration; and if they did expreſs it, he had the greater 
& reaſon to complain, that ſo envious an Aſperſion ſhould be caſt on his Majeſty 
to his People, when they knew well kow to anſwer their own Objection. 
„What that Complaint was againſt the Parliament, put forth in His Name, 
* which was ſuch an Evidence and Countenance to the Rebels, and ſpoke the 
© fame Language of the Parliament which the Rebels did; he ſaid he could not 
“ underſtand. All his Anſwers and Declarations had been, and were, own'd 
« by himſelf; and had been atteſted under his own hand; if any other had 
& heen publiſhed in his Name, and without his Authority, it would be eaſy for 
« both Houſes of Parliament to diſcover, and apprehend the Authors: And 
he wiſhed that whoſoever was truſted with the Drawing, and Penning 
* that Declaration, had no more Authority, or Cunning to impoſe upon, or de- 
«* ceive a Major part of thoſe 0 5 by 2 it MON A* any 1 * 5 
« i with his Majeſty to publiſh in his Name any thing, but the ſenſe, an 
. prevail with his Majeſty to P Nen thing, but | « refolw- 
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* reſolution of his own Heart: or that the contriver of that Declaration could 
*© with as good a Couſcience call God to Witneſs that all his Counſels and En- 
** deavours had been free from all private Aimes, perſonal Reſpects or Paſſions 
* whatſoever, as his Majeſty had done, and did, That he never had, or knew of 
s any ſuch Reſolution of bringing up the Army to London. 

« And fince that new Device was found out, inſtead of Anſwering his reaſons - 
« of ſatisfying his juſt demands, to blaſt his Declarations and Anſwers, as if 
they were not his own; a bold, ſenſleſs Imputation : He ſaid he was ſure, that 
© every Anſwer, and Declaration, publiſhed by his Majeſty, was much more his 
© own, than any one of thoſe bold, threatning, and reproachful Petitions, and 
© Remonſtrances, were the Acts of either, or both Houſes. And if the pen- 
ener of that Declaration had been careful of the Truſt repoſed in him, he 
* would never have denied (and thereupon found fault with his Majeſty's juſt 


e Indignation) in the Text or Margent, that his Majeſty, had never been char- 


* ged with the Intention of any Force; and that in their whole Declaration, 
© there was no one word tending to any ſuch reproach ; the contrary whereof 
* was ſo evident, that his Majeſty was, in expreſs terms, charged in that Decla- 
ration, that he had ſent them gracious Meſlages, when, with His privity, 
« bringing up the Army was in agitation and, even 1n that Declaration, they 
% ſought to make the People believe fome ſuch thing to be proved, in the de- 


_< poſitions therewith publiſhed 3 wherein, his Majeſty doubted not, they would 


* as much fail, as they did in their cenſure of that Petition, ſhewed tormer]y 
* to his Majeſty by Captain Leg, and ſubſcribed by him C. R. which notwith- 
e ſtanding his Majeſty's full, and particular narration of the ſubſtance of that 
e Petition, the circumſtances of his ſeeing and approving it, that Declaration was 
* pleaſed to ſay, was full of Scandal to the Parliament, and might have proved 
* dangerous to the whole Kingdom. If they had that dangerous Petition in their 
© hands, his Majeſty ſaid, he had no reaſon to believe any tenderneſs towards him 
* had kept them from communicating it; if they had it not, his Majeſty ought 


4 to have been believed: But that all good People might compute their other 


<« pretended dangers by their clear underſtanding of that, the noiſe whereof had 


* not been inferiour to any of the reſt, his Majeſty ſaid he had recovered a trueCo- 
e py of the very Petition he had ſigned with C. R. which ſhould, in fit time, 


„be publiſhed 3 and which, he hoped, would open the eyes of his good Peo- 


_* ple. 


& Concerning his Warrant for Mr. Jermyn's Paſſage, his Anſwer was true, 
« and full; but for his black ſattin Suit, and white Boots, he could give no 


Ke Accou nt. x 


« His Majeſty had complained in his Declaration, and as often as he ſhould 
©« have occaſion to mention his return, and reſidence near London, he ſhould com- 


< plain, of the barbarous and ſeditious Tumults at Whitehall and Weſt miniſter ; 


'< which indeed had been ſo full of Seandal to his Government and danger to his 


„ Perſon, that he ſhould never think of bis return thither, till he had Juſtice for 
« what was paſt, and Security for the time to come: And if there were ſo great 
0 2 neceſſity, or deſire of his return, as was pretended, in all this time, upon ſo 
& often preſſing his deſires, and upon cauſes ſo notorious, he ſhould at leaſt have 
«* procured ſome Order for the future. But that Declaration told his Majeſty 
de he was, upon the matter, miſtaken; the reſort of the Citizens to Weſtminſter 
© was as lawtul, as the reſort of great Numbers every day in the Term to the 
* ordinary Courts of Juſtice ; They knew no Tumults. Strange! was the diſ- 
c orderly appearance of ſo many thonſand People, with Staves and Swords, 
crying through the Streets, Weftminſter-Hall, the Paſſage between both Hou- 
<« ſes (inſomuch as the Members could hardly paſs to and fro) No Biſhops, down 
cc with the Biſhops, No Tumults? What Member was there of either Houſe, 
ce that ſaw not thoſe Numbers, and heard not thoſe Cries? And yet lawſul Aſ- 
c ſemblies ! Were not ſeveral Members of either Houſe, aſſaulted, threaten'd, 


and evilly entreated ? And yet no Tumults! Why made the Houſe of Peers 2 


ce Declaration, and ſent it down to the Houſe of Commons for the ſuppreſſing 


of Tumults, if there were no Tumults ? And if there were any, why was 


© not ſuch a Declaration conſented to, and publiſhed ? When the Attempts were 
« ſo yiſible, and threats ſo loud to pull down the Abby at Wefminſter, had not 
ce his Majeſty juſt cauſe to apprehend, that ſuch People might continue their 
c work to White- Hall? Yet no Tumults 1 What a ſtrange time are we in, gs Lo 
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e few impudent, malicious (to give them no worſe term) Men ſhould caſt 
« ſuch a Miſt of errour before the eyes of both Houſes of Parliament, as that 
they either could not, or would not, ſee how manifeſtly they injured them- 
“ ſelves, by maintaining thoſe viſible untruths. His Majeſty ſaid, he would 
«© ſay no more: by the help of God and the Law, he would have Juſtice for 
« thoſe Tumults. | 7 F'Y 
From excepting, how weightily every Man might judge to what his Maje- 
ce ſty had ſaid, that Declaration proceeded to cenſure him for what he had Not 
« ſaid ; for the prudent Omiſſions in his Anſwers : His Majeſty had forborn to 
« ſay any thing of the words ſpoken at Kerſingron; or the Articles againſt his 
4e deareſt Conſort, and the Accuſation of the ſix Members: Of the laſt, his Ma- 
« jeſty ſaid, he had ſpoken often; and, he thought, enough of the other two; 
* but having never accuſed any (tho' God knew what truth there might be in ei- 
ce ther) he had no reaſon to give any particular Anſwer. | 
He ſaid, he did not reckon himſelf bereaved of any part of his Prerogative ; 


« which he was pleaſed freely, for a time, to part with by Bill; yet he muſt ſay, 


© he expreſſed a great Truſt in his two Houſes of Parliament, when he deveſted 
* himſelf of the power of diſſolving this Parliament; which was a juſt, neceſ- 
ce ſary, and proper Prerogative. But he was glad to hear their reſolution, that it 


ce ſhould not encourage them to do any thing, which otherwiſe had not been fit 
to have been done: If it did, it would be ſuch a breach of Truſt, as God 


* would require an Account for at their hands, 
For the Militia, he had ſaid ſo much of it before, and the Point was ſo well 


ce underſtood by all Men, that he would waſte time no more in that Diſpute. He 
© never had ſaid, there was no ſuch thing as an Ordinance, tho' he knew that 


© they had been long diſuſed, but that there was never any Ordinance or could 


« be any, without the King's conſent z and that was true: And the unneceſſary 
e Precedent, cited in that Declaration, did not offer to prove the contrary. But 


ti enongh of that; God and the Law muſt determine that buſineſss. 
Neither had that Declaration, given his Majeſty any ſatisfaction concerning 


© the Votes of the fifreenth and ſixteenth of March laſt ; which he muſt declare, 


* and appeal to all the world in the Point, to be the greateſt violation of his 


„ Majeſty's Priviledge, the Law of the Land, the Liberty of the Subject, and 
« and the Right of Parliament, that could be imagined. One of thoſe Votes 
© was, and there would need no other to deſtroy the King and People, That when 
© the Lords and Commons (it is well the Commons are admitted to their part 
* in Judicature) ſhall declare what the Law of the Land is, the ſame muſt be 


* aſſented to, and obeyed: that is the ſenſe in few words. Where is every 


* Man's Property; every Man's Liberty? If the Major part of both Houſes de- 


ce clare, that the Law is, that the younger Brother ſhall inherit; what is be- 


« come of all the Families, and Eſtates in the Kingdom? If they declare, 


e that by the Fundamental Laws of the Land, ſuch a raſh Action, ſuch an un- 


© adviſed Word, ought to be puniſhed by perpetual Impriſonment, is not the 
« Liberty of the Subject, durante beneplacito, remedileſs? That Declaration 
© confefles, they pretend not to a power of making new Laws; that without 
© his Majelty, they could not do That: They needed no ſuch power, if their 
« Declaration could ſuſpend this Statute from being obeyed, or executed. If 
e they had power to declare the Lord Digby's waiting upon his Majeſty, at Hamp- 
te ton · Court, and thence viſiting ſome Officers at Kzngſton, with a Coach and fix 
4e Horſes, to be levying of War, and High-Treaſon; and Sir John Hotham's 
« defying his Majeſty to his face, keeping his Majeſty's Town, Fort, and Goods 
de againſt him, by force of Arms, to be an Act of Affection, and Loyalty 
„What needed a power of making new Laws? Or would there be ſuch a thing 

« He deſired his good Subjects to mark the reaſon, and conſequence of thoſe 
© Votes; and the progreſs they had already made, and how infinite the progreſs 
« might be. Firſt, they voted the Kingdom was in Imminent danger (it was 
te now above three Months ſince they diſcerned it) from Enemies abroad, and 
* from a Popiſh, and diſaffected party at home; that is matter of Fact; the 
Law follows: This Vote had given them Authority by Law, the Fundamen- 
© tal Laws of the Kingdom, to order and diſpoſe of the Militia of the King- 
dom; and, with this Power, and to prevent that danger, to enter into his 
« Majeſty's Towns, ſeiſe upon his Magazine, and, by Force, keep both from 


XXXx © him. 
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© him. Was not that. his Majeſty's Caſe ? Firſt, they Vote he had an Intention 
« tolevy War againſt his Parliament; that is matter of Fact: Then they de- 
« clareſuch.as ſhall aſſiſt him, to be guilty of High-Treaſon; that is the Law, 
** and proyed by two Statutes Themſelves knew to be repealed. No matter for 
«that, They declare it. Upon this ground they exerciſe the Militia; and ſo 
« Actually do that upon his Majeſty, which they had Voted He intended to do 
« upon Them. Who could not ſee the confuſion, that muſt follow upon ſuch 


power of Declaring? If. they ſnhould now Vote that his Majeſty did not write 


* this: Declaration, but that ſuch a One did it, which was ſtill matter of Fact; 
„ and then Declare, that, for ſo doing, he was an Enemy to the Common- 


„wealth; what was become of the Law that Man was born to? And if all 


* their Zeal for the defence of the Law, were but to defend that which they De- 
© clared to be Law; their own Votes; it would not be in their power to ſatis- 
« fy any Man of their good Intentions to the publick Peace, but fach who were 
4e willing to relinquiſh. their Litle to Magna Charta, and hold their Lives, and 
ec and Fortunes, by a Vote of the Major part of both Houſes. In.a word, his 


% Majeſty denied not, but they might have power to declare in a particular, 


* doubtful Caſe, regularly brought before them, what Law is: But to make a 
ce general Declaration, whereby the known rule of the Law might be croſſed, 
or altered, they had no power; nor could exerciſe any, without bringin 
ce the Life and Liberty of the Subject to a Lawlefs, and Arbitrary Subjection. 
His Majeſty had complained (and the world might Judge of the Juſtice, 
* and Neceſſity of that complaint) of the multitude of ſeditions Pamphlets, 
and Sermons ; and that Declaration told him, they knew he had ways enough 
jn his ordinary Courts of [Juſtice to puniſh thoſe ; ſo, his Majeſty ſaid, he had 


© to.pnniſh Tumults and Riots; and yet they would not ſerve his turn to keep 


de his Towns, his Forreſts, and Parks from violence. And it might it be, tho“ 
** thoſe Courts had ſt ill the Power to puniſh, they might have loſt the skill to 

% define, what Tumults and Riots are; otherwiſe a Jury in Southwark, legally 
1 8 | RE: IEF | a 1 5 
£ impaanelled to ex mine a Riot there, would not have been ſuperſeded, and 
ce the Sheriff enjoy n'd not to proceed, by virtue of an Order of the Houſe of 


Commons; which, it ſeem'd, at that time had the ſole power of Declaring, 


© But it was no wonder that they who could not ſee the Tumults, did not con- 
* {ider the Pamphlets and Sermons ; tho? the Author of The Proteſt ation Proteſted, 
© were well known to be Burton (that infamous diſturber of the Peace of 
© the Church and State) and that he Preached it at Meſtminſter, in the 
hearing of divers Members of the Houſe of Commons. But of ſuch Pam- 
© phlets and ſeditiaus Preachers (divers whereof had been recommended, if 


hot impoſed upon ſeveral Pariſhes, by ſome Members of both Houſes, by what 
Authority his Majeſty knew not) he would hereafter take a further Ac- 


„co unt. e 
His Majeſty ſaid, he confeſſed he had little skill in the Laws; and theſe 
e that had moſt, he found now were much to ſeek : Yet he could not underſtand 
or believe, that every ordinary Court, or any Court, had power to raiſe what 
Guard they pleaſed, and under what Command they pleaſed. Neither could 
* he imagine, what dangerous Effects they found by the Guard he appointed 
them; or indeed any the leaſt occaſion, why they needed any Guard at all. 
But of all the Imputations, ſo caufleſsly and unjuftly laid upon his Majeſty 


by that Declaration, he faid, he muſt wonder at that Charge ſo apparently, 


F andevidently Uatrue; That ſuch were continually preferred, and countenan- 
* cd by bim, who were friends or favourers, or related unto the chief Authors, 
K 28 Actors of that Arbitrary Power heretofore practiced, and complained of ; 
And on the other ſide, that ſuch as did appear agaiuſt it, were daily diſcoun- 
*.tenanced, and diſgraced. He ſaid, he would know one Perſon that contribu- 
ted to the Iils of thoſe times, or had dependance upon thoſe that did, whom 
# he did, or lately had countenanced, or preferred; nay, he was confident (and 
& he looked for no other at their hands) as they had been allways moſt Eminent 
& Aſſzrtors of the publick Liberties ; fo if they found his Majeſty inclined to 


 * any thing not agree ible to Honour and Juſtice, they would leave him to mor- 


©*© raw. Whether different Perſons had nor, and did not receive countenance 
© elſewhere, and upon what grounds, all men might judge; and whether his 
* Majeſty had not been forward enough to honour and prefer thoſe of the moſt 
* contrary opinion, how little comfort foever he had of thoſe STENT 3 
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te than Opinions. And therefore he had good cauſe to beſtow that admonition 
„(for his Majeſty aſſured them, it was an admonition of his Own) upon both 


 « his Houſes of Parliament, to take heed of inclining, under the ſpecious ſhews 
« of Neceſſity and Danger to the exerciſe of ſuch an Arbitrary Power, they 


ce before complain'd of: The Advice would do no harm, and he ſhould be glad 
«© to ſee it followed. | a ; . | 
« His Majeſty asked, if all the ſpecious Promiſes, and loud Profeſſions, of 
© making him a great and glorious King; of ſettling a greater Revenue upon 
ce his Majeſty, than any of his Anceſtors had enjoyed; of making him to be ho- 
&« nour'd at home, and fear'd abroad? were reſolved into this, That they would 
&« he ready to ſettle his Revenue in an Honourable proportion, when he ſhould 
«© pat himſelf into ſuch a poſture of Government, that his Subjects might be 
ec ſecure to enjoy his juſt Protection for their Religion, Laws, and Liberties? 
© What poſture of Government they intended, he kne not; nor could he ima- 
ce gine what ſecurity his good Subjects could defire for their Religion, Laws, 
«and Liberties, which he had not offer'd or fully given. And was it ſuitable to 


© the Duty and Dignity of both Houſes of Parliament, to Anſwer his parti- 


« cular, weighty Expreſſions of the cauſes of his remove from London, ſo ge- 
ce nerally known to the Kingdom, with a Scoff; That they hoped he was driven 
« from thence, not by his own fears, but by the fears of the Lord Dig, and his 
cc retinus of Cavaliers; Sure, his Majeſty ſaid, the Penner of that Declaration, 
ce jnſerted that ungrave and inſolent Expreſſion, as he had done divers others, 
« without the conſent, or examination of both Houſes ; who would not ſo 
« lightly have departed from their former profeſſions of Duty to his Majeſty. 
« Whether the way to a good underſtanding between his Majeſty, and his 


ce People, had been as zealouſly preſſed by Them, as it had been profeſſed, and 


ce lefired by Him, would be eaſily diſcerned by them, who obſerved, that He 


' & had left no publick Act undone on his part, which, in the leaſt degree, might 


ce he neceſſary to the peace, plenty, and ſecurity of his Subjects: And that They 
ec had not diſpatched one Act, which had given the leaſt evidence of their par- 
ce ticular affe&tion, and kindneſs to his Majeſty ; bur, on the contrary, had diſ- 


« countenanced and hinder'd the Teſtimony other Men would give to him of 
cc their affections. Witneſs the ſtopping, and keeping back the Bill of Subſidies, 
* granted by the Clergy allmoſt a year ſince; which, tho* his Perſonal wants 


« were ſo notoriouſly known, they would not, to that time, paſs ; ſo not only 
« forbearing to ſupply his Majeſty themſelves, but keeping the love, and bounty 
tc of other Men from him; and affording no other Anſwers to all his defires, all 
te his reaſons (indeed not to be Anſwer'd) than that he muſt not make his un- 


«derſtanding, or reaſon, the Rule of his Government; but. ſuffer himſelt to be 


« aſſiſted (which his Majeſty never denied) by his Great Council. He ſaid, he 


© required no other Liberty to his Will, than the meaueſt of them did (he 


te wiſhed they would allways uſe that Liberty) not to conſent to any thing 
« evidently contrary to his confcience, and underſtanding : And he had, and 


ce ſhould allways give as much eſtimation, and regard to the Advice, and Coun- 
e ſel of both Houſes of Parliament, as ever Prince had done: But he ſhould 
c never, and he hoped his People would never, account the Contrivance of a 


& £0 Seditious Perſons, a Maliznant Party, who would ſacrifice the 
8 > to their own fury and ambition, the Wiſdom of Parliament; 
and that the juſtifying, and defending of ſuch Perſons (of whom, and of their 
« particular, finiſter ways, to compaſs their own bad ends, his Majeſty would 
« ſhortly inform the world) was not the way to preſerve Parliaments, but was 
e the oppoſing, and preferring a few unworthy Perſons, before their Duty to 
* their King, or Care of the Kingdom. They would have his Majeſty remem- 
© ber, that His Reſolutions did concern Kingdoms, and therefore not to be 
4 molded by his own underſtanding : He ſaid, he did well remember it; but he 


* ould have Them remember, that when their Conſultations endeavoured to 


© jeſſen the Office, and Dignity of a King, they medled with that which is not 
«© within their determination, and of which his Majeſty muſt give an Account 
e to God, and his other Kingdoms, and muſt maintain with the Sacrifice of 
* his Life. | 5 
« Laſtly, that Declaration told the People of a preſent, deſperate, and mali- 
2 cious Plot the Maliguant P arty Was then acting, under the plauſible notions of 
f VEE: oy Xxx xx 2 * ſtirring 
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* ſtirring Men up to a care of preſerving the King's Prerogative; maintainin 
© the diſcipline of the Church; upholding and continuing the reverence, and ſo. 
** Jemnity of God's Service; and encouraging Learning (indeed plauſible, and 


© Honourable notions to act any thing upon) and that upon thoſe grounds divers 


* mutinous Petitions had been framed in London, Kent, and other places: His 


„ Majeſty asked upon what grounds theſe Men would have Petitions framed ? 


Had ſo many Petitions, even againſt the form, and conſtitution of the King. 
dom and the Laws eſtabliſhed, been joy fully received, and accepted? And 
* ſhould Petitions framed upon thoſe grounds be called Mutinous? Had a mul- 
* titude of mean, unknown, inconſiderable, contemptible Perſons; about 
* the City, and Suburbs of London, had liberty to Petition againſt the Govern- 
* ment of the Church; againſt the Book of Common Prayer; againſt the Free- 
dom, and Priviledge of Parliament; and been thanked for it; and ſhould 
* it be called Mutiny, in the greateſt and beſt Citizens of London, and the 
** Gentry and Commonality of Kent, to frame Petitions upon thoſe grounds; 
* and to deſire to be governed by the known Laws of the Land, not by Orders 
© and Votes of either, or both Houſes ? Could this be thought the Wiſdom, and 
* Juſtice of both Houſes of Parliament? Was it not evidently the work of a 
* Faction, within or without both Houſes, who deceived the Truſt repoſed in 
them; and had now told his Majeſty, what Mutiny was? To ſtir Men up to 


a care of preſerving his Prerogative, maintaining the diſcipline of the Church, 


* upholding and continuing the reverence, and ſolemnity of God's Service, en- 
* couraging of Learning, was Mutiny. Let Heaven and Earth, God and Man, 
* judge between his Majeſty and theſe Men: And however ſuch Petitions were 
© there called Mutinous ; and the Petitioners threaten'd, diſcountenanced, cen- 
* ſured, aud impriſoned ; if they brought ſuch Petitions to his Majeſty, he would 
** graciouſly receive them; and defend Them, and their Rights, againſt what 
* Power ſoever, with the uttermoſt hazard of his being. 8 5 

_ © His Majeſty ſaid, he had been the longer, to his very great pain, in this 
& Anſwer, that he might give the world ſatisfattion, even in the moſt trivial 
* Particulars, which had been objected againſt him; and that he might not be 
again reproached, with any more prudent Omiſſions. If he had been compelled 
** to ſharper Language, than his Majeſty affected, it might be conſider'd, how 
** vile, how inſufferable his Provocations had been: And, except to repel force 
* were to aſſault, and to give punctual and neceſſary Anſwers to rough, and in- 
te ſolent Demands, were to make Invectives, he was confident the world would 
* accuſe his Majeſty of too much mildneſs; and all his good Subjects would 


think, he was not well dealt with; and would judge of his Majeſty, and of 


The King's 
Anſwer tothe 
Declaration 
of May 26. 
164.2. 


* their own happineſs, and ſecurity in him, by his Actions; which he deſired 
s might no longer proſper, or have a Bleſſing from God upon them, and his Ma- 


r jeſt y, than they ſhould be directed to the Glory of God in the maintenance of 


*© the true Proteſtant Profeſſion ; to the preſervation of the Property and Liber- 
** ty of the Subject, in the obſervation of the Laws; and to the maintenance of 


< the Rights and Freedom of Parliament, in the allowance and protection of all 


* their juſt Priviledges. 

This Declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, but his Majeſty likewiſe ſet forth 
an Anſwer to that other Declaration, of the 26th of May; in which he ſaid, 
* That whoſoever looked over the late Remonſtrance, entituled A Declaration 
* of the Lords and Commons, of the 26th of May, would not think that his Maje- 
& ſty had great reaſon to be pleaſed with it; yet he could not but commend the 
© plain dealing, and ingenuity of the framers, and contrivers of that Declaration 
„(which had been wrought in a hotter, and quicker forge than any of the reſt) 
4 who would no longer ſuffer his Majefty to be affronted by being told, they would 
*© make him a great. and glorious King; whillt they uſed all poſſible skill, to re- 
© duce him to extreme want, and indigency ; and that they would make him to 
ci be loved at home, and feared abroad; whilſt they endeavour'd, by all poſſible 
&© ways, to render him odious to his good Subjects, and contemptible to all Fo- 
te reign Princes; but, like round dealing Men, told him, in plain Engliſh, That 
ce they had done him no wrong, becauſe he was not capable of receiving any; and 
e that they had taken nothing from him, becauſe he had never any thing of his 
« own to loſe. If that Doctrine were true, and that indeed he ought to be of 
** no other conſideration, than they had informed his People in that Declara 1 79 
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* that Gentleman was much more excuſable, that ſaid publickly, unreproved, 
„That the happineſs of the Kingdom did not depend on his Majeſty or upon any of 
the Royal branches of that Root: And the other, who ſaid; his Majeſty was not 
« worthy to be King of England; Language very monſtrogy to be allow'd by ei- 
ether Houſe of Parliament; and of which, by the help of God, and the Law, 
_ * he muſt have ſome examination. But he doubted not, al his good Subjects did 

© now plainly diſcern, thro' the maſque and vizzard of their hypocriſy, what 
* their defiga was; and would no more look upon the framers and contrivers 
Hof that Declaration, as upon both Houſes of Parliament (whoſe Freedom, and 
„ juſt Priviledges he would allways maintain; and in whoſe behalf, he was as 
© much ſcaudafzed as for Himſelf) but as a faction of Malignant and Schiſmati- 
« cal, and Ambitious Perſons ; whoſe deſign was, and allways had been to alter 
* the whole frame of Government, both of Church and State; and to ſubject 
„ both King and People to their own Lawleſs, Arbitary Power, and Govern= 
ment; of whoſe Perſons, and of whoſe deſigns his Majeſty ſaid, he would, with- 
iu a ſhort time, give his good Subjects and the world a full, and, he hoped, a 
« ſatis factory Narration. 5 ay 

© The contrivers and Penners of that Declaration (of whom his Majeſty would 
he only underſtood to ſpeak, when he mention'd any of their undutitul Acts a- 
“ gainſt him) ſaid that the great Affairs of the Kingdom, and the miſerable 


« bleeding condition of Jreland, would afford them little leiſure to ſpend their 


time in Declarations, Anſwers, and Replies. Indeed, his Majeſty faid, the mi- 
* ſerable, and deplorable condition of both Kingdoms would require ſomewhat 
* elſe at their hands : But he would gladly know how they had ſpent their time 
* fince the receſs (then allmoſt eight Months) but in Declarations, Remonſtrances, 
* and Iuvectives againſt his Majeſty, and his Government; or in preparing mat- 
ter for them. Had his Majeſty iavited them to any ſuch expence of time, by 
« beginning Arguments of that Nature ? Their Leiſure or their Inclination, 
* was not as they pretended: and what was their printing and publiſhing their 
* Petitions to him; their Declarations, and Remonſtrances of him; their odious 
Votes and Reſolutions, ſometimes of one, ſometimes of both Houſes againſt his 


© Majeſty (never in that manner communicated before this Parliament) but an 


© Appeal to the People? And, in God's name, let them judge of the Perſons 
** they had truſted. _ DR 

„Their firſt quarrel was (as it was allways, to let them into their frank expreſ- 
* ſions of his Majeſty, and his Actions) againſt the Malignant Party; whom they 
* were pleaſed ſtill to call, and never to prove to be his evil Counſellors. But 
„indeed nothing was more evident by their whole proceedings, than that by the 
* Mi1lign int Party, they intended all the Members of both Houſes, who agreed not 
„ with them in their opinion (thence had come their diſtinQion of good and bad 
«© Lords; of Perſons ill affe&ed to the Houſe of Commons; who had been pro- 
ce ſcribed, and their Names liſted, and read in Tumults) and all the Perſons of the 
* Kingdom, who approve not of their Actions. So that if in truth they would be 
ce {ngennous, and name the Perſons they intended; Who would be the Men, upon 
* whom the imputation of Malignity would be caſt, but They who had ſtood 
&* ſtoutly, and immutably for the Religion, the Liberties, the Laws; for all pub- 
ce lick Intereſts ? (fo long as there was any to be ſtood for) They, who had all- 
ways been, and ſtill were, as zealous Profeſſors; and fome of them as able and 
<« earneſt Defenders of the Proteſtant Doctrine againſt the Church of Rome, as any 
 & were: Who had often, and earneſtly beſought his Majeſty to conſent, that no 
<« {a1diff. rear, and unneceſſary Ceremony, might be preſſed upon weak and tender 
© ennſciences, and that he would agree to a Bill for that purpoſe ? T hey to whoſe 
« Wiſdom, Courage, and Counſel, the Kingdom owed as much as ir could to 
ee Subjects; and upon whoſe uablemiſhed Lives, Envy it ſelf could lay no tmputa- 
« tion ; nor endeavoured to lay any, until their Virtues brought them to his Ma- 
© jeſty's Knowledge, and Favour ? His Majeſty ſaid, if the Contrivers of that De- 
e 4Jarition would be faithful to themſelves, and conſider all thoſe Perſons of 
e both Houſes, whom they, in their own conſcieaces, knew to diſfent from them 
in the Matter, and Language of that Declaration, and in all thoſe undutiful 
„Actions of which he complaiged, they would be found in Honour, Fortune, 
* Wiſiom, Reputation, aud Weight, if not in Number, much Superior to them. 
So much for the evil Counſellors. 


Yyyy © Then 
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T ce Then what was the evil Counſel it ſelf? His Majeſty's coming from Lendon 


c (where He, and many, whoſe affeckions to him were very eminent, were in 
« danger every day to be torn in Pieces) to Tork; where his Majeſty, and all 
« ſuch as would put themſelves under his Protection, might live, he thanked 
« God and the Loyalty and Affection of that good People, very ſeeurly : His not 
c ſubmitting himfelf abſolutely (and renouncing his own underſtanding) to the 
« Votes, and Reſolutions of the Contrivers of that Declaration, when they told his 
ce Majeſty that they were above him; and might by his own Authority, do with 
“e his Majeſty what they pleaſed : and his not being contented, that all his good 
ee gubject's Lives, and Fortunes, ſhould be diſpoſed of by their Votes; but by 
ce the known Law of the Land. This was the evil Counſel given, and taken: And 
« would not all Men believe, there needed much Power and Skill of the Malignant 
ce Party, to infuſe that Counſel into him? And then to apply the Argument 
© the Contrivers of that Declaration made for themſelves, was it probable, or 
cc or poſſible, that ſuch men, whom his Majeſty had mention d (who muſt have ſo 
&« great a ſhare in the miſery) ſhould take ſuch pains in the procuring thereof; and 
ce and ſpend ſo much time, and run ſo many hazards, to make themſelyes Slaves, 
te and to ruin the Freedom of this Nation - | 

His Majeſty ſaid (with a clear and upright Conſcience, to God Allmighty) 
© whoſoever harboured the leaſt thought in his breaſt of ruining or violating the 
„ publick Liberty or Religion of the Kingdom, or the juſt Freedom and pri- 
ce viledge of Parliament, let him be Accurſed; and he ſhould be no Counſellor 
4 of His, that would not ſay Amen. For the Contrivers of that Declaration he 
© had not ſaid any thing, which might imply any Inclination in them to be 
& Slaves. That which he had charged them with, was iuvating the publick 
Liberty; and his preſumption might be very ſtrong and vehen ent, that, tho 
& they had no mind to be Slaves, they were not unwilling to be yrants : What 


© js Tyranny, but to admit no rules to govern by, but their own Wills? And 
„they knew that the miſery of Athens was at the higheſt, when it ſaffer'd un- 


„der the thirty Tyrants, ; : : 
« His Majeſty ſaid, if that Declaration had told him (as indeed it might, and 
* as in juſtice it ought to have done) that the Precedents f any of his Anceſtors 


did fall ſhort, and much below what had been done by itim, this Parliament, in 


c point of Grace, and Favour to his People; he ſhould got otherwiſe have 


„ wonder'd at it, than at ſuch a truth in ſuch a place. Bur when to juſtify their 


ec having done more, than ever their Predeceſſors did, it told his good Subjects 
& (as moſt injuriouſly and inſolently it did) that the higheſt and moſt unwarrant- 
cc able Precedents of any of his Predeceſſors did fall ſhort, and much below what 
ec had been done to them this Parliament by Him. he muſt conteſs himſelf ama- 


red, and not able to underſtand them; and he muſt tel] thoſe ungrateful Men 


*© (who durſt tell their King, that they might, without want of Modeſty and Duty, 
« Depoſe him) that the condition of his Subjects, when, by whatſoever Acci- 
© qdents and Conjunctures of time, it was at worſt under his power, unto which, 


e by no default of His, they ſhould be ever again reduced, was, by many degrees, 


© more pleaſant and happy, than that to which their furious pretence of Refor- 
« mation had brought them. Neither was his Majeſty affraid of the higheſt Pre- 
% cedents of other Parliaments, which thoſe men Boldly (his good Subjects 


would call it worſe) told him they might, without want of Modeſty or Duty, 


„ make their Patterns. If he had no other ſecurity againſt thoſe Precedents, but 
« Their modeſty and duty, he was in a miſerable condition, as all Perſons would 
4 be who depended upon Them. = 5 

© That Declaration would not allow his Inference, that by avowing the Ack 
& of Sir John Hotham, they did deſtroy the Title, and Intereſt of all his Subjects 
« to'their Lands, and Goods, but confeſſed, if they were found Guilty of that 
«© Charge, it were indeed a very great Crime. And they did not, in that Decla- 
ration, admit themſelves guilty of that very Crime? Did they not ſay, Who 
** doubts but that a Parliament may diſpoſe of any thing, wherein his Majeſty, or 
* his Subjects had a right, in ſuch a way as that the Kingdom might not be in 
* danger thereby? Did they not then call Themſelves this Parliament, and chal- 
* Jlenpe that Power without his Conſent ? Did they not extend that Power to all 
«Caſes, where the neceſſity. or Common Good of the Kingdom was concerned? 
* And did they not arrogate to themſelves alone, the Judgment of that Dangers 
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« that Neceſlity, and that Common Good of the Kingdom? What was, if That 
« were not, to unſettle the ſecurity of all Men's Eſtates; and to expoſe them to 
« an Arbitrary Power of their own? If a Faction ſhould at any time by cunning, 
© or force, or abſence, or accident, prevail over a Major part of both Houſes ; 
and pretend that there were evil Counſellors, a Malignant Party, about the 
« the King; by whom the Religion, and Liberty of the Kingdom, were both in 
danger (this they might do, they had done it then) they might take away, be 
ce it from the Ring, or People, whatſoever they, in their judgments, ſhould think 
«fit. This was lawful, they had declared it ſo : Let the world judge, whether 
e his Majeſty had charged them unjuſtly ; and whether they were not guilty of the 
* Crime, which themſelves confeſſed (being proved) was a great One; and how 
« ſafely his Majeſty might commit the power, thoſe People deſired, into Their 
* hands; who, in all probability, would be no ſooner poſſeſſed of it, than they 
« would revive that Tragedy, which Mr. Hooker related of the Anahaptiſts in 


&« Germany ; who, talking of nothing but Faith, and the true Fear of God, and that 
« Riches and Honour were Vanity; at firſt, upon the great opinion of their Hu- 


« mility, Zeal, and Devotion, procured much reverence, and eſtimation with the 
« People ; after, finding how many Perſons they had enſnared with their Hypo- 
« criſy, they begun to propoſe to themſelves to reform both the Eccleſiaſtical, 
« and Civil Government of the State: Then, becauſe poſſibly they might meet 
« with ſome oppoſition, they ſecretly enter'd into a League of Aſſociation; and 
ce ſhortly after, finding the power they had gotten with the. credulous People, en- 
« riched themſelves with all kind of Spoile and Pillage; and juſtified themſelves 
te upon our Saviours promiſe, The meek ſball inherit the Earth; and declared Their 
« Title was the ſame, which the righteous Iſraelites had to the Goods of the 
te wicked Egyptians: His Majeſty ſaid, this ſtory was worth the reading at large, 
«2nd needed no application. N | 1 
« But his Majeſty might by no means ſay, that He had the ſame Title to his 
« Town of Hull, and the Ammunition there, as any of his Subjects had co their 
„Land, or Money: That was a Principle, that pulled up the Foundation of the 


% Liberty, and Property of every Subject. Why? becauſe the King's Property 


„ein his Towns, and in his Goods bought with the publick Monev, as they con- 
© ceive his Magazine at Hull to be, was inconſiſtent with the Subjects property 
jn their Lands, Goods, and Liberty. Did thoſe Men thick, tiiat as they afſu- 
med a power of declaring Law (and whatſoever contradicted that Declaration 
© broke their Priviledges) fo that they had a power of declaring Senſe, aud Rea= 
“ ſon, and impoſing Logick, and Syllogiſms on the Schools, as weli as Law up- 
on the People? Did not all Mankind know that ſeveral Men might have ſcveral 
„Rights, and Intereſts in the ſelf ſame Houle and Land, and yer neither deſtroy 
* the other? Was not the Intereſt of the Lord Paramount conumeut with that of 
*the Meſne Lord; and His with that of the Tenaut ; and yer iheir Properties 


or Interelts not at all confounded ? And why mighc not his Majeſty then have 
a full, Lawful Intereſt, and Property in the Town of Hul, and ye. his Subj- ts. 


© have a Property in their Houſes too? But he could not ſell, or give away at his 
ce Pleaſure this Town and Fort, as a private Man might do his Lands or Goods. 
“What then? Many men have noAuthority ts let, or let their Lea hs, or fe their 
“Land, have they therefore no Title to them, or Intereſt in them? May they 
© be taken from them, becauſe they cannot ſell them? He ſaid, the pur poſe of 
* his Journey to Hull, was neither to ſell, or give it away. 

„But for the Magazine, the Munition there, that he bought with his own 
„Money, he might ſurely have ſold that, lent, or given it away. No ; he 
© bought it with the publick Money; and the Proof is, They conceive it ſo; 
* and, upon that Conceit, had Voted, that it ſhould be taken from him. Ex- 
* cellent Juſtice ! ſuppoſe his Majeſty had kept that Money by him, and not 
bought Armes with ir, would they have taken it from him upon that Con- 
* ceit: Nay might they not, whereſoever that Money (for through how many 
* hands ſoever it hath paſſed, it is the publick Money ſtill, if ever it were) ſeiſe 
© it and take it from the owners? But the Towns, Forts, Magazine and King= 
a dom, is entruſted to his Majeſty ; and he is a Perſon truſted. His Majeſty ſaid, 
- he was ſo; God, and the Law had truſted him; and he had taken in Oath to 
J diſcharge that Truſt, for the good and ſafety of the People. W hat Oaths They 
had taken; he knew not, unleſs thoſe, which, in that violence, they had maui- 

. e E feitly, 
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| 2 feſtly, maliciouſly violated. Might any thing be taken from a Man, becauſe he 


C 


is ttuſted with it? Nay, may the Perſon himſelf take away the thing he truſts, 
** when he will, and in what manner he will? The Law had been otherwiſe, and 
© he believed, would: be fo held, notwithſtanding their Declarations. ; 

< But that Truſt ought to be managed by their Advice, and the Kingdom had 
« truſted Them for that purpoſe. Impoſlible, that the ſame Truſt ſhould be irre- 
* yocably committed to his Majeſty, and his Heirs for ever, and the ſame Truſt, 
de and a Power above that Truft (for ſo was the Power they pretended) be com- 
emitted to others. Did not the People, that ſent them, look upon them as a bo- 
dy but temporary, and diſſolvable at his Majeſty's pleaſure ? And canld it be be- 
© lieved, that they intended them for his Guardians, and Controlers in the ma- 
ce naging of that Truſt, which God and the Law had granted to Him, and to his 
* Polterity for ever? What the extent of the Commiſhon, and Truſt was, no- 


** thing could better teach them than the Writ, whereby they are met. His 


% Majeſty ſaid, he called them (and without that call, they could not have come 
** together) to be his Counſellors, not Commanders (for however they frequent- 
ly confounded them, the Offices were ſeveral) and Counſellors not in all things 


© but in ſome things, de quibuſdam arduis, &c. And they would eaſily find among 


© their Precedents, that Queen Fiiz. upon whoſe time all good Men looked with 
& reverence, committed one Wentworth a Member of the Houſe of Commons to the 
* Tower, fitting the Houſe, hut for propoſing that they might adviſe the Queen, 


© ina matter ſhe thought they had nothing to do to meddle in. But his Majeſty 


« js truſted: And is he the only Perſon truſted ? And might they do, what their own 
i clination and fury led them to? Were They not truſted by his Majeſty, when he 


© firſt ſent for them; and were they not truſted by him, when he pafſed them his 


“ promiſe, that he would not Diſſolve them? Could it be preſumed(and prefumpti- 
© 011+ £0 far with Them) that he truſted Them with a power todeſtroy himſelf, and 


to (iffalve his Government, and Authority? If the People might be allowed to 


make an equitable conſtruction of the Laws and Statutes, a Doctrine avowed b 

* Them, would not all his good Subjects ſwear, he never intended by that Act of 
„ Continn:nce, that they ſhould do what they have ſince done? Were they not 
< truſted by thoſe that ſent them? And were they truſted to alter the Govern- 
ment of Church and State; and to make themſelves perpetual Dictators over 
* the King, and P-ople ? Did they intend, that the Law it ſelf ſhould be ſubjeit 


to their Votes; and that whatſoever They ſaid, or did, ſhould be Lawful, be- 


* cauſe they declared it ſo? The Oaths they had taken who ſent them, and with- 
cout taking which, themſelves were not capable of their place in Parliament, 
made the one incapable of giving, and the other of receiving ſuch a Truſt ; un- 
© leſs they could perſwade his good Subjects, that his Majeſty is the only ſupreme 
* Head, and Governour in all Cauſes, and over all Perſons, within his Domi- 
* nions; and yet that they had a Power over him to conſtrain him to manage | 
* his Truſt, and Govern bis Power, according te their Diſcretion. — 

* The Contrivers of that Declaration told his Majeſty, that they would never 
ce allow him (an humble, and dutiful expreſhon) to be judge of the Law; That 
c belonged only to them; They might, and muſt, judge and declare. His Ma- 


< jeſty ſaid, They all knew what power the Pope, under pretence of interpreting 


„ Scriptures, and declaring Articles of Faith, tho” he decline the making the one 
„ or the other, had uſurped over Men's conſciences; and that, under colour of 
having power of ordering all things for the good of Men's Souls, he entitles 
« himſclf ro all the Kingdoms of the world: He would not accuſe the Framers of 


© that Declaration (how bold ſoever they were with his Majeſty) that they incli- 


© ned to Popery, of which another Maxim was, That all Men muſb ſubmit their 
«© Reaſon and Underſtanding and the Scripture it ſelf, to that declaring power 
« of his: Neither would he tell them, tho? They had told him ſo, that they uſe 
„the very Language of the Rebels of Ireland; and yet they ſay thoſe Rebels 


declare, that whatſoever they do, is for the Good of the King and Kingdom. 


&« But his gond Subjects would eaſily put the caſe to themſelves, whether if the 

« Papiſts in Ireland in truth were, or, oo Art or Accident, had made themſelves, 

« the Major part of both Houſes of PArliament there ; and had pretended the 

« Truſt in that Declaration from the Kingdom of /relavd; thereupon, had Voted 

their Religion and Liberty to be in danger of extirpation from a Malignant 

Party of Pibteſtants, and Puritans ; and therefore, that they would put 3 
c 


<£ Cunning, they would believe it the more [uſtifiable. . 
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* ſelves into a poſture of Defence; that the Forts, and the Militia of that King- 
dom were to be put into the hands of ſuch Perſons; as they, could Confide ii 
* that his Majeſty was indeed truſted with the Towns, Forts, Magazines, Tred- 
% ſares, Offices, and People of the Kingdom, for the good, ſafety, and beſt ad- 
© vantage thereof; but as his Truſt is for the uſe of the Kingdom, ſo it ought to 
ce be managed by the Advice of both Houſes of Parliament, whom the Kingdom 
had truſted for that purpoſe, it being their duty to ſee it. diſcharged according 
* to the condition, and true intent thereof, and by all poſſible means to prevent 
* the contrary: His Majeſty ſaid, let all his good Subjects conſider, if that Re- 
* bellion had been plotted with all that formality, and thoſe circumſtances de- 
% clared to be legal, at leaſt according to the Equitable ſenſe of the Law, and 


to be for the publick good, and juſtifiable by neceſlity, of which They were the 


® only Judges, whether, tho' they might have thought their deſign to be more 


** Nay let the Framers of that Declaration ask themſelves, if the evil Counſel- 
* lors, the Malignant Party, the Perſons ill affected, the Popiſh Lords aid their 
„ Adherents, ſhould prove now, or hereafter, to be a Major part of both Houſes 
** (for it had been declared that a great part of both Houſes had been ſuch, and 
* ſo might have been the Greater; Nay, the greater part cf the Houſe of Peers 
* was {till declared to be ſach, and his Majeſty had not heard of their converſion; 
* and thereupon it had been earneſtly preſſed, that the Major part of the Lords 
* might join with the Major part of the Houſe of Commons) would nis Majeſty 
be bound to conſent to all ſuch alterations, as thoſe Men ſhould propoſe to him 
and Reſolve to be for the publick Good: And "ſhould the Liberty, Property, 
* ana Security of all his Subjects depend on what ſuch Votes ſhonld declare to 
ce be Law? Was the Order of the Militia unfir, and unlawful, whilſt the Major 


part of the Lords refuſed to joyn in it (as they had done two or three ſeveral 


„ times, and it was never heard, before this Parliament, that they ſhould he ſo, 
* and ſo often. preſſed after a Diſſent declared) and did it grow immediately ne- 
* ceſſary for the publick ſafety, and lawful by the Law of the Land, aſſoon as fo 
* many of the diſſenting Peers were driven away (after their Names had been re- 
* quired at the Bar, contrary to the freedom, and foundation of Parliament) 
* that the other Opinion prevailed ? Did the Life, and Liberty of the Subject 
* depend upon ſuch Accidents of days, aid hours, that it was impoſſible for him 


eto know his Right in either? God forbid. 


% But now, to juſtify their Invaſion of his Majeſty's ancient, unqueſtioned 


© endoubted Right, ſettled and eſtabliſhed on his Majeſty and. his Poſterity by 


* God himſelf; confirm'd, and ſtrengthen'd by all poſſible Titles of Compact, 
„Laws, Oaths, perpetual and uncontradicted Cuſtom by his People; What 
c had they alledg'd to declare to the Kingdom, as They ſay, the obligation that 
« lyeth upon the Kings of this Realm to paſs all ſuch Bills, as are offer'd unto them 


by both Houſes of Parliament? A thing never heard of till that day: An Oath 


* (Authority enough for them to break all theirs) that is, or ought to be, taken 
by the Kings of this Realm, which is as well to remedy by Law ſuch Inconve- 
* niencies the King may ſuffer, as to keep, and protect the Laws allready in be- 
* ing : And the Form of this Oath, they ſaid, did appear upon a Record there 
„cited; and by a Clauſe in the Preamble of a Statute, made in the 25th year 
* of Edw. III. 5 5 my CE 

His Majeſty ſaid, he was not enough acquainted with Records to know whe- 
© ther that were fully, and ingenuouſly cited; and when, and how, and why, 
© the ſeveral Clauſes had been inſerted, or taken out of the Oaths formerly ad- 
e miniſter'd to the King's of this Realm: Yet he could not poſlibly imagine the 
* allertion that Declaration made, could be deduced from the words, or the mat- 
© ter of that Oath : for unleſs they had a power of declaring Latin, as well as 
* Law, ſure, elegerit, ſignified hath choſen, as well as will chooſe 4 and that it ſig- 
ce nified ſo there (beſides the Authority of the perpetual Practice of all ſuch ſuc- 
* ceeding times; a better Interpreter than their Votes) it was evident, by the 
reference it had to cuſtoms, conſuetudines quas Fulgus elegerit: And could that 
© be a Cuſtom, which the People ſhould chooſe after this Oath taken? And ſhould 
* a King be ſworn to defend ſuch Cuſtoms ? Beſides could it be imagined, that 
© he ſhould be bound hy Oath to paſs ſuch Laws (and ſuch a Law was the Bill 
they brought to him of the Militia) as ſhould put the power, Wherewith he was 
** traſted, out ot Himiclt into the hands of other Men; and divert and diſable 


212 « himſelf 
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« himſelf of all poſſible power to perform the preat buſineſs of the Oath; | 


© which was to protect them? If his Majeſty gave away all his power, or if it 
ce were taken from him, he could not protect any Man: And what diſcharge 
« would it be for his Majeſty, either before God or Man, when his Good Sub. 
&« jects, whom God and the Law had committed to his charge, ſhovld be wor. 
ce ried and ſpoiled, to fay that he truſted others to protect them? That js, to 
* do that Duty for him, which was eſſentially, and inſeparably his own. But 
<« that all his good Subjects might ſee how faithfully theſe Men, who aſſumed 
< this Truſt from them, deſired to diſcharge their Truſt ; he would be content. 
ed to pabliſh, for their ſatisfaction (a matter notoridus enough, but what 
© he himſelf never thought to have been put to publiſh, and of which the Framers 
& of that Declaration might as well have made uſe, as of a Latin Record they 
© knew many of his good Subjects could not, and many of themſelves did not 
« underſtand) the Oath it ſelf he took at his Coronation, warranted and enjoyn'd 
„to it by the Cuſtoms, and directions of his Predeceſſors ; and the Ceremony of 
ce theirs, and his taking it; they might find it in the Records of the Exche- 
« quer; This it is: 5 1 


The Sermon being done, the Arch. Biſnop goeth to the King, and asks his wil. 


lingneſs to take the Oath uſually taken by his Predeceſſors: 


The King ſheweth himſelf willing, and goeth to the Altar; the Arch-Biſhop 


Adminiſters theſe Queſtions, and the King Anſwereth them ſeverally : 


Epiſcopus. Sir, will you grant and keep, and by your Oath confirm to the Peo- 


ple of England, the Laws and Cuſtoms to them granted by the Kings of England, 


your Lawful and Religious Predeceſſors : And namely the Laws, Cuſtoms, and 
Franchiſes, granted to the Clergy, by the Glorious Ring Saint Edward, your 


Predeceſſor, according to the Laws of God, the true profeſſion of the Goſpel 


eſtabliſhed in this Kingdom, and agrecable to the Prerogative of the Kings 


thereof, and the Ancient Cuſtoms of this Realm? 


Rex. I grant, and promiſe to keep them. 
Epiſc. Sir, will you keep Peace, and godly agreement entirely, according to 


your power, both to God, the Holy Church, the Clergy, and the People ? 


Rex. I will keep it. | „ Bo 
Eßpiſc. Sir, will you, to your power, cauſe Law, Juſtice and Diſcretion, in 
Mercy and Truth, to be executed in all your Judgments ? 

Rex. I Will. 


Eßpiſc. Sir, will you grant to hold, and keep the Laws, and rightful Cuſtoms, 
which the Commonalty of this your Kingdom have; and will you defend, and 


uphold them to the honour of God, ſo much as in you lieth ? 


| Rex. I grant, and promiſe ſo to do. 


Then one of the Biſhops reads this Admonition to the King, before the 


People, with a loud Voice. | 
Our Lord and King, we beſeech you to pardon, and to grant, and to pre- 


ſerve unto us, and to the Churches committed to our charge, all Canonical Pri- 


viledges, and due Law, and juſtice; aud that you would protect, and defend us 


as every good King in his Kingdom ought to be Protector, and Defender of the 


Biſhops, and Churches under their Government. 
The King Anſwereth: 


With a willing and devout heart I promiſe, and grant my Pardon; and that! 
will preſerve and maintain to you, and the Churches committed to your 
Charge, all Canonical Priviledges, and due Law, and Juſtice ; and that I will be 
your Protector and Defender, to my power, by the aſliſtance of God, as every 
good King in this Kingdom in right ought to protect, and defend the Biſhops, 
and the Churches under their Government. | 

Then the King ariſeth, and is led to the Communion Table; where he makes 


a ſolemn Oath in ſight of the People, to obſerve the Premiſes ; and laying his 
Hand upon the Book, ſayetb, | 
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The things which I have before promiſed, I ſhall perform, and keep: So he! 
me God, and the Contents of this Book: : . , P : So help 


* His Majeſty ſaid, all the world might judge, whether ſuch Doctrine or ſuch 
„ Concluſions, as thoſe Men brought, could follow, or have the leaſt pretence, 
from that Oath: For the Preamble of the Statute they cited, that told his 
6 Majeſty, that the King was bound to remedy, by Law, the miſchiefs and da- 
* mages which happen to his People: His Majeſty ſaid, he was ſo; but asked, 
« whether the King were bound, by the Preamble of that Statute, to renounce 
&« his own judgment, his own underſtanding in thoſe miſchiefs, and of thoſe re- 
« medies ? How far forth he was obliged to follow the judgment of his Patlia- 
te ment, that Declaration ſtill confeſſed to be a queſtion. Without queſtion, he 
&« ſaid, none could take upon them to remedy even miſchiefs, but by Law, for 
ce fear of greater miſchiefs than thoſe they. go about to remedy. | 

„But his Majeſty was bound in juſtice to conſent to their Propoſals, becauſe 
ce there was a Truſt repoſed in his Majeſty to preſerve the Kingdom, by making 

«new Laws: He ſaid, he was glad there was ſo; then he was ſure no new Law 


could be made without His conſent : and that the gentleneſs of his Anſwer, le Roy 


« Paviſera, if it be no Denial, it is no Conſent; and then the matter was not 
«great. They would yet allow his Majeſty a greater latitude of granting, or de- 
« nying, as he ſhould think fit, in publick Acts af Grace, as Pardons, or the like 
Grants of favour : Why did they ſo? If thoſe Pardons and publick Acts of 
* Grace were for the publick Good (which they might Vote them to be) they 
« would then be abſolutely in their own diſpoſal : But had they left that power 
* to his Majeſty ? They had ſure, at leaſt, ſhared it with him: How elſe had 
< they got the power to pardon Serjeant-Major-General Skippor (a new Officer 
© of State, and a Subject his Majeſty had no Authority to ſend to ſpeak with) 
* and all other Perſons imployed by them, and ſuch as had imployed themſelves 


« for them, not only for what they had done, but for what they ſhould do ? If 


e they had power to declare ſich Actions to be no Treaſon, which his Majeſty 
* would not pardon ; fuch Actions to be Treaſon, which need no pardon ; the 

“ Latitude they allowed his Majeſty of granting, or. denying Pardons, was a 

« Jewel they might ſtill be content to ſuffer his Majeſty to wear in his Crown, 

Land never think themſelves the more in danger. 

All this conſider'd, the Contriver of that Meſſage (ſince they would afford 

te his Majeſty no better Title) whom they were angry with, did not conceive, 


© the People of this Land to be ſo void of Common Senſe, as to believe his Ma- 


* jeſty, who had denied no one thing for the eaſe, and benefit of them, which in 
« Juſtice or Prudence could be asked, or in Honour and Conſcience could be 


* granted, to have caſt off all care of the Subjects Good; and the Framers, and 


© Deviſers of that Declaration (who had endeavour'd to render his Majeſty 
© odious to his Subjects, and them diſloyal to him, by pretending ſuch a Truſt in 
© them) to have only taken it up, Neither, he was confident, would they be 
« ſatisfied, when they felt the miſery and the burthens, which the fury and ma- 
© lice of thoſe People would bring upon them, which being told that Calamity 
“ proceeded from evil Counſellors, whom no body could name; from Plots and 
_ * Confpiracies, which no Man could diſcover z and from Fears and Jealouſies, 
ce which no Man underſtood : And therefore, that the conſideration of it ſhould 
© he left to the Conſcience, Reaſon, Affection, and Loyalty of his good Subjects, 
« who do underſtand the Government of this Kingdom, his Majeſty ſaid, he 
te was well content. | | | 
His Majeſty asked, where the folly and madneſs of thole people would end, 
* who would have his People believe, that his abſenting himſelf from London, 
< where, with his ſatety, he could not ſtay, and the continuing his Magazine at 
&* Hull, proceeded from the ſecret Plots of the Papiſts here, and to advance the de- 
© ſign of the Papiſts in Ireland? But it was no wonder that they, who could believe 
* Sir John Hotham's ſhutting his Majeſty out of Hul, to be an Act of Affection 
4 and Loyalty, would believe that the Papiſts, or the Turk perſwaded him to go 
15 thither. | 
And could any ſober Man think, that Declaration to be the conſent of either, 
< or both Houſes of Pai inte are either by fraud or force; which (one 
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* ſo many Thanks, and humble Acknowledgments of his gracious favour in his 
< Meſſage of the twentieth of January, ſo often, and ſo unanimouſly preſented 
* to his Majeſty from both Houſes of Parliament) now told him, that the Meſ- 
« ſage at firſt was, and, as often as it had been fince mention'd by him, had 
« been a breach of Priviledge (of which they had not uſed to have been ſo negli- 
„gent, as in four Months not to have complatn'd, it ſuch a breach had been 
and that their own Method of proceeding ſhonld not be propoſed to them; as 
« EF his Majeſty had only Authority to call them together, not to tel} them 
« what they were to do; not ſo much as with reference to his own Affairs. 
What their own Method had been, and whither it had led Them and brought 
rhe Kingdom, all Men ſee; what His would have been, if ſeaſonably aud 
- timely applied unto, all Men might judge; his Majeſty would fpeak no more 
of it. N | | : 
gut ſee now what excellent Inſtances, they had found out to prove an in- 
clination, if not in his Majeſty, in ſome about him, to Civil War: Their go- 
ing with his Majeſty to the Houſe of Commons (fo often urg'd, and fo fully An- 
* \wer'd) their attending on him to Hampton-Court, and appearing in a Warlike 
* manner at Kinsſton upon Thames; His going to Hul, their drawing their Swords 
© at York, demanding who would be for the King; the declaring, Sir Tobm Hot ham 
t Traytor before the Meſſage ſent to the Parliament; the Propolitions to the 
*« Gentry in York-ſhire, to aſſiſt his Majeſty againſt Sir John Hotham, before he 
©« had received an Anſwer from the Parliament: All deſperate Inſtances of an 
* inclination to a Civil War. Examine them again: The Manner, and Intent 
* of his going to the Houſe of Commons, he had ſet forth at large, in his An- 
©« ſwer to their Declaration of the ninteenth of May; all Men might judge of it. 
% Next did they themſelves believe, to what purpoſe ſoe ver that Rumour had 
«< ſerved their turn, that there was an appearance in Warlike manner at King- 
ce flon upon Thames? Did they not know, that whenſoever his Majeſty had been 
© at Hampton- Court, ſince his firſt coming to the Crown, there was never a leſs 
* appearance, or in a leſs Warlike manner, than at the time they meant? He 
« id he would ſay no more but that His appearance ina Warlike manner at 
“ Ningſton upon Thames, and Theirs at Kingſton upon Hull, was very different? 
e What was meant by the drawing of Swords at York, and demanding who would 
„be for the King, muſt be enquired at London; for his Majeſty believed, very 
& few in Fort underſtood the meaning of it. For his going to Hull, which they 
*& would by no means endure ſhould be called a Viſit, whether it were not the 
« way to prevent, rather than to make a Civil War, was very obvious: And the 
© declariug him a Traytor in the very Act of his Treaſon, would never be thought 
„ nareaſonable, but by thoſe who believed him to be a loving and loyal Sub- 
© jet ; no more than the endeavouring to make the Gentlemen of that County 
«© ſenſible of that Treaſon, (which they were in an honourable, and dutiful de- 
© ogree) before he received the Anſwer from both Houſes of Parliament: For, if 
| © they had been, as his Majeſty expected they ſhould have been, ſenſible of that 
& jntolerable injury offer'd to him, might he not have had occaſion to have nſed 
cet he aſfe&tion of theſe Gentlemen? Was he ſure that Sir John Het ham, who had 
© kept him out without their Order (he ſpake of a publick Order) would have 
* let him in, when they had forbidden him? And if they had not ſuch a ſenſe of 
ce him (as the caſe falls out to be) had he not more reaſon to make Propoſitions 
<« to thoſe G-outlemen, whoſe readineſs and Affection he or his Poſterity would 
© never forget? 
* But this buſice* of Hull ſticks ſtill with them; and, finding his Queſtions 
& hard, they are pleaſed to Anſwer his Majeſty by asking other Qdeſt ions ot Him; 
© No matter for the exceptions againſt the Earl of New-Caſtle Cwhich have been 
«© ſo often urged, as one of the principal grounds of their Fears and Jcaloulies 
ce and which drew that Queſtion from him) They asked his Majeſty, why, when he 
“ held it neceſſary, that a Governour ſhould he placed in Hull, Sir John Hotham 
© ſhould be refuſed by him, and the Earl of New-Caſtle ſent down? His Majeſty 
& Anſwered, becauſe he had a better opinion of the Earl of New-Caſtle than 
© of Sir John Hotham ; and deſired to have ſuch a Governour over his Towns, 
if he muſt have any, as ſhould keep them for, and not againſt him: And 
if his going down were in a more private way than Sir John Ilotham's, it was be- 
© cauſe he had not that Authority to make a noiſe by levying and billeting of Sol- 
* diers, in a peaceable time, upon his good Subjects, as it ſeem'd Sir e 
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* on that Earl, to make his reputation not ſo unblemiſhed, as He conceived, 


* and the World believes it to be; and which, tho? it was not ground enough 


© for Judicial Proceeding (it is wonder it was not) was yet ground enough for 
* ſuſpicion, mult be the caſe of every Subject in England (and he wiſhed it 
© went no higher) if every vile Aſperſion, contrived by unknown hands, 
upon unknown or unimaginable grounds, which is the way practiſed 
& to bring any Virtuous and deſerving Men into obloquy, ſhould receive the 
© leaſt credit, or countenance in the world. 

* THEY tell him, their Exception tothoſe Gentlemen, who deliver'd their 
Petition to him at York, was, That they preſumed to take the Style upon 
«them of all the Gentry, and Inhabitants of that County; whereas, they ſay, 
* ſo many more of as good Quality as themſelves, of that County, were of 
* another opinion; and have ſince, by their Petition to his Majeſty, diſa- 
* vowed that Act. Their Information in that point, his Majeſty ſaid, was no 
© better than it uſeth to be; and they would find, that neither the Number, 
© or the Quality of thoſe who have, or will diſavow that Petition, was as 
they imagine; tho' too many weak Perſons were miſled (which they did, 
* and would every day more and more underſtand) by the Faction, Skill, 
« and Induſtry of that true Malignant Party, of which he did, and had rea- 


© {on to complain. They ſaid, they had received no Petition of ſo ſtrange a 


nature: What nature? Contrary to the Votes of both Houſes: that is, they 
© had received no Petition, they had no mind to receive. But his Majeſty, 
© had told them again, and all his good Subjects would tell them, that they 


© had received Petitions with joy and approbation, againſt the Votes 


of both Houſes of their Predeceſſors, confirm'd and eſtabliſhed into Laws 
* by the conſent of his Majeſty, and his Anceſtors ; and allowed thoſe Pe- 


_ *© titions to carry the Style, and to ſeem to carry the Deſires of Cities, Towns, 
Fand Counties, when of either City, Town, or County, very few known, 
* or conſiderable Perſons, had been privy to ſuch Petitions : whereas, in 


* truch, the Petitions delivered to his Majeſty againft which they except, 
* carried not the Style of all, but ſome of the Gentry and Inhabitants; an 


© implied no other conſent, than ſuch as went Viſibly along with it. 


* BUT his Majeſty was all this while in a miſtake ; the Magazine at 


* Hull, was not taken from him. Who told them ſo? They who aſſure them 


(and whom without breaking their Priviledges they muſt believe) that Sir 


Fobn Hotham's ſhutting the Gates againſt his Majeſty, and reſiſting his en- 


* trance with arm'd Men (tho' he thought it in defiance of him) was indeed 
in obedience to him, and his Authority ; and for his Service, and the Ser- 


vice of the Kingdom. He was to let none in, but ſuch as came with his 
_ © Majeſty's Authority, ſignified by both Houſes of Parliament: himſelf and 
they had order'd it ſo. And therefore he kept his Majeſty out, only till his 


** Majeſty, or he himſelf might ſend for their Directions. His Majeſty ſaid, he 
* knew not whether the Contrivers of that Declaration meant, that his good 
subjects ſhould ſo ſoon underſtand, tho' it was plain enough to be under- 
* ſtood, the meaning of the King's Authority ſignified by both Houſes of Par- 
© lament : But ſure the world would now eaſily diſcern in what miſerable caſe 
he had, by this time, been, (it is bad enough as it is) if he had conſented 
* to their Bill, or to their Ordinance of the Militia, and given thoſe Men 
" power to have raiſed all the Arms of the Kingdom againſt him, for the 
* Common Good, by his own Authority : Would they not, as they had kept 
him from Hull, by this time have beaten him from York, and purſued him 


out of the Kingdom, in his own behalf? Nay might not this Munition, 
© which is not taken from him, be imployed againſt him; not againſt his Au- 


"* thority ſignified by both Houſes of Parliament, but only to kill thoſe ill 
* Counſellors, the Malignant Party which is about him, and yet for His 
Good, for the Publick Good (they would declare it ſo) and ſo no 
*© Treaſon within the Statute of 25 E. III? which, by their Interpre- 
tation, had left his Majeſty, the King of England, res" leſs pro- 
** vided for, in point of ſafety, than the meaneſt Subject of the King- 


1 dom: And every Subject of this Land (for whoſe ſecurity that Law 


was made, that they may know their duty, and their danger in breaking 


* carried down with him. And the Imputation which is caſt by the way up- 
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© of is) may be made a Traytor when theſe Men pleaſe to ſay, he is fo. 
© But did they think That, upon ſuch an Interpretation (upon pretence of 
* Authority of Book Caſes and Precedents, which, without doubt, they 
% would have cited, if they had been to their purpoſe) out of which nothing 
© can reſult, but confuſion to King and People, would find any credit with 

e his good Subjects? And that ſo excellent a Law, made both for ſecurity of 
* King and People, ſhall be ſo eluded, by an interpretation no Learned Law- 
* yer in England would at this hour, he believed, ſet under his hand, not- 
* withſtanding the Authority of that Declaration; which, he hoped, ſhall 
* bring nothing but infamy upon the Contrivers of it. 
NOW to their Priviledges : Tho' it be true, they ſay, that their Pri- 
* viledges do not extend to Treaſon, Felony, or breach of the Peace, ſo as 
© to exempt the Members from all manner of Proceſs, and Trial; yet it doth 
” priviledge them in the way, or method of their Trial: the Cauſe muſt be 
*© firſt brought before Them, and Their conſent asked, before you can pro- 
e ceed. Why, then their Priviledges extend as far in theſe Caſes, as in any 
* that are moſt unqueſtion'd ; for no Priviledge whatſoever, exempts them 
from all manner of Proceſs and Trial, if you firſt acquaint the Houſe with 
© it, and they give you leave to proceed by thoſe Proceſſes, or to that Tri- 
* al: But, by this Rule, if a Member of either Houſe commit a Murther, 
* you muſt by no means meddle with him, till you have acquainted that 
* Houſe, of which he is a Member, and received their direction for your 
_ © Proceeding, aſſuring your ſelf, he will not ſtir from that place where you 
left him, till you return with their conſent ; ſhould it be otherwiſe, it 
*© would be in the power of every Man, under the pretence of Murther, to 
take one after another, and as many as he pleaſeth ; and ſo, conſequent- 
* ly, bring a Parliament to what he pleaſeth, when he pleaſeth. If a 
Member of either Houſe ſhall take a purſe at York (he may as probably take 
© a Purſe from a Subject, as Arms againſt the King) you muſt ride to London, 
to know what to do, and He may ride with you, and take a new purſe e- 
very Stage, and muſt not be apprehended, or declared a Felon, till you 
have asked that Houſe of which he is a Member; ſhould it be otherwiſe, it 
might be in every Man's power to accuſe as many Members as he would of 
taking Purſes; and ſo bring a Parliament, and ſo all Parliaments, to nothing. 
Would theſe Men be believed? And yet they make no doubt but every 
* one, who hath taken the Proteſtation, would defend this Doctrine with his 
© Life and Fortune. Would not his Subjects believe, that they had impoſed a 
pretty Proteftation upon them; and that they had a very good end in the 
doing of it, if it obligeth them to ſuch hazards, to ſuch undertakings ? Muſt 
** they forget or Neglect his Majeſty's Perſon, Honour, and Eſtate, which 
by that Proteſtation, they are bound to defend; and in ſome degree, do 
"* underſtand ? And muſt they only venture their Lives and Fortunes to juſtify | 
”* Priviledges they know not, or ever heard of before? Or are they bound 
5e by that Proteſtation to believe, that the Framers of that Declaration 
have power to extend their own Priviledges, as far as they think fit; and 
to contract his Majeſty's Rights, as much as they pleaſe : and that they are 
bound to believe them in either, and to venture their Lives and Fortunes in 
* that Quarrel? | 

* FROM declaring how mean a Perſon his Majeſty is, and how much 
the Kingdom hath been miſtaken in the underſtanding of the Statute of 
the 25 E. III. concerning Treaſon, and that all Men need not fear levying 
War againſt him, ſo they have their order to Warrant them ; They proceed, 
© in the Spirit of Declaring, to certify his Subjects in the miſtakings, which, 
** near one hundred and fifty years, have been received concerning the Sta- 
tute of the 11 Hen. VII. ch. x. (a Statute all good Subjects will read with 
Comfort) and tell them, that the ſerving of the King for the time being, 
cannot be meant of Perkin Marbeck, or of any that ſhould call himſelf 
i King; but ſuch a One as is allowed, and received by the Parliament in 
e the behalf of the Kingdom: And was not his Majeſty ſo allowed? How- 
„ ever through a dark Miſt of Words, and urging their old Priviledges 

(which, he hoped, he had ſufhciently Anſwer'd, and will be every day 


more confuced by the Actions of his good Subjects) they conclude, that ＋ 
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© that ſhall guide themſelves by the judgment of Parliament, which they ſay 
« js their own, ought, whatſoever happen, to be ſecure, and free from all 
Account and Penalties, upon the Ground and Equity of that very Statute : 
© How far their own Chancellors may help them in that Equity, his Majefty 
© knew not; but, by the help of God and that good Law, He would al- 


* low no ſuch Equity: So then, there is the Doctrine of that Declaration; 
cc and theſe are the Poſitions of the Contrivers of it. 


„„ —— 


1. That they have an abſolute Power of declaring the Law, and that 
whatſoever they declare to be fo, ought not to be queſtion'd by his Majeſty, 
or any Subject: So that all right and ſafety of Him and his People, muſt de- 
pend upon their pleaſure. 


2. That no Precedents can be limits to bound their Proceedings : So they 
may do what they pleaſe. 1 
3. That the Parliament may diſpoſe of any thing, wherein the King or 
Subject bath a Right, for the Publick Good; that they, without the King, 
are this Parliament, and judge of this Publick Good; and that his Majeſty's 
conſent is not neceſſary: So the Life and Liberty of the Subject, and all the 
good Laws made for the ſecurity of them, may be diſpoſed of, and repealed 
by the Major part of both Houſes at any time preſent, and by any ways 
ad means procured ſo to be; and his Majeſty had no power to protect 
them. of 
4. That no Member of either Houſe ought to be troubled or medled with 
for Treaſon, Felony, or any other Grime, without the Cauſe firſt brought 
before 1 that they may judge of the Fact, and Their Leave obtain'd to 
proceed. | | 
b 5. That the Soveraign Power reſides in both Houſes of Parliament; and 
that his Majeſty had no Negative Voice: ſo then his Majeſty Himſelf muſt 
be ſubject to their Commands. „ 
6. That the levying of Forces againſt the Perſonal Commands of the King, 
tho' accompanied with his Preſence, is not levying War againſt the King; 
but the levying War againſt his Laws and Authority (which They have pow- 
er to declare, and ſignify) tho' not againſt his Perſon, is levying War againſt 
the King: And that Treaſon cannot be committed againſt his Perſon, other- 
wiſe than as he is entruſted with the Kingdom, and diſcharging that Truft ; 
and that They have a power to judge, whether he diſcharges that Truſt or no. 
7. Thar if they ſhould make the higheſt Precedents of other Parliaments 
their Patterns, there would be no cauſe to complain of want of Modeſty or 
Dury in them ; that 15, they may Depoſe his Majeſty when they will, and 
are not to be blamed for ſo doing. oY 


And now (as if the meer publiſhing of their reſolutions, would not on- 

© ly prevail with the People, but, in the inſtant, deftroy all Spirit, and Cou- 

rage in his Majeſty to preſerve his own right and honour) they had ſince 

* taken the boldneſs to aſſault him with certain Propoſitions ; which they 
call the moſt neceſſary effectual means for the removing thoſe Jealouſies, 

* and Differences between his Majefty and his People; that is, that he would 

be content to diveſt himſelf of all his Regal rights, and dignities ; be con- 

* tent with the Title of a King, and ſuffer Them, according to their diſcre- 

* tion, to govern Him, and the Kingdom, and to diſpoſe of his Children. / 

* How ſuitable and agreeable this Doctrine, and theſe Demands were to the 

* affe&ion of his loving Subjects, under whoſe Truſt theſe Men pretend to 

** Say, and Do theſe monſtrous things; and to deſign not only the ruin of 

* his Perſon, but of Monarchy it ſelf (which, he might juſtly ſay, was more 

than ever was offer'd in any of his Predeceſſors times; for, tho the Perſon 

** of the King hath been ſometimes unjuſtly Depoſed, yet the Regal Power 

was never, before this time, ſtruck at) he believes his good Subjects would 

find ſome way to let Them, and the World know: And, from this time, 

* ſuch who had been miſled, by Their ill Counſels, to have any hand in the 

2 execution of the Militia, would ſee to what Ends their ſervice was de- 

fiend; and therefore if they ſhould preſume hereafter to medule in it, they 
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= muſt expect, that he would immediately proceed againſt them as actual 


raiſers of Sedition, and as Enemies to his Soveraign Power. 


His Majeſty ſaid, he had done: And ſhould now expect the worſt Ac- 
* tions theſe Men had power to commit againſt him ; worſe Words they 
could not give him, And he doubted not, but the Major part of both 
* Houſes of Parliament, when' they might come together with their honour 
* and ſafety (as well thoſe who were ſurpriſed at the paſſing of it, and un- 
* derſtood not the malice in it, and the confuſion that muſt grow by it, if 
© believed ; as thoſe who were abſent, or involved) would fo far reſent the 
* indignity offer'd to his Majeſty, the diſhonour to Themſelves, and the mi{.- 
chief to the whole Kingdom, by that Declaration; that they would ſpee- 


* dily make the foul Contrivers of it Inſtances of their exemplary Juſtice ; 


and brand Them, and their Doctrine, with the marks of their perpetual 
* Scorn and Indignation. Sn: 

Whilſt this Anſwer, and Declaration of his Majeſty's was preparing and 
publiſhing, which was done with all imaginable haſte, and to which they 
made no Reply till many Months after the War was begun, they proceeded 
in all their Counſels towards the leſſening his Majeſty both in Reputation, 
and Power ; and towards the improving their own Intereſts : For the firſt, 
upon the advantage of their former Vote, of the King's Intention to levy 
War againſt his Parliament, in the end of May they publiſhed Orders, That 
* the Sheriff's of the adjacent Counties ſhould hinder, and make ſtay of all 


« Arms and Ammunition carrying towards York, until they had given notice 


ce thereof unto the Lords and Commons; and ſhould have received Their 


further Direction; and that they ſhould prevent the coming together of 


ce any Soldiers, Horſe or Foot, by any Warrant of his Majeſty, without Their 
* Advice or Conſent : Which they did, not upon any opinion that there 
would be any Arms or Ammunition carrying to his Majeſty, they having en- 
tirely poſſeſſed themſelves of all his Stores ; or that they indeed believed, 
there was any Commiſſion or Warrant to raiſe Soldiers, which they well knew 
there was not ; but that, by this means, their Agents in the Country (which 
many Sheriffs and Juſtices of Peace were ; and moſt Conſtables, and Inferior 


Officers) might, upon this Pretence, hinder the reſorting to his Majeſty, 


which they did with that Induſtry, that few Perſons, who, foreſeeing the 


_ deſign of thoſe Orders, did not decline the great Roads, and made not pre- 


tences of travelling to ſome other place, and travelled in any Equipage to- 
wards his Majeſty, eſcaped without being ſtayed by ſuch Watches : And 
moſt that were ſo ſtayed, finding it to no purpoſe to attend the Reſolution, 
or Juſtice of the Honſes, who always commended the vigilance of their 
Miniſters, and did not expect, they ſhould be bound up by the Letter of 
their Orders, made ſhift to eſcape with their own Perſons, and were con- 


-tented to leave their Horſes behind them: They, who attended to be repaired 


by the Juſtice of the Houſes, finding ſo many delays, and thoſe delays to be 


ſo chargeable, and themſelves expoſed to ſo many Queſtions, and ſuch an In- 


quiſition, that they thought their Liberty a great prize, whatever they left 


behind them. 


For the improving their Intereſt and Dependance, tho they had as much 
of the Affection of the City as could reaſonably be expected; and, by 
their exerciſe of the Militia, had united them in a firm Bond, the commu- 
nication of Guilt; yet they well underſtood their true ſtrength conſiſted in 
the Rabble of the People, far the greateſt part of the ſubſtantial, and weal- 
thy Citizens, being not of their Party ; and except ſome Expedient were 
found our, whereby they might be involved, and concern'd in their Proſpe- 
rity or Ruin, they thought themſelves not ſo much in truth poſſeſſed of that 
City, as they ſeem'd to be. They had heard it ſaid, that Edward the fourth 
of England recover'd the City of London, and by that the Kingdom, by the valt 
Debts that he owed there : Men looking upon the helping of Him to the 
Crown, as the helping themſelves to their Money, which was elſe deſperate- 
Upon this ground, they had taken the firſt Opportunity of borrowing great 
Sums of them, in the beginning of this Parliament ; when the richeft and 
beſt affected Men, upon a preſumption that hereby the Scots Army . be 
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March into their own Country, and the Engliſh as ſoon be disbanded, chear- 
fully furniſhed that Money. Upon this ground, they {till forbore to repay 
thoſe Sums, diſpoſing what was brought in upon the Bills of Subſidy, and 
other publick Bills, to other purpoſes. And now, to make themſelves more 
ſure of them, they borrowed another Sum of 100000 J. of them, upon pre- 
tence of the great Exigencies of Ireland; which was their two edged Sword, 
to lead them into the Liberty of laying what Imputations, they thought 
moſt convenient for their purpoſes, upon the King and Queen ; and to draw 


what Money they thought fit from the City; and ſerved them now to another 


important end, to raiſe Soldiers ; but that Service it ſelf, in order to ſup- 
prefling the Rebellion there, was not, in any degree, advanced. Having, 
by theſe means, thus provided for their main Ends, they made the People 
believe, they were preparing Propoſitions to ſend to the King ; and the 
People were yet ſo innocent as to believe, that they would never ſend Propo- 
Gtions tha! wore not reaſonable : For, tho' the unuſual Acts which had been 
done by tue King, as the going to the Houſe of Commons, and demanding 
the Members there, had put them into as unuſual apprehenſions; and thoſe, 
by the warmth and heat of Declarations and Anſwers, had drawn from them, 
by degrees, another kind of Language, than had before been uſed ; yet moſt 
Mien believed, when thoſe paſſions were diſgeſted, and that any Propoſitions 


ſhould be made by them (which the King had long called for and invited) 


that they could not but be ſuch, as would open a door for that Affection, Con- 

fidence, Duty and Truſt, upon which the Peace of the Kingdom might be 

reaſonably founded. And Propoſitions they did ſend to the King, in the be- 

ginning of June ; which were preſented to his Majeſty, with great Solemni- 
ty, by their Committee reſident there; which, in this place, are very neceſ- 
ſary to be inſerted in the very terms in which they were preſented, as follow- 
eth. : 


The bumble Petition, and Advice of both Houſes of Parliament, with Nineteen The Nineteen 
Propoſitions and the Concluſion, ſent unto hs Majeſty the ſecond of June, 1642. * 
| | | | ent to rhe 
King by both 


- Þ , a ; | Houſes, June 
e mons in Parliament, having nothing in their thoughts and deſires, more 2. 1642, 


* Your Majeſty's moſt humble and faithful Subjects, the Lords and Com- 


precious and of higher eſteem, next to the honour and immediate Ser- 
vice of God, than the juſt and faithful performance of their Duty to 
* your Majeſty, and this Kingdom: And being very ſenſible of the great 
© diſtractions and diſtempers, and of the Imminent dangers and calamities, 


* which thoſe diſtractions and diſtempers are like to bring upon your Ma- 


* jeſty, and your Subjects (all which have proceeded from the ſubtle In- 
* formations, miſchievous Practices, and evil Counſels of Men diſaffected 
*to God's true Religion; your Majeſty's Honour and Safety; and the 
* publick Peace, and proſperity of your People) after a ſerious obſervation 
* of the cauſes of thoſe miſchiefs, do, in all humilicy and ſincerity, pre- 
** ſent to your Majeſty their moſt dutiful Petition and Advice: That, out 
©* of yourPrincely wiſdom for the eſtabliſhing your own Honour and Safety, 
* and gracious tenderneſs of the welfare and ſecurity of your Subjects and 
© Dominions; you will be pleaſed to grant, and accept theſe their hum- 
| © ble Defires and Propoſitions, as the moſt neceſſary arid effectual means, 


through God's blefling, of removing thoſe Jealouſies and Differences, 


* which have unhappily fallen out betwixt you and your People, and pro- 
* curing both your Majeſty and Them a conſtant courſe of Honour, Peace, 
and Happineſs. 


The Propoſitions, 


| * That the Lords and others of your Majeſty's Privy Council, and ſuch 
* great Officers and Miniſters of State, either at Home or beyond the 
- Seas, may be put from your privy Council, and from thoſe Offices and 


5 Imployments, excepting ſuch as ſhall be approved by both Houſes of 
Parliament: And that the Perſons, put into the Places and Imploy- 
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ments of thoſe that are removed, may be approved of by both Houſes 
* of Parliament: And that Privy Counſellors ſhall take an Oath, for the 
de execution of their Places, in ſuch Form as ſhall be agreed upon by 
cc . 

both Houſes of Parliament. 


That the great Affairs of the Kingdom may not be concluded, or 


*tranſated by the Advice of private men, or by any unknown, or un- 
** \worn Counſellors ; but that ſuch Matters as concern the Publick, and 


© are proper for the High Court of Parliament, which is your Majeſty's 


** great and ſupreme Council, may be debated, reſolved, and tranſacted 
only in Parliament, and not elſewhere : And ſuch as ſhall preſume to do 
* any thing to the contrary, ſhall be reſerved to the Cenſure and Judgment 
of Parliament: And ſuch other Matters of State, as are proper for your 
* Majeſty's Privy Council, ſhall be debated and concluded by ſuch of the 
** Nobility, and Others, as ſhall, from time to time, be choſen for that 


place, by approbation of both Houſes of Parliament: And that no pub- 


lick Act concerning the Affairs of the Kingdom, which are proper for 
vour Privy Council, may be eſteem'd of any Validity, as proceeding 
* from the Royal Authority, unleſs it be done by the Advice and Conſent 
* of the Major part of the Council, atteſted under their Hands: And that 


your Council may be limited to a certain Number, not exceeding twenty 


five, nor under fifteen ; and if any Counſellors place happen to be void 


Lin the interval of. Parliament, ir ſhall not be ſupplied without the Aſſent 


* of the Major part of the Council; which choice ſhall be confirmed at 
© the next ſitting of Parliament, or elſe to be void. 


„ That the Lord High Steward of England, Lord High Conſtable, Lord 


Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord Treaſurer, Lord 
Privy Seal, Earl Marſhal, Lord Admiral, Warden of the Cinque Ports, 


chief Governor of Ireland, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Maſter of the 


Wards, Secretaries of State, two Chief Juſtices and Chief Baron, may 

* always be choſen with the approbation of both Houſes of Parliament ; 

and in the intervals of Parliaments, by the Aſſent of the Major part of 

. => Council, in ſuch manner as is before expreſſed in the choice of Coun- 
ellors. | 


That He, or They, unto whom the Government and Education of the 
© King's Children ſhall be committed, ſhall be approved of by both Hou- 
** ſes of Parliament; and, in the intervals of Parliament, by the Aſſent of 
* the Major part of the Council, in ſuch manner as is before expreſſed in 
the choice of Counſellors : And that all fuch Servants as are now about 
_ © them, againſt whom both Houſes ſhall have any juſt Exceptions, ſhall 
be removed. = 
That no Marriage ſhall be concluded, or treated, for any of the King's 

Children, with any Foreign Prince, or other Perſon whatſoever, abroad 


* or at home, without the Conſent of Parliament, under the Penalty of 
ce Præmunire unto ſuch as ſhall conclude, or treat of any Marriage as 


“ aforeſaid : And that the ſaid Penalty ſhall not be pardoned, or diſpenſed 


ce with, but by the Conſent of both Houſes of Parliament. 


„ Thar the Laws in force againſt Jeſuits, Prieſts, and Popiſh Recuſants, be 


* ſtrictly put in execution without any toleration, or diſpenſation to the con- 
**trary : And that ſome more effectual courſe may be enacted, by Autho- 
© rity of Parliament, to diſable them from making any diſturbance in the 
ce State; or eluding the Laws by Truſts, or otherwiſe, _ 


7. That the Votes of Popiſh Lords in the Houſe of Peers may be taken away, 
* ſo long as they continue Papiſts : And that your Majeſty will conſent to 


* ſuch a Bill, as ſhall be drawn, for the Education of the Children of Pa- 
* piſts, by Proteſtants, in the Proteſtant Religion. | 


„hat your Majeſty will be pleaſed to conſent, that ſuch a Reformation 


* may be made of the Church Government, and Liturgy, as both Houſes 
* of Parliament ſhall adviſe ; wherein they intend to have conſultations 
«© with Divines, as is expreſſed in their Declaration to that purpoſe : And 
©* that your Majeſty will contribute your beſt aſſiſtance to them, for the 


** raiſing of a ſufficient maintenance for Preaching Miniſters woke Son 
* King- 
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Kingdom: And chat your Majeſty will be pleaſed to give your conſent 
ce to Laws for the taking away of Innovations, and Superſtition, and of 
© Pluralities, and againſt ſcandalous Miniſters. 

9. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed to reſt ſatisfied with that courſe, that 
© the Lords and Commons have appointed, for ordering of the Militia, 
«© until the ſame ſhall be further ſettled by a Bill: And that your Majeſty 
will recal your Declarations, and Proclamations againſt the Ordinance 
ce made by the Lords and Commons concerning it. 

10. That ſuch Members of either Houſe of Parliament, as have, durin 
© this prefent Parliament, been put out of any Place and Office, ma 
* either be reſtored to that Place and Office, or otherwiſe have ſatisfa- 
© Rion for the ſame upon the Petition of that Houſe, whereof He, or 
© They are Members. | 

11. That all Privy Counſellors and Judges may take an Oath, the Form 
* whereof to be agreed on and ſettled by Act of Parliament, for the main- 
© taining of the Petition of Right, and of certain Statutes made by this Par- 
© Hhament, which ſhall be mention'd by both Houſes of Parliament: And 
&© that an enquiry of all Breaches, and Violations of thoſe Laws, may be 
* given in charge by the Juſtices of the King's Bench every Term, and by 
ce the Judges of Aſſize in their Circuits, and Juſtices of the Peace at the 
ce Seſſions, to be preſented and puniſhed according to Law. : 

12. That all the Judges, and all the Officers, placed by approbation of 
ce both Houſes of Parliament, may hold their Places quamdiu bene ſe geſſerint. 

13. That the Juſtice of Parliament may paſs upon all Delinquents, whether 
e they be within the Kingdom, or fled out of it: And that all Perſons cited 
ce by either Houſe of Parliament, may appear; and abide the Cenſure of 
6“ Parliament. : : 

14. That the general Pardon, offer'd by your Majeſty, may be granted 
«© with ſuch Exceptions, as ſhall be adviſed by both Houſes of Parlia- 
© ment. : 

7 That the Forts, and Caſtles of this Kingdom, may be put under the 

5 Command and Cuſtody of ſuch Perſons, as your Majeſty ſhall appoint 
cc with the approbation of your Parliament; and in the intervals of Parli- 
© ament, with the approbation of the Major part of the Council, in ſuch 
ce manner as is before expreſſed in the choice of Counſellors. | 

16. That the extraordinary Guards, and Military Forces now attending 
* your Majeſty, may be removed and diſcharged ; and chat, for the fu- 
„ture, you will raiſe no ſuch Guards or extraordinary Forces, but, accor- 

© ding to the Law, in caſe of Actual Rebellion, or Invaſion, - 

17. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed to enter into a more ſtrict Alliance 
te ich the States of the United Provinces, and other neighbour Princes and 
* States of the Proteſtant Religion, for the defence and maintenance there- 
*© of againſt all Deſigns and Attempts of the Pope, and his Adherents, to 
ce ſubvert and ſuppreſs it; whereby your Majeſty will obtain great acceſs 
« of ſtrength and reputation, and your Subjects be much encouraged and 
© enabled, in a Parliamentary way, for your Aid, and Aſſiſtance, in re- 
« ſtoring your Royal Siſter, and her Princely Iſſue to thoſe Dignities and 
© Dominions, which belong unto them : and relieving the other diſtreſſed 
ce Proteſtant Princes, who have ſuffer'd in the ſame Cauſe. _ 

18. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed by Act of Parliament, to clear the 
* the Lord Kimbolton, and the five Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
© jn ſuch manner that future Parliaments may be ſecured from the Conſe- 
ws t evil Precedent. 3 2 

19. ER Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to paſs 2 Bill for re- 
© training Peers made hereaſter, from Sitting or Voting in Parliament, un- 

< leſs they be admitted thereunto with the Conſent of both Houſes of Par- 


© lament. 


AND theſe our humble Deſires being granted by your Majeſty, We ſhall 


5 IT ly our ſelves to regulate your preſent Revenue, in 
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| your Royal Dignity in Honour, and Plenty, beyond the proportion of 
E "© of any former Grants of the Subjects of this Kingdom to your Maje- 
| *{ty's Royal Predeceſſors: We ſhall likewiſe put the Town of Hull into 
ſuch hands, as your Majeſty ſhall appoint with the conſent and appro- 
| ** bation of Parliament; and deliver up a juſt Account of all the Maga- 
| ** zine ; and cheerfully imploy the uttermoſt of Our power and endea- 
| **© vours, in the real expreſſion, and performance of our moſt Dutiful and 
| Loyal Affections, to the preſerving and maintaining the Royal Honour, 
| *© Greatneſs, and Safety of your Majeſty, and your Poſterity. 

The ſame day that theſe Articles of Depoſition were paſſed the Houſes, 
that his Majeſty might ſee how unable he was like to be to contend with 
them, they declared by an Order, the ſame day printed and carefully diſperſ- 
ed, © that they had received Information (and indeed their Informations were 
wonderful particular, from all parts beyond Sea, of whatſoever was agitated 
on the King's behalf ; as well as from his Court, of whatſoever was defign'd, 

or almoſt but thought of to himſelf : Beſides they could pretend to receive 
Information of whatſoever would any way conduce to their Purpoſe, true or 
falſe) ** that the Jewels of the Crown (which, they ſaid, by the Law of the 
Land ought not to be aliened) were either pawn'd or fold in Amſterdam, 
© or ſome other parts beyond Seas; and thereby great Sums of Money pro- 
* vided to be return'd to York, or to ſome of his Majeſty's Servants or Agents, 
for his Majeſty's uſe : And becauſe, they ſaid, it was more than probable, 
*© that great proviſion of Moneys, in ſuch an extraordinary way, was to main- 
* tain the intended War againſt the Parliament; and thereby to bring the 
_ © whole Kingdom into utter ruin, and combuſtion : Ic was therefore 
Order of the © declared, by the Lords and Commons in Parliament, that whoſoever had 
two Houſes been, or ſhould be, an Actor inthe ſelling or pawning of any Jewels of 
againſt pawn-** the Crown; or had, or ſhould pay, lend, ſend, or bring any Money in 
7 zpecie into this Kingdom for, or upon, any of thoſe Jewels; or whoſoe- 
ever had or ſhould accept of any Bill from beyond the Seas for the Pay- 
* ment of any Sum of Money, for or upon any of thoſe Jewels, and 
* ſhould pay any Sum according to ſuch Bill, after notice of that Or- 
* der, without acquainting that Houſe with the Receipt of that Bill, be- 
*f fore he accept the ſame; or if he had already accepted any ſuch Bill, then 
© with the Acceptance thereof, before the payment of the Money, every 
* ſuch Perſon ſhould be held and accounted a Promoter of that intended War, 
an Enemy to the State, and ought to give ſatisfaction for the publick da- 
* mage out of his own Eſtate. OS 

Upon this confident Aſſumption, “ that it was not in the King's power to diſ- 
© poſe the Jewels of the Crown; that whatſoever Jewels were offer'd to be 
* pawn'dor fold, by any of the King's Miniſters beyond the Seas, where the 
Jewels of the Crown, and no other; and that all Money return'd from 
* thence for his Majeſty's Service, was Money fo raiſed and procured ; they 
ſo much terrified men of all conditions that the Queen, having, by the 
Sale of ſome of her own Jewels, and by her other Dexterity, procured ſome 
Money for the King's ſupply, could not in a long time find any means to 
tranſmit it. However this made no impreſſion upon the King's Reſolution ; 
and tho' it might have ſome influence upon merchantly Men, yet it ſticred 
up moft Generous minds to an Indignation on the King's behalf ; and was 
new Evidence, if there had wanted any, what kind of Greatneſs he was 
8 expect from complying with ſuch immodeſt, and extravagant Propo- 

ers. 

The King was once reſolved to have return'd no Anſwer to them upon 
thoſe Propoſitions; but to let the People alone to judge of the unreaſonable - 
neſs of them, and of the Indignity offer'd to him in the delivery of them; 
and that was the reaſon of the ſhort mention he made of them, in the cloſe of 
his Declaration to theirs of the 26th of May : But he was afterwards per- 
ſwaded to vouchſafe a further notice of them, there being ſome particulars 
Popular enough, and others, that, at the firſt View, ſeem'd not altogether 
ſo derogatory to Him, and ſo inconvenient to the People, as in truth they 
were ; and that therefore it was neceſſary to let all the People know, that 
whatſoever was reaſonable, and might be beneficjal to the Kingdom, had 


been 
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readily granted by him; and ſo to unfold the reſt to them, that they might diſ- 
cern their own Welfare, and Security, to be as much endangered by thoſe 
Demands, as the King's Rights, Honour, and Dignity : So that in a ſhore 
time after he received them, he ſent to the two Houſes, and publiſhed to the 


Kingdom, his Anſwer to thoſe Nineteen Propoſitions ; whereof it will be 
ſufficient to repeat ſome few Particulars : 


In which he firſt remember'd them of their method, they had obſerved 7he Subfance 


jn their proceedings towards him: That they had firſt totally ſuppreſſed F his M- 


the known Law of the Land, and denied his power to be neceſſary toi 5 ufer 


eto the making New, reducing the whole to their own Declarations, and vie Gere 
9 1% ® ' 5 - o 7 . Forts, . 
*and Militia : That they had ſo awed his Subjects with Purſuivants, long 


* ſingle Votes: That they had poſſeſſed themſelves of his Magazines, 


© chargeable Attendance; heavy Cenſures; illegal Impriſonments ; thar 
* few of them durſt offer to preſent their tenderneſs of his Majeſty's ſuffer- 
« ings, their own uſt grievances, and their ſenſe of thoſe Violations of the 


© T aw (the Birth right of every Subject of the Kingdom) tho? in an humble 


* Petition to both Houſes ; and if any did, it was ſtifled in the Birth; called 
© Sedition ; and burn'd by the Common Hangman: That they had reftrain- 


c ed the attendance of his ordinary, and neceſſary Houſehold-Servants; and 
c {cifed upon thoſe ſmall Sums of Money, which his credit had provided to 


© buy him Bread; with Injunctions that no Money ſhould be ſuffer'd to be 
© conveyed, or returned to his Majeſty to York, or to any of his Peers, or 
o Servants with him; ſo that, in effect, they had blocked him up in that 
“County: That they had filled the Ears of his People with Fears and 
* Tealouſies, (tho taken up upon truſt) tales of Skippers, Salt Fleets, and ſuch 
© like ; by which Alarums they might prepare them to receive ſuch Impreſſi- 
ons, as might belt advance their Deſign when it ſhould be ripe. And now 

*ir ſeem'd, they thought his Majeſty ſufficiently prepared for thoſe bitter 
„pills; that he was in a handſome poſture to receive thoſe humble Deſires; 


„which, probably, were intended to make way for a Superfœtation of a yet 


* higher nature; for they did not tell him, This was all. He ſaid, he 


„ muſt obſerve, that thoſe Contrivers (the better to advance their 


ce true ends) in thoſe Propoſitions, diſguiſed, as much as they could, their in- 


 Ctents with a mixture of ſome things really to be approved by every honeſt 
© Man; others, Specious and Popular; and ſome which were already granted 
* by his Majeſty : All which were cunningly twiſted, and mixed with thoſe 
© other things of their main deſign, of Ambition and private Intereſt, in 
c hope that, at the firſt View, every Eye might not ſo clearly diſcern them 
* in their proper Colours. | | 
“His Majeſty ſaid, if the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,9, 10, 15, 16, 19, Demands had been 
* writ, and printed in a Tongue unknown to his Majefty and his People, 
* it might have been poſſible, that He, and They might have charitably 
© believed the Propoſitions to be ſuch, as might have been in order to 
*the Ends pretended in the Petition; to wit, the Eſtabliſhment of 
© his Honour and Safety; the welfare and fecurity of his Subjects and 
'© Dominions ; and the removing thoſe Jealouſies and Differences, which 
were ſaid to have unhappily fallen betwixt his Majefty and his Peo- 
ple; and procuring both his Majefty, and Them, a conſtant courſe of 
* Honour, Peace, and Happineſs ; but being read and underſtood by all, 
* he could not but aſſure himſelf, that that Profeſſion, joyn'd to thoſe 
by Propoſitions, would rather appear A Mockery and a Scorn; the Demands 
2 being ſuch, that he were unworthy of the Truſt repoſed in him by the 
* Law, and of his Deſcent from ſo many great and famous Anceſtors, 
ce if he could be brought to abandon that Power, which alone could 
enable him to perform what he was {worn to, in protecting his People 
* and the Laws; and So aſſume others into it, as to deveſt Himſelf of it, al- 
** tho" not only his preſent condition were more Neceſſicous than it was 
* (which it could hardly be) and he were both Vanquiſhed, and a Priſoner, 
and in a worſe condition than ever the moſt unfortunate of his Predeceſ- 
* ſors had been reduced to, by the moſt Criminal of their Subjects; and tho 
© the Bait laid to draw him to it, and to keep his Subjects from Indignation 
CCccce *© the 


c 
. 
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been, for the moſt part, before offer'd by his Majeſty; and ſhould all be Fr 
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© at the mention of it, the Promiſes of a plentiful and unparallel'd Revenue. 
* were reduced from Generals (which ſignify nothing) to clear and certain 
*© Particulars ; ſince fuch a bargain would have but too great a reſemblance 
© of that of Eſau's, if he would part with ſuch flowers of his Crown, as 
© were worth all the reſt of the Garland, and had been tranſmitted to him 
* from fo many Anceſtors, and had been feund fo uſeful and neceſſary for the 
* welfare and ſecurity of his Subjects, for any prefent Neceſſity, or for any 
© Jow and fordid Confiderations of Wealth and Gain. And therefore, all 
% Men knowing that thoſe Accommodations are moſt eafily made, and moſt 
* exactly obferved, that are grounded upon reaſonable and equal conditi- 
© ofis, his Majeſty had great cauſe to believe that the Contrivers of thoſe 
© Propofitions, had no Intention of fetrling any firm Accommodation; 
ce but to increaſe thoſe Jealouſies, and widen that Diviſion, which, not by his 
*Majeſty's fault, was now unhappily faln between Him and both Houſes. 

© It was asked, that all Lords and Others of his Privy Council, and ſuch 
„great Officers and Miniſters of State, either at home or beyond the Seas 
* (for, he ſaid, care was taken to leave out no Perſon, or Place, that his 
* diſhonour might be ſure not to be bounded within this Kingdom) ſhould be 


put from his Privy Council, and from thoſe Offices and Imployments, un- 


© jeſs they ſhould be approved by both Houſes of Parliament, how faithful 
5 ſoever his Majeſty had found them to Him, and to the Publick; and how 
© far ſoever they had been from offending againſt any Law, the only Rule 


they had, or any others Ought to have, to walk by. His Majeſty there- 


© fore to that part of that Demand return'd this Anſwer, That he was wil- 
** ling to grant that they ſhould take a larger Oath chan they Themſelves de- 
© fired in their eleventh Demand, for maintaining not of any Part, but the 


«© Whole Law: And he ſaid, he had, and did aſſure them, that he would 
| pe careful to make election of ſuch Perſons in thoſe Places of Truſt, as had 


*© given good teſtimonies of their Abilicies and Integrities, and againft whom 
there could be no juſt cauſe of Exception, whereon reaſonably to ground a 
„Diffidence: That if he had, or ſhonld be miſtaken in his election, he had, 


and did affure them, that there was no Man ſo near to him, in Place or 


Affection, whom he would not leave to the Juſtice bf the Law, if they 


* ſhould bring a particular Charge, and ſufficient Proof againſt him: That 


* he had given them a Triennial Parliament (the beſt pledge of the Ef- 
ce fects of ſuch a Promiſe on his part, and the beſt ſecurity for the perfor- 


© mance of their Duty on Theirs) the apprehenſion of whoſe Juſtice, would, 


© in all probability, make them wary, how they provoked it; and his 


„ Majefty wary, how he choſe ſuch as, by the diſcovery of their faults, 


© might in any degree ſeem to diſcredit his Election; but that without 
* any ſhadow of a fault objected, only perhaps becauſe they follow their 
© Conſciences, and preſerve the eſtabliſhed Laws, and agree not in 
* ſuch Votes, or aſſent not to ſuch Bills, as ſome Perſons, who had 
* then too great an influence even upon both Houſes, judged, or ſeem'd 
* judge, to be for the publick good, and as were agreeable to that new 
* Utopia of Religion and Government into which they endeavour'd to trans- 
* form this Kingdom (for, he ſaid, he remember'd what Names, and for 
*© what reaſons, they left out in the Bill offer'd him concerning the Milicia, 
*© which they had themſelves recommended in the Ordinance) he would ne- 
© yer conſent to the diſplacing of any, whom for their former Merits from, 
ce and Affection to his Majeſty and the Publick he had entruſted ; ſince he 
& conceived, that to do ſo, would take away both from the Affection of his 
* Servants, and care of his Service, and the Honour of his Juſtice : And he 


c ſaid, he the more wonder'd, that it ſhould be asked by them, ſince it ap- 


** peats by the twelfth Demand, that Themſelves counted it reaſonable, after 
* the preſent Turn was ſerved, that the Judges and Officers, who were then 
© placed, might hold their Places, quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint: And he was re- 
ce {vlved to be as careful of thoſe whom He had choſen, as they were of thoſe 
They would chooſe ; and to remove none, till they appeared to him to have 
c otherwiſe behaved themſelves, or ſhould be evicted by Legal proceedings, 
te to have done ſo. 

© But, his Majeſty ſaid, that Demand, as unreaſonable as it was, was but 


one Link of a great Chain, and but the firſt Round of that Ladders By 
which 
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ch Jjeſty's Juſt, Ancient, Regal Power, was endeavour'd to be 
& fetched 0 the ground; for it appeared plainly that it was not with 


© the P&riomns HOW choſen, but with his Majeſty's Choofing, that they were 


ce diſyteated : For they demanded, that the Perſons put into the Places and 


© Impio» ments of thoſe, who ſhould be removed, might be approved by 
* both Houſes ; which was ſo far from being leſs than the power of Nomina- 
tion, that of two things, of which he would never grant either, he would 
« ſhoner be content, that They fhould Nominate, and He Approre ; than 
© They Approve and his Majeſty Nominate : the meer Nomination being fo 
far from being any thing, that if he could do no More, he would never 
ce take the pains to do That; when he ſhould only hazard whom he eſteem'd 
© to the Scorn of a Refuſal, if they happen'd not to be agreeable not only to 
the Judgment, but to the Paſſion, Intereſt, or Humour of the preſent Ma- 


« jor part of either Houſe: Not to ſpeak of the great Factions, Animo- 


* ſiries, and Diviſions, which that power would introduce in both Houſes, 
and in the feveral Counties for the choice of Perſons to be ſant to thac 
« place, where that power was; and between the Perſons that were ſo cho- 
7 En. Neither was that ſtrange Potion preſcribed to him only for once, for 
the cure of a preſent, prefling, deſperate Diſeaſe; but far a Diet to Him 
« and his Poſterity. It was demanded, that his Counſellors, all Chief Offi- 
te cers both of Law and State, Commanders of Forts and Caſtles, and all 
ce Peers hereafter made, be approved of, that is Choſen, by Them from time 


© to time: And rather than it ſhould ever be left to the Crown (to whom ic 


*f only did, and ſhould belong) if any place fall void in the intermiſſion of 


© Parliament, the Major part of the approved Council was to approve them. 
00 Nader was it only demanded that his Majeſty ſhould quit the power, and 
* right, his Predeceſſors had had of appointing Perſons in thoſe Places; bur 
© for Counſellors, he was to be reſtrain d, as well in the Number as inthe 
© Perfons; and a power muſt be annexed to thoſe Places, which their Prede- 
© ceffors had not. And indeed, if that power were paſſed to them, he ſaid, 


© it would not be fir He ſhould be truſted to chooſe thoſe, who were to be 


te truſted as much as Himſelf. 3 
He told them, to grant their Demands in the manner they propoſed them, 
© that all Matters that concern'd the Publick, &c. ſhould be refolved, and 
tranſacted only in Parliament, and ſuch other Matters of State &c. by the 
© Privy Council ſo choſen, was in effect at once to depoſe Himſelf, and his 
© Poſterity. He ſaid, many expreſſions in their Demands, had a greater La- 
ce titude of ſignification, than they ſeem'd to have; and that it concern'd his 
* Majeſty therefore the more, that they ſhould ſpeak out; that both he, and 
© his People, might either know the bottom of their demands, or know them 
© to be bottomleſs. Nothing more concern'd the Publick, and was indeed 
© more proper for the high Court of Parliament, than the making of Laws ; 
* which not only ought there to be tranſacted, but could be tranſacted no 
© where elſe. But then they muſt admit his Majeſty to be a Part of the Par- 


ce ſliament; they muſt not (as the ſenſe was of that part of that Demand, 


if 5+ had any) deny the freedom of his Anſwer, when He had as much 
= Af 0 Sf 5 Jo thought unreaſonable, as They had to propoſe what 
* they thought convenient, or neceſſary. Nor was it poſſible his Anſwers, 
either to Bills or any other Propoſitions, ſhould be wholly free, if He might 
ce not uſe the liberty, that every one of them, and every Subject took, to re- 
* ceive Advice (without their danger who ſhould give it) from any Perſon 
known or unknown, ſworn or unſworn, in thoſe matters in which the ma- 
* nage of his Vote is truſted, by the Law,to his own judgment and conſcience; 
* which how beſt to inform was, and ever ſhould be, left likewiſe to Him. 
* Hefaid, he would always, with due conſideration, weigh the Advices both 
of his Great, and Privy Council; yet he ſhould likewiſe look on their Ad- 
"* vices, as Advices, not as Commands, or Impoſitions; upon Them, as his 
"* Counſellors, not as his Tutors, or Guardians; and upon Himſelf as their 
King, not as their Pupil, or Ward: For he ſaid, whatſoever of Regality, 
vas by the modeſty of Interpretation, left in his Majeſty, in the firſt part of 
the ſecond Demand, as to the Parliament, was taken from him in the ſe- 
"* whoſe power was ſuch, and ſo expreſſed by it, that in all Publick Acts con- 
© cerning the Affairs of the Kingdom, which are proper for the Privy 

Cecccz2 Coun- 


cond part of the ſame, and placed in that new fangled kind of Counſellors, 
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„Council (for whoſe Advice all Publick Acts are ſometimes proper, tho? 
© never neceſſary) they were deſired to be admitted joynt Patentees with his 
© Majeſty in the Regality. And it was not plainly expreſſed, whether they 
ce meant his Majeſty ſo much as a ſingle Vote in thoſe Affairs; but it was plain 
they meant him no more, at moſt, than a ſingle Vote in them; and no more 
ce power, than every one of the reſt of his fellow Counſellors. 3 

And fo after a ſharp diſcourſe, and explanation of the unreaſonableneſs of 
the ſeveral Demands, or the greateſt part of them, and the confuſion that b 
conſenting thereunto, would redound to the Subject in general, as well as the 


diſnonour to his Majeſty, (Which may be read at large by it ſelf) He told 
them, to all thoſe unreaſonable demands, his Anſwers was, nolumus leges An- 


© pliz mutari: But renewed his Promiſe to them, for a very punctual and ſtri& 


© obſervation of the known Laws eſtabliſhed ; to which purpoſe he was wil- 
ling an Oath ſhould be framed by them, and taken by all his Privy Coun- 
* ſellors. And for any alteration in the Government of the Church, that a 
© National Synod ſhould be called, to propoſe what ſhould be found neceſ. 
* ſary or convenient: And that for the advancement of the Proteſtant Re- 
** ligion againſt the Papiſts, they had not propoſed ſo much to his Majeſty, 
© as he was willing to grant, or as he had himſelf offer'd before. He con- 
© cluded with conjuring Them, and all Men, to reſt ſatisfied with the truth 
* of his Majeſty's Profeſſions, and the reality of his Intentions ; and not to ask 
* ſuchthings as denied themſelves : That they would declare againſt Tumults, 


Land puniſh the Authors: That they would allow his Majeſty his Property in 


* his Towns, Arms, and Goods; and his ſhare in the Legiſlative Power; 
* which would be counted in Him, not only breach of Priviledge, but Ty- 


_ © rany, and Subverſion of Parliaments, to deny to Them: And, when they 


© ſhould have given him ſatisfaction upon thoſe Perſons, who had taken awa 


e the One, and recalled thoſe Declarations (particularly that of the 26th of 
May; and thoſe in the point of the Militia, his juſt rights wherein he would 


no more part with, than with his Crown, leſt he enabled others by them to 


* take that from him) which would take away the Other; and declined the 


_ © beginningsof a War againft his Majeſty, under pretence of His Intention of 
_ 5 making one againſt them; as he had never oppoſed the Firſt part of the 


© thirteenth Demand, ſo he would be ready to concur with them in the Lat- 
* ter; and being then confident that the credit of thoſe Men, who deſire a ge- 
© neral cumbuſtion, would be ſo weaken'd with them, that they would not be 
© able to do this Kingdom any more hurt, he would be willing to grant his 


General Pardon, with ſuch Exceptions as ſhould be thought fit; and ſhould 


c receive much more joy in the hope of a full, and conſtant happineſs of 
* his People in the true Religion, and under the protection of the Law, by a 


© bleſſed Union between his Majeſty and his Parliament, than in any ſuch in- 
© creaſe of his own Revenue, how much ſoever beyond former Grants, as 


* (when his Subjects were wealthieſt) his Parliament could have ſettled upon 
* his Majeſty. as | 
Tho' the King now lived at York in a much more Princely condition, than 


he could have hoped to have done near London; and had ſo great a train and 


reſort of the Nobility and Gentry, that there was not left a fifth part of the 
Houſe of Peers at Weſtminſter ; and truly J do not believe, that there was 
near a Moiety of the Houſe of Commons who continued there ; yet his Ma- 
zeſty made no other uſe, for the preſent, of their preſence with Him, and of 
their abſence from the two Houſes, than to have ſo many the more, and the 
more credible Witneſſes of his Counſels and Carriage ; and to undeceive the 
People by his clear Anſwers to all the Scandals and Reproaches which were 


laid on him, and by his ample profeſſions and proteſtations of his ſincere 


Zeal to Religion, and Juſtice ; and to make it appear to them, how far the 
Quality and the Number of thoſe who thought, or ſeem'd to think otherwiſe, 
was, from what they might imagine it to be. And it cannot be denied, but 
the People were every day viſibly reformed in their underſtandings, from the 


ſuperſtitious reverence they had paid the two Houſes ; and grew ſenſible of 


their duty to the King, and of thoſe Invaſions which were offer'd to his Regal 

dignity. | 
On the other ſide, the two Houſes ſlacken'd not their pace a jot, proceed- 
ed with great and unuſual ſharpneſs againſt thoſe Members who were gone 
| to 
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ro the King : Proclaiming ſome of them by Name * to be Enemies to the 


Kingdom, and, by a Formal Judgment, ſentencing Nine Peers together, 
ce to be incapable of ſitting again in Parliament, whilſt This ſhould conti- 


nue: The Houſe of Commons having carried up an Impeachmene of Miſ- 
demeanours againſt them (which was as illegal in point of Juſtice, and as ex- 
travagant in point of Priviledge, as any thing they could do) “ for being 
* abſent, and refuſing to attend, upon a Summons from the Houſe of Peers: 
And upon their own Members they impoſed a fine of 100 /. a piece, on eve- 
ry one who was gone to the King, and upon thoſe, who being in other pla- 
ces, they thought were well affected to his Service: Yet, left they ſhould 
upon this proceeding return again, to diſturb, and croſs their Counſels, they 
provided, © that no Man upon whom that Sentence fell, ſhould fit again in 
the Houſe (tho' he paid his fine) till he had been examined by a Commit- 
*ree, and ſo given the Houſe ſatisfaction in the cauſe of his abſence. And, 
by thoſe means, they thought both to remove the Scandal, that ſo many 
Members were abſent, and to prevent any inconvenience too, that might be- 
fall them by their return. For they well knew, if the Members of both Hou- 


ſes were obliged to a conſtant and ſtrict Attendance, it would not be poſſible 


that they could compaſs their miſchievous Deſigns. 2 
Then they proſecuted their great Buſineſs of the Militia, not only near 


Counties near his Majeſty, as Leiceſter- ſhire, Cheſhire, Lincoln-ſhire, where who- 
ſoever refuſed to give obedience to them, or publiſhed the King's Proclama- 
tion againſt their proceedings (for the King had yet practiced no Expedient 


- age, 


London, Where they were in no danger of oppoſition, but in thoſe Northern 


to prevent the growth of that miſchief, but the publiſhing his Proclamation 


againſt it) were ſent for as Delinquents; and not ſatisfied herewith, that the 

might be as well able to Pay an Army, as they found they ſhould be to Raiſe 
one, on the tenth of June (for the time will be very neceſſary to be remem- 
ber'd, that ic may bs the better ſtared, Who took up the Defenſive Arms) 


they publiſhed Propoſitions “ for the bringing in of Money or Plate to main- p,ypofcions, 
* tain Horſe, Horſe-men, and Arms, for the Preſervation of the Publick Peace, and Orders of 


and for the defence of the King, and both Houſes of Parliament; the 
* Reaſons and Grounds whereof they declared to be the King's Intention to 
make War againſt his Parliament: That, under pretence of a Guard for 


both Houſes 


or bringing 


in 2 and 


Plate for 


** his Perſon, he had actually begun to levy Forces, both of Horſe and Foot; meintsining 


* and ſent out Summons throughout the County of York, for the calling to- 
* gether of greater Numbers; and ſome ill affected Perſons, in other parts, 


Horſe, &c, 


June 10,1642 


had been imployed to raiſe Troops, under the colour of his Majeſty's Ser- 


vice; making large offers of reward and preferment to ſuch as would come 
in, That his Majeſty did, with a high and forcible hand, protect, and 


keep away Delinquents, not permitting them to make their appearance to 


* Anſwer ſuch Affronts and Injuries, as had been by them offer'd co the Par- 
* liament ; and thoſe Meſſengers, which had been ſent from the Houſes for 
* them, had been abuſed, beaten, and impriſoned, ſo as the Orders of Par- 


_ * liament, the higheſt Court of Juſtice in the Realm, were not obeyed ; and 


© the Authority of it was altogether ſcorned, and vilified ; and ſach Perſons 


as ſtood well affected to it, and declared themſelves ſenſible of thoſe publick 


* Calamities, and of the violations of the Priviledges of Parliament, and 
common Liberty of the Subject were baffled, and injured by ſeveral ſorts 
of Malignant Men, who were about the King; ſome whereof, under the 
© name of Cavaliers, without having reſpect to the Laws of the Land, or 
any fear either of God or Man, were ready to commit all manner of 
© Outrage and Violence; which muſt needs tend to the diſſolution of the 
cc | 3 . De | . ; 
Government; the deſtruction of their Religion, Laws, Liberties, Proper- 


ties; all which would be expoſed to the Malice and Violence of ſuch deſpe- 


rate Perſons, as muſt be imployed in ſo horrid and unnatural an Act, as the 
© overthrowing a Parliament by Force; which was the ſuppcrt, and preſer- 
vation of them. Thoſe Particulars, they ſaid, being duly conſidered by 


5 the Lords and Commons, and how great an obligation lay upon them, 


in Honour, Conſcience, and Duty, according to the high Truſt repo- 


Dad d d d 


* {ed in them to uſe all poſſible means, in ſuch caſes, to prevent * 


> 
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** and irrecoverable Evils, they had thought fit to publiſh their ſenſe, and ap- 
© prehenſion of that Imminent danger; thereby to excite all well affected 
perſons, to contribute their beſt aſſiſtance, according to the ſolemn Vow 
and Proteſtation, to the Preparations neceſſary for the oppoſing, and ſup- 
6 preſſing of the Trayterous Attempts of thoſe wicked, and malignant Coun. 
25 ſellors, who ſought to engage the King in ſo dangerous and deſtructive 
"* an enterpriſe, and the whole Kingdom in a Civil War; and deftroy the 
© Priviledges and Being of Parliaments. 

£ This recourſe to the good affections of thoſe, that tender their Religion 

and juſt Liberties, and the enjoyment of the bleſſed fruits of this preſent 
© Parliament, which were almoſt ready to be reaped, and were now as 
T ready to be ruin'd by thoſe wicked hands, being, they ſaid, the only re- 
* medy left them under God; and without which they were no longer able 
© to preſerve Themſelves, or Thoſe by whom they were entruſted: There- 
© fore, they declared that whoſoever would bring in any proportion of 
*ready Money or Plate, or would under-write to furniſh and maintain any 
© number of Horſe, Horſe-men and Arms, for the preſervation of the Pub- 
by lick Peace, and for the defence of the King, and both Houſes of Parlia- 
1 ment, from Force and Violence, and to uphold the Power and Priviledges 
g of Parliament according to his Proteſtation; it ſhould be held a good and 
. Acceptable Service to the Common-wealth, and a Teſtimony of his good 
2 affection to the Proteſtant Religion, the Laws, Liberties, and Peace of the 
0 Kingdom; and to the Parliament, and Priviledges thereof. And they fur- 

ther declared, that whoſoever brought in Money or Plate, or furniſhed and 
maintained Horſe, Horſemen, and Arms, upon theſe Propoſitions, and to 
< thoſe Purpoſes, ſhould be repaid their Money with intereſt of eight per Cent; 
© for which they did engage the Publick Faith, and they appointed the Guild- 
Hall in London for the place whither this Money, or Plate, ſhould be brought; 
* and four Aldermen of Lendon to be their Treaſurers for the receiving the 
the ſame; and likewiſe other Confiding Men to receive, and prize ſuch 
© Horſes and Arms, as ſhould be brought in for their Service. And laſtly, 
© for their better encouragement, the Members of both Houſes appointed a 
2 ſolemn day to ſet down their own Subſcriptions ; which they performed 
liberally. : 

EY Moſt of thoſe, whoabhorred their impious Deſigns, not thinking it Law- 
ful for them to be preſent at ſuch Gonſultations, withdrew before the day 
came, or abſented themſelves Then. But many had the courage to be preſent, 
and ſtoutly to refuſe what they thought they could not honeftly conſent to. 

Sir Henry Killigrew, who was a remarkable Enemy to all their devices, being 
called upon, told them, © if there were occaſion, he would provide a good 
* Horſe, and a good Sword; and made no queſtion but he ſhould find a good 
© Cauſe. But, within very few days, bcth He, and all thoſe who were taken 
notice of for refuſing, found it ſafeſt for them to leave the Town ; there be- 
ing very viſibly great animoſity againſt them both within, and without the 
Walls. And a Gentleman of good Quality aſſured me afterwards, that, 
within few days after he had refuſed to Subſcribe, he was privately adviſed by 
one of the other Faction, who yet retained ſome kindneſs to him, to leave 
cc the Town, leſt his Brains were beaten out by the Boys in the Streets. And 
many of thoſe, who too impotently deſired not to be looked upon as Refrac- 
tory Perſons, and had pleaſed themſelves with Subſcribing more Articulately 
for the defence of the King's Perſon, feund it afterwards neceſſary to ſupply 
whatſoever they had Subſcribed, to be employed that way as was Declared to 

be for the defence of the King's Perſon, whatſoever their Intention was at 
firſt, or their Opinion after. And it is hardly credible, what a vaſt propor- 
tion of Plate was brought in to their Treaſurers within ten days; there being 
hardly Men enough to receive it, or room to lay it in; and the Throng be- 
ing ſo great of the Bringers, that, in two days attendance, many could not 
be diſcharged of their Seditious Offerings. And, the very next day after 
theſe Propoſitions, they further ordered, that there ſhould be a ſtrict ſearch 
te and examination made, by the Juſtices of Peace, Mayors, Baylitts, and 


© Conſtables, near all the Northern Roads, for the ſeiſing all Horſes for bore 
| vic 
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« parts of England, without the Privity or Direction of one or both Houſes 


© of Parliament; which was a great improvement of their former Order, 


which extended only to Arms and Ammunition ; tho”, the truth is, the Dex- 
terity and Spirit of their Miniſters, who knew their Meaning, made the 
former almoſt as inconvenient and dangerous to Paſſengers, as the lat- 
ter. 

It was by many impatiently wonder'd at Then, and, no doubt, will be 
more cenſured Hereafter, that, notwithſtanding all theſe invaſions, and 
breaches upon the Regal Power, and all theſe vaſt Preparations to deſtroy him, 
the King, hitherto, put not himſelf into a poſture of ſafety ; or provided tor the 


reſiſtance of that Power, which threaten'd him; and which, he could not but 


know, Intended whatſoever it hath ſince Done: And tho' they had not yet 
form'd an Army, and choſen a General, yet, he well knew, they had Mate- 
rials abundantly ready for the firſt, and particular, digeſted reſolutions, in the 
ſecond; which they could reduce to publick Acts, whenſoever they pleaſed. 
It is very true he did know all this, and the unſpeakable hazards he run, in 
not preparing againſt it, But the hazards, which preſented themſelves unto 
him on the other fide, were not leſs Prodigious : He had a very great ap- 
pearance of the Nobility ; and not only of thoſe, who had from the begin- 
ning walked, and governed themſelves by the Rules the Law preſcribed, and 
in that reſpect, were unblamable to King and People: But of Others who 
had paſſionately and peeviſhly (to ſay no worſe) concurred in all the moſt 


violent Votes and Actions, which had been done from the beginning: For 


beſides the Lord Spencer (who had been choſen their Lieutenant of Northamp- 
ton-ſhire, but was recovered to a right underſtanding, of which he was very 
capable, by his Uncle the Earl of Southampton) the Lord Paget likewiſe, who 
had contributed all his Faculties to Their ſervice, and to the prejudice of 
the King's, from before the beginning of the Parliament; had been one of 
their Teizers to broach thoſe bold high Overtures ſoberer Men were not, at 
firſt, willing to be ſeen in; and had been, as a man moſt worthy. 
to be Confided in, choſen Lord Lieutenant of one of the moſt Con- 


fiding Counties, the County of Buckingham (where he had, with great So- 
lemnity and Pomp, executed their Ordinance, in defiance of the King's 


Proclamation) and had Subſcribed à greater Number of Horſes for their Ser- 


vice, upon their Propoſitions, than any other of the ſame Quality; convinced 


in his conſcience, fled from them, and beſought the King's Pardon: And, for 
the better manifeſting the tenderneſs of his Compunction, and the horrour he 
had of his former Guilt, he frankly diſcovered whatſoever he had known of 


their Counſels ; and aggravated all the ill they had done, with declaring it to 


be done to worſe and more horrid Ends, than many good Men believed to 
be poſſible for them to propoſe to themſelves. 


| Notwithſtanding , this glorious Convention was rather an Ornament to 


his Court, than any great Advantage to his Counſels; and the uſe of them 
more to diſcredit the ſmall remainder at Weſtminſter, and that the People 


might ſee the number and quality of the Diſſenters, than that they contriv- 


ed any thing to the active improvement of his affairs; every Man thinking 
it high merit in him, that he abſented himſelf from the Company and Place, 
where all the miſchief was done; and that the keeping himſelf Negatively 
innocent, was as much as he owed his King and Country. Iam willing to 
impute it to the drowſy and unactive Genius of the Kingdom (contracted by 


long eaſe, and quiet) which ſo much abhorred the thoughts of a Civil War, 


that it thought a lively and vigorous preparation againſt it, was to Invite it; 
and there were very few of all the great Lords, who did attend upon the 
King, who did not declare, ** that the Parliament durſt not in truth (what- 
"© ever ſhews they made in hope to ſhake his Majeſty's conſtancy) make a War; 


and if they ſhould attempt it, the People would unanimouſly riſe for the 


King, who would be moit ſafe by not intending his own ſafety. Whereas, if 
* he raiſed Forces, the Parliament would procure themſelves to be believed, 
ki that it was to overthrow Religion, and ſuppreſs the Laws, and Liberties of 
the People. They who were of another opinion, and could have ſpoken 

Ddddd2 more 


vice in the Wars, or great Saddles, that ſhould be carried towards the North 
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more reaſon, held it not ſafe to expreſs themſelves but in the King's own 
Ear; there being in the great Council of the Peers, who, for State, were 
frequently Aſſembled, and by whom in truth the King then deſired to have 
tranſacted all things of Moment, ſome who were nor good Counſel-Keepers 
and others who were looked upon, and believed to be Spies upon the ref. 
But that which made the thought of raiſing forces (whatever Arguments 
there were for it) abſolutely unreaſonable, was, that the King had no poſſibi- 
lity to procure either Arms, or Munition, but from Holland; from whence 
he daily expected ſupply : And till that arrived, let his Provocation; 
_ Sufferings be what they could be, he was to ſubmit and bear it pati- 
ently. 5 5 

In the mean time, for a ground of further proceeding upon occaſion, the 
King deſired the Peers in Council, to ſet down in writing the Affronts and 
Violence which had been offer'd to them at London, by which their Preſence 


in the great Council of the Kingdom was render'd both unſafe, and diſho- 


nourable ; the which they the more willingly condeſcended to, for that the 
London Pamphlets already aſperſed them as Deſerters of the Parliament, and 
Betrayers of the Liberty of their Country. An Inſtrument being drawn up, 


and agreed upon between them, in which they ſet down * the Tumults, and 


_ © the Violence offer'd to particular Perſons in thoſe Tumults, the Threats and 


* Menaces of the Rabble, at the doors of the Houſe, when they had a 


© mind any Exorbitant thing ſhould paſs; the Breach and Violation of the 
* old Orders, and Rules of Parliament, whilſt Matters were in debate, and 


_ © the reſuming Matters again in a thin Houſe ; and reverſing, waving, or 


** contradicting Reſolutions made in a full Houſe : And, laſtly, Mr. Holli“s 


coming to the Bar, and demanding the Names of thoſe Lords who refuſed 
| * to conſent to the Militia, when the multitude, without, menaced and 


© threaten'd all thoſe Diſſenters : after which, they ſaid, © they conceived, 
** they could not be preſent there, with Honour, Freedom, or Safety; and 


© therefore forbore to be any more preſent ; and ſo all thoſe Votes, Conclu- 


** ſions, and Declarations had paſſed, which had begot thoſe Diſtractions 
** throughout the Kingdom. And this they delivered to the King, ſigned un- 
der their Hands. And yet, (which is a ſufficient Inſtance how unendued Men 
were with that Spirit and Courage, which was requiſite) the next day after 
the delivery, many Lords came to his Majeſty, and beſought him ** that he 
* would by no means publiſh that Paper, but keep it in his own hands; ſome 
of them ſaying, that, if it were publiſhed, they would diſavow it: ſo that 


material and weighty Evidence, which Then might have been of Sove- 


reign uſe to the King, was render'd utterly ineffectual to his Service; his 


M ajeſty finding it neceſſary to engage his Princely word to them, never to 


© make it publick without Their conſent ; which he performed moſt punctu- 


ally; and ſo, to this day, it was never divulged. 


To make fome little amends for this want of mettle (for it proceeded from 


nothing elſe, They being moſt ſhy in ſubſcribing, and moſt paſſionate againſt 
- publiſhing, who were of unqueſtionable Affection to his Majeſty, and inte- 


grity to his Cauſe) and that the worid might ſee, there was a Combination 
among good Men, to aſſiſt his Majeſty in the defence of the Law, as well as 
there was Againſt both by others : Upon the King's declaring himſelf fully in 


His Majefy's Council, where all the Peers were preſent, ©* that, as He would not require 


Declaration 


to the Lords cc 
attending him cc 
ar Vork, June ,, 


13, 1642. 


ce or exact any obedience from them, but what ſhould be warranted by the 
known Law of the Land; ſo he did expect that They would not yield to 
any Commands not legally grounded, or impoſed by any other : That he 
would defend every one of them, and all ſuch as ſhould refuſe any ſach 
© Commands, whether they proceeded from Votes, and Orders of both Hou- 
cc ſes, or any other way, from all dangers and hazards whatſoever. Thar his 
© Majeſty would defend the true Proteſtant Religion, eſtabliſned by the Law 
© of the Land; the Lawful Liberties of the Subjects of England; and juſt 
ce Priviledges of all the Three Eſtates of Parliament; and would require no 
© further obedience from them, than as accordingly he ſhould perform the 
© fame: And his Majeſty did further declare, that he would not, as was 
« falſely pretended, engage them, or any of them, in any War againſt 3 
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Parliament; except it were for his neceſſary defence and ſafety, againſt ſuch 
© 435 did inſolently invade or attempt againſt his Majeſty, or ſuch as ſhould 
** adhere to his Majeſty : All the Peers engaged themſelves, © not to obey 
ce any Orders, or Commands whatſoever, not warranted by the known 
© of the Land; and to defend his Majeſty's Perſon, Crown and Dignity, to- he Lords and 
*© gether with his Juſt and Legal Prerogative, againſt all Perſons and Power others fg 
* whatſoever : That they would defend the true Proteſtant Religion, eſta- on. 

+ © bliſhed by the Law of the Land; the Lawful Liberties of the Subject of 
„England; and juſt Priviledges of his Majeſty, and both his Houſes of Par- 
* liament : And laſtly, they engaged themſelves not to obey any Rule, Or- 
© der, or Ordinance whatſoever, concerning any Militia, that had not the 
* Royal Aſſent, 

This being Subſcribed by their Lordſhips was, with their conſent, imme- 

diately printed, and carefully divulged over the Kingdom, bearing date at 
York the thirteenth of June, 1642, with the Names of the Subſcribers. Two 
days after, his Majeſty in Council taking notice of the Rumours ſpread, and 
Informations given, which might induce many to believe, that his Majeſty in- 
tended to make War againft his Parliament, profeſſed before God, and ſaid, Hit je- 
© he declared to all the World, that he always had, and did abhor all ſuch De- Pte 


4 figns, and deſired all his Nobility and Council, who were there upon the place, N 
*to declare, whether they had not been Witneſſes of his frequent, and earneſt 1642 4a. 
*© Declarations and Profeſſions to that purpoſe : Whether they ſaw any Co- wing any 
* Jour of Preparation or Councils, that might reaſonably beget a belief of any wr po of 
* ſuchdeſign ; and whetherthey were not fully perſwaded, that his Majeſty had — 
*no ſuch Intention: But that all his Endeavours, according to his many Pro- 
© feſſions, tended to the firm and and conſtant ſettlement of the true Pro- 
© teſtant Religion; the juſt Priviledges of Parliament; the Liberty of the 

© Subject; the Law, Peace, and Proſperity of this Kingdom: 

Whereupon all the Lords, and Counſellors preſent, unanimouſly agreed, 
and did fign a Paper in theſe words: _ 5 
We whoſe Names are underwritten, in obedience to his Majeſty's deſire, rhe neclars. 

* and out of the duty which we owe to his Majeſty's Honour, and t o Truth, ro, and Pro 
© being here upon the place, and Witneſſes of his Majeſty's frequent, and ear-feim of the 
© neſt Declarations and Profeſſions of his abhorring all Deſigns of making Lr, an 

ce War upon his Parliament; and not ſeeing any colour of Preparations prays ak f 
„ Counſels, that might reaſonably beget the belief of any ſuch Deſigns, do fee. © 

© profeſs before God, and teſtify to all the World, that we are fully perſwaded 

© that his Majeſty hath no ſuch intention: But that all his endeavours tend to 

* the firm and conſtant ſettlement of the true Proteſtant Religion; the juſt 

© Priviledges of Parliament; the Liberty of the Subject; the Law, Peace, 

"7 and Proſperity of his Kingdom. Which Teſtimony, and Declaration was 


Laws The promiſe of 


* Subſcribed by. 
Lord Littleton Lord Keeper. Duke of Richmond. Earl of Lindſey. 
Marquis of Hertford. Earl of Cumberland. Earl of Bath. 
Earl of Southampton. Earl of Salisbury. Earl of Dorſet. 
Earl of Devonſbire. Earl of Cambriage. Earl of Northampton. 
Earl of Clare. Earl of Weſtmoreland. Earl of Briſtol. 
Earl of Monmouth. Earl Rivers. Earl of Barkſhire. 
Earl of Carnarvan. Earl of Newport. Earl of Dover. 
Lord Willoughby of Eresby. Lord Grey of Ruthin, Lord Mowbray, and Martravers. 
Lord Newark. Lord Pawlet. Lord Howard of Charleton. 
Lord Rich. Lord Savil. Lord Lovelace. 
Lord Coventry. Lord Dunſmore. Lord Mohun. 
Lord Capel. Lord Seymonr. 


Lord Falkland. Sr. P. Wich Controller. Secretary Nicholas. 
EE | Sir. J. Colepepper Chan. Exch. Lord Chief Juſtice Banks. 


This teſtimony of the Lords and Counſellors was immediately printed 
and publiſhed, together with a Declaration of his Majeſty's ; in which he 
aid. c 
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His Majefly's* That tho' he had, in the laſt ſeven Months, met with ſo many ſeveral 


Declaration 
thereupon. 


© encounters of ſtrange and unuſual Declarations, under the Name of both his 
** Houſes of Parliament, that he ſhould not be amazed at any new Prodigy 
* of that kind; and tho theirlaſt of the 26th of May gave him a fair warning 
that, the Contrivers of it having ſpent all their ſtock of bitter and reproach- 
** ful Language upon him, he was now to expect they ſhould break out into 
** ſome bold, and diſloyal Actions againſt him: And, having by that Decla- 
© ration, as far as in them lay, deveſted his Majeſty of that Præeminence 
* and Authority, which God, the Law, the Cuſtom and Conſent of this Na- 
*tion had placed in him, and aſſumed it to Themſelves, that they ſhould 
* likewiſe, with expedition, put forth the fruits of that Supreme Power, for 
© the violating, and ſuppreſſing the other which they deſpiſed (an effect 
* of which reſolution, he ſaid, their Declaration againſt his Proclamatiog 
„concerning the pretended Ordinance for the Militia, and their puniſhing 
© of the Proclaimers appeared to be) yet, he muſt confeſs, in their laſt At- 
* tempt (he ſaid, he ſpoke of the laſt he knew; they might probably ſince, or 
i at that preſent, have out done That too) they had out done what his Majeſty 
* had conceived was their preſent intention. And whoſoever heard of Pro- 
© poſitions, and Orders, for the bringing in of Money or Plate to maintain 
* Horſe and horſe-men, and Arms, for the preſervation of the Publick Peace, 
© or for the Defence of the King and both Houſes of Parliament (ſuch was 
ce their Declaration, or what they pleaſe to call it of the tenth of June) would 
© ſurely believe the Peace of the Kingdom to be extremely ſhaken ; and, at 
* leaſt, the King himſelf to be conſulted with, and privy to thoſe Propoliti- 
© ons. But, he ſaid, he hoped, that when his good Subjects ſhould find, 


_ © that that goodly Pretence of defending the King, was but a ſpecious bait 


© to ſeduce weak, and inconſiderate Men into the higheſt Acts of diſobedi- 
* ence and diſloyalty againſt his Majeſty, and of violence and deſtruction 
upon the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Kingdom, they would no longer 
© be captivated by an implicit reverence to the Name of both Houſes of 
Parliament; but would carefully examine and conſider what number of Per- 
© ſons were preſent; and What perſons were prevalent in thoſe conſultati- 
ons; and how the Debates were probably managed, from whence ſuch hor- 
** rid and monſtrous Concluſions did reſult ; and would at leaſt weigh the Re- 


<< putation, Wiſdom, and Affection of thoſe, who were notorioſly known out 
of the very horrour of their Proceedings to have withdrawn themſelves; 
2 ys by their skill and violence to be driven from Them, and their Coun- 


&« His Majeſty ſaid, whilſt their Fears and Jealouſies did ariſe, or wers 
5 infuſed into the People, from diſcourſes of the Rebels in Ireland, of Skip- 


- pers at Roterdam, of Forces from Denmark, France, or Spain (how improba- 


© ble and ridiculous ſoever that bundle of Information appear'd to all wiſe, 


and knowing Men) it was no wonder if the eaſineſs to deceive, and the 


** willingneſs to be deceived, did prevail over many of his weak Subjects to 
believe, that the dangers, which they did not ſee, might proceed from cau- 
** ſes which they did not underſtand : But for them to declare to all the world, 
** that his Majeſty intended to make War againſt his Parliament (whilſt he fac 
** {till complaining to God Almighty of theinjury offer'd to Him, and to the very 
„Being of Parliaments) and that he had already begun actually to levy 
Forces both of Horſe and Foot (whilſt he had only in a legal way, provid- 
ed a ſmaller Guard for the ſecurity of his own Perſon ſo near a Rebellion 


Fat Hull, than they had, without Lawful Authority, above theſe eight 


Months, upon imaginary and impoſſible dangers) to impoſe upon his Peo- 


© les Senſe, as well as their Underſtanding, by telling them his Majeſty was 


doing that which they ſaw he was not doing, and intending that, they all 
© knew, as much as Intentions could be known, he was not intending, was a 
a boldneſs agreeable to no power but the Omnipotency of thoſe Votes, 
* whoſe abſolute Supremacy had almoſt brought confuſion upon the King 
and People; and againſt which no knowledge in matter of Fact, or Con- 
© ſent and Authority in matter of Law, they would endure ſhould be op- 


© poſed. | 
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His Majeſty ſaid, he had upon all occaſions, with all poſſible expreſſions, 
*© profeſſed his firm and unſhaken reſolutions for Peace. And, he ſaid, he 
pe hid again, in the preſence of Almighty God, his Maker and Redeemer, 
* aſſure the world, that he had no more thought of making War againſt his 
© Parliament, than againſt his own Children: That he would obſerve, and 
* maintain the Acts aſſented to by him this Parliament without violation : 
* of which, That for the frequent Aſſembling of Parliaments was one: And 
that he had not, nor would have, any thought of uſing any Force; unleſs 
** he ſhould be driven to it, for the ſecurity of his Perſon, and for the de- 
” fence of the Religion, Laws, and Liberty of the Kingom, and the juſt 
Rights and Priviledges of Parliament: And therefore he hoped the Ma- 
**lignant Party, who had ſo much deſpiſed his Perſon, and uſurped his Of- 
* fice, ſhould not by their ſpecious fraudulent infinuations, prevail with his 
good Subjects to give credit to their wicked Aﬀertions ; and ſo to contribute 


© their Power and Aſſiſtance for the ruin and deſtruction of Themſelves and 


E622 

* Por Na. about his Perſon (which, he ſaid not ſo much their 
Example, as their Provocation had enforced him to take) it was known it 
„ conſiſted of the prime Gentry, in fortune and reputation, of that Country; 
* and of One Regiment of Train'd-bands ; who had been ſo far from offerin 


*any Affronts, Injuries, or Diſturbance to any of his good Subjects, that 


* their principal End was to prevent ſuch ; and fo, might be Security, could 
T ge tors abs to his People. That ſome ill affected Perſons, or any 
* Perſons, had been employed in other parts to raiſe Troops, under colour 
* of his Majeſty's Service; or that ſuch had made large, or any, offers of re- 
© ward, and preferment to ſuch as would come in, which had been alledged 
* by them, was, he ſaid, for ought he knew, or believed, an untruth deviſed 


by the Contrivers of that falſe Rumour. His Majeſty diſavowed it, and 


© ſaid he was confident there would be no need of any ſuch Art, or Induſtry, 
hs © induce bi loving Subjects, when they ſhould ſee his Majeſty oppreſſed, 
* and their Liberties and Laws confounded (and till Then he would not call 
& on them) to come into him, and to aſſiſt him. 


= Delinquents, whom his Majefty was ſaid with a high and forcible 
5 . ee wiſhed they might be named, and their Delinquency :_ 


85 if his Majeſty gave not ſatisfaction to Juſtice, when he ſhould have 
e fattskaction L Sr. John Hotham by his Legal Trial, Then 
„let him be blamed. But if the deſign were, as it was well known to be, 
cc after his Majeſty had been driven by force from his City of London, and 
© kept by force from his Town of Hull, to protect all thoſe who were De- 
© linquents againſt him, and to make all thoſe Delinquents who attended on 
him, or executed his Lawful Commands, he ſaid, he had great reaſon to 
© þe ſatisfied in the truth and juſtice of ſuch Accuſation, leſt to be his Maje- 
* ſty's Servants and to be a Delinquent grew to be Terms fo convertible, that, 
in a ſhort time, he were left as naked in Attendance, as they would have 
him in Power; and ſo compel him to be waited upon only by ſuch whom 
© They ſhould appoint, and allow; and in whoſe preſence he ſhould be more 
© miſerably alone, than in deſolation it ſelf. And if the ſeditious Contriv- 
* ers and Fomenters of that Scandal upon his Majeſty, ſhould have, as they 
© had had, the power to miſlead the Major part preſent of either or both 


ay ke ſuch Orders, and ſend ſuch Meſſages and Meſſengers, as 
cc F for che apprehenſion of the great Earls and Barons of 


5 if they were Rogues or Felons; and whereby Perſons of Honour 
5 = Saft wen made Delinquents, meerly for attending upon his Maje- 
* ſty and upon his Summons; whilſt other Men were forbid to 877 1 
© him, tho obliged by the duty of their Place and Oaths, upon his Lawfu 

© Commands: It was no wonder if Such Meſſengers were not very well 
= — — j and Such Orders not well obeyed ; neither could there be a ſu- 
"*rer, or a cunninger way found out to render the Authority of both Houſes 
I ſcorn'd and vilified, than to aſſume to themſelves (meerly 8 52 
* thority of the Name of Parliament) a Power monſtrous to all under ay , 
ings; and to do Actions, and to make Orders, evidently and demonſtrably 
RT. 6 on- 
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7 contrary to all known Law. and Reaſon (as to take up Arms againſt his Majeſty 
ce under colour of defending him; to cauſe Money to be brought into 


Them, and to forbid his own Money to be paid to his Majeſty, or to his uſe, 


© under colour that he would imploy it ill; to beat him, and ſtarve him for his 
* own Good, and by his Power and Authority) which would in ſhort 
ce time make the greateſt Court, and greateſt Perſon, cheap and of no eſti- 
* mation. 

© Who thoſe ſenſible Men were of the publick Calamities, of the violati- 
© ons of the Priviledges of Parliament, and the Common Liberty of the 
Subject, who had been baffled, and injured by Malignant Men, and Cava- 
© ljers about his Majeſty, his Majeſty ſaid, he could not imagine. And if 
ce thoſe Cavaliers were ſo much without the fear of God and Man, and fo 


| © ready to commit all manner of outrage and violence, as was pretended, 


* his Majeſty's Government ought to be the more eſteem'd, which had kept 
them from doing ſo; inſomuch as he believed, no Perſon had cauſe to 


© complain of any injury, or of any damage, in the leaſt degree, 


* by any Man about his Majeſty, or who had offer'd his Service to him. 


© All which being, he ſaid, duly conſider'd, if the Contrivers of thoſey 


© Propoſitions and Orders had been truly ſenſible of the obligations, which 
* lay upon them in Honour, Conſcience and Duty, according to the high 


© Truft repoſed in them by his Majeſty, and his People, they would not 
© have publiſhed ſuch a ſenſe and apprehenſion of Imminent danger, when 


* themſelves, in their Conſciences, knew that the greateſt, and indeed only 


© danger, which threaten'd the Church and State, the bleſſed Religion and 


Liberty of his People, was in their own deſperate, and ſeditious Deſigns ; 
© and would not have endeavoured, upon ſuch weak and groundleſs reaſons, 
* to ſeduce his good Subjects from their Affection and Loyalty to him, to run 


_ ©f themſelves into Actions unwarrantable, and deſtructive to the Peace, and 
© Foundation of the Common-wealth. 


© And that all his loving Subjects might ſee, how cauſleſs and groundleſs 


© that ſcandalous Rumour, and Imputation of his Majeſty's raiſing War up- 


* on his Parliament, was, he had, with that his Declaration, cauſed to be 
** printed the Teſtimony of thoſe Lords, and other Perſons of his Council, 
* who were there with him; who, being upon the place, could not but 
*© diſcover ſuch his Intentions and Preparations ; and could not be ſuſpected 
* for their Honours and Intereſt to combine in ſuch miſchievous, and horrid 
* reſolutions. x 

And therefore, his Majeſty ſaid, he ſtreightly charged and commanded 


all his loving Subje&s, upon their Allegiance, and as they would Anſwer 


* the contrary at their Perils, that they ſhould yield no obedience, orconſent 
* to the ſaid Propoſitions and Orders ; and that they preſume not under any 
** ſuch Pretences, or by colour of any ſuch Orders, to raiſe or levy any 
** Horſe or Men, or to bring in any Money or Plate to ſuch purpoſe. But, he 
„ ſaid, if notwichſtanding that clear Declaration, and Evidence of his in- 
**tentions, thoſe Men (whoſe deſign it was to compel his Majeſty to raiſe 
* War upon his Parliament; which all their skill and malice ſhould never be 
able to effect) ſhould think fit, by thoſe Alarms, to awaken him to a more 
** neceſſary care of the defence of Himſelf, and his People; and ſhould 


© Themſelves, under colour of Defence, in ſo unheard of a manner provide 


„(and ſeduce others to do fo too) to Offend his Majeſty, having given him 
** ſo lively a Teſtimony of their Affections, what they were Willing to do, 
when they ſhould once have made themſelves Able; all his good Subjects 
would think it neceſſary for his Majeſty to look to Himſelf. And he did 
** therefore excite all his well affected People, according to their Oaths of 
* Allegiance, and Supremacy, and according to their ſolemn Vow, and Prote- 
* ſtation (whereby they were obliged to defend his Perſon, Honour, and 
* Eſtate) to contribute their beſt Aſſiſtance to the Preparations neceſſary 
** for the oppoſing, and ſuppreſſing of the Trayterous Attempts of ſich 
wicked and malignant Perſons; who would deſtroy his Perſon, Honour, 
and Eſtate, and engage the whole Kingdom in a Civil War, to ſatisfy their 
** own lawleſs Fury and Ambition; and ſo rob his good Subjects of the bleſ- 
„led fruit of this preſent Parliament; which they already in ſome _— 
| +. 
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ce had, and mitzht ſtill reap, tothe abundant ſatisfaction and joy of the w 
“ Kingdom, if ſuch wicked hands were not ready to ruin al chats W e | 
* and fruſtrate ali their hopes. And, jg that caſe, his Majeſty declared that 
* whoſoever, of what Degree or Quality ever, ſhould then, upon 0 ur- 
ce gent and viſible neceilicy of His, and ſuch apparent diſtraction of the King- 
c dom, cauſed, and begotten by the malice and contrivance of that Malig- 
e nant Party, bring into his Majeſty, and to his uſe, ready Money, or Plate; 
© or ſhould underwrite to furniſh any Number of Horſe, Horſemen and 
ce Arms, for the preſervation of the Publick Peace and defence of his Per- 
£ fon, and the vindication of the Priviledge and Freedom of Parliament 
© he would receive it as a moſt acceptable Service, and as a Teſtimony of 
© his ſingular Affection to the Proteſtant Religion, the Laws, Liberties, and 
x ag 1 Fog * 2 8 . 1 due the continuance of 
that Affection, than he would be ready to juſtify, and maintai 
«with the hazard of his life. 5 ok OY rs wi 
And ſo concluded with the ſame Overtures They had done, in their Pro- 
poſitions for the Loan of Money at intereſt ; offering, for the ſecurity 


thereof, an Aſſurance of ſuch his Lands, Forreſts, Parks, and Houſes, 
ce as ſhould be ſufficient for the ſame ; a more real ſecurity, he ſaid, than the 
© Name of publick Faith, given without him, and againſt him; as if his 


© Majeſty were not part of the Publick : And beſides, he would always look 


© upon it as a ſervice moſt affectionately, and ſeaſonably performed for the 


© preſervation of his Majeſty, and the Kingdom. But, he ſaid, he ſhould 
ce be much gladder that their ſubmiſſion to thoſe his Commands, and their de- 
e ſiſting from any ſuch Attempt of raiſing Horſe or Men, might eaſe all his 
© good Subjects of that charge, trouble and vexation. 

It will be wonder'd at hereafter, when, by what hath been ſaid, the Num- 
ber and Quality of the Peers is confider'd, who, by abſenting themſelves 
from the Houſe, and their reſort to his Majeſty, ſufficiently declared, that 
they liked not thoſe Concluſions which begot thoſe Diſtractions ; why both 
thoſe Peers and likewiſe ſuch Members of the Commons, who then, and af- 
terwards appeared in the King's Service, and were indeed full, or very near 
one Moiety of that Houſe, did not rather, by their diligent and faithful At- 
tendance in the Houſes, according to their ſeveral Truſts repoſed in them, 
diſcountenance and reſiſt thoſe pernicious and fatal tranſactions, than, by 
withdrawing themſelves from their proper Stations, leave the other (whoſe 
ruinous Intentions were ſufficiently diſcover'd) poſſeſſed of the Reputation, 


Authority, and Power of a Parliament; by which, it was evident, the Peo- 


ple would be eafily, to a great degree, ſeduced. And tho' the obſerving 
Reader may, upon the collection of the ſeveral paſſages here ſet down, be 
able to anſwer thoſe objections to himſelf; I am the rather induced, in this 


place, to apply my ſelf to the clearing that Point, becauſe not only many 


honeſt Men, who, at a diftance, have conſider'd it, without being Privy to 
the paſſages within the walls, and thoſe breaches which fatally deſtroyed, 
and took away the Liberty and Freedom of thoſe Councils, have been really 
troubled or unſatisfied with that Deſertion, as they call it, of the Service to 
which they were incumbent, and choſen ; but that I have heard ſome, who 
were the chief, if not the ſole Promoters of thoſe Violations, and the moſt 
violent Deſigns, and have ſince (out of the Ruptures, which have proceeded 
from their own Animoſities) either been, or been thought to be, more mode- 
rately inclined, complain, © that the withdrawing of ſo many Members 
e from the two Houſes, was the Principal Cauſe of all Calamities. And they 
who have been the true Authors of them, and ſtill continue the ſame men, 
have taken pains to make, and declare the others Deſerters of their Coun- 
«© try, and Betrayers of their Truſts, by their Voluntary withdrawing them- 

© ſelves from that Council. | 
In the doing whereof, I ſhall not, I cannot, make any excuſe for thoſe 
(of whom ſomewhat is before ſpoken) who, from the beginning of this 
Parliament, and in the whole progreſs of ir, either out of lazineſs, or negli- 
gence, or incogitancy, or wearineſs, forbore to give their attendance there, 
when the Number of thoſe who really 1 121 prodigious Alterations 
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was very inconſiderable ; and daily drew many to their opinions, upon no 
other ground than that the Number of the Diſfenters appeared nor equally 
diligent, and intent upon their Aſſertions: Neither can I excuſe the Peers, 
the moderate part whereof being Four for One, ſuffer'd themſelves to be couſ- 
en'd, and perſwaded, and threaten'd out of their Rights by a handful of 
Men, whom they might, in the beginning, eaſily have cruſhed ; whereas in 
in the Houſe of Commons the great Managers were Men of notable parts, 
much reputation, admirable dexterity ; Pretenders to ſevere Juſtice, and re. 
gularity; and then the Number of the weak, and the wilful, who naturally 
were to be guided by them, always made up a Major part; ſo that, from the 


| beginning, they were always able to carry whatſoever they ſer their hearts 


viſibly upon; at leaſt, to diſcredit, or diſgrace any particular Man againſt 
whom they thought neceſſary to proceed, albeit of the moſt unblemiſh'd re- 
putation, and upon the moſt frivolous ſuggeſtions ; ſo that they could not but 
be very formidable, in that Houſe, to all but the moſt abſtracted Men from 
all Vulgar conſiderations. 

But, I am confident, whoſoever diligently revolves the ſeveral paſſages in 


both Houſes, from the time of the publiſhing the firſt Remonſtrance, upon 


his Majeſty's return from Scotland, to the time of which we laſt ſpeak, muft 


be of opinion, that the reſorting of ſo many Members Then to his Majeſty 


(from whom all the Lords, and ſome of the Commons, received Com- 


mands to that purpoſe) or to ſuch places, where they thought they might be 


of greateſt uſe to his Majeſty in preſervation of the Peace of the King- 


dom, was not only an Act of Duty, but of ſuch Prudence and Diſcretion, as 


ſober and honeſt Men were to be guided by. In the Houfe of Peers, the 


| Biſhops, who had as much Right to fit there, and were as much Members of 


Parliament as any Lord there, were firſt, by dire& violence and force, a 


great part of them, driven and kept from thence, till the Bill, for the To- 
tal expulſion of the whole Order from thoſe ſeats, was paſſed ; ſuch of the 


Peers, who were moft remarkable for adhering to the Government of the 


Church, being in the mean time threaten'd publickly by the Rabble ; and 


ſome of their Perſons aſſaulted. The buſineſs of the Militia had been twice, 
upon ſolemn debate in a full Houſe, reje&ed there; till ſuch force and vio- 
lence was brought to the very doots, ſuch expoſtulations and threats delivered 
within the doors, againſt thoſe, who refuſed to concur with them in that bu- 


ſineſs, that no Man had reaſon to believe his life out of danger from thoſe 


rude hands, who was taken notice of for an Oppoſer of their unreaſonable. 
deſires; ſome of them having been declared Enemies to their Country, for 
having refuſed what was in their power lawfully to refuſe ; and others having 


been Criminally accuſed by the Commons, for Words ſpoken by them in De- 


bates of the Houſe of Peers; after which many of them were ſent for, by 
ſpecial Letters to attend his Majeſty (which Letters were always thought to 


be a good and warrantable, and ſufficient ground to be abſent from the Houſe; 


nor had ſuch Summons, from the beginning of Parliaments to this pre- 


ſent, ever been neglected) with whom they had not been many weeks, but 


two of them, as hath been mention'd before, upon an untrue and extrava- 


gant information, without further examination, were declared Enemies to the 


Kingdom ; and nine others by ſolemn judgment, upon an Impeachment 
brought up by the Commons againſt them, only for being abſent, and for 
what only concern'd the Priviledge and Juriſdiction of the Peers, were diſa- 
bled to fit in the Houſe again during this Seffion ; ſo that, if they would 
have returned, they were actually excluded that Council. — — 

In the Houſe of Commons the caſe was worſe: Firſt, they who had, 
with that Liberty which is eſſential to Parliaments, and according to their 
underſtandings, diſſented or declared a diſlike of what the Violent Party fo 
vehemently purſued, were, as hath been ſaid before, declared Enemies to 
their Country; and their Names poſted up in Paper, or Parchment, at 


| moſt eminent places, under ſome opprobrious Character; which, tho? it 


was not avowed, and had no Authority from the Houſe by any publick 


Act, yet, being complain'd of, was neither redreſſed, nor was the comple 
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ſo countenanc d, that it could be concluded the Violation was unaccept- 
able: ſo, tho the Tumults were not directly ſummon'd or aſſembled, it is evi- 
dent, by what hath been before ſer forth truly and at large, that they found 
there viſible countenance, and encouragement. | 

Then, what had been, upon full and ſolemn Debates in a full Houſe, re- 
jected, was many times, in a thin Houſe, and at unuſual and unparliamentary 
Hours, reſumed, and determined contrary to the former Concluſions : Vet 
Men ſatisfied themſelves with doing what chey thought their Duty, and rea- 
ſonably oppoſing what the Major part order'd to be done; hoping that 
Men's underſtandings would be ſhortly better inform'd ; and that tho? high 
and irreverent Expreſſions, and Words were ſometimes uſed againſt the King, 
there would be abſtaining from unlawful and dangerous Actions; and that the 
Houſe of Peers, at leaſt, would never be brought to joyn, or concur in any 
Act prejudicial to the Soveraign power. But when they ſaw a new way 
found out, by the dexterity of the Major part in the Houſe of Commons, 
to make the Minor part of the Lords too hard for the Major; and fo, whilſt 
all Men were tranſported with jealouſy of the breach of Priviledge of Par- 
liament by the King, that there was, by the Houſes Themſelves, an abſolute 
rooting up of all Priviledges : That from Metaphyſical conſiderations, what 
might be done in caſe of Neceſſity, the Militia of the Kingdom was Actually 
ſeized on ; and put under a command contrary to, and againſt the King's 
Command : That there was then a Reſolution taken by thoſe (who could 
Act their Reſolutions when they pleaſed) to make a General; and to oblige 
all the. Members to live and dye with that General ; which will be anon 


more particularly mention'd (for that Reſolution was well known before the 


time, that thole many Members removed to York, and withdrew to other 
places; and was executed within three or four days after) Men thought it 
high time to look to their innocence, and (ſince by the Courſe and Orders 
of that Houſe, they could leave no monument or evidence of their diſſent- 
ing, as the Lords might, by their Proteſtations upon any unlawiul Act, or 
Reſolution) to declare their diſlike of what was Done, by not being preſent 
at the Doing: And it was reaſonably thought, there being no other way 

eaceably and ſecurely to do it, that the Kingdom, underſtanding the Num- 
be of thoſe that were preſent at ſuch new tranſa&ions, and weighing the 
Quality, Number, and Reputation of thoſe who were abſent, would be 
beſt induced to prefer the old Laws of the Kingdom, beforethe new Votes (de- 
ſtructive to thoſe Laws) of thoſe few Men, who called themſelves the two 
Houſes of Parliament ; and that it would prove a good Expedient to work up- 
on the conſciences, and modeſty of thoſe who ſtayed behind, to conclude it 
neceſſary, by ſome fair Adreſſes to his Majeſty, to endeavour ſuch a gene- 
ral good underſtanding, that a perfe& union might be made ; and the Privi- 
ledge, Dignity, and Security of Parliament, be eſtabliſhed according to the 
true, and juſt Conſtitution of it. 


, 


It is true, how reaſonably ſoever it might be axpected, it produced not 


that Ingenuity ; but they who bad been troubled without the company of 


them that afterwards withdrew, and, by the oppoſition they made, could 
not make that expedition in the miſchief they intended, were glad they were 
rid of them ; yet, ſhortly, conſidering what influence indeed it might have 
upon underſtanding Men, they found a way to caſt a reproach upon thoſe 
who were abſent, and yet to prevent any inconvenience to themſelves by 
their return; publiſhing an Order, that all the Members abſent ſhould ap- 
** pear at ſuch a day, under the Penalty of paying each 1097. fine for his 
ce abſence ; and whoſoever did not appear at that day (which gave not time 
enough to any who were at a diſtance) © ſhould not preſume to ſit in the 
* Houſe, before he had paid his fine, and ſatisfied the Houſe with the cauſe 
* of his abſence. So that all thoſe who were with the King, and very many 
more, who had really withdrawn themſelves to refreſh their minds, or upon 
neceſlary affairs of their own, with a purpole to return, clearly diſcern'd 
themſelves excluded from fitting any more there; it being ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt, that the cauſe of their abſence would never be approved, if their Per- 
tons were diſliked, and their Opinions diſapproved : Which appeared quick- 
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ly ; for the day was no ſooner paſt, but they, without the leaſt walrant of 


Precedent or colour of Right, expelled very many, ſometimes twenty a day, 
not only of thoſe who were with the King, but of others who had given 


them equal diſtaſte ; and ordered new Writs to iſſue out to chooſe other Mem- 


bers in their Rooms. 
It cannot be denied but ſome very honeſt and intire Men ſtayed ſtill there, 


and oppoſed all their unjuſtifiable proceedings with great courage, and much 


liberty of Speech; which was more frankly permited to them than had 
been before, when the Number of the Diſſenters was greater; and it may 
be there are ſtill ſome who ſatisfy themſelves that they have performed their 
Duty, by always having denied to give their conſent to whatſoever hath been 
ſeditiouſly, or illegally concluded. But I muſt Appeal to the Conſcien- 
ces of thoſe very Men, whether they have not been many times, by ſtaying 
there, compelled or terrified to do, and ſubmit to many Acts contrary to their 
Conſcience, in caſes of Conſcience ; and contrary to their Judgment and 
Knowledge,in matters of Law, and Right; and contrary to their Oaths and Du- 


ties, in matters of Allegiance ; and whether if they had refuſed ſo to do, the 


ſhould not have been plunder'd, expelled, and committed to Priſon ? And 
then They cannot be thought to have proceeded unreaſonably, who, to pre- 
ſerve their Innocence, and their Liberty, choſe to undergo all the other 
Cenſures and Difficulties, which could befal them, and which have been 


ſince plentifully poured upon them. But to return. 


The King had, at this time, called to him ſome Judges, and Lawyers of 
eminency ; by whoſe Advice he publiſhed a Declaration concerning the 


Militia, and aſſerted © the Right of the Crown in granting Commiſſions of 
Array, for the better ordering and governing thereof; and, at the ſame 
time, iſſued out thoſe Commiſſions to all Counties, expreſsly forbidding 

* any obedience to be given to the Ordinance for the Militia by both 


©* Houſes, under the penalty of High Treaſon. This only improved the 
Paper-combate in Declarations ; either party inſiſting, © that the Law was 


on Their fide ; and the People giving obedience to either, according to 
their conveniences: And many did believe, that if the King had reſorted 


to the old known way of Lord Lieutenants, and Deputy Lieutenants, his 
ſervice would have been better carried on; the Commiſſion of Array being 
a thing they had not before heard of, tho' founded upon an Ancient Act of 


Parliament in the Reign of Hen. IV. and ſo was received with jealouſy, and 


eaſily diſcredited by the gloſſes and ſuggeſtions of the Houſes. 

Beſides that ſome Men of very good Affections to the Crown, and averſe 
enough to the extravagant pretences and proceedings of the parliament, did 
not conceal their prejudice to the Commiſſion of Array, as not warranted by 
Law; which did very much work upon other Men, and made the obedience 
leſs chearful that was given to that ſervice. Mr. Selden had, in the De- 
bate upon that Subject in the Houſe of Commons, declared himſelf very 
poſitively, and with much ſharpneſs, againſt the Commiſſion of Array, as 
a thing expreſsly without any Authority of Law ; the Statute upon which 


it was grounded being, as he ſaid, repealed ; and diſcourſed very much of 


the ill Conſequences, which might reſult from ſubmitting to it: He Anſwer d 
the Arguments which had been uſed to ſupport it ; and eaſily prevailed with 
the Houſe not to like a proceeding, which they knew was intended to do 
them hurt, and to leſſen their Authority. But his Authority and Reputation 
prevailed much further than the Houſe, and begot a prejudice againſt it in 
many well affected Men without doors: When the King was inform'd of it, 
he was much troubled, having looked upon Mr. Selden, as well diſpoſed to his 
Service. And the Lord Falkland, with his Majeſty's leave, writ a friendly 
Letter to Mr. Selden, to know his reaſon, why, in ſuch a conjuncture, 
** whatever his opinion were, he would oppoſe the ſubmiſſion to the Com- 
** miſſion of Array, which no body could deny to have had it's original from 
Law, and which many Learned Men ftill believed to be very Legal, to 
2 make way for the eſtabliſhment of an Ordinance, which had no manner 
Hof pretence to Right. He Anſwer'd this Letter very frankly ; as a Man 


who 
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who believed himſelf in the right upon the Commiſſion of Array, and that 
the Arguments he had uſed againſt it could not be Anſwer'd ; ſumming up 
ſome of thoſe Arguments in as few words as they could be comprehended 
in : But then he did as frankly inveigh againſt the Ordinance for the Militia, 
* which, he ſaid, was without any ſhadow of Law or pretence of Precedent, 
ce and moſt deſtructive to the Government of the Kingdom: And he did ac- 
ce knowledge, that he had been the more inclined to,. make that diſcourſe 
ce in the Houſe againſt the Commiſſion, that he might with the more free- 
* dom argue againſt the Ordinance; which was to be conſiler'd upon a day 
ce then appointed, And he was moſt confident, that he ſhould likewiſe over- 
* throw the Ordinance; which, he confeſſed, could be leſs ſuppported ; and 
te he did believe, that it would be much better, if both were rejected, than 
ce if either of them ſhould ſtand, and remain uncontrolled. But his confi- 
dence deceived him ; and he quickly found, that They who ſuffer'd them- 
ſelves to be intirely govern'd by his Reaſon, when thoſe Concluſions reſulted 


from it, which contributed to their own defigns, would not be at all guided 


by it, or ſubmit to it, when it perſwaded that which contradicted, and 


v» ould diſappoint thoſe deſigns: And ſo, upon the day appointed for the de- 


bate of their Ordinance, when he applied all his faculties to the convincing. 
them of the illegallity and monſtrouſneſs of it, by arguments at leaſt as clear 
and demonſtrable as his former had been, they made no impreſſion upon 
them; but were eaſily anſwer'd by thoſe, who with moſt Paſſion inſiſted up- 
on their own ſenſe. He had ſatisfied them very well, when he concurred 
with them in judgment ; but his Reaſons were weak, when they croſſed 
their Reſolutions. So moſt Men are deceived in being too Reaſonable : 
concluding that Reaſon will prevail upon thoſe Men to ſubmir to what is 
Right and Juſt, who have no other conſideration of Right or Juſtice, bur as 
it advances their Intereſt, or complies with their Humour, and Paſſion. 
And ſo eaſy it hath always been to do harm, and to miſlead Men, and fo 


hard to do good, and reduce them to Reaſon. - 


Theſe Paper-skirmiſhes left neither fide better inclined to the other ; but 


by ſharpning each other, drew the matter nearer to an iſſue. The King had 


written a Letter to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, and to the Maſters 
and Wardens of each Company; by which, © he aſſured them of his deſire 


© of the Peace of the Kingdom; and therefore required them, as they ten- 


© der'd their Charter of the City, and their own particular Welfares, not to 
ce bring in Horſes, Money, or Plate upon the Propoſitions of the Houſes; 
© whereby, under pretence of raiſing a Guard for the Parliament, Forces 


© would be levyed, and, in truth, imployed againſt his Majeſty : Of which,,, par Ha- 


the Houſes taking notice, publiſhed a Declaration to the City, That they ments Decla- 
« could not be ſecured by his Majeſty's Proteſtations, that his deſires and ration to the 
6e purpoſes were for the Publick Peace; ſince it appeared, by divers expreſ- 0%, n 4 
cc ſions, and proceedings of his Majeſty, that he intended to uſe Force againſt 7 from 


177 the King to 
* thoſe, who ſubmitted to the Ordinance of the Militia ; and that he had % L. p Bod 


e likewiſe ſome intention of making an Attempt upon Hull. In both which and Alder- 


ce caſes, they did declare, that whatſoever Violence ſhould be uſed, either a- wen. 
* gainſt thoſe who exerciſe the Militia, or againſt Hull, They could not but 
© believe it as done againſt the Parliament. They told them that the dange- 
* rous, and miſchievous intentions of ſome about his Majeſty were ſuch, that 
ce whatſoever was moſt precious to Men of Conſcience and Honour, as Reli- 
- gion, Liberty, and Publick Safety, were like to be overwhelmed, and loſt 


in the general confuſion and calamity of the Kingdom ; which would not 


* only queſtion, but overthrow che Charter of the City of London ; expoſe 
© the Citizens, their Wives and Children, to violence and villany ; and leave 
ce the Wealth of that famous City as a Prey to thoſe deſperate, and neceſſi- 
ce tous Perſons: And therefore they forbid all the Officers to publiſh that 
„paper, as they would anſwer their Contempt to the Parliament ; by the 
ce power and Authority of which, they aſſured them, they ſhould be prote&- 
* ed, and ſecured in their Perſons, Liberties, and Eſtates, for whatſoever 
* they ſhould do by Their advice or perſwaſion. | 
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To this the King replied, ** That he wonder'd ſince they had uſurped the 
© ſupreme Power to themſelves, they had nor taken upon them the ſupreme 
© Style too; and directed their very new Declaration to their Truſty and 
ce Well-beloved, their Subjects of the City of London: For it was too great 
* and palpable a Scorn, to perſwade them to take up Arms againſt his Perſon, 
© under Colour of being loving Subjects to his Office ; and to deſtroy his 
© Perſon, that they might preſerve the King: That he was beholding to 
© them, that they had explain'd to all his good Subjects the meaning of 
© their Charge againſt his Majeſty, that by his intention of making War 
againſt his Parliament, no more was pretended to be meant, but his reſoluti- 
ce On not to ſubmit to the high Injuſtice and Indignity of the Ordinance for 
ce the Militia, and the buſineſs of Hull. He ſaid, he had never concealed his 
© intentions in either of thoſe Particulars (he wiſhed They would deal as 
© clearly with Him) but had always, and did now declare, That that pre- 
* tended Ordinance was againſt the Law of the Land; againſt the Liberty 
* and Property of the Subject; deſtructive to Soveraignty ; and therefore not 
© conſiſtent with the very Conſtitution and Eſſence of the Kingdom, and the 
* Right and Priviledge of Parliament: That he was bound by his Oath 
(© and all his Subjects were bound by theirs of Allegiance, and Suprema- 


© cy, and their own Proteſtation lately taken, to aſſiſt his Majeſty) to op- 


** pole that Ordinance, which was put already in execution againſt him, not 
* only by Training and Arming his Subjects, but by forcibly removing the 


Magazine, from the place truſted by the County, to their own Houſes, 


© and guarding it there with Arm'd Men: Whither it would be next remov- 


© ed, and how uſed by ſuch Perſons, he knew not. 


That the keeping his Majeſty out of Hull by Sir Fobn Hotham, was an 
* At ef High-Treaſon againſt his Majeſty ; and the taking away his Ma- 
* gazine and Munition from him, was an Act of Violence upon his Maje- 
* fty, by what hands or by whoſe direction ſoever it was done: And in 


© both caſes, by the help of God, and the Law, his Majeſty ſaid, he would 


© have Juſtice, or loſe his Life in the requiring it; the which he did not va- 
© lue at that rate, as to preſerve it with the Infamy of ſuffering himſelf to 
ce be robbed, and ſpoiled of that Dignity he was born to. And if it were 


| * poflible for his good Subjects to believe, that ſuch a Defence of himſelf, 


ce with the utmoſt power and ſtrength he could raiſe, was making a War 
** againſt his Parliament, he did not doubt, however it ſhould pleaſe God to 
* diſpoſe of him in that contention, but the juſtice of his Cauſe would, at 


 * the laſt prevail againſt thoſe few Malignant Spirits, who, for their own 
© ends and ambitious deſigns, had ſo miſled and corrupted the underſtandings 


*© of his People. And ſince neither his own Declaration, nor the Teſtimony 
* of ſo many of his Lords, then with his Majeſty, could procure credit with 
* thoſe Men, but that they proceeded to levy Horſe, and to raiſe Money 
* and Arms againſt his Majeſty, he ſaid he was not to be blamed, if after 
** ſo many gracious expoſtulations wirh them upon undeniable principles of 


Law and Reaſon (which they anſwer'd ,only by Voting that which his 


** Majeſty ſaid, to be neither Law, nor Reaſon ; and fo proceeded actually 
*to levy War upon his Majeſty, to juſtify that which could not be other- 


_ © wiſe defended) at laſt he made ſuch proviſion, that as he had been driven 


** from London, and kept from Hull, he might not be ſurpriſed at York; but 


_ © be in a condition to reſiſt, and bring to juſtice thoſe Men, who would 


*© perſwade his People that their Religion was in danger, becauſe his Maje- 
* ity would not conſent it ſhould be in Their power to alter it by their Votes; 
* or their Liberty in danger, becauſe he would allow no Judge of that Li- 
* berty, but the known Law of the Land: Yet, he ſaid, whatever proviſi- 
* on he ſhould be compelled to make for his ſecurity, he would be ready to 
* lay down, aſſoon as they ſhould revoke the Orders by which they had 
* made Levies, and ſubmitted thoſe Perſons who had detain'd his Towns, 
carried away bis Arms, and put the Militia in execution contrary to his 
*© Proclamation, to that Trial of their innocence, which the Law had di- 
* reed, and to which they were born: If that were not ſubmitted to, he 
** ſhould wich a good conſcience proceed againſt thoſe who ſhould preſume 


"* tO exerciſe that pretended Ordinance for the Militia, and the other who 
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** ſhould keep his Town of Hull from him, as he would reſiſt Perfons who 
came to take away his Life, or his Crown from him. 

And therefore his Majeſty again remember'd, and required his City of 
London to obey his former Commands; and not to be miſled by the Oration 
of thoſe Men, who were made deſperate by their Fortunes, or their For- 
tunes by Them; who told them their Religion, Liberty, and Property, 
© was to be preſerved no other way, but by their Diſloyalty to his Majeſty : 
ce That they were now at the brink of the River, and might draw their 
„Swords (which was an expreſſion uſed at a great convention of the City) 
© when nothing purſued them but their own evil Conſciences. He wiſhed 
them to conſider, whether their Eſtates came to them, and were ſettled 
© upon them, by Orders of both Houſes, or by that Law which his Maje- 
* ſty defended : What ſecurity they could have to enjoy their own, when 
ce they had helped to rob his Majefty , and what an happy concluſion That 
„War was like to have, which was raiſed to oppreſs their Soveraign: That 
* the wealth and glory of their City was not like to be deſtroyed any other 
* way, but by Rebelling againſt his Majeſty ; and that way inevitably it 
„ muſt; nor their Wives and Children to be expoſed to violence and villany, 
* but by thoſe who make their Appetite and Will the meaſure, and guide to 
ec all their Actions. He adviſed them not to fancy to themſelves Melancholy 
ce apprehenſions, which were capable of no ſatisfaction; but ſeriouſly to 
© conſider what ſecurity they could have, that they had not under his Maje- 
* ſty, or had been -offer'd by him: And whether the Doctrine thoſe Men 
© taught, and would have them defend, did not deſtroy the Foundations upon 
© which their ſecurity was built? 

The great conflux that hath been mention'd, of Men of all Conditions, 
and Qualities, and Humours, could not continue long together at York, with- 
out ſome impatience and commotion ; and moſt Men wonder'd, that there 
appear'd no proviſions to be made towards a War, which they ſaw would be in- 
evitable : And when the Levies of Soldiers under the Earl of Efex were ha- 
ſten'd with ſo much vigour, thar the King ſhould have no other Preparations 
towards an Army, than a ſingle Troop of Guards made up of Gentlemen Vo- 
lunteers ; who, all Men foreſaw, would quit the Troop when there ſhouid be 
an Army: And many do yet believe, that the King too long defferr'd his re- 
courſe to Arms; and that if he had raiſed Forces upon his firſt repulſe at Hull, 
his ſervice would have been very much advanced ; and that the Parliament 


would not have been able to have drawn an Army together. And fo 
Men (till reproach the Counſels which were then about the King, as they were 


cenſured by many at that time; but neither They then, nor Theſe now do 
underſtand the true reaſon thereof. The King had not, at that time, one 
Barrel of Powder, nor one Muſquet, nor any other proviſion neceſſary for an 
Army; and, which was worſe, was not ſure of any Port, to which they 
might be ſecurely aflign'd ; nor had he Money for the ſupport of his own 
Table for the term of one Month. He expected with impatience, the arri- 
val of all thoſe neceſſaries, by the care and activity of the Queen; who was 
then in Holland, and by the ſale of her own, as well as of the Crown Jewels, 
and by the friendſhip of Henry Prince of Orange, did all ſhe could to provide 
all that was neceſſary ; and the King had newly directed her to ſend all to 
Newcaſtle, which was but then ſecured to him by the diligence of the Earl of 
that Name. In the mean time both the King himſelf, and they who beſt 


knew the ftate of his Affairs, ſeem'd to be without any thoughts of making 


War; and to hope, that the Parliament would at laſt incline to ſome Accom- 
modation ; for which both his Majeſty, and thoſe Perſons were expoſed to a 
thouſand reproaches. 


The Queen had many difficulries to contend with; for tho' the Prince of 


Orange had a very ſignal affection for the King's Service, and did all he could 
to diſpoſe the States ro concern themſelves in his Majeſty's Quarrel ; yet his 
Authority, and Intereſt, was much diminiſhed with the vigour of his Body 
and Mind: And the States of Holland were ſo far from being inclined to the 
King, that they did him all the miſchief they could. They had before aſſiſted 
the Rebellion in Scotland, with giving them credit for Arms and Ammunition, 
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before they had money to buy any; and they did afterwards, ſeveral ways 
diſcover their affections to the Parliament; which had fo many Spies there. 
that the Queen could do nothing they had not preſent notice of; ſo that it 
was no eaſy matter for the Queen to provide Arms and Ammunition, but the 
Parliament had preſent notice of it, and of the ways which were thought 
upon to Tranſport them to the King: And then their Fleet, under the Com- 
mand of the Earl of Warwick, lay ready to obſtruct and intercept that Com- 
munication ; nor was any remedy. in view to remove this miſchief ; inſo- 
much as it was no eaſy thing for the King to ſend to, or to receive Letters 
from, the Queen. | 

There was a ſmall Ship of 28 or 30 Guns, that was part of the Fleet that 
wafted her Majeſty into Holland from Dover, which was called the Providence, 
under the Command of Captain Srraughan, when the Fleet was Commanded by 
Sr. John Pennington, and before the Earl of Warwick was ſuperinduced into that 
Charge againft the King's Will. That Ship, the Captain whereof was 
known to be faithful to his Majeſty, was, by the Queen, detain'd, and kept 
in Holland from the time of her Majeſty's Arrival, under ſeveral pretences, 
of which the Captain made uſe, when he afterwards received Orders from 
the Earl of Warwick to repair to the Fleet in the Downs ; until, after ma- 
ny promiſes and excuſes, it was at laſt diſcern'd, that he had other Buſineſs 
and Commands, and ſo was watched, by the other Ships, as an Enemy. 
This Veſſel the Queen reſolved to ſend to the King, principally to inform his 


Majeſty of the ſtreights ſhe was in; of the proviſions ſne had made; and 


to return with ſuch particular Advice, and Directions from his Majeſty, that 


| ſhe might take further reſolutions: And becauſe the Veſſel was light, and 


drew not much Water, and ſo could run into any Creek, or open Road, or 
Harbour, and, from thence, eaſily ſend an expreſs to the King; there was 
put into it about two hunder'd Barrels of Powder, and two or three thouſand 


Arms with ſeven or eight Field-Pieces ; which, they knew, would be very 
welcome to the King, and ſerve for a beginning, and countenance to draw 
Forces together. The Captain was no ſooner put to Sea, but notice was 
ſent to the Commander of the Fleet in the Downs ; who immediately ſent 
three or four Ships to the North, which eaſily got the Providence in View, 
before it could reach that Coaſt ; and chaſed it with all their Sails, till they 
ſaw it enter into the River of Humber ; when, looking upon it as their own, 
they made leſs haſte to follow it, being content to drive it before them into 


their own Port of Hull; there being, as they thought, no other way to eſcape 


_ them; until they plainly ſaw the Ship entring into a narrow Creek out of Hum- 


ber, which declined Hull, and lead into the Country ſome Miles above it; which 
was a place well known to the Captain, and deſignd by him to arrive at 
from the beginning. It was in vain for them then to haſten their purſuit ; for 


they quickly found that their great Ships could not enter into that paſſage, 
and that the River was too ſhallow to follow him; and ſo with ſhame and an- 


ger, they gave over the Chaſe ; whilſt the Captain continued his courſe ; 
and having never thought of ſaving the Ship, run it on Shoar on that ſide to- 
wards Burlington ; and, with all expedition, gave notice to the King of his 
arrival; who, immediately, cauſed the Perſons, of Quality, in the parts 
adjacent, to draw the Train'd-bands of the Country together, to ſecure the 
incurſions from Hall; and, by this means, the Arms, Ammunition, and 


Artillery, were quickly brought to York. 


The King was well content that it ſhould be generally believed, that this 
ſmall Ship, the ſize whereof was known to few, had brought a greater quan- 
tity and proportion of Proviſions for the War, than in truth it had ; and there- 
fore tho” it had brought no Money, which he expected, he forthwith grant- 
ed Commiſſions, to raiſe Regiments of Horſe and Foot, to ſuch Perſons of 

uality and Intereſt, as were able to comply with their obligations. He 
declared the Earl of Lindſey, Lord High Chamberlain of England, his Gene- 
ral of the Army; a Perſon of great Honour and Courage, and generally be- 
loved ; who many years before had good Commands in Holland, and Germany, 
and had been Admiral at Sea in ſeveral Expeditions. Sr. Facob Aſhley was de- 


clared Major general of the Foot, a Command he was very equal to, and had 
exerciſed 
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exerciſed before, and executed after with great approbation. The General- 
ſhip of the Horſe, his Majeſty preſerved for his Nephew Prince Rupert; who 
was daily expected, and arrived ſoon after: And all Levies were haſten'd 
with as much expedition as was poſſible in ſo great a ſcarcity, and notorious 
want of Money; of which no more need be faid, after it is remember'd that 
all the Lords, and Council about the King, with ſeveral other Perſons of 
Quality, voluntarily made a Subſcription for the payment of ſo many Horſe 
for three months; in which time they would needs believe, that the War 
ſhould be at anend :every one paying down what the three Months pay would 
amount to, into the hands of a Treaſurer appointed to receive it ; and this 
Money was preſently paid for the making thoſe Levies of Horſe, which 
were deſign'd ; and which could not have been made bur by thoſe Mo- 
neys. | ET Eg 
And now the King thought it time to execute a Reſolution he had long in- 
tended, and which many Men wonder'd he neglected ſo long; which was, 
as much as in Him lay, to take the Admirality into his own hands. He had 
long too much cauſe to be unſatisfied, and diſpleaſed with the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland ; whom, he thought, he had obliged above any Man what- 
ſoever. His delivering the Fleet into the hands and Command of the Earl 
of Warwick, after his Majeſty had expreſsly refuſed it to the Parliament, the 
King could not eaſily forgive; however, he thought it not Then ſeaſonable 
to reſent it, becauſe he had nothing to object againſt him, but his comply- 
ance with the Command of the Parliament, who would have own'd it as their 
own quarrel ; and muſt have obliged that Earl to put his whole Intereſt in- 
to Their hands, and to have run Their Fortune; to which he was naturally 
too much inclined : And then his Majeſty foreſaw, that there would have 
been no Fleet at all ſet out that year, by their having the Command of all the 
Money, which was to be applied to that Service. Whereas, by his Majeſty's 
concealing his reſentment, there was a good Fleet made ready, and ſer out ; 
and many Gentlemen ſettled in the Command of Ships, of whoſe Affection 
and Fidelity his Majeſty was aſſured, that no Superior Officer could cor- 
rupt it; but that they would, at all times, repair to his Service, when ever 
he required it. And, indeed, his Majeſty had an opinion of the devotion 
of the whole body of the Common Sea-men to his Service, becauſe he 
had, bountifully, fo much mended their condition, and increaſed their Pay, 
that he thought they would have even thrown the Earl of Warwick over Board, 
when he ſhould Command them ; and ſo the reſpiting the doing of it would 
be of little importance. But now, that a Ship of his own, in the execution 
of his Commands, ſhould be chaſed by his own Fleet as an Enemy, made 
ſuch a noiſe in all places, even to his reproach and diſhonour, that he could 
no longer defer the doing what he had ſo long thought of. He reſolved 
therefore, to revoke the Earl of Northumberland's Commiſſion of the Office of 
High-Admiral of England, and to ſend the Revocation to him under the 
Great Seal of England: Then, to ſend Sr. ohn Pennington, who was then at 
York, on board the Fleet, and to take the Charge of it: and Letters were 
Prepared, and ſign'd by the King, to every one of the Captains; whereby On if 
they were required, * to obſerve the Orders of Sr. John Pennington, And if 
all this was carried with all poſſible Secrecy, that none, but thoſe few who _— 
were truſted, knew or ſuſpected any ſuch Alteration. l 


But the King thought fit, firſt ro adviſe with Sr. Jobn Pennington, of 
whoſe Integrity he was confident, and whoſe judgment he always principal- 
ly relied on in all his Maritime Actions; and thought him the only Perſon 'l 
fit immediately to take the Fleet out of the Earl of Warwick's poſſeſſion; [ 
who had diſpofſefſed Him of the Command that year, which he had ufually — 
exerciled. Sr. John Pennington, finding the matter full of difficulty, and the : wx 
execution like to meet with ſome interruptions, expreſſed no alacrity to un- 
dertake it in his own Perſon ; alledging, © that himſelf ſtood in the Parlia- | 
& ments disfavour, and jealouſy (which was true) and that therefore his mo- | 
* tion and journey toward the Downs, where the Fleet then lay, would be 
immediately taken notice off; and his Majeſty's Deſign be much gueſſed 1 
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c at, that there would need no other Diſcovery ; but he propounded to his 


Majeſty, © that he would ſend a Letter to Sr. Robert Manſel, who lived at 
© Greenwich, ſpeedily to go to the Fleet, and to take charge of it, and that 
© his Authority, being Vice-Admiral of England, and his known and great 
Reputation with the Sea-men, would be like to meet with the leaſt reg. 
© tance. His Majcſty, imparting this Counſel to thoſe whom he had made 
Privy to his purpoſe, enter'd upon new conſiderations ; and concluded, 
© that Sr. Robert Manſel's age (tho' his Courage and Integrity were unqueſti- 
„ onable) and the accidents that depended upon that, would render that Ex- 
© pedient moſt hazardous; and that, in truth, there needed no ſuch abſolute 
* and ſupreme Officer, to be appointed in the firſt Article; but rather, that 
his Majeſty ſhould direct his ſpecial Letter to the Captain of every Ship, 
* requiring him immediately to weigh Anchor, and to bring away his 
Ship to ſuch a place as his Majeſty might appoint, where he ſhould re- 
© ceive further Orders: And to that place he might ſend ſuch an Officer, as he 
* thought fit to truſt with the Command of the whole Navy ſo aſſembled. Ac- 


cording to this Reſolution, the whole Diſpatch was prepared. Firſt a Revo- 
cation of the Earl of Northumberland's Commiſſion of Admiral, under the Great 


Seal of England; of which there was a Duplicate; the one to be ſent to his Lord- 


ſhip; the other to the Earl of Warwick ; whoſe Commiſſion was founded 
upon, and ſo determined by, the other. Then a particular Letter to each of 


the Captains of his Ships, informing them of his Majeſty's Revocation of 


the Admiral's Patent, and, conſequently, of the determination of the 


Earl of Warwick's Commiſſion (to whom his Majeſty likewiſe writ, to“ in- 


* hibit him from further medling in that Charge) and therefore commanding 


them to yield no further obedience to either of their Orders; but that, 
immediately upon the receipt of thoſe his Royal Letters, he ſhould weigh 
Anchor; and, with what ſpeed he might, repair to Burlington-Bay upon the 
Coaſt of Yorkfhire ; where he ſhould receive his Majeſty's further pleaſure : 
And ſo each Commander, without relation to any other Commands, had no 
more to look after but his own Ship, and his own Duty ; by which the King 
might expect, at leaſt, ſo many Ships as were under the Command of thoſe, 
who had any Affection or Fidelity to his Service. 

Accordingly, all things being prepared, and ſigned by the King and ſeal- 
ed, what immediately concern'd the Earl of Northumberland was delivered to 


one of his Majeſty's Pages, to be given to the Earl of Northumberland at Lon- | 


don ; and the whole diſpatch to the Fleet to Mr. Edward Villiers, whoſe dili- 


| gence and dexterity his Majeſty found fit for any Truſt ; the former being 


directed not to make ſuch haſt, but that the other might be at leaſt aſſoon 
** at the Downs, as He at London; and Mr. Villiers again being appointed what 
Letters he ſhould firſt deliver to the Captains; and that he ſhould Viſit the 
Earl of Warwick in the laſt place; that his Activity might have no influence 
upon the Seamen to prevent their obedience to his Majeſty. And ſurely if 
this reſolution had been purſued, it is very probable, that the King had been 


| Maſter of very many of his Ships again. But, when the Meſſengers were 


diſpatched, and well inſtructed, and he that was for London gone on his 
Journey, there was a ſuddain and unexpected change of the whole direction to 
the Fleet, by Sir John Pennington's repair to his Majeſty ; and, upon ſe- 
cond thoughts, offering to go Himſelf to the Downs, and to take Charge 
of the Fleet; which changed the Forms of the Letters to the ſeveral Cap- 
tains ; and, inſtead of leaving every one to uſe his beſt expedition to bring 
away his own Ship to Burlington, © required them only to obſerve ſuch Or- 
* ders, as they ſhould receive by Sir Fohn Pennington; who thought not fit 
(for the reaſons formerly given of his being taken notice of) to go with Mr. 
Villiers; but, by Him, writ to Sir Henry Palmer, to whom likewiſe his Majeſty 
ſent a Letter to that purpoſe, being an Officer of the Navy, and who lived 
by the Downs, © immediately to go aboard the Admiral; and that he Him- 
*“ ſelf would make all poſſible haſt to him, ſetting out at the ſame time with 
Mr. Villiers, but Journeying a further and more private way. Mr. Villiers, 


leaſt 
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leaſt, by his ſtay for the alteration of his diſpatches, the Pages coming to 
London ſooner than was intended at his ſetting out, might produce ſome in- 
convenience to the ſervice, ſlept not till he came to Sir Henry Palmer; who, 


being infirm in his health, and ſurpriſed with the Command, could not make 


that expedition aboard, as might have been requiſite ; tho he was Loyally 
and Zealouſly affected to his Majeſty's Service. However, Mr. Villiers 
haſten'd to the Ships which lay then at Anchor, and, according to his In- 
ſtructions, delivered his ſeveral Letters to the Captains; the greateſt part 
whereof received them with great expreſſions of duty and ſubmiſſion, expect- 
ing only to receive Sir John Pennington's Orders, for which they ſtayed; and, 
without doubt, if either the firſt Letters had been ſent, or Sir Fobn Pennington 
been preſent, when theſe others were delivered, his Majeſty had been poſſeſ- 
ſed of the greateſt part of the Fleet; the Earl of Warwick being at that 
time, according to his uſual Licences, with ſome Officers whoſe company 
heliked, on ſhoar making merry ; ſo that there was only his Vice-Admiral, 
Captain Batten, on board; who was of eminent diſaffection to his Majeſty : 
The Rear-Admiral, Sir Fob» Mennes, being of unqueſtionable Integrity. 

But after five or ſix hours (in which time nothing could be acted, for 
want of advice and direction; enough being ready to Obey, but none ha- 


ving Authority to Command) the Earl of Warwick came aboard his Ship, to 


whom Mr. Villiers likewiſe gave his Majeſty's Letters of his Diſcharge ; 
who, without any Declaration of diſobeying it, applied himſelf to the con- 
firming thoſe, whom he thought true to his Party, and diligently to watch 


the reſt ; preſuming, that he ſhould ſpeedily hear from thoſe, by whom he 
had been originally truſted. ” 


In the mean time, the Captains expected Orders from Sir Fobn Pennington ; 
who likewiſe privately expected ſuch an Account from Sir Henry Palmer, as 
might encourage him to come to the Ships. But this unfortunate delay diſap- 
pointed all: For the other Gentleman, according to his Inſtructions, having 


reached London in the evening after the Houſes were riſen, deliver'd the King's The King re- 
Letter, and the Diſcharge of his Commiſſion, to the Earl of Nortbumber- vebef the Earl 


land; who, with all ſhews of Duty and Submiſſion, expreſſed © his reſoluti- 


of Northum. 
berland' com. 


© onto obey his Majeſty; and a hearty ſorrow, that he had, by any Misfor- mifim F Ad- 
© tune, incurr'd his Majeſty's Diſpleaſure. How ingenuous ſoever this de- mira“. 


meanour of his Lordſhips was, the buſineſs was quickly known to thoſe, 


who were more concern'din it; who were exceedingly perplexed, with the 
apprehenſion of being diſpoſſeſſed of ſo great a part of their ſtrength, as the 
Royal Fleet; and earneſtly preſſed the Earl of Northumberland, that, not- 
«© withſtanding ſuch his Majeſty's Revocation, he would till continue the 


© execution of his Office of Lord High Admiral ; in which they would 


< affiſt him with their utmoſt and full Power, and Authority. But his Lord- 
ſhip alledging, that it would ill become Him, who had received that 
* Charge from the King with ſo notable circumſtances of Truſt and Favour, 
ce to continue the poſſeſſion thereof againſt his expreſs Pleaſure, there being 
© 4 Clauſe in his Grant, that it ſhould be only during ſuch time as his Ma- 
« jefty thought fit to uſe his Service; and ſo * utterly refuſing to meddle 
te further in it; aſſoon as they could get the Houſes together the next morn- 
ing, they eaſily agreed to paſs an Ordinance, as they call it, © to appoint 
© the Earl of Warwick to be Admiral of that Fleet, with as full and ample 
* Authority, as he had before had from the Earl of Northumberland. Which 
Ordinance, together with Letters, and Votes of encouragement to his Lord- 
ſhip and to the Officers and Sea-men, they ſpeedily ſent, by a Member of 
their own ; who arrived therewith, the next Morning, after Mr. Villiers had 


deliver'd the King's Letters; Sir John Pennington in the mean time neither 


coming, nor ſending any further Advice. 

The Earl of Warwick, being thus arm'd, found himſelf Maſter of his Work ; 
and immediately ſummon'd all the Captains, to attend him on board his Ship 
in Council ; the which all but two did (Captain Slingsby, and Captain Wake) 
who, being by his Majeſty's Letters, as the reſt were, expreſsly charged to 
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ed likewiſe 


yield no further obedience to the Earl of Warwick, refuſed to repair to him; 
making themſelves ready to reſiſt any violence, and putting their Ships in or- 
der to go out to Sea, that they might be at Liberty to attend his Majeſty's 
Commands; but they were ſo encompaſſed by the whole Fleet, and the dex- 
terity of the Earl's Miniſters was ſuch, and the devotion, generally, of the 
Sea-men ſo tainted, and corrupted from the King's Service, that, inſtead of 
carrying away the Ships, the Captains chemſelves were ſeiſed, taken, and 
carried by their own Men to the Earl; who immediately committed them to 
Cuſtody, and ſent them up Priſoners to the Parliament. Then the Earl com- 
municated the Ordinance, Letters, and Votes from the two Houſes, to the 
reſt of the Officers; of whom only two more refuſed to continue their 
Charge againſt the ſignification, they had received from the King (Sir Jobn 
Mennes, and Captain Burly) who were quickly diſcharged, and ſet on ſhore; 
and the reſt, without any ſcruple or heſitation, ** obliged themſelves to obey 
the Earl of Warwick, in the Service of the Parliament; ſo that the Storm was 
now over, and the Parliament fully, and intirely poſſeſſed of the whole Roy- 
al Navy, and Militia by Sea; for they quickly diſpoſed of two other honeſt 
Captains, Kettleby, and Stradlin (whom they could not corrupt) who guard- 


ed the Iriſh Seas; and got thoſe Ships likewile into their Service. And thus 


his Majeſty was without one Ship of his own, in his three Kingdoms, at his 
Devotion. 5 oe an 

As this loſs of the whole Navy was of unſpeakable ill conſequence to the 
King's Affairs, and made his condition much the leſs conſidet'd by his Allies, 
and Neighbour Princes ; who ſaw the Soveraignty of the Sea now in other 
hands, that were like to be more imperious upon the apprehenſion of any diſ- 


courteſies, than regular and lawful Monarchs uſe to be; I cannot but obſerve 


ſome unhappy circumſtances, and accidents in this important buſineſs of the 
Navy, which looked like the hand of Providence to take that ſtrength, of 
which his Majeſty was moſt confident, out of his hands. When the reſoluti- 
on of the Houſe of Commons, and the concurrence of the Lords was per- 
emptory, and the Earl of Northumberland had declared his complyance with 
them, for the ſending the Earl of Warwick Admiral of that Fleet, in the 
ce place of Sir ou Pennington, upon whom the King depended ; it was reſolv- 

y them, that Captain Carteret, Controller of his Majeſty's 
Navy, a Man of great eminency, and reputation in Nayal Command, 


„ ſhould be Vice-Admiral; who thinking it became his near relation to his 
Majeſty's Service, to receive his Royal pleaſure before he engaged himſelf in 


any imployment of that Nature, addreſſed himſelf for his directions. But 
the King, looking upon the Fleet in a manner taken from him, when ano- 
ther, whoſe diſaffection to his Service was very notorious, was, contrary to 
his expreſs pleaſure, preſumptuoufly put into the Command of it, and his 
own Miniſter diſplaced for no other reaſon (his ſufficiency and ability for 
Command being by all Men confeſſed) but his Zeal and Integrity to Him, 
would not countenance that Fleet, and that Admiral, with ſuffering an Offi- 
cer of his own to Command in it under the other; and therefore order'd 
Captain Carteret to decline the imployment, which he, prudently, and without 


noiſe, did ; and thereupon, another Officer of the Navy, the Surveyor Ge- 
neral, Captain Batten, a Man of very different inclinations to his Maſter, 
and his Service, and furious in the new fancies of Religion, was ſubſtituted 


in the place: Whereas if Captain Carteret had been ſuffer'd to have taken that 
Charge, His intereft and reputation in the Navy was ſo great, and his dili- 
gence and dexterity in Command ſo eminent, that it was generally believed, 
he would, againſt whatſoever the Earl of Warwick could have done, have 
preſerved a Major part of the Fleet in their duty to the King. The misfor- 
runes which happen'd after, and are mention'd before, are not in juftice to 
be imputed to Sir John Pennington ; who, ſure, was a very honeſt Gentleman, 
and of unſhaken Faichfulneſs and Integrity to the King; but to the little 
time he had to think of it: And the perplexity he was in (beſides his true 
Zeal to the Service) to conſider that ſo great a work, as the recovery of the 
Royal Navy, was to be done by his own Perſonal engagement, — ov 
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Earl of Warwick, he was Himſelf taken by the. Earl, and ſent to the Parlia- 
ment ; where the carrying over the Lord Digby, and ſome other Jealouſies 
had left a greater arrear of diſpleaſure againſt him. | ; 

The truth is, the King was ſo confident upon the general Affections of the 
Cea-men, who were a Tribe of People more particularly countenanced and 
obliged by him, than other Men, his Majeſty baving encreaſed their allow- 
ance, in Proviſion and Money, above the old eſtabliſhment of the Navy, as hath 
been mention'd; that he did believe no Activity of ill Officers could have 
corrupted them; but that, when the Parliament had ſet out and victualled the 
Fleet, it would, upon any occaſion, declare it ſelf at his devotion. But, on 
the other ſide, they had been taught to believe, that all the King's bounty, 
and grace towards them, had flowed from the mediation of thoſe Officers, 
who were now engaged againſt the King; and that, the Parliament having 
ſeiſed the Cuſtoms, and all other the Revenues of the Crown, they had no 


other hope of Pay or Subſiſtance, but by abſolutely devoting themſelves to 


their Service: ſo that a greater, or more general defection of any one Or- 
der of Men was never known, than that, at this time, of the Sea men; tho 


many Gentlemen, and ſome few of the Common fort, to their laſting Ho- 
nour and Reputation, either addreſſed themſelves to the Active Service of 


their Soveraign, or ſuffer d Impriſonment, and the loſs of all they had, for 


refuſing to ſerve againſt him. | 


The News of this diminution of his Majeſty's power, and terrible additi- 
on of ſtrength to his Enemies, was a great allay to the brisk hopes at York, 


upon the arrival of their Ammunition; and wiſe Men eafily diſcern'd the 


fatal conſequence of it in oppoſition to the King's moſt hopeful deſigns ; yet, 
ina very ſhort time, all viſible ſenſe of it ſo much vaniſhed; that (as there 


was a marvellous alacrity, at that time, in deſpiſing all advantages of the 


Parliament) ſome Men publickly, and with great confidence, averr'd, *©* that 
© the King was a Gainer by the loſs of his Fleet; becauſe he had no Money 


A to pay the Sea-men, or keep them together; and that one Victory at Land, 


* of which there was no doubt, would reftore him to his Dominion at Sea, 
ce and to whatſoever had been unjuſtly taken from his Majeſty. gy 

The King found it was now time to do more than write Declarations, 
when the Parliament was now intirely poſſeſſed of the Militia by Sea, and 
made ſuch a Progreſs in the attempt to obtain the ſame at Land, that tho the 


People generally (except in great Towns and Corporations, where, beſides 
the natural Malignity, the factious Lecturers, and Emiſſaries from the Parlia- 
ment, had poiſon'd their affections) and eſpecially thoſe of Quality, were 


Loyally inclin'd ; yet, the terrour of the Houſe of Commons was ſo great, 


which ſent for and grievouſly puniſhed thoſe Sheriffs and Mayors, who pub- 
liſhed, according to their Dutys and expreſs Oaths, his Majeſty's Proclama- 


tion, and thoſe Miniſters, who, according to his Injunctions, read and di- 


vulged his Declarations, that all ſuch, and, indeed, all others eminently af- 


fected to the King, were forced to fly to York for Protection; or to hide them- 
ſelves in Corners from that Inquiſition, which was made for them. And 


therefore his Majeſty, in the firſt place, that he might have one Harbour to 
| reſort to in his Kingdom, ſent the Earl of Ne- Caſtle, privately, with a Com- 


miſſion to take the Government of New-Caſtle ; who, againſt the little oppo- 
ſition, that was prepared by the Schiſmarical party in the Town, by his Lord- 


ſhips great Intereſt in thoſe parts, the ready complyance of the beſt of their 


Gentry, and the general good Inclinations of the place, ſpeedily and dex- 
trouſly aſſured that moſt important rich Town, and Harbour to the King ; 
which; if it had been omitted but very few days, had been ſeiſed on by the 
Parliament; who had then given direction to that purpoſe. Then for the 
Protection of the general parts of the Kingdom, and keeping up their af- 
fections, his Majeſty appointed and ſent many of the Nobility and prime 
Gentlemen of the ſeveral Counties, who attended him, into their reſpe&ive 
Counties to execute the Commiſſion of Array ; making the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, by Commiſſion under the cr Seal of England (which he was 1 
| 1111 | ecret 


look ſo little to his own ſecurity, that, inſtead of taking the Fleet from the | 
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| ſecret in reſerve, till he found, either by the growth, or extraordinary pra- 
ctice of the Parliament in raiſing Forces, that the Commiſſion of Array was 
not enough) his Lieutenant General of all the Weſtern Parts of the King- 
© dom, with power to Levy ſuch a Body of Horſe and Foot, as he found ne- 
ce ceſſary for his Majeſty's Service, and the containing the People within 
*© the Limits of their duty. With the Marquis went the Earl of Bath 
(thought then to be in notable power and intereſt in Devon-ſhire) the Lord 
Pawlet, the Lord Seymour, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Fohn Berkley, Sir Hugh Pollard, 
and others, very good Officers, to form an Array if it ſhould be found expe- 
pedient. And fo, much of the luftre of the Court being abated, by the re- 
move of ſo many Perſons of Honour and Quality, the King began to think 
of encreaſing, and forming his Train into a more uſeful poſture, than it was 
yet; and, without any noiſe of raiſing an Army, to make the Scene of his 
firſt Action to be the recovery of Hull (whither new Forces were ſent from 
London) by the ordinary Forces and Train'd-bands of that Country; by co- 
Jour whereof, he hoped to have ſuch reſort, that he ſhould need no other in- 
duftry to raiſe ſuch an Army, as ſhould be ſufficient to preſerve himſelf 
from the violence, which threaten'd his ſafety; and accordingly, that the 
People might fully underſtand his Intentions, he ſummon'd ſome of the 
Train'd-bands to attend him at Beverly, a Town within four Miles of Hull; 
whither he removed his Court, and publiſhed a Proclamation, briefly con- 
The King's taining © the Rebellion of Sir Jobn Hotham, in holding that Town by a Gar- 
Frag — ce riſon againſt him; his demanding Juſtice from the two Houſes without 
mom dewel cc effect; the ſeiſing his Fleet at Sea; and the hoſtile Acts of Sir Jobn Hotham 
© upon the Inhabitants of that Town, many of whom he turn'd out of their 
© Habitations ; and upon the Neighbour County, by impriſoning many, and 
«© driving others for fear from their Houſes: And therefore, that he was re- 
ce ſolved to reduce the ſame by Force; inhibiting all Commerce of Traffick 
& with the ſaid Town, whilſt it continued in Rebellion. 
| Which Proclamation he likewiſe ſent to both Houſes of Parliament, with 
this further ſignification, that, before he would uſe force to reduce that 
= : © place to it's due obedience, he had thought fit, once more, to require them, 
| that it might be forthwith delivered to him; wherein if they ſhould con- 
| OR 5 © form themſelves, his Majeſty would be then willing to admit ſuch Addreſſes 
. ce from them, and return ſuch Propoſitions to them, as might be proper to 
| * ſettle the Peace of the Kingdom, and compoſe the preſent Diſtractions. 
He wiſhed them to do their Duty, and to be aſſured from Him, on the 
| ©* word of a King, that nothing ſhould be wanting on His part, that might 
| prevent the calamities which threaten'd the Nation, and might render his 
b © People truly happy; but if that his gracious Invitation ſhould be declined, 
| 5 * God and all good Men muſt judge between them: And aſſign'd a Day, by 


o which he would expect their Anſwer at Beverly. 

In the mean time, to encourage the good Affections of Nottinghamſhire, 
which ſeem'd almoſt intirely to be devoted to his Service; and to countenance 

and give ſome life to his friends in Lincolnſhire, where, in contempt of his 
Proclamation, the Ordinance of the Militia had been boldly executed by che 

Lord Wilhughby of Parham, and ſome Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
his Majefty took a ſhort Progreſs to Newark ; and, after a days ftay, from 

_ thence to Lincoln; and ſo, by the day appointed, return'd to Beverly; hav- 
ing, in both thoſe places, been attended with ſuch an appearance of the 
Gentlemen, and Men of Quality, and fo full a concourſe of the People, 28 
one might reaſonably have gueſſed, the affections of both thoſe Counties 
would have ſeconded any juſt, and regular ſervice for the King. 

They at London were not leſs Active; but, upon their ſucceſs in the buſineſs 
of the Navy, proceeded to make themſelves ſtrong enough, at leaſt, to keep 
what they had; and therefore, having, by their Ordinance of the Militia» 
many voluntary Companies form'd of Men according to their own hearts; 
and, by their Subſcriptions, being ſupplied with a good ſtock of Money, and 
a good number of Horſe ; before the King's meſſage from Beverly came to 
them, on the twelfth of July, being the ſame day the Meſſage went from the 


King, 
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King, both Houſes Voted, and Declared, “ That an Army ſhould be forth- The er 
* with raiſed for the ſafety of the King's Perſon ; defence of both Houſes of 4% — 4 
o Yati/ing ax 


< Parliament, and of thoſe, who had obeyed their Orders, and Commands: 
© and preſerving of the true Religion, the Laws, Liberty, and Peace of the 


* Kingdom. That the Earl of Eſſex ſhould be their General, and that they 


would live, and dye with him. And, baving put themſelves into this po. 
ture of Treating, the ſame day they agreed that a Petition ſhould be framed, 
* to move the King to a good accord with the Parliament, to prevent a Ci- 
ce vil War; the which was purpoſely then conſented to, that the People 
might believe, the talk of an Army and a General, was only to draw the 
King to the more reaſonable Conceſſions. And it is certain the firſt was con- 
ſented to by many, eſpecially of the Houſe of Peers (in hope the better 
to compaſs the other) with the perfect horrour of the thought of a War. 
Tho? the King's Meſſage came to them before their own was diſpatched, yet, 
without the leaſt notice taken of it, and leaſt the contents of their Petition 
might be known before the arrival of their own Meſſengers, the Earl of 


Holland, Sir fobn Holland, and Sir Philip Stapleton, being the Committee ap- 
pointed for the ſame, made a ſpeedy and quick Journey for Beverly; and ar- 


rived, in the ſame minute that the King came thither from Lincoln ; So that 
his Majeſty no ſooner heard of the raiſing an Army, and declaring a Ge- 
neral againſt him, but he was encounter'd with the Meſſengers for Peace : 
who reported to all whom they met, and with whom they converſed, that 
ce they had brought ſo abſolute a Submiſſion from the Parliament to the King, 
ce that there could be no doubt of a firm and happy Peace: And when the 
Earl of Holland preſented the Petition, he firſt mage a ſhort Speech to the 
King; telling him, © chat the glorious Motto of his Bleſſed Father, King 


James, was Beati Pacifici, which he hoped his Majeſty would continue; 


© that they preſented him with the Humble Duty of his two Houſes of 
te Parliament, who deſired nothing from him but his conſent, and acceptance 
c of Peace; they aiming at nothing but his Majeſty's Honour, and Happi- 
«© neſs; And then read their Meſſage aloud, in theſe Words: | 


ce To the Kings moſt excellent Majeſty ; The humble Petition of the Lords and The parlia- 
& Commons aſſembled in Parliament. ments Petition 
Ol i FT | zo the King 
at Beverly, 
July 15.1642 


© May it pleaſe your Majeſty : | FO? IP | 

© Altho We, your Majeſty's moſt humble and faithful Subjects, the Lords 
© and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, have been very unhappy in ma- 
© ny former Petitions, and Supplications to your Majeſty ; wherein we 


© have repreſented our moſt dutiful Affections in adviſing, and deſiring 


ce thoſe things, which we held moſt neceſſary for the preſervation of God's 
© true Religion; your Majeſty's Safety, and Honour ; and the Peace of 
© the Kingdom: And, with much ſorrow, do perceive that your Maje- 
* fty, incenſed by many falſe Calumnies and Slanders, doth continue to 


© raiſe Forces againſt Us, and your other peaceable and Loyal Subjects; 


© and to make great preparations for War, both in the Kingdom, and 
© from beyond the Seas; and, by arms and violence, to over rule the 
& judgment and advice of your Great Council; and by force to determine 
ce the Queſtions there depending, concerning the Government and Liber- 


ce ty of the Kingdom: Yet, ſuch is our earneſt deſire of diſcharging our 


duty to your Majeſty and the Kingdom, to preſerve the Peace thereof, 
* and to prevent the miſeries of Civil War amongſt your Subjects; that, 
© notwithſtanding we hold our ſelves bound to uſe all the means and 
power, which, by the Laws and conſtitutions of this Kingdom, we are 
© truſted with for defence, and protection thereof, and of the Subjects 
© from force and violence: We do, in this our Humble and Loyal Petiti- 
ce on, proſtrate our ſelves at your Majefty's feet; beſeeching your Royal 
© Majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to forbear and remove all preparations, 
ce and actions of War; particularly the Forces from about Hull, from New- 
* Caſtle, Tinmouth, Lincoln, E Lincoln-ſbire ; and all other places. And 
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| Anſwer, 


un 


* that your Majeſty will recal the Commiſſions of Array, which are II- 
legal; diſmiſs Troops, extraordinary Guards by you raiſed : That your 
© Majeſty will come nearer to your Parliament, and hearken to their 
ce faithful Advices and humble Petitions ; which ſhall only tend to the de- 
*© fence, and advancement of Religion; your own Royal Honour, and 
« Safety; and the preſervation of our Laws and Liberties. And we have 
© been, and ever ſhall be careful to prevent, and puniſh all Tumults, and 
** ſeditious Actions, Speeches, and Writings, which may give your Maje- 
* ty juſt cauſe of diſtaſt, or apprehenſion of danger. From which pub. 
© lick Aimes and Reſolutions, no ſiniſter or private reſpect ſhall ever 
make us to decline. That your Majeſty will leave Delinquents to the 
due courſe of Juſtice; and that nothing done, or ſpoken in Parliament, 
© or by any Perſon; in purſuance of the Command and Direction of both 
* Houſes .of Parliament, be queſtion'd any where but in Parliament. 
And We, for Our parts, ſhall be ready to lay down all thoſe Preparations, 
* which we have been forced to make for our defence. And for the Town 
© of Hull, and the Ordinance concerning the Militia, as we have, in both 
e theſe Particulars, only ſought the preſervation of the Peace of the 
* Kingdom, and the defence of the Parliament from force and violence ; 


fo We ſhall moſt willingly leave the Town of Hull in the ſtate it was, 


© before Sir Joby Hotham drew any Forces into it; delivering your Maje- 
© fty's Magazine into the Tower of London, and ſupplying whatſoever hath 
I been diſpoſed by us for the Service of the Kingdom. We ſhall be ready _ 
to ſettle the Militia by a Bill, in ſuch a way as ſhall be honourable, and 
© ſafe for your Majefty ; moſt agreeable to the Duty of Parliament, and 
« effectual for the Good of the Kingdom; that the ſtrength thereof be not 
« imployed againſt it ſelf, and that which ought to be for our Security, ap- 
** plied to our Deftruction ; and that the Parliament, and thoſe who pro- 
« feſs, and deſire ftill to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion, both in this 
© Realm, and in Ireland, may not be left naked, and indefenſible to the miſ- 
© chievous Deſigns, and cruel Attempts of thoſe, who are the profeſſed 
** and confederated Enemies thereof in your Majeſty's Dominions, and 
* other neighbour Nations. To which if your Majeſty's Courſes and 
© Councels ſhall from henceforth concur, We doubt not but we ſhall quick- 
ce ly make it appear to the world, by the moſt eminent effects of Love 
< and Duty, that your Majeſty's Perſonal Safety, your Royal Honour, and 
© Greatneſs, are much dearer to us than our own Lives and Fortunes; 
& which We do moſt heartily dedicate, and ſhall moſt willingly imploy for 
ce the ſupport, and maintenance thereof. EE 


Aſſoon as this Petition was read by the the Earl of Holland, the King told 


them, that the reproaches caſt upon him by it, were not anſwerable to 
© the Expreſſions his Lordſhip had made; and that he was ſorry that they 
thought the expoſing Him, and his Honour to ſo much ſcandal, was the 


** Way to procure, or preſerve the Peace of the Kingdom: That they 
4e ſhould ſpeedily receive his anſwer ; by which the world would eaſily diſ- 
* cern, Who deſired Peace moſt. And accordingly, the ſecond day, his 
Majeſty delivered them, in publick; his Anſwer to their Petition, which was 


likewiſe read by one of his Servants, in theſe Words: 


© dled in Parliament. 


His Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition of the Lords and Commons aſſem- 

„ Tho' his Majeſty had no great reaſon to believe that the directions ſent 
* to the Earl of Warwick, to go to the River Humber, with as many Ships 
* as he ſhould think fit, for all poſſible aſſiſtance to Sir Fobn Hotham ( whilſt 
© his Majefty expected the giving up of the Town unto him) and to earry 
* away ſuch Arms from thence, as his diſcretion thought fit to ſpare out of 
** his Majeſty's own Magazine: The chooſing a General by both Houſes of 
« Parliament, for the defence of thoſe who have obeyed their 88 15 
Commands 
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© Commands, be they never ſo extravagant, and illegal: Their Declarati- 


on, that, in that caſe, they would live and dye with the Earl of Eſſex their 
* General (all which were Voted the ſame day with this Petition) And the 
© committing the Lord Mayor of London to Priſon, for executing his Maje- 
ce ty's Writs, and Lawful Commands; were but ill Prologues to a Petition, 
*© which might compoſe the miſerable Diſtractions of the Kingdom; yet his 
* Majeſty's paſſionate deſire of the Peace of the Kingdom, together with 
* the Preface of the Preſenters, That they had brought a Petition full of 
duty and ſubmiſhon to his Majeſty ; and which deſired nothing of him, 
but his conſent to Peace (which his Majeſty conceived to be the Language 
* of both Houſes too) begot a greedy hope, and expectation in him, that 
** this Petition would have been ſuch an Introduction to Peace, that it would, 
Dat leaſt, have fatisfied his Meſſage of the eleventh of this Month, by 
„delivering up Hull unto his Majefty. But, to his unſpeakable grief, his 
«© Majeſty hath too much cauſe to believe, that the End of ſome Perſons, by 
this Petition, is not in truth to give any real ſatisfaction to his Majeſty ; 
© but, by the ſpecious pretences of making offers to him, to miſlead and ſeduce 
© his People, and lay ſome imputations upon him of denying what is fit 
ce to be granted; otherwiſe, it would not have thrown thoſe unjuſt reproach- 


© es, and ſcandals upon his Majeſty, for making a neceſſary and juſt defence 


© for his own Safety; and ſo peremptorily juſtified ſuch Actions againſt him, 
ce as by no rule of Law or Juſtice can admit the leaſt colour of defence: 
6e And, after ſo many free and unlimited Acts of Grace paſſed by his Ma- 
« jeſty without any condition, have propoſed ſuch things which, in juſtice, 
cannot be denied unto him, upon ſuch conditions as, in honour, he can- 
© notgrant. However, that all the world may ſee how willing his Majeſty 
* would be to embrace any overture, that might beget a right underſtand- 
Ws ing between Him, and his two Houſes of Parliament (with whom, he is 
© ſure, he ſhall have no contention, when the private practices, and ſubtle 
ce jnſinuations of ſome few Malignant Perſons ſhall be diſcovered ; which his 


6e Majeſty will take care ſhall be ſpeedily done) he hath, with great care, 


© weighed the Particulars of this Petition, and returns this Anſwer : ; 
© That the Petitioners were never unhappy in their Petitions or Suppli- 
ce cations to his Majeſty, while they deſired any thing which was neceſſary, 
cc r convenient for the preſervation of God's true Religion ; his Majeſty's 
* Safety, and Honour ; and the Peace of the Kingdom : And therefore, 
© when thoſe general envious Foundations are laid, his Majefty could wiſh 
© ſome particular Inſtances had been applied. Let Envy and Malice object 
ce one particular Propoſition for the preſervation of God's true Religion, 
cc which his Majeſty hath refuſed to conſent to; what Himſelf hath often 
cc made. for the eaſe of tender Conſciences, and for the advancement of the 
«© Proteſtant Religion, is notorious by many of his Meſſages and Declarati- 
© ons. What regard hath been to his Honour and Safety, when he hath 
ce been driven from ſome of his Houſes, and kept from other of his Towns 
ce by Force: And what care there hath been of the Peace of the Kingdom, 
© when endeavours have been uſed to put all his Subjects in Armes againſt 
© him. is ſo evident, that his Majeſty is confident, he cannot ſuffer by thoſe 
75 general Imputations. It is enough that the world knows what he hath gran- 
© ted, and what he hath denied. - RTE ne . 
« For his Majeſty's raiſing Forces, and making Preparations for War 
© (whatſoever the Petitioners, by the evil Arts of the Enemies to his Ma- 
ce jeſty's Perſon and Government, and by the calumnies, and ſlanders raiſed 
=” nd fr his Majeſty by them, are induced to believe) all Men ma know 
«© what is done that way, is but in order to his own defence. Let the Peti- 
ee tioners remember, that (which all the world knows) his Majeſty was 
« 1:iven from his Palace of White-Hall, for ſafety of his Life: That both 
ce Houſes of Parliament, upon their own Authority, raiſed a Guard to them- 
« ſelves (having gotten the Command of all the Train'd-bands of London to 
© that purpoſe) without the leaſt colour, or ſhadow of danger : That they 
e aſurped a power, by their heron gy, ops gt 2 all 3 3 en 
« Ele over the whole Militia 01 the Kingdom, without, an 
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© againſt his Majeſty's conſent : That they took poſſeſſion of his Town, Fort, 
ce and Magazine of Hull, and committed the ſame to Sir John Hotham; who 
ce ſhut the Gates againſt his Majeſty, and, by Force of Arms, denied entrance 
ce thicher to his own Perſon : That they juſtified this Act which they had not 
© directed; and took Sir Jobn Hotham into their protection for whatſoever 
* he had done, or ſhould do, againſt his Majeſty. And all this, whilſt his 
* Majeſty had no other Atrendance than his own Menial Servants. Upon 
ce this, the Duty, and Affection of this County, prompted his Subjects here 
© to provide a ſmall Guard for his own Perſon; which was no ſooner done, 
* but a Vote ſuddainly paſſed of his Majeſty's intention to levy War againſt 
© his Parliament (which God knows, his heart abhorreth) and notwith- 
© ſtanding all his Majeſty'sProfeſſions, Declarations, and Proteſtations to the 
© contrary, ſeconded by the clear Teſtimony of {ſo great a Number of Peers 
upon the place, Propoſitions and Orders for Levies of Men, Horſe, and 
* Arms, were ſent throughout the Kingdom; Plate and Money brought in, 
© and received; Horſes and Men raiſed towards an Army, Muſtered, and 
© under Command; and all this contrary to the Law, and to his Majeſty's Pro- 
* clamation : and a Declaration Publiſhed, that if he ſhould uſe Force for 
© the recovery of Hull, or ſuppreſſing the pretended Ordinance for the Mili- 
*© tia, it ſhould be held levying War againſt the Parliament: And all this 


© done, before his Majeſty granted any Commiſſion for the levying, or 


© raiſing a Man. His Majeſty's Ships were taken from him, and committed 
to the cuſtody of the Earl of Warwick; who preſumes under that power, 
* to uſurp to himſelf the Soveraignty of the Sea, to chaſe, fright, and im- 
* priſon ſuch of his Majeſty's good Subjects, as deſire to obey his Lawful 
„Commands; altho' he had notice of the legal Revocation of the Earl of 


© Northumberland's Commiſſion of Admiral, whereby all power derived from 


* that Commiſſion ceaſed. | 
Let all the world now judge who begun this War, and upon whoſe ac- 


| © count the miſeries, which may follow, muſt be caſt ; what his Majeſty 


* could have done leſs than he hath done ; and whether he were not com- 
<« pelled to make proviſion, both for the defence of himſelf, and recovery of 


© what is ſo violently, and injuriouſly taken from him; and whether theſe 
injuries, and indignities, are not juſt grounds for his Majeſty's Fears and 
c apprehenſions of further miſchief, and danger to him. Whence the 


re fears and jealouſies of the Petitioners have proceeded, hath never been diſ- 


covered; the dangers they have brought upon his Subjects are too evident; 


** what thoſe are they have prevented, no Man knows. And therefore his 


. *© Majeſty cannot but look upon that Charge as the boldeſt, and the moſt 
I ſcandalous, hath been yet laid upon him; That this neceſſary proviſion, made 


for his own ſafety and defence, is to over rule the Judgment and Advice 


_ © of his Great Council; and by force to determine the Queſtions there de- 


pending. concerning the Government and Liberty of the Kingdom. If no 
© other force had been raiſed to determine thoſe Queſtions, than by his 
*© Majeſty, this unhappy miſunderſtanding had not been: And his Majeſty 


Ino longer deſires the blefling, and protection of Almighty God upon Him- 


** ſelf and his Poſterity, than He, and They, ſhall ſolemnly obſerve the due 


execution of the Laws, in the defence of Parliaments, and the juſt Free- 


& dom thereof. 
ce For the Forces about Hull, his Majeſty will remove them, when he hath 


© obtain'd the End for which they were brought thither. When Hull ſhall 
be again reduced to his ſubjection, he will no longer have an Army before it. 
And when he ſhall be aſſured, that the ſame Neceſſity and pretence of 


** Publick Good, which took Hull from him, may not put a Garriſon into 

* New-Caſtle to keep the ſame againſt him, he will remove His from thence, 

and from Tinmouth; till when, the example of Hull will not out of his 

memory. 

Fo ** For the Commiſtions of Array, which are legal, and are ſo proved by 

„ 2 Declaration now in the Preſs, his Majeſty wonders why they ſhould, 
at this time, be thought grievous, and fit to be recalled ; if the fears of In- 


A vaſion and Rebellion be ſo great, that, by an illegal pretended Ordinance, 
| t 
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© jt is neceſſary to put his Subjects into a poſture of defence, to Array, 


© Train, and Muſter them, he knows not why the ſame ſhould not be done 
{© in a regular known, lawful way. But if, in the execution of that Com- 
© miſſion, any thing ſhall be unlawfully impoſed upon his good Subjects, his 
5 Majeſty will take all juſt, and neceſſary care for their redreſs. 

© For his Majeſty's coming nearer to his Parliament, his Majeſty hath ex- 
© preſſed himſelf fo fully in ſeveral rg Ang Pay rang and Declarations ; 
* and ſo particularly avowed a real fear for his ſaſety, upon ſuch inſtances 
as cannot be Anſwer'd, that he hath reaſon to take himſelf ſomewhat neg- 
© lected. That, ſince upon ſo manifeſt reaſons it is nor ſafe for his Majeſty 
© to come to them, both his Houſes of Parliament will not come nearer 
„to his Majeſty ; or to ſuch a place where the freedom, and dignity of Par- 
liament might be preſerved. However, his Majeſty ſhall be very glad to 
© hear of ſome ſuch example in their puniſhing the Tumults (which he knows 
* not how to expect, when they have declared, That they knew nor of any 
* Tumults ; tho' the Houſe of Peers deſired, both for the freedom and dig- 
* nicy of Parliament, that the Houſe of Commons would joyn with them 
© in a Declaration againſt Tumults; which they refuſed, that is, neglected 
to do) and other ſeditious Actions, Speeches, and Writings, as may take 
© that apprehenſion of danger from him; tho, when he remembers the 
© particular complaints Himſelf hath made of buſineſſes of that nature, and 
© that, inſtead of inquiring out the Authors, negle& of examination 
© hath been, when offer hath been made to both Houſes to produce the 
© Authors - as in that Treaſonable Paper concerning the Militia ; And when 
ce he ſees every day Pamphlets publiſhed againſt his Crown, and againſt Mo- 
* narchy it ſelf; as the Obſervarions upon his late Meſſages, Declarations, 
© 2nd Expreſſes ; and ſome Declarations of their own, which give too great 
* encouragement, in that Argument, to ill Affected Perſons his Majeſty 
© cannot, with confidence, entertain thoſe Hopes which would be moſt wel- 
— im. 5 . 1 

bo 8 leaving Delinquents to the due courſe of Juſtice, his Majeſty is 
© moft aſſured there hath been no ſhelter to any ſuch. If the cediouſneſs and 
© delay in proſecution, the vaſt charge in Officer's fees, the keeping Men 


under a General accuſation, without Trial a whole year and more, and 


* ſo allowing them no way for their defence and vindication, hath frighten'd 


© Men away from ſo chargeable and uncertain attendance, the Remedy 


— 2 ovided, where the Diſeaſe grew. If the Law be the meaſure of 
cc A een none Such are within his Majeſty's Protection: But if by 
Delinquents ſuch are underſtood, who are made ſo by Vote, without of 
© Treſpaſs upon any known, or eſtabliſhed Law: It by Delinquents tho © 

© nine Lords are underſtood, who are made Delinquents for obeying his 
* Majeſty's Summons to come to him, after their ſtay there was neither 
* ſafe, nor honourable, by reaſon of the Tumults, and other Violences ; 
« and whoſe Impeachment, he is confident, is the greateſt breach of Privi- 
© ledge, that, before this Parliament, was ever offer d to the Houſe of Peers: 
If by Delinquents ſuch are underſtood, who refuſe to ſubmit to the pre- 
© tended Ordinance of the Militia ; to that of the Navy; or to any other, 
© which his Majeſty hath not conſented to; ſuch who for the Peace of the 
© Kingdom, in an humble manner, prepare Petitions ro Him, or to both 


© Houſes, as his good Subjects of London and Kent did; whilſt ſeditious ones, 
g 


6e . ?x, and other places, are allowed, and cheriſhed : If by 
” 1 3 are . who are called ſo for publiſhing his Pro- 
* clamations, as the Lord Mayor of London; or for reading his Meſſages 
and Declarations, as divers Miniſters about London and elſe where; when 
© thoſe againſt him are diſperſed, wich all care and induſtry, to poiſon and 
corrupt the Loyalty and Affection of his People: If by Delinquents ſuch 
© are underſtood, who have, or ſhall lend his Majeſty Money, in che Uni- 
* verſities, or in any other places: His Majefty declares to alt the world, 
That he will protect Such with his utmoſt power and ſtrength ; and di- 
* res, that, in theſe caſes, they ſubmit not to any Meſſengers, or Warrant; 
N being no leſs his Duty to Protect thoſe who are Innocent, than to bring 
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- the Guilry to condign Puniſhment ; of both which the Law is to be judge. 
«And if both Houſes do think fir to make a General, and to raiſe an Army 


cc for defence of thoſe who obey their Orders, and Commands, his Majeſty 


.. muſt not fit ſtill, and ſuffer ſuch who ſubmit to his juſt power, and are ſv]. 
. licitous for the Laws of the Land, to periſh, and be undone, becauſe they 
are called Delinquents. And when They ſhall take upon them to diſpence 
** with the attendance of thoſe, who are called by his Majeſty's Writ, whilſt 
they ſend them to Sea, to rob his Majeſty of his Ships; or into the ſeveraj 
Counties, to put his Subjects in Armes againſt him; his Majeſty (who On- 
* ly hath it) will not loſe the power to diſpence with them to attend his 
** own Perſon ; or to execute ſuch Offices, as are neceſſary for the preſervation 
of Himſelf, and the Kingdom; but muſt protect them, tho they are called 
e Delinquents. 15 5 

** For the Manner of the proceeding againſt Delinquents, his Majeſty 
* will proceed againſt thoſe, who have no Priviledge of Parliament, or in 
* ſuch caſes where no Priviledge is to be allowed, as he ſhall be adviſed by his 
* Learned Council, and according to the known, and unqueſtionable Rules 


Hof the Law; it being unreaſonable, that he ſhould be compelled to proceed 


** againſt thoſe, who have vz-lated the known and undoubted 
© fore Them who have directed ſuch violation. 

© Having ſaid thus much to the Particulars of the Petition, tho' his Ma- 
* jeſty hath reaſon to complain, that, ſince the ſending this Petition, they 
© have beaten their Drums for Soldiers againſt him; Arm'd their own Ge- 
*© neral with a power deſtructive to the Law, and Liberty of the Subjects; 
* and choſen a General of their Horſe : His Majeſty, out of his Princely 
© love, tenderneſs, and compaſſion of his People, and defire to preſerve 
© the Peace of the Kingdom, that the whole force and ſtrength of it may be 
united for the defence of it ſelf, and the relief of Ireland (in whoſe behalf 
*© he conjures both his Houſes of Parliament, as they will anſwer the con- 
© trary to Allmighty God, his Majeſty, to thoſe who truſt them, and to that 


Law, only be- 


© bleeding miſerable Kingdom, that they ſuffer not any Moneys granted, 


** and collected by Act of Parliament, to be diverted or employed againſt his 
** Majefty ; whilſt his Soldiers in that Kingdom are ready to mutiny, or 
© periſh for want of pay; and the barbarous Rebels prevail by that en- 
*© couragement) is graciouſly pleaſed, once more, to propoſe and re- 
TT_— 3 . 3 

© That His Town of Hull be immediately deliverd up to him: Which be- 
ing done (tho his Majeſty hath been provoked by unheard of Inſolences of 
* Sir John Hotham's, ſince his burning and drowning the Country, in ſeiſing 
This Wine, and other proviſions for his Houſe, and ſcornfully uſing his 
** Servant, whom he ſent to require them; ſaying, it came to him by Pro- 
< yidence, and he will keep it; and ſo refuſing to deliver it, with threats 
if He, or any other of his fellow Servants, ſhould again repair to Hull 
about it; and in taking and detaining Priſonecs, divers Gentlemen, and 
© others, in their paſſage over the Humber into Lincolnſhire about their neceſ- 
ce fary occaſions; and ſuch other indignities, as all Gentlemen muſt reſent in 


his Majeſty's behalf) his Majeſty to ſhew his earneſt deſire of Peace, for 
© which he will diſpence with his own Honour, and how far he is from de- 


© fire of Revenge, Will grant a free, and general Pardon to all Perſons within 

ce that Town. | —4 
*© That his Majeſty's Magazine, taken from Hull, be forthwith put into ſuch 

ce hands, as He ſhall appoint. ; 

“ That his Navy be etch deliver'd into ſuch hands, as he hath directed 
* for the Government thereof: The detaining thereof after his Majeſty's Di- 
© rections, publiſhed and received, to the contrary ; and imploying his Ships 
ce againſt him in ſuch a manner, as they are now uſed, being notorious High- 
*© Treaſon in the Commanders of thoſe Ships. 4 

© That all Armes, Levies, and Proviſions for a War, made by the conſent 
© of both Houſes (by whoſe Example his Majeſty hath been forced to make 

“ ſome Preparations) be immediately laid down; and the pretended Ordi- 


* nance for the Militia, and all power of impoſing Laws upon the —— 
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ee without his Majeſty's conſent, be diſavowed; without which, the ſame 
© Pretence will remain to produce the ſame Miſchief. All which his Majeſty 
© may as lawfully demand as to live, and can with no. more juſtice be denied 
© him, than his Life may be taken from him. 3 Re 

© Theſe being done, and the Parliament adjourn'd to a ſafe and ſecure place, 
te his Majeſty promiſes, in the preſence of God, and binds himſelf by all his 
ec Confidence and Aſſurance in the Affection of his People, that he will in- 
“ ftantly, and moſt chearfully, lay down all the Force he ſhall have raiſed 
c and diſcharge all his future and intended Levies ; that there may be a gene- 
© feral face of Peace over the whole Kingdom; and will repair to them: 
* And deſires, that all Differences may be freely debated in a Parliamentary 
ce way; wuereby the Law may recover it's due reverence, the Subject his 
& juſt Liberty, and Parliaments themſelves their full Vigour and Eſtimation : 
ce nd ſo the whole Kingdom a bleſſed Peace, Quiet, and Proſperity. 

ce If theſe Propoſitions ſhall be rejected, his Majeſty doubts not of the Pro- 
© te tion and Aſſiſtance of Allmighty God, and the ready Concurrence of 
cc his good Subjects; who can have no hope left them of enjoying their 
© own long, if their King may be oppreſſed, and ſpoiled, and muſt be 
ce remedileſs. And tho' his Towns, his Ships, his Armes, and his Money, 
ce begotten, and taken from him, he hath a Good Cauſe left, and the Hearts 
cc of his People; which, with God's bleſſing, he doubts not, will recover all 
© the reſt. LR. | 

*© Laſtly, if the preſervation of the Proteſtant Relig „ the defence of 
ci the Liberty and Laws of the Kingdom, the dignity and freedom of Par— 
ce lament; and the recovery, and the relief of bleeding and miſerable Ve- 
© Jand, be equally precious to the Petitioners, . as they are to his Maje- 
© ty (who will have no quarrel but in defence of theſe) there will be a 
ce chearful, and ſpeedy :onfent ro what his Majeſty hath now propoſed, 
ce and defired : And of this his Majeſty expects a full and poſitive Anſwer, 
e by Wedneſday, the 27 of this inſtant Jah; till when, he ſhall not make 
« any Attempt of force upon Hull, hoping in the Affection, Duty, and 
« Loyalty of the Petitioners: And, in the mean time, expects that no ſup- 
8 ply of Men be put into Hl; nor any of his Majeſty's Goods taken from 
© thence. . | | | 


The whole Court, upon the hearing that Petition from the two Houſes 
read, expreſſed a marvellous Indignation at the intolerable Indignities of- 
fer'd to the King by it; and ſeem'd no better ſatisfied with the Meſſengers ; 
who had profeſſed, ** that they brought an abſclute ſubmiſſion to his Majeſty ; 
when, in truth, what they brought, appeared to be a full Juſtification of 
whatſoever they had done before, and an implied Threat of doing worſe, 


and fixing all the ſcandals upon his Majeſty, which they had atter'd abroad 


before: inſomuch that ali Men expected, and believed his 1M-j..ty ro be en- 


gaged, for the vindication of his Princely dignity and honour, to return a 


much ſharper Anſwer to them, than he had ever ſent. So chat, when this 
which is before ſer down (and which had before been conſented to, and ap- 
proved in the full Aſſembly of the Peers, and Counſellors) was read publick- 
iy, it was generally thought, that the King had not enough reſented the In- 
olence, and Uſurpation of the Parliament; or appear'd ſenſible enough of 
the Provocations : Yer the thought of a War, which wiſe Men ſaw actually 
levied upon the King already, was {o much abhorred, and Men were fo cre- 
dulous of every Expedient which was pretended for Peace, thar, by the next 
morning (the Anſwer being deliver'd in the Evening) theſe active Meſſen- 


gers for the Parliament perſwaded many, ** that the King's Anſwer was coo 


& ſharp, and would provoke the Houſes, who were naturally paſſionate, to 
* proceed in the high-ways they were in; whereas, if the King would abate 
© that ſeverity of Language, and would yet take off the Preamble of his An- 
ce (wer, they were confident, and the Earl of Holland privately offer'd to un- 
ce dertake, that ſatisfaction ſhould be given to all that his Majeſty propoſed. 
And, by this means, ſome were ſo far wrought upon, as they earneſtly im- 
portuned the King, ce that he would take his Anſwer, which he had pub- 
be lickly delivered the night before, from the Meſſengers; and. inftead 


LI thereof, 
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© thereof, return only the Matter of his own Propoſitions, inthe moſt ſoft 
© and gentle Language ; without the Preamble, or any mention of the unju- 


ce ſtifiable, and unreaſonable demeanour of the Parliament towards him. 

But his Majeſty replied, ** that he had for a long time, even after great 
* provocations, and their firſt general Remonſtrance to the People, treated 
* with all imaginable compliance, and lenity of words with them; and 
*© diſcover'd their unjuſtifiable and extravagant proceedings with, and againſt 
him, and the conſequences that would inevitably attend their Progreſs in 


© them, with ſuch tender expreſſions, as if he believed whatever was amiſ; 


to proceed from miſinformation only, and unskilful miſtakes: That this 
© gentleneſs, and regard of his, was ſo far from operating upon them, that 
their Inſolence, and Irregularities increaſed; and it might be from that 
© reaſon, that their Meſſages and Declarations were writ in ſo high a Dia- 
ect, and with that Soveraignty of Language, as if He were ſubje& to Their 
„jurildiction; and did not know but it might have ſome influence upon 
* his People to his diſadvantage, that is, raiſe terrour towards Them, and 
leſſen their reverence towards his Majefty, when all their Petitions and 
* Propoſitions were more Imperative than His juſt, and neceſſary Refuſals : 


** Which condeſcenſion his Majeſty had brought himſelf to, in hope, that 


His example, and Their natural ſhame, would have reform'd their new Li- 
* cence of words: That this laſt Addreſs, under the name of a Petition (a few 
days after they had violently raviſhed his whole Fleet from him; and prepa- 
red the ſame day, that they had choſen a General, to whom they had ſworn 
© Allegiance, to lead an Army againſt him) contained a peremptory Juſtifi- 
cation of whatſoever they had done; and as peremptory a Threatning of 
** whatſoever they could do: and therefore, if he ſhould Now retract his 
** Anſwer, which had been ſolemnly conſider'd in Council, before all the 
"* Peers, and which in truth implied rather a Princely reſentment of the In- 
** dignities offer'd to him, than flow'd with any ſharp or bitter Expreſſions, 
© he ſhould, by ſuch yielding, give encouragement to New attempts; and 
* could not but much diſcourage thoſe, upon whoſe Affections and Loy- 
"* alty he was principally to depend; who could not think it ſafe to raiſe them- 
10 . . « . 

ſelves to an indignation on his behalf, when He expreſſed ſo tender, or fo 


_ ** little ſenſe of his own ſufferings : beſides, that he was then upon an avowed 


** Hoſtile enterpriſe for the reduction of Hull; towards which he was to 
"* uſe all poſſible means to draw a Force together, equal to that Deſign; 
and by ſuch a Retraction as this propoſed, and a ſeeming declenſion of his 


= Spirit, and depending upon Their good natures, who had done all this 


miſchief, he ſhould not only be inevitably diſappointed of the reſort of 
new ſtrength, but, probably, deſerted by thoſe few, whom he had brought 
© together: That he could not reaſonably, or excuſably depend upon the 


** undertaking of the Earl of Holland; who had ſo groſly deceived him in 


* other undertakings, which were immediately in his own power to have 
© perform'd : whereas neither he, nor either of the other two Gentlemen, 
© who were joyn'd with him in this imployment, had ſo much intereſt with 
the Active and Prevailing Party, as to know more of their Intentions than 
was at preſent neceſſary to be diſcover'd for their Concurrence. 5 
„He faid, that he had never yet conſented to any one Particular, ſince 
the beginning of this Parliament, by which he had received prejudice, 
Dat the doing whereof he had not the ſolemn undertakings and promiſes 
of thoſe, who were much abler to juſtify their undertakings, than the Earl 
of Holland; and upon whom he only depended, that it ſhould be no diſ- 


** ſervice to him, and would be an infallible means to compaſs all that his 


2 Majeſty deſired: But he had allways found thoſe Promiſers and Under- 


takers, tho' they could eminently carry on any Counſel, or Concluſion, 


„that was againft Law, Juſtice, or His Right, had never power to 
reduce, or reſtrain thoſe agitations within any bounds of Sobriety, and 
„moderation: And when they found, that many would not be guided 


= by them, that they might ſeem ſtill to Lead, themſelves as furiouſly Fol- 


lowed the other ; and reſorted again to his Majeſty with ſome new Ex- 
pedient, as deſtructive as the former. So that he was reſolved to rely 


upon God Allmighty, and not ſo much to depend upon what might pr 
I © fly 


a 
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© ſibly prevail upon the Affections of thoſe, from whom, reaſonably, ne 
could not expect any good, as upon ſuch plain and avow'd courſes, as, 
let the ſucceſs be what it would, muſt, to all judging Men, appear to 


ce be prudently, and honourably relied on: And therefore he poſitively re- 


I fuſed to make the leaſt alteration in his Anſwer : And fo the Meſſengers 
departed, leaving the Court and Country worſe affected, than they found it; 
and branding ſome particular Perſons, whom they found leſs inclined to be 
ruled by their profeffions and promiſes, © as the Authors of a Civil War: 
And making them as odious as they could, where ever they came. 


And ſure, from that time, the Earl of Holland was more tranſported from 


his natural temper and gentleneſs of diſpoſition, into paſſion and animoſity 
againſt the King, and his Miniſters; and, having been nothing pleaſed with 
his own condition at London, finding the Earl of Eſſex (whom he did not ſe- 
cretly love, and did indeed contemn) to draw all Men's Eyes towards him, 
and to have the greateſt Intereſt in their hearts, he had ſeriouſly intended, 
under colour of this Meſſage to the King, to diſcover if there were any 
ſparks yet left in his Royal breaſt, which might be kindled into affection, or 
acceptation of his Service; and hoped, if he could get any credit, to redeem 
his former tre ſpaſſes: But when he not only found his Majeſty cold towards 
him, but eaſily enough diſcern'd, by his reception, that all former inclinations 


were dead, and more than ordinary prejudices grown up towards him in their 
; - £7 of * » 

places, and that his advices were rejected, he recurn d with rancour equal to 

the moſt furious he went to; and heartily joyn'd and concurr'd towards the 


ſuppreſſing that Power, in the Adminiſtration whereof he was not like to 
bear any part. 


His Majeſty having, by his Anſwer, obliged himſelf not to make any for- 


cible Attempt upon Hull till the 27th of Jul, by which time he might rea- 
ſonably expe& an Anſwer to his Propoſitions, in the mean time reſolved to 
make ſome ſhort progreſs into the neighbour Counties ; and accordingly, 
the ſame day the Meſſengers departed, the King went to Doncaſter; nnd the 
next day to Nottingham; and ſo to Leiceſter, where he heard, the Earl of Stam- 
ford, and ſome other Parliament Men were executing the Ordinance of 


the Militia : But, before his Majeſty came thither, they removed chem- 


ſelves to Northampton; a Town ſo true to them, as, if they had been pur- 
ſued, would have ſhut their Gates againſt the King Himſelf, as Hull had done. 

At yy ans the King was received, with great expreſſions of Duty and 
Loyalty, by the appearance of the Train'd-bands, and full Acclamations of 
the People; yet there were two Accidents that happen'd there, which, if 
they be at all remember'd, will manifeſt, that if the King were Loved there 


as he ought to be, that the Parliament was more Fear'd than He. It hap- 


pen'd to be at the time of the general Aſſizes, and Juſtice Reeve (a Man of a 
good reputation for Learning, and Integrity ; and who, in good times, would 
have been a good Judge) fate there as Judge; and Mr. Heary Haſtings, 


younger Son to the Earl of Huntingiow, was purpoſeſy made high Sheriff, to 
contain the County within the limits of their duty by the Power of that Of- 


fice, as well as by the Intereſt, and Relation of his Family. The Earl of 
Stamford, and his Aſſiſtants, had departed the Town but few hours before his 
Majeſty's Entrance ; and had left their Magazine, which was indeed the Ma- 
gazine of the County, in a little Store-Houle at the end of the Town, guard- 
ed by ſome inferior Officers whom they had brought down to Train and Ex- 
erciſe the Militia, and other Zealous and devoted Men of the County, in all 
to about the Number of 25, who had barricadoed the door of the Houſe; and 
profeſſed ** to keep it againſt all demanders ; 2 proviſions within it of 
all ſorts. The King was very unwilling (coming in ſo peaceable a manner, 
ar ſo peaceable a time) to take any notice of it. On the other hand, it 
was an Act of too great inſolence to be ſuffer d; and, upon the matter, to 
leave a Garriſon of the Rebels in poſſeſſion of the Town; and therefore he 
ſent word to the Judge, © that if He took not ſome legal way to remove 
**ſach a Force ſo near his Majeſty, his Mazeſty would do it in ſome Extraor- 
te dinary courſe ; Which, upon the ſuddain, would have puzled him to have 


done; having neither Soldier, Cannon, nor Powder to effect it; the want 


of which as much troubled the Sheriff. In the end, the Gentlemen of the 
| | L III: Country, 
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Country, who had not yet otherwiſe declared themſelves on either ſide, than 

by waiting on his Majeſty, finding that the King would not go from the 

Town, till that Nuiſance was removed; and that it might bring Inconveni— 
encies, Charge, and Miſchief to the County of a high nature; ſo prevailed, 

that, as his Majeſty was contented to take no notice of it, ſo they within 

the Houſe, in the night, upon aſſurance of Safety, and Liberty to go whi- 
ther * would, removed and left the Houſe; and ſo that matter was 

uieted. | | 

J The other Accident was, or was like to have proved, more Ridiculous: 

Some of the King's Servants, hearing that the Earl of Stamford, and the 

other Militia Men were newly gone out of the Town, had of Themſelves, 
coming thither before the King, galloped after them; intending to have 
apprehended them, and brought them before the King; ang, tho' the other 
were too fleet for them, had, in the way, overtaken Doctor Baſt wick, a 
Man well known, who had been a principal Officer with them at Leiceſter, 
and fled at the ſame time, but could not keep pace with his Commanders : 
Him they brought to the Town, where, by the Sheriff, he was committed to 
Priſon ; having confeſſed enough Treaſon, and juſtiſying it, as would have 
juſtly hanged any Subject. The King thought once to have had him indicted 
then, at the Aſſizes, upon the plain Statute of 25 E. III. But the Judge be- 
ſought his Majeſty not to put a matter of ſo great moment, upon which the 
power of the two Houſes of Parliament, and a Parliament fitting, muſt be 
determin'd, before one ſingle Judge, whoſe reputation was not enough to 
bear ſo great a burthen ; however, he declared his own opinion fully to his 


Majeſty, © that it was Treaſon ; which, he believed, all the other Judges 


of how trivial a moment ſoeyer it ſhall be thought, I could not but men- 


* muſt acknowledge; and if convened together by his Majeſty to that pur- 
& poſe, he thought a joynt Declaration, and Reſolution of all together might 
© be of great uſe to the King ; whereas the publiſhing of His particular 
* opinion could only deſtroy himſelf, and nothing advance his Majeſty's Ser- 
© vice: Beſides, he had no reaſon to be fo confident of the Country, as to 
* conclude that a Jury, then ſuddainly ſummon'd, would have the courage 


© to find the Bill; and then their Not doing it, if it were attempted, would 
© prove a greater countenance to the Ordinance, than the Votes of the two 


© Houſes had yet given it. This laſt reaſon gave his Majeſty ſatisfaction : 
ſo that he was contented that the fellow ſhould be kept in Prifon, and the 
'T ro be deferred, till he could conveniently ſummon more Judges to be 
reſent. . 5 
F His Majeſty was no ſooner perſwaded to be content that this proſecution 
might be ſuſpended, but the cloſe Agents for the Parliament's Service, who 
were not yet diſcover'd, but appear'd very intire to the King, ſo dextrouſly 


carried themſelves, that they prevailed with thoſe Gentlemen of the Country, 


whoſe Zeal to his Majefty was moſt eminent and unqueſtionable, and even 
with the Judge himſelf, © to wiſh, that his Majeſty would freely and gra- 


_ © ciouſly diſcharge the Doctor of his Impriſonment ; or give the Judge leave 


ce to do ſo upon a Habeas Corpus (which he was adviſed to require) And 
c“ that it would be ſuch an Act of Mercy, and ſingular Juſtice, that would 
& not only work upon the People of That County to his Majeſty's advan- 
tage, but muſt have a great influence upon the whole Kingdom, and even 
** upon the Parliament it ſelf. And with this ſtrange deſire the good Judge, 
and thoſe principal Gentlemen, confidently came to the King, the night 
before he intended to return Northward. His Majeſty told them, © he would 
think of it till the next morning. And, in the mean time, concluding 


by what he heard, that tho' he ſhould refuſe to diſcharge him, or to con- 


ſent that he ſhould be diſcharged, his reſtraint would not be long in that 
place after His departure, the People already reſorting to him with great 
Licence, and the Doctor, according to his Nature, talking ſeditiouſly and 
and loudly, he directed“ a Meſſenger of the Chamber very early, with 


** ſuch Aſſiſtance as the Sheriff ſhould give him, to carry him away to 


6 Nottingham ; and, by the help of that Sheriff, to the Goal at York: Which 
was executed accordingly with expedition, and ſgcrecy ; if either of which 
had been abſent, it is certain the Common People had reſcued him ; which, 


tion 
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tion as an Inſtance of the Spirit and Temper of that time, and the great Diſ- 
advantage the King was upon, that ſo many very good Men thought fir, at 
a time, when very many hundreds of Perſons of Honour, and Quality, were 
impriſon'd with all ſtrictneſs and ſeverity by the Parliament, upon the bare 
ſuſpition that they meant to go to the King, or that they wiſhed well to him, 
or for not ſubmitting to ſome illegal Order, or Command of Theirs, that the 
King ſhould diſcharge an infamous Perſon, taken in an A& of High-Treaſon, 
and who more frankly, and avowedly profeſſed ſedition, than he did the 
Science of which he pretended to be Doctor. | 
The King, according to his appointment, return'd towards Hull, in ex- 
pectation of an Anſwer from the Parliament; which came two days after 
the appointed day, but with no ſolemnity of Meſſengers, or other ceremony, 
than incloſed to one of the Secretaries to be preſented to the King ; in which 
they told him, i 
That they could not, for the preſent, with the diſcharge of the Truſt 75e Parlig- 
"© repoſed in them for the ſafety of the King and Kingdom, yield to thoſe Ts 
* Demands of his Majeſty : The reaſon why they took into their cuſtody the 26. * "4H 
66 Town of Hull, the Magazine, and Navy; paſſed the Ordinance of the. 
** Militia ; and made preparation of Arms; was for ſecurity of Religion, the 
© ſafety of his Majeſty's Perſon, of the Kingdom, and Parliament; all which 
they did ſee in evident, and imminent danger; from which when they 
** ſhould be ſecured, and that the Forces of the Kingdom ſhould not be uſed 
** to the deſtruction thereof, they ſhould then be ready to withdraw the 
_ © Garriſon out of Hull; to deliver the Magazine and Navy; and ſettle the 
« Militia, by Bill, in ſuch a way as ſhould be honourable and ſafe for his 
© Majeity ; moſt agreeable to the duty of Parliament; and effectual for the 
** Good of the Kingdom; as they had profeſſed in their late Petition. And 
* for Adjourning the Parliament, they apprehended no reaſon for his Ma- 
< jeſty to require it; nor ſecurity for themſelves to conſent to it. And as for 
© that reaſon which his Majeſty was pleaſed to expreſs, they doubted not bur 
* the Uſual place would be as ſafe for his Royal Perſon, as any other; con- 
* ſidering the full Aſſurance they had of the Loyalty, and Fidelity of the 
& City of Lendon to his Majeſty; and the care which his Parliament would 
© ever have to prevent any danger, which his Majeſty might juſtly appre- 
hend; beſides the manifold conveniences to be had there, beyond any o- 
«© ther parts of the Kingdom. And as for the gying down of Arms; when 
the cauſes which moved them to provide for the defence of his Majeſty, the 
* Kingdom, and Parliament, ſhould be taken away, they ſhould very wil- 
© lingly, and chearfully forbear any further Preparations, and lay down their 
© Force already raiſed. 9 — | 
Which Replication, as they called it, to his Majefty's Anſwer, they 
order'd ©* to be Printed, and read in all Churches and Chappels within the 
© Kingdom of England, and Dominion of Wales. 555 
And ſo the War was now denounced, by their expreſs Words againſt his 
Majeſty ; as it had been long before in their Actions ; and both Parties 
ſeem'd to give over all thoughts of further Treaties, and Overtures; and each 
prepared to maks themſelves conſiderable by the ſtrength, and power of ſuch 
Forces, as they could draw together. Zh 
In London they intended nothing but the forming of their Army, and ſuch 
other things of power, as were in order thereunto. To that purpoſe, the 
Bill for the payment of Tonnage and Poundage being expired, on the firſt 
day of Jul), and they having ſent another of the ſame nature to the King for 
his conſent for ſix Months longer, his Majeſty, ſince he ſaw That, and all other 
Money properly belonging to him, violently taken from him, and imployed by 
them againſt him, refuſedto give his Royal Aſſent thereunto : Whereupon, with- 
out the leaſt hæſitation (albeit it had been enacted this very Parliament, 
te that whoſoever ſhould preſume to pay, or receive that duty, after the expi- 
&© ration of the Act, before the ſame was re-granted to his Majeſty with the 
& conſent of the Lords and Commons.ſhould be in a Prxmunire ; which is the 
heavieſt puniſhment inflicted by Law, but the loſs of Life) they appointed, 
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and order d by the Power of the two Houſes (which they called an Ordi- 
nance of Parliament) “ that the ſame duty ſhould be continued ; and declared 


© that they would fave all Perſons concern'd, from any Penalty or Puniſhment 
© whatſoever ; By which they now became poſſeſſed of the Cuſtoms, in their 


own right. _ 

# 1 . ſuch, as any ways (tho' under the obligation of Oaths or Offices) 
oppoſed, or diſcountenanced what they went about, they proceeded with the 
moſt extravagant ſeverity that had been ever heard of; of which I ſhall only 
mention two Inftances ; the Firſt, of the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Richard 
Gourney, a Citizen of great Wealth, Reputation, and Integrity; whom the 


Lords had» upon the complaint of the Houſe of Commons, before their ſend- 


ing the laſt Petition to the King (of which his Majeſty gave them a touch in 
his Anſwer) committed to the Tower of London, for cauſing the King's Pro- 
clamation againſt the Militia, by vertue of his Majeſty's Writ to him directed, 
and according to the known Duty of his Place, to be publickly proclaim'd. 
And ſhortly after, that they might have a Man more compliant with their 


deſigns to govern the City, notwithſtanding that he inſiſted upon his inno- 


cence, and made it appear that he was obliged by the Laws of the Land, the 


Cuſtoms of the City, and the Conſtitution of his Office, and his Oath, to do 


whatſoever he had done; He was by their Lordſhips, in the preſence of the 
Commons, adjudged ** to be put out of his Office of Lord Mayor of London; 
© to be utterly incapable of bearing Office in City or Kingdom, and of all 
© Honour or Dignity ; and to be impriſon'd, during the pleaſure of the two 
© Houſes of Parliament. And, upon this ſentence, Alderman Pennington, fo 


often before mention'd, was, by the noiſe and clamour of the Common 


People, againſt the Cuſtoms and Rules of Election, made Mayor; and ac- 


cdrdingly inſtalled ; and the true, old, worthy Mayor committed to the 


Tower of London; where, with notable courage and conſtancy, he continued 


almoſt to his death. 


The other Inſtance, I think fit to mention, is that of Judge Mallet; who, 
as is before remember'd, was committed to the Tower the laſt Lent, for hav- 
ing ſeen a Petition prepared by the grand Jury of Rent, for the Countenance 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and againſt the impoſition of the Militia by 
Ordinance without the Royal Aſſent. This Judge (being, this Summer Cir- 


cuit, again Judge of Aſſize fgr thoſe Counties) ſitting at Maidſton e. upon the 


great Aſſize, ſome membes of the Houſe of Commons, under the ſtyle and 
title of a Committee of Parliament, came to the Bench; and, producing 
ſome Votes, and Orders, and Declarations of one or both Houſes, ©* required 


* him, in the name of the Parliament, to cauſe thoſe Papers (being on the 


behalf of the Ordinance of the Militia, and againſt the Commiſſion of Ar- 
ray) to be read. He told them, that he ſat there by vertue of his Ma- 
** jefty's Commiſſions; and that he was authorized to do any thing compriſed 


© in thoſe Commiſſions ; but he had no authority to do any thing elſe ; and 
** therefore, there being no mention, in either of his Commiſſions, of thoſe 
Papers, or the Publiſhing any thing of that nature, he could not, nor 


* would not do it; and fo (finding leſs reſpect and ſubmiſſion, than they 
expected, both to their Perſons and their Buſineſs, from the Learned Judge, 
and that the whole County, at leaſt the prime Gentlemen and the Grand 
Jury, which repreſented the County, contemn'd both much more) this Com- 
mittee return'd to the Houſe with great exclamations againſt Mr. Juſtice Mallet, 
& as the Fomenter and Protector of a Malignant Faction againſt the Parlia- 
ment. And, upon this Charge, a Troop of Horſe was ſent to attend an 
Officer ; who came with a Warrant from the Houſes, or ſome Committee 


(whereas Juſtice Mallet, being an Aſſiſtant of the Houſe of Peers, could not 


Regularly be ſummon'd by any other Authority) to Kingfon in Surrey, where 
the Judge was keeping the general Aſſizes for that County; and, to the un- 
ſpeakable Diſhonour of the Publick Juſtice of the Kingdom, and the Scandal 
of all Miniſters or Lovers of Juſtice, in that violent manner took the Judge 
from the Bench, and carried him Priſoner to Weſtminſter ; from whence, by 
the two Houſes, he was committed to the Tower of London; where he re- 
main 


, 
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main'd for the ſpace of above two years, without ever being charged with 
any particular Crime, till he was redeem'd by his Majeſty by the exchange 
of another, whoſe liberty they deſired. | 

By theſe heightned Acts of Power and Terrour, they quickly demonſtrated, 
how unſecure it would be for any Man, at leaſt not to concur with them. 
And, having a General, Armes, Money, and Men enough at their devotion, 
they eaſily form'd an Army, publickly diſpoſing ſuch Troops and Regiments, 
as had been raiſed for Ireland, and,. at one time one hunder'd thouſand pounds 
of that Money, which, by A& of Parliament, had been paid for that purpoſe, 
towards the conſtituting that Army, which was to be lead againſt their Lawful 
Soveraign. So that it was very evident, they would be in ſuch an Equipage 
within few Weeks, both with a Train of Artillery, Horſe and Foot, all taken, 
arm'd, furniſhed, and ſupplied out of his Majeſty's own Magazines and Stores, 


that they had not reaſon to fear any oppoſition. In the mean time, they de- 


clared, and publiſhed to the People, that they raiſed that Army, only for 
ce the defence of the Parliament, the King's Perſon, and the Religion, Li- 
5 berty, and Laws of the Kingdom, and of thoſ:, who, for Their ſakes, 
ce and for thoſe Ends, had obeyed their Orders: That the King, by the in- 
6e ſtigation of evil Counſellors, had raiſed a great Army of Papiſts ; by which 
ce he intended to awe, and deſtroy the Parliament; to introduce Popery, and 
© Tyranny : Of which intention, they ſaid, his requiring Hull; his ſending 
© out Commiſſions of Array; beſpeaking Armes and Ammunition beyond 
the Seas (there having been ſome brought to him by the Ship called the 
© Providence) his declaring Sir John Hotham Traytor; and the putting out 
© the Earl of Northumberland from being Lord High-Admiral of England; 
© his removing the Earl of Pembroke, Eſſex, Holland, the Lord Fielding, and 


& Sir Henry Vane, from their ſeveral places and imployments ; were ſufficient 


© and ample evidences: And therefore, they conjured all Men, to aſſiſt 
ce their General, the Earl of Efex. And, for their better, and more ſecret 
tranſaction of all ſuch Counfels, as were neceſſary to be enter'd upon, or 
follow'd, they made a Committee, of ſome choice Members of either Houſe, 
to intend the great buſineſs of the Kingdom with reference to the Army ; 
who had Authority, without ſo much as communicating the matter to the 
Houſe, to impriſon Perſons, ſeiſe upon their Eſtates ; and many other Par- 
ticulars, which the two Houſes, in full Parliament, had not the leaſt Regu- 
lar, Legal, Juſtifiable Authority to do. And, for the better encouragement of 
Men to engage in the Service, the Lord Rimbolton, and the five Members of 
the Houſe of Commons, formerly accuſed by his Majeſty of High-Treaſon, 
upon ſolemn debate, had ſeveral Regiments conferr'd on them; and, by 
their example, many other Members of both Houſes, ſome upon their low- 


| neſs, and decaiedneſs of their Fortunes, others to get name and reputation to 


be in the number of Reformers (amongſt whom they doubted not all Places 
of Honour, or Offices of profit, would be beftow'd) moſt upon the confi- 
dence, that all would be ended without a Blow, by the King's want of power 
to gather ſtrength, defired and obtain'd Command' of Horſe or Foot ; their 
Quality making amends for their want of experience, and their other defects; 
which were repaired by many good Officers both Engliſh, and Scots; the late 
Troubles having brought many of that tribe to London, and the reputation of 
the Earl of Eſſex having drawn others, out of the Low Countries, to engage 
in that Service. In the choice of which Officers, whilſt they accuſed the 


King of a purpoſe to bring a Forreign Force, and of entertaining Papiſts, 


they neither conſider'd Nation nor Religion; but entertain'd all Strangers, and 


Forreigners, of what Religion ſoever, who deſired to run their Fortune in 
the War. 1 NE 


On the other (ide, Preparations were not made with equal expedition, and 


ſucceſs by the King, towards a War: For, tho' he well underſtood and diſ- 
cern'd, that he had nothing elſe to truſt to, he was to encounter ſtrange Dif- 
ficulties to do that. He was fo far from having Money to levy, or pay Sol- 
diers, that he was, at this very time, compell'd, for very real want, to let 
fall all the Tables kept by his Officers of State in Court, by which ſo many of 
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all qualities ſubſiſted; and the Prince, and Duke of York, eat with his Ma- 
jeſty ; which Table only was kept. And whoever knows the Conſtitution of 
a Court, well knows what indiſpoſitions naturally flow from thoſe declen- 

ſions ; and how ill thoſe Tempers bear any diminution of their own Interefts ; 
and, being once indiſpoſed themſelves, how eaſily they infe& others. And 
that which made the preſent want of Money the more intolerable, there was 
no viſible hope from whence ſupply could come, in any reaſonable time : 

And that which was a greater want than Money, which Men rather fear'd 
than found, there were no Arms; for, notwithſtanding the fame of the great 
Store of Ammunition, brought in by that Ship, it conſiſted only in truth of 
Cannon, Powder, and Bullet, with eight hundred Muſquets, which was all 
the King's Magazine. So that the haſtening of Levies, which at that time was 
believ'd would not prove difficult, would be to little purpoſe, when they 
ſhould continue unarm'd. Bur that which troubled the King more than all 
theſe real incapacities of making War, was the temper and conſtitution of his 
own Party; which was compounded, for the moſt part, in Court, Councel, 
and Country, of Men drawn to him by the impulſion of Conſcience and ab- 
horring the unjuſt and irregular proceedings of the Parliament; otherwiſe 
unexperienced in Action, and unacquainted with the Myſteries, and neceſſa- 

ry Policy of Government; ſevere obſervers of the Law, and as ſcrupulous in 
all matters relating to it, as the other pretended to be. All his Majeſty's An- 
cient Counſellors, and Servants (except ſome few of laſting Honour, whom 

We ſhall have occaſion often to mention) that they might redeem former 
overſights, or for other unworthy deſigns, being either publickly againſt him 
in London, or privately diſcrediting his Intereſt and Actions, in his own Court. 
Theſe Men ftill urg'd ©* the execution of the Law; that what extravagances 
© ſoever the Parliament practiced, the King's obſervation of the Law would, 
© in the end, ſuppreſs them all. And, indeed, believed the raiſing a War to 
be ſo wicked a thing, that they thought it impoſſible the Parliament ſhould 
| intend it, even when they knew what they were doing. However they con- 
cluded, ** that he, that was forwardeſt in the preparing an Army, would be 
© firſt odious to the People; by the affetions of whom, the other would be 
e ealily ſuppreſt. : - gs 
This was the general receiv'd Doctrine; and tho' it appear'd plainly to 
others (of equal affection to the Publick Peace) how fatal thoſe Concluſions, 
in that ſenſe in which they were urged, muſt prove to the whole Kingdom; 
and how ſoon the King muſt be irrecoverably loſt, if he proceeded not more 
vigorouſly in his defence ; yet even thoſe Men durſt not, in any form'd and 
publick Debate, declare themſelves ; or ſpeak that plain Engliſh the State of 
Affairs required; but ſatisfied themſelves with ſpeaking, what they thought 

neceſlary, to the King in Private ; by which means the King wanted thoſe 
firm and ſolid foundations of Councel and Foreſight, that were moſt neceſſary 
for his condition: So that he could neither impart the true motives, and 
grounds of any important Action, nor diſcover the utmoſt of his Deſigns. 
And ſo he ftill ſeem'd (notwithſtanding the greateft, and avow'd preparations 
of the Enemy) to intend nothing of Hoſtility, but in order to the reducing of 

Hull; the benefit of which, he hoped, would engage the Train'd-bands of 
that great County (which was the ſole ſtrength he yet drew thither) till he 
could bring other Forces thither, which might be fit for that, or any other 
| Deſign, 

Bu there was another Reaſon of his Majeſty's going to, and ſtaying 
at Beverly, than was underſtood ; and, it may be, if it had been known, 
might have produced a better Effect; which I think neceſſary to inſert in this 
place. The Lord Digby, whom We have mention'd before, in the firſt diſor- 
der, by which the King and Queen were driven from Londen, to have left 
England, and to be after unreaſonably accuſed by the Houſe of Commons of 
High-Treaſon, had remain'd from that time in Holland ; and, hearing the 
King's condition at York, to be ſo much improved beyond what he left it at 
Windſor, had, with ſome Commands from the Queen, arrived there very 


privately, and ftayed ſome days in a diſguiſe at York, revealing himſelf to 
very 
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very few Friends, and ſpeaking with the King in ſo ſecret a manner in the night, 
that no notice was taken of his being there; and, finding the King's Affairs 
not in ſo good a poſture as he expected, and conceiving it yet not fit for him 
to appear, reſolved to return again to the Queen, and to haſten that proviſion 
of Arms and Ammunition, without which it was not poſſible for the King to 
reſiſt any violence, that threaten'd him; and ſo, in the ſame Bark which 
brought him over, he went again to Sea for Holland, with Wilmot, Aſhburnham, 
Pollard, and Berkley, who purpoſely removed themſelves from Court, upon the 
clamour of the Parliament, till the King was ready to uſe their ſervice. They were 
not many hours at Sea, when they met the Providence (which We mention'd 
before) with the Ammunition, which was only wanted; and, well knowing 
her, they agreed, that Milmot, Pollard and Berkley, ſhould return with the 
«« Ammunition to the King; and Dighy, and Coll. Aſbburnham, ſhould purſue 
ce their former Intentions for Holland. But their Parties continued fo long, that 
the Parliament Ships, whohad watched and chaſed the Providence, came up to 
them; and, tho' the Ship eſcaped, and run on ſhore, as was before mention'd, 
yet the Fly-boat, in which the Lord Dighy was, could not ſo well get away ; 


but was taken by them, and carried in with ſo much the more triumph into 


Hull, that they had been diſappointed of their greater Prize. Coll. Aſbhurnbam, 
tho' he was in great umbrage with the Parliament, and one of thoſe Delin- 
quents, whom they reproached the King with, was ſo well known to Sir 
Fobn Hotham, with whom he ſtood in a good degree of familiarity, that he 
could not diſſemble or conceal himſelf ; but the Lord Dzgby, being in ſo real 


a diſguiſe, that his neareſt friends would not eaſily have known him, 


pretended to be a French-man, whoſe language he ſpoke excellently ; and 
ſeem'd to be ſo Sea-ſick, that he kept himſelſ in the hole of the Bark, till 


they came to Hull; and, in that time, diſpoſed of ſuch Papers, as were not fit 
to be peruſed ; and, when he came on Shore, fo well counterfeited ſickneſs, 


and want of health, that he eaſily procured himſelf to be ſent, under a Guard, 
toſome obſcure corner for repoſe ; whilſt Coll. Aſbburnbam, who was the only 
Priſoner they thought worth the looking after, was carefully carried to the 


Governor ; whoreceived him with as much Civility, as he could reaſonably 


expect. 3 | 
The Lord Digby, being by himſelf, quickly conſider'd the deſperateneſs of 
his condition: That it would not be poſſible to conceal himſelf long, being 


© ſo well known to many who were in the Providence, and the Garriſon with Sir John 


“e quickly knowing whatſoever was ſpoken of in the Country: That he was, 8 in 
Ull. 


ce how unjuſtly, or unreaſonably ſoever, the moſt odious Man of the King- H 


ce Jom to the Parliament; into whoſe hands if he ſhould then come, his Life 
© would be, at leaſt, in apparent hazard: And how to get himſelf out of that 
Labyrinth was very difficult, ſince Sir fob» Hotbam was ſo far from any incli- 
nation of kindneſs towards him, as he had own'd to Coll. Aſhburniam, that he 
was in the Number of his moſt notorious Enemies. However, in this emi- 
nent extremity (as he is a Man of the greateſt preſence of mind, and the leaſt 
appalled upon danger, that I have known) he reſolved, not to give himſelf 
over; and found means to make one of his Guard, in broken Engliſh, which 
2 well have become any French- man, underſtand, that he deſired to 
CC 


peak privately with the Governour ; and that he would diſcover ſome Se- 
© crets of the King's, and Queen's to him, that would highly advance the 


« Service of the Parliament. The Fellow made haft to let the Governour 
know theſe good tidings ; who, underſtanding French well, as ſpeedily ſent 


for the French-man ; who was brought before him in the preſence of much 


company, and, withour any diſorder, gave ſuch an account of himſelf, as 
they underftood him to have ſeen much of the French Service (of which he 
ſpoke very fluently) and to have come over recommended to the King for 
ſome Command, if he ſhould have occaſion to uſe Soldiers; as, he ſaid, 
People abroad conceived him likely to have. After he had entertain'd the 


company with ſuch diſcourſe, there being preſent ſome Gentlemen, who 


came lately out of France, and ſo being the more curious to adminiſter que- 
ſtions, he applied — and told him, ** that if he _— 
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** be admicted to privacy with him, he would diſcover ſomewhat to him, 
** Which he would not repent to have known. The Governour, who was a 
Man apt enough to fear his own Safety, but more apprehenſive of the Jea- 
loufies which would attend him (for his eldeſt Son; and ſome others were 
more abſolutely confided in by the Parliament than himſelf, and were, in 
truth, but Spies over him) would not venture himſelf into another Room ; bur 
drew him to a great Window at a convenient diſtance from the company, and 
wiſhed him to ſay what he thought fit. The Lord Digby, finding he 
could not obtain more privacy, ask'd him, in Engliſh, © whether he knew 
* him? the other ſurpriſed, told him No; Then, ſaid he, I ſhall try whether 
© I know Sir Jobn Hotham; and whether he be, in truth, the ſame Man of 
Honour, I have allways taken him to be: And, thereupon, told him 
© who he was; and © that he hoped he was too much a Gentleman to 
* deliver him up a facrifice to Their rage and fury, who, he well knew were 
* his implacable Enemies. The other, being aſtoniſhed, and fearing that the 
By-ſtanders would diſcover him too (for being now told who he was, he won- 
der'd he found it not out Himſelf) he defired him“ to ſay no more for the 
* preſent ; that he ſhould not be ſorry for the truſt he repoſed in him, and 
ce ſhould find him the ſame Man he had thought him: That he would find 
© ſome time, aſſoon as conveniently he might, to have more conference with 
him. In the mean time, that he ſhould content himſelf with the ill ac- 
* commodation he had; the amendment whereof would beget ſuſpicion: 


© And ſo he call'd the Guard, inſtantly to carry him away, and to have a 


© very ſtrict Eye upon him; and turning to the Company, and being con- 
ſcious to himſelf of the trouble and diſorder in his Countenance, told them, 


that the French-man was a ſhrew'd Fellow, and underſtood more of the 


Queen's Counſels and deſigns, than a Man would ſuſpect: That he had 
* told him that which the Parliament would be glad to know ; to whom pre- 


* ſently he would make a diſpatch, tho' he had not yet ſo clear informations, 


& as, he preſum'd, he ſhould have after two or three days: And fo departed 
to his Chamber. 1 : 1 


It was a wonderful influence, that this Noble Perſon's Stars (which uſed to 


lead him into, and out of the greateſt. perplexities and dangers, through- 


out the whole courſe of his Life) had upon this whole affair. Hotham was 
by his nature and education, a rough and rude Man ; of great covet- 
ouſneſs, of great pride, and great ambition ; without any Bowels of good 
nature, or the leaſt ſenſe, or touch of generoſity ; his parts were not quick 
and ſharp, but compoſed, and he judged well; he was a Man of craft, and 
more like to deceive, than to be couzen'd : Yet, after all this, this young 


Noble Man, known, and abhorr'd by him, for his admirable faculty of Diſ- 


ſimulation, had ſo far prevail'd, and impoſed upon his ſpirit, that he re- 


ſolved to practiſe that Virtue, which the other had imputed to him ; and 
not to ſuffer him to fall into the hands of his Enemies. He ſent for him, 


the next day, at an hour when he was moſt vacant from attendants, and 
obſervers ; and, at firſt, told him his reſolution ; that, ſince he had ſo 


* frankly put himſelf into his hands, he would not deceive his Truſt ; and 


* wiſhed him © to conſider, in what way, and by what colour, he ſhould 
** ſo ſet him at Liberty, that he might, without any other danger, arrive at the 
„place where he would be. For, he ſaid, he would not truſt any Perſon 
* living with the Secret, and leaſt of all his Son; whom he mention'd with all 
© the bitterneſs imaginable, * as a Man of an ill nature, and furiouſly addicted to 
* the worſt defigns the Parliament had, or could have; and One that was more 
* depended upon by them than Himſelf, and ſent thither only as a Spy upon him. 
From hence he enter'd upon the diſcourſe ** of the times, and miſchief that 
* was like to befal the whole Kingdom, from the difference between the 
© King and the Parliament. Then lamented his own Fate, that, being a 
% Man of very different Principles from thoſe, who drove things to this ex- 
* tremity, and of intire affection and duty to the King, he ſhould now be 
© looked upon as the chief ground, and cauſe of the Civil War which was to 
* enſue, by his not opening the Ports, when the King would have enter din, 
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to the Town: Of which buſineſs, and of all the circumſtances attending it, 


he ſpake at large; and avow'd, © that the information ſent him of the King's 


** purpoſe preſently to hang him, was the true cauſe of his having proceeded 
kein that manger. 

The Lord Digby, who knew well enough how to cultivate every period of 
ſuch a diſcourſe, and how to work upon thoſe Paſſions which were moſt 
predominant in him, joyn'd with him in the ſenſe of the Calamities, which 
were like to befall the Nation ; which he bewailed Pathetically ; and, © that 
it ſhouid be in the power of a handful of ill Men, corrupted in their 
* Aﬀections to the King, and againſt Monarchy it ſelf, to be able to involve 
*© him, and many other of his clear intentions, in their dark Counſels, and to 
i engage them to proſecute ends which they abhorred, and which muſt de- 


© in à ſhort time, would reduce all his Enemies: That the hearts of the 


People were allready, in all places aliened from them; and that the Fleet 


* was ſo much at the King's diſpoſal, that, aſſoon as they ſhould recieve his 
Orders, they would appear in any place he appointed: Thar all the Princes 
in Chriſtendom were concern'd in the quarrel, and would engage in it, aſſoon 
*© as they ſhould be invited to it: And that the Prince of Orange was reſolved 


* termine in the ruin of all the undertakers. For, he told him, that the King, 


to come over in the head of his Army, and would take Hull in three days. 


All which ought, reaſcnably, to have been true in the Practick, tho' it had 
very little ground in the Speculation. And when he had, by degrees, amu- 
ſed and terrified him with this diſcourſe, he enlarged upon the Honour 
and Glory, that man would have who could be ſo bleſſed, as to prevent 
this terrible Confuſion, that was in view: That King and People would 
ce joyn in rewarding him with Honours, and Preferments of all kind; and 
that his Name would be derived to poſterity, as the Preſerver of his Coun- 


try. He told him, He was that Man, that could do all this; that by 


* delivering up Hull to the King, he might extinguiſh the War; and that im- 
© mediately a Peace would be eſtabliſhed throughout the Kingdom : That 
ce the world believed, that he had ſome credit both with the King, and 
© Queen; that he would imploy it all in his Service; and if he would give 


ce this riſe to begin upon, he ſhould find, that he would be much more ſo- 


&© ljicitous for His greatneſs, and à full recompence for his merit, than he 
«was now for his own ſafety. All theſe Advertiſements, and Reflections 
were the ſubject of more than one diſcourſe ; for Sir John Hotham could not 
bear the variety, and burthen of all thoſe thoughts together ; but within 
two days all things was adjufted between them. Hethams ſaid, © it would 
© not become him, after ſuch a refuſal, to put the Town into the King's 
© hands; nor could he undertake (if he reſolved) to effect it; the Town 
© ir (elf being in no degree affected to his Majeſty's Service; and the 
& Train'd-bands, of which the Garriſon wholely conſiſted, were under Of- 
© ficers upon whom he could not depend. But, he ſaid, if the King would 


© come before the Town, tho” but with one Regiment, and plant his Can- 


© non againſt it, and make but one ſhot, he ſhould think he had diſcharg'd 
© his Truſt to the Parliament, as far as he ought to do; and that he would 
immediately then deliver up the Town; which he made no doubt but that 
© he ſhould be then able to do. And, on this errand, he was contented the 
Lord Dizby ſhould go to the King, and be conducted out of the Town beyond 
the limits of danger; the Governour having told thoſe Officers he truſted 
moſt, © that he would ſend the French-man to York; who, he was well 
© aflured, would return to him again. He gave him likewiſe a note to a 
Widow, who lived in that City, at whoſe houſe he might lodge, and by whoſe 
hands he might tranſmit any Letters to him. 55 

When he came to York, and after he had ſpoke with the King, it was re- 
ſolved he ſhould appear in his own likeneſs, and wait upon the King in 
publick, that it might be believed, that he had tranſported himſelf from 
Holland in the Ship, that brought the Ammunition ; which was hardly yet 
come to York, it being now about the time that Mr. Villiers, and Sir John 
Pennington had been ſent away, and before the news came of their ill ſuc- 
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Whereupon the 
King goes to 


Beverly with 


deſign upon 
Hull, bus in 
Vain, 


ceſs, This was the cauſe of the ſuddain March towards Hull; before there 
was a Soldier levied to make an Aſſaulr, or maintain a Siege; which was 
fo much wonder'd at then, and fo much cenſur'd afrerwards. For aſſoon 
as his Majeſty received this aſſurance, which he had ſo much reaſon to 
depend upon, by the treatment the Lord Digby had received, he declar'd, 
ce he would upon ſuch a day, go to Beverly, a place within four miles of 
Hull ; and appointed three or four Regiments of the Country, under the 
Command of ſuch Gentlemen whoſe affection was unqueſtionable, to march 
thither, as a Guard to his Perſon ; and likewiſe ſent a little Train of Ar- 
tillery, which might be ready for the Summons. When his Majeſty was rea- 
dy with this Equipage for his March, the Lord Digby return'd again in his 
old diſguiſe to Hull, to make {ure that all things there might correſ pond wich 
the former obligation. Aſſoon as the King, and the whole Court (for none 
remain'd at York) came to Beverly (where they were all accommodated, which 
kept them from being quickly weary) and the Train'd-bands were likewiſe 
come thither, the General, the Earl of Lindſey, firſt took poſſeſſion of his 
Office ; a little troubled, and out of countenance, that he ſhould appear 
the General without an Army ; and be engaged in an Enterprize, which 
he could not imagine would ſucceed. His Majeſty order'd him to ſend out 
ſome Officers, of which there was good ſtore, to take a View of the Town, 
and of ſuch advantage ground within diſtance, upon which he might raiſe 
a Battery ; as if he meant on a ſuddain to aſſault the place; which ap- 


pear'd no unreaſonable deſign, if there were a good Party in the Town to 


depend upon. And yet the General had no opinion, that his Army of Train'd- 
bands would frankly expoſe themſelves to ſuch an Attack. Beſides a great 
number of Officers, and Perſons of Quality, who were all well Horſed, and 


had many Servants as well provided, the King had his Troop of Guards ſo 


conſtituted, as hath been ſaid before; and there were few Horſe in Hull, 
and thoſe without Officers, who underſtood that kind of Service. So that 


| it was no hard matter to take a very full view of the Town, by riding to the 


very Ports, and about the Walls ; nor, at firſt appearance, was there any ſhew 
of Hoſtility from the Town upon their neareſt approaches to it; but, after 


they had made that viſit two or three days together, they obſerved that the 
Walls were better mann'd, and that there was every day an increaſe of la- 
bourers repairing the Works; and then they begun to Shoot, when any went 
within diſtance of the Works. „„ ä 


All this while Sir Jobn Hotham had tryed ſome of his Officers, in whoſe 
particular affection he had moſt confidence, how far they were like to be 
govern'd by him ; and found them of a temper not to be relied upon. His 
Son was grown Jealous of ſome deſign, and was caballing with thoſe, who 


were moſt. notorious for their diſaffetion to the Government ; and new 
Officers were ſent down, by the Parliament, to aſſiſt in the defence of the 
Town, which, they thought, might probably be attempted ; and ſupplies of 


Men had been taken in from the Ships, and had been ſent thither from Bo- 


ſton, a Town upon the ſame Coaſt, of eminent diſloyalty. So that, when 


the Lord Digby return'd thither, he found a great damp upon the ſpirit of the 


Governour, and a ſadneſs of mind, that he had proceeded ſo far; of which 
his Lordſhip made all the hafte he could to advertiſe the King ; but his Let- 
ters muſt firſt be ſent to York before they could come to Beverly; and, when 


they were received, they contain'd ftill ſomewhat of hope, that he ſhould 


ce he able to reftore him to his former courage, and confirm his Reſolution : 


So that the King ſeem'd to defer any attempt, upon the hopes of the Earl 


of Holland's Meſſage before mention'd, and, in the end he was compelled to ” 


give over the deſign, all hope from the Governour growing deſperate ; whe- 


ther from his want of Courage, or want of Power to execute what he de- 
ſired, remains ſtill uncertain. When Sir John Hotham gave over further 
thoughts of it, he diſmiſſed both the Lord Dighy, and Coll. Aſuburnham, 
whom he had likewiſe detain'd till then, as a Man of uſe in the execution 
of the deſign, with many profeflions of Duty to the King; and as the con- 
etaling thoſe rwoPerſons, and afterwards releaſing them, immediately * 

the 
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the jealouſy of the Parliament againſt him, ſo it was the Principal cauſe, af- 
terwards, of the loſs of his Head. | | | 
The King diſmiſſed the Train'd-bands, and return'd with his Court to York 
in ſo much leſs credit than when he came from thence, as the entring into 
a War without power, or preparation to proſecute it, was like to produce. 
The inconvenience was the greater, becauſe the principal Perſons of Quality, 
of Court or Country, and the Officers had the leſs reverence for the King's 
conduct, by ſeeing ſuch an Action enter'd upon with ſo little reaſon, and 
proſecuted ſo perfunctorily: All which reproaches his Majeſty thought fitter 
to bear, than to diſcover the Motives of his Journey ; which were then known 
to few, nor, to this day have been publiſhed. wits | Top 
When the ny return'd to York, exceedingly troubled at the late March 
he had made, and all Men expreſſing great impatience to be in Action, very 
many Perſons of Honour and Quality, having attended long at Court, be- 
lieving they might be more uſeful to his Majeſty's Service in their own 
Countries, in reſtraining the diſaffected from any ſeditious attempts, and diſ- 
poſing the People in general to be conſtant in their Loyalty, an Acci- 
dent fell out. that made it abſolutely neceſſary for the King to declare the 
War, and to enter upon it, before he was in any degree ripe for Action; 
which was, that Portſmouth had declar d for the King, and refuſed to ſubmit % Gori 
to the Parliament; which had thereupon ſent an Army, under the Command az Pore. 
of Sir William Waller, to reduce it. The relating how this came to paſs, re- mouth, Ae. 
quires a large diſcourſe, and will adminiſter much variety, not without ſomes er for che 
what of pleaſure and wonder, from the temper and ſpirit of the Perſon who *. 
conducted that Action; if it can be ſaid to be conducted without any Conduct. 
We have remember'd before, in the laſt year, the diſcourſe of the bringing 
up the Army to London to awe the Parliament, and the unſpeakable diſhonour, 
and damage the King ſuſtain'd by that diſcourſe, how groundleſs ſoever it 
woas; all which was imputed to Coll. Goriny, who, by that means, grew into 
great reputation with the Parliament, as a Man ſo irrecoverably loſt at Court, 
that he would joyn with them in the moſt deſperate deſigns ; yet he carried 
himſelf with ſo great dexterity, that, within few Months he wrought upon 
the King and Queen to believe, that he ſo much repented that fault, that he 
would redeem it by any Service; and to truſt him to that degree, that the 
Queen, once, reſolv'd, when the tumults drove their Majeſty's firſt from Lon- 
don, for her ſecurity, to put her ſelf into Portſmouth, which was under his Go- 
vernment; whilſt his Majeſty betook himſelf to the Northern parts; which 
deſign was no ſooner over (if not before) than he, again, intimated ſo much 
of it to the Lord Kimbolton, and that Party, that they took all the truſt, he 
had from Court, to proceed from the confidence, their Majefty's had of his 
Father's intereſt in him; whoſe Affection, and Zeal to their Service was ever 
moſt indubitable : but aſſured themſelves, He was their own, even againſt 
his own Father. So that he carried the matcer ſo, that, at the ſame time, 
he received 3000 l. from the Queen (which ſhe raiſed by the ſale of her 
Plate, and ſome Jewels) to fortify, and victual, and reinforce his Garriſon; 
againſt the time it ſhould be neceſſary to declare for the King; and a good 
ſupply from the Parliament, for the payment of the Garriſon, that it might 
be kept the better devoted to Them, and to Their Service. All which he 
perform'd with that admirable diflimulation, and rare confidence, that, when 
the Houſe of Commons was inform'd by a Member, whoſe Zeal and Affection 
to them was as much valued as any Man's © that all his correſpondence in the 
© County was with the moſt Malignant Perſons ; that of thoſe, many fre- 
© quently reſorted to, and continued with him in the Garriſon ; that he 
ce was fortifying, and raiſing of Batteries towards the Land: And that, 
© in his diſcourſe, eſpecially in the ſeaſons of his good fellowſhip, he uſed 
* to utter threats againſt the Parliament, and ſharp cenſures of their Proceed- 
* ings. And upon ſuch Informations (the Author whereof was well known 
to them, and of great reputation; and lived ſo near Portſmouth, that he could 
not be miſtaken, in the matter of fact) the Houſe ſent for him, moſt thinking 
he would refuſe to come. 5 5 — 0 
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Coll. Goring came, upon the Summons, with that undauntedneſs, that all 
clouds of diſtruſt immediately vaniſhed, inſomuch as no Man preſum'd to 
whiſper the leaſt jealouſy of him; which he obſerving, came to the Houſe 
of Commons, of which he was a Member; and, having fate a day or two 
patiently, as if he expected ſome Charge, in the end he ſtood up, with a 
countenance full of modeſty, and yet not without a mixture of anger (as he 
could help himſelf with all the inſinuations of doubt, or fear, or ſhame, or 
ſimplicity in his face, that might gain belief, to a greater degree than I ever 
ſaw any Man; and could ſeem the moſt confounded when he was beſt prepa- 
red, and the moſt out of countenance when he was beſt reſolved, and to want 


words, and the habit of ſpeaking, when they flow'd from no Man with grea- 


ter power) and told them, that he had been ſent for by them, upon ſome 
* information given againſt him, and that, tho' he believed, the Charge be- 
we ing ſo ridiculous, they might have received, by their own particular in- 
* quiry, ſatisfaction; yet the diſcourſes that had been uſed, and his being 
ee ſent for in that manner, had begot ſome Prejudice to him in his reputation; 
de which if he could not preſerve, he ſhould be leſs able to do Them ſervice; 
© and therefore deſired, that he might have leave (tho' very unskilful, and 
te unfit to ſpeak, in ſo wiſe and judicious an Aſſembly) to preſent to them 
© the ſtate and condition of that Place under his Command; and then he 
© doubted not but to give them full ſatisfaction in thoſe Particulars, which, 
< poſlibly, had made ſome impreſſion in them to his diſadvantage : That he 
« was far from taking it ill from thoſe, who had given any information a- 


„ gainſt him; for, what he had done, and muſt do, might give ſome Um- 


de brage to well affected Perſons, who knew not the grounds and reaſons, that 


| © induced him ſo to do; but that if any ſuch Perſon would, at any time, 
i reſort to him, he would clearly inform them of whatever Motives he had; 


* and would be glad of their Advice, and Aſſiſtance for the better doing 
© thereof. Then he took notice of every particular that had been publickly 
faid againſt him, or privately whiſper'd, and gave ſuch plauſible Anſwers to 
the whole, intermingling ſharp taunts, and ſcorns, to what had been ſaid of 
him, with pretty application of himſelf, and flattery to the Men that ſpake 
it: Concluding, ** that they well knew, in what eſteem he ſtood with others; 
* ſo that if, by his ill carriage, he ſhould forfeit the good opinion of that 
© Houſe, upon which he only depended, and to whoſe Service he entirely 
* devoted himſelf, he were madder than his Friends took him to be, an 


© muſt be as unpitied in any miſery, that could befall him, as his Enemies 
* would be glad to fee him. With which, as innocently and unaffectedly 


uttered, as can be imagin'd, he got ſo general an Applauſe from the whole 
Houſe, that, not without ſome little Apology for troubling him, © they deſir'd 

“ him again to repair to his Government, and to finiſh thoſe Works, which 
were l for the ſafety of the place; and gratified him with conſen- 
ting to all the Propoſitions, he made in behalf of his Garriſon, and paid him 
a good ſum of Money for their Arrears ; with which, and being privately al- 
ſured (which was indeed reſolved on) that he ſhould be Lieutenant General 


of their Horſe in their new Army, when it ſhould be form'd, he departed a- 


gain to Portſmouth ; in the mean time, afluring his Majeſty by thoſe, who 


were truſted between them, that he would be ſpeedily in a Poſture to 


ce make any ſuch Declaration for his Service, as he ſhould be required; which 
he was forced to do ſooner than he was provided for it, tho' not ſooner than 
he had reaſon'to expect. | | 5 
When the Levies for the Parliament Army were in good forwardneſs, and 
that Lord had received his Commiſion for Lieutenant General of the Horſe, 
he wrote to the Lord Kimbolton, who was his moſt boſom Friend, and a 
Man very powerful, deſiring, ** that he might not be called to give his attend- 
** ance upon the Army, till it was ready to march; becauſe there were ſo 
„% many things to be done, and 8 for the ſafety of that important 
Place, that he was deſirous to be preſent Himſelf at the work as long as 
*© was youre. In the mean time, he had given directions to his Agent in 
London, to prepare all things for his equipage ; ſo that he would be ready 
e 70 
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to appear, at any Rendezvous, upon a days warning. Tho? the Earl of 


Eſſex did much deſire his company, and aſſiſtance in the Council of War, and 
preparing the Articles, and forming the Diſcipline for the Army, he having 


been more lately verſed in the Order and Rule of Marches, and the provi- 


ſions neceſſary, or convenient thereunto, than any Man then in their Ser- 
vice, and of greater Command than any Man but the General; yet the 
Lord Rimbolton prevailed, that he might not be ſent for, till things were ri- 
per for Action. And, when that Lord did afterwards write to him, © that ic 
was time he ſhould come away, he ſent ſuch new and reaſonable excuſes, 
that they were not unſatisfied with his delay ; till he had multiplied thoſe ex- 
cuſes ſo. long, that they began to ſuſpect; and they no ſooner inclined to 
ſuſpicion, but they met with abundant Arguments to cheriſh it. His behavi- 
our and courſe of Life was very notorious to all the Neighbours, nor was he 
at all reſerv'd in his mirth, and publick Diſcourſes, to conceal his opinion 
of the Parliament, and their Proceedings. So that, at laſt, the Lord Kim- 
Bolton writ plainly to him, © that he could no longer excuſe his abſence from 
* the Army, where he was much watited ; and that, if he did not come to 
er Londen by ſuch a ſhort day, as he named, he found his Integrity would be 
ce Joubted ; and that many things were laid to his charge, of which he doub- 
ce ted not his innocence ; and therefore conjured him, immediately, to be 
* at Weſtminſter; it being now to be no longer deferr'd, or put off. He 
writ a jolly Letter to that Lord, ** that, the truth was, his Council adviſed 


* him that the Parliament did many things which were illegal; and that he 


* might incur much danger by obeying all their Orders; that he had re- 
* ceived the Command of that Garriſon from the King; and that he durſt 


c not be abſent from it, without His leave: And concluded with ſome 


- 


good Counſel to the Lord. | 
This Declaration of the Governour of a place, which had the reputation 
of being the only place of ſtrength in England, and ſituated upon the Sea, 
put them into many appreheniions ; and they loſt no time in endeavouring 
to reduce it; but, upon the firſt underſtanding his reſolution, Sir William 


Waller was ſent, with a good part of the Army, fo to block it up, that neither 


Men, nor Proviſion, might be able to get in ; and ſome Ships were ſent 
from the Fleet, to prevent any relief by Sea: And theſe advertiſements came 
to the King, aſſoon as he return'd to Tork. | 


It gave no ſmall reputation to his Majeſty's Affairs, when there was ſo great 


a damp upon the ſpirits of Men, from the miſadventures at Beverly, that ſo 
notable a place as Poriſmouth had declared for him, in the very beginning of 


the War; and that ſo good an Officer as Goring was return'd to his duty, 


and in the poſſeſſion of the Town: And the King, who was not ſurptiſed 
with the matter, knowing well the reſolution of the Colonel, made no doubt, 
but that he was very well ſupplied with all things, as he might well have been 
to have given the Rebels work for three, or four Months, at leaſt. Where- 
upon, he forthwith publiſhed a Declaration, that had been long ready, in 
which he recapitulated all the Inſolent, and Rebellious Actions the two 
Houſes had committed againſt him; and declared them to be guilty; and 
* forbid all his Subjects to yield any obedience to them: And, at the ſame 
ime, publiſhed his Proclamation ; by which, he * ten all Men; who 
could bear Arms, to repair to him at Nottingham, by the 25th of Auguſt fol- 
| lowing ; on which day, he would ſet up his Royal Standard there, which 


ce all good Subjects were obliged to attend. At the fame time, he ſent the 


Marquis of Hertford to raiſe Forces in the Weſt, or, at leaſt, to reſtrain 
thoſe parts (where His Intereſt, and Reputation was greater than any Man's) 
within the limits of their Duty to the King, and from being corrupted, or 
perverted by the Parliament ; and with him went the Lord Seymour his Bro- 
ther; the Lord Pawlet, Hopton, Stawel, Coventry, Berkeley, Windham, and 
ſome other Gentlemen, of the prime Quality, and Intereſt in the Weſtern 
Parts 3 Who were like to give as good examples in their Perſons, and to be 
ollow'd by as many Men, as any ſuch Number of Gentlemen in England 
could be. And, from this Party, enliven'd by the power, and reputation of 
Ooooo 2 the 
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the Marquis, the King was 1n hopes, that Port{mouth would be ſhortly relie- 


ved, and made the head quarter to a good Army. When all this was done, 
he did all that was poſſible to be done, without Money to haſten his Levies 
of Horſe and Foot, and to prepare a light train of Artillery; that he might 
appear at Nottingham, at the day when the Standard was to be ſet up, with 
ſuch a body of Men, as might be, at the leaſt, a competent Guard to his 
Perſon. | 
Many were then_of opinion, that it had been more for his Majeſty's 
© benefit and Service, if the Standard had been appointed to be ſet up at 
te York ; and ſo that the King had ſtayed there, without moving further South, 
© until he could have marched in the head of an Army, and not to depend 
«© upon gathering an Army up in his March. All the Northern Counties 


© were, at preſent, moſt at his devotion; and fo it would be moſt eaſy to 
© raiſe Men there: New-Cafle was the only Port in his obedience, and whi- 


ce ther he had appointed his ſupplies of Armies, and Ammunition to be ſent ; of 
* which he had ſo preſent need, that all his Magazine, which was brought 
© in the Providence, was allready diſtributed to thoſe few Gentlemen, who 
ce had received Commiſſions, and were moſt like ſpeedily to raiſe their Re- 
* giments; and it would be very long, and might prove a very dangerous 


© paſſage to get the ſupplies, which were daily expected, to be brought 


© with ſecurity from New-Caſtle, when the King ſhould be advanced ſo many 


o 


* days Journey beyond York. All which were very important conſiderations, 


and ought to have prevailed ; but the King's inclinations to be nearer Len- 


don, and the expectation he had of great effects from Portſmouth, and the 


Weſt, diſpoſed him to a willingneſs to prefer Nottingham ; but that which 
determin'd the Point, was an apparent, and manifeſt averſion in the York- 


ſhire Gentlemen, whoſe Affections were leaſt ſuſpected, that his Majefty 
ſhould continue, and remain at York; © which, they ſaid, the People appre- 
© hended, would inevitably make that Country the ſeat of the War: 


unskilfully imagining, that the War would be no where, but where the 
King's Army was ; and therefore they facilitated all things, which might 


contribute to his remove from thence ; undertook, to provide Convoys for any 


Arms and Ammunition from Neu-Caſtle; to haſten the Levies in their own 


Country; and to borrow the Arms of ſome of the Train'd-bands; which 


was the beſt expedient, that could be found out, to arm the King's Troops, 


and had it's reverſe in the murmurs it produced, and in leaving the beſt af- 


feted Men, by being diſarm'd, at the mercy of their Enemies; who care- 


fully kept their Weapons, that they might be ready to fight againſt the King. 
This cauſed the reſolution to be taken for Nottingham, without enough weigh- - 


ing the objections, which, upon the Entrance into great Actions, cannot be 
too much deliberated, tho', in the Execution, they were beſt ſhut out. And 
it quickly appeared in thoſe very Men, who prevailed moſt in that Council; 


for, when the time drew on, in which his Majeſty was to depart, and leave 
the Country, Then they remember'd, that the Garriſon of Hull would be 
left as a thorn in their ſides, where there were well form'd, and active Troops, 
* which might march over the Country without controul, and come into York 
© it ſelf without reſiſtance : That there were many diſaffected Perſons of 


„Quality, and Intereſt in the Country, who, aſſoon as the King ſhould be 


gone, would appear amongſt their neighbours, and find a concurrence from 
* them in their worft deſigns ; and that there were ſome places, ſome whole 
** Corporations, ſo notoriouſly diſaffe&ed, eſpecially in matters relating to 
* the Church, that they wanted only Conductors to carry them into Rebel- 


T_— e e E eee ee eee 85 
Theſe, and the like reflections, made too late impreſſions upon them; and 


Now, too much, they magnified this Man's power, whom before they con- 
temn d; and doubted that- Man's Affection, of which they were before ſe- 


cure ; and made a thouſand Propoſitions to the King this day, whereof they 
rejected the greateſt part to morrow ; and, as the day approached nearer 


for the King's departure, their apprehenſions and irceſolutions, incroaſed. 
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In the end, they were united in two Requeſts to the King; that he would | 


r commit the ſupreme Command of the Country, with reference to all 
4 Military Affairs, to the Earl of Cumberland; and qualify him, with an ample 
© Commiſſion, to that purpoſe. The other, that his Majeſty would com- 
© mand Sir Thomas Glemham to remain with them, to govern and command 
« ſuch Forces, as the Earl of Cumberland ſhould find neceſſary for their de- 
& fence. And this Proviſion being made by the King, they obliged them» 
ſelves to concur in making any preparations, and forming any Forces the Earl 
ſhould require. His Majeſty, as willingly, gratified them in both their de- 
ſires. The Earl of Cumberland was a Man of great Honour, and Integrity, 
who had all his Eſtate in that Country, and had lived moſt amongſt them, 
with yery much acceptation, and affection from the Gentlemen, and the Com- 
mon People: but he was not, in any degree, active, or of a Martial temper; 
and rather a Man more like not to have any Enemies, than to oblige any 
to be firmly, and reſolutely his Friends, or to purſue his Intereſts : The great 
Fortune of the Family was divided, and the greater part of it carried away 
by an Heir Female ; and his Father had ſo waſted the remainder, that the 
Earl could not live with that luſtre, nor draw ſo great a dependance upon 


RN FR 


him, as his Anceſtors had done. In a word, he was a Man of Honour, and 


Popular enough in Peace, but not endued with thoſe parts, which were ne- 


ceſſary for Such a ſeaſon. Sir Thomas Glembam was a Gentleman of a noble 


extraction, and a fair Fortune, tho' he had much impaired it; he had ſpent: 


many years, in Armies, beyond the Seas ; and. he had been an Officer of 


very good eſteem in the King's Armies, and of Courage, and Integrity un- 
queſtionable; but he was not of ſo ſtirring and active a nature, as to be able 
to infuſe Fire enough into the Flegmatick conſtitutions of that People, who 
did rather wiſh to be Spectators of the War, than Parties in it; and believed, 
if they did not provoke the other Party, they might all live quietly together ; 
until Sir Fobn Hotham, by his excurſions, and depredations out of Hull, and 
their ſeditious Neighbours, by their Inſurrections, awaken'd them out of that 
Pleaſant Dream. And then the greateſt part of the Gentry of that Popu- 
lous Country, and very many of the Common People, did behave themſelves 
with ſignal Fidelity, and Courage in the King's Service : Of all which Par- 
ticulars, which deſerve well to be remember'd, and tranſmitted to Poſterity, 
there will be occaſion to make mention, in the following Diſcourſe. 5 

Yet I cannot leave York without the mention of one Particular; which, 


in truth, is a lively Inſtance of the Spirit and Temper of that time, and 


was a fad Preſage of all the misfortunes which follow'd. There were very 
few Gentlemen, or Men of any Quality, in that large County, who were 


actively or factiouſly diſaffected to his Majeſty; and of thoſe the Lord 
Fairfax, and his Son, Sir Thomas Fairfax, were the chief; who were govern'd 


by two or three, of inferiour Quality, more converſant with the People; 
who were as well known as They. All theſe were in the County, at their 
Houſes, within few miles of York ; and the King reſolved, at his going away, 
to have taken them all Priſoners, and to have put them in ſafe Cuſtody; by 


which, it was very probable, thoſe miſchiefs, that ſhortly after broke out, 


might have been prevented. But the Gentlemen of the County, who were 
met together to conſult of their own ſecurity, hearing of this Deſign, be- 
ſought his Majeſty Not to do it; alledging, © that he would, thereby, 
© leave them in a worſe condition; by an Act ſo ungracious, and unpopular ; 
© and that the diſaffeted would be ſo far from being weaken'd, that their 
© Party would be increaſed thereby; many really believing, that neither Fa- 
ther nor Son were tranſported with over-vehement inclinations to the Parlia- 


ment; but would willingly fic ſtill, without being Active on either ſide 5 
which, no doubt, was a Policy, that many of thoſe, who wiſhed well, deſi- 


red and intended to be ſafe by. And fo his Majefty left York, taking with him 


only two or three of inferiour rank (whereof one Stapleton was one) who 


were known to have been very active in ſtirring the People to Sedition ; and 
yet, upon ſome ſpecious pretences, ſome very good Men were perſwaded, 
within few days, to procure the Liberty and Inlargement even of thoſe from 
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his Majeſty. So tickliſh were thoſe times, and ſo wary were all Men to ad. 
viſe, che King ſhould do any thing, which, upon the ſtricteſt inquiſition, 
might ſeem to ſwerve from the ſtrict rule of the Law; believing, unreaſona. 
bly, that the ſofteſt and gentleſt Remedies might be moſt wholefomely applied 
to thoſe rough, and violent Diſeaſes. * 15 3 
The King came to Nee two or three days before the day, he had ap- 
pointed to ſet up the Standard; having taken Lincoln in his way, and drawn 
ſome Armes from the Train'd- bands of that Country with him to Nottingham , 
from whence, the next day, he went to take a view of his Horſe ; whereof 
there were ſeveral Troops well arm'd, and under good Officers, to the num. 
ber of ſeven or eight hunder'd Men; with which, being inform'd, “ that 
© there were ſome Regiments of Foot marching towards Coventry, by the 
Earl of Eſſex his Orders, he made haſt thither ; making little doubt, but 
that he ſhould be able to get thither the day before they came; but found, 
not only the Gates ſhut againſt him, but ſome of his Servants ſhot, and 
wounded from the Walls: Nor could all his Meſſages, and Summons prevail 
with the Mayor and Magiſtrates, before there was any Garriſon there, to 
ſaffer the King to enter into the City. So great an Intereſt, and Reputation 
the Parliament had gotten over the Affections of that People, whoſe hearts 
| were alienated from any reverence to the Government. 5 
The King could not remedy the Affront, but went that night to Stone, 
the Houſe then of Sir Thomas Lee; where he was well received; and, the next 
day, his Body of Horſe, having a clear view, upon an open Campania, for 
five or ſix miles together, of the Enemies ſmall Body of Foot, which con- 
ſiſted not of above twelve hunderd Men with one Troop of Horſe, which 
Marched with them over that plain, retired before them, without giving them 
one Charge; which was imputed to the ill conduct of Wilmet, who Com- 
manded ; and had a colder Courage, than many who were under him, and 
who were of Opinion, that they might have eaſily defeated that Body of 
Foot: Which would have been a very ſeaſonable Victory; would have put 
Coventry unqueſtionably into the King's hands, and ſent him with a good O- 
men to the ſetting up of his Standard. Whereas, that unhappy Retreat, 
which looked like a Defeat, and the Rebellious behaviour of Coventry, made 
his Majeſty's return to Nottingham very Melancholy; whither he return'd the 
very day the Standard was appointed to be ſet up. 


The Kings According to the Proclamation, upon the twenty fifth day of Auguſt, the 
_— Standard was erected, about ſix of the Clock in the evening of a 2 
tingham, my, and tempeſtuous day. The King himſelf, with a ſmall train, rode to the 
Au. 25. 1642 top of the Caſtle-Hill, Varney the Knight Marſhal, who was Standard Bearer, 
carrying the Standard; which was then erected, in that place, with little o- 

ther Ceremony than the ſound of Drums, and Trumpets : Melancholy Men 
obſerved many ill Preſages about that time. There was not one Regiment of 
Foot yet brought thither, ſo that the Train'd-bands, which the Sheriff had 
drawn together, were all the ſtrength the King had for his Perſon, and the 
Guard of the Standard. There appeared no Conflux of Men in obedience to 
the Proclamation ; the Arms, and Ammunition were not yet come from York, 
and a General Sadneſs cover'd the whole Town. The Standard was blown 
- down, the ſame night it had been ſet up, by a very ſtrong and unruly wind, 
Aà2nd could not be fixed again in a day or two, till the tempeſt was allayed. 


This was the Melancholy State of the King's Affairs, when the Standard 
was ſet up. "” 
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The End of the fifth Book. 
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